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14 T*he Sub-Coittmefit of India [ch. 

Oudh, Tdth Lucknow for its capital, situated some forty miles 
north-east of Cawnpore. Agi'a, which gives its name to all that 
part of the United Pi evinces which did not formerly belong to 
Oudh, 18 situated on the right or south bank of the Jumna, a 
bundled and fifty miles ivcst of Lucknow. All these distances lie 
over the dead level of the plain, dusty and like a dcsei t in the dry 
season, but gi’een and fertile after the mins. Scattei ed over the 
plain are innumerable villages m winch dwell nineteen out of 
twenty of the inhabitants of the United Provinces. 

Eighty miles below Allahabad, on the north bank of tlio 
Ganges is Benares, the most sacred city of the Hindus Benares 
extends for four miles along the bank of the river, nhich here 
descends to the water with a steep brink. Doivn this blink arc 
built flights of steps known as Ghats, at the foot of i\hich pilgrims 
bathe, and dead bodies are burnt The south bank opposite lies 
low and is not sacred. The woid Ghat is identical with the name 
applied geogiaphically to the west and east brinks of the Deccan 
Plateau 

Cawnpore is the chief inland manufacturing city of India, con- 
trasted in all its ways with Benaies But none of these cities arc 
really gi*eat. when compared with the population of the United 
Piovinces. Lucknow is the laigest, and has only a quarter of a 
million inhabitants. Hotmtlistandnig the gicat changes non in 
progi’ess, India still presents m most parts essentially the same 
aspect as in long past centmies 

If there be one part of India which wo may think of as the 
shime of shimes in a land where religion rules all life, it is to bo 
found m the triangle of cities— Benares and Patna on the Gauges 
and Gaya some fifty miles south of Patna. Benaies has been a 
focus of Hinduism from very early times Patna was the capital 
of the chief Gangetic kingdom more than two thousand years a«»-o 
when the Gieek ambassador Megasthenes, first of the westerns 
travelled thus far into the east Gaya was the spot wdiere Buddha* 
seeking to reform Hinduism some five hundred years befoie Christ 
obtained ‘enlightenment,’ and then migrated to teach at Benares* 
or rather at Sarnath, nowin rums, thiee or four miles noith of thp 
present Benares. The peoples of all the vast Indian and Chin 
worn from Karachi to Pekin and Tokyo, look to this little groun 
of cities as the centre of holiness, whether they be folWw, e 
Brahma or of Buddha. ™ 

The language of the United Provinces and of considemli 
districts to east, south, and west of them, is Hindi, the tongue S 
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28 T^he Sub-'Contme7it of India [ch. 

east of the Caspian sea, is the bioad lowland of Turkestan or 
Turan, traversed by the rivers Oxus and Jaxartes, diaining into 
the sea of Aral. Eastward is the plain of the Indus. The defence 
of India from invasion depends in the first place on the main- 
tenance of British sea-power in the Peisian gulf and the Indian 
ocean, and in the second place on our icfnsal to allow the establish- 
ment of alien bases of power on the Imnian plateau, especially on 
those parts of it which lie towards the south and cast. 

In the north-east coiner of Iran, nest of the Punjab, a gi*eat 
triangular bundle of mountain ridges splays out ncstward and 
southward from the north-east. Tliese ridges and the intervening 
valleys constitute Afghanistan. Plowing ft om the Afghan valleys 
we have on the one hand the Kabul river, which descends eastward 
to the Indus, and on the other hand the gi'cater river Ilclnmnd, 
which flows south-westward into the depressed basin of Scistan in 
the very heait of Iran. Theie the Helmand divides into many 
channels, forming as it were an inland delta, from which the waters 
are evaporated by the hot air, for there is no opening to the sea. 
The valley of the Kabul river on the one hand, and the oasis of 
Seistan on the other, might in the hands of an enemy become 
bases wherein to prepare for the invasion of India Tlicreforc, 
without annexing this intricate and difficult upland, wo have 
declared it to be the policy of Britain to exclude from Afghanistan 
and from Seistan all foreign powers. 

TSiere are two lines, and only two, along which ivarlike in- 
vasions of K.W, India have been conducted in historical times. 
On the one hand the mountains become very narrow just north of 
the head of the Kabul river. Tliere a single though lofty ridge, the 
Hindu Kush, is all that separates the basin of the Oxus from that 
of the Indus. Low ground, raised only a few hundred feet above 
the sea, is very near on the two sides of the Hindu Kush. There 
are several ways into India over this great but single range and 
down the Kabul valley. The most famous is knoivn as the Kliyber 
route, from the name of the last defile through which the track 
descends into the Indian plain. 

The other route of invasion lies five hundred miles away to the 
west and south-west. There the Afghan mountains come suddenly 
to an end, and an easy way lies round their fringe for four hundred 
miles over the open plateau, from Herat to Kandahar. This wav 
passes not far from Seistan South-eastward of Kandahar it 
descends through a mountainous district into the lowland of th 
Indus. Tills is now called the Bolan route, from the last gorge 
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new poets: in the second place, the language of all classes was 
being affected by the influence of contact ndtli the aboriginal 
tongues ) The existence of slaves, male and especially female, 
must have tended constantly to affect the Aryan speech, and the 
effect must have been very considerable, if, as seems true, the 
whole series of lingual letters of the Vedic speech was the result 
of jtboriginal influence. Many of the vast number of words with 
no Imown Aryan cognates must be assigned to the same influence. 
Thus in the period of the Rigveda there was growing up an ovc~ 
increasing divergence between the speech of the Icaraed and thai 
of the people a result the language of literature remains 
the language of the priesthood and the nobility it is modified 
gradually, and finally, at an early date, fixed for good as icgards 
form and construction by the action of the giammarians- on the 
other hand, the speech of the commoner, in consequence of the 
constant contact with the aborigines and the gi'owmg admixture 
of blood, develops into Pali and the Piakrits and finally into 
the modern vernaculars of India> What wo do not know is how 
far at any ^veii moment in the Vedic period the gulf of sepa- 
ration had extended. Nor do w c know whether at this epoch there 
were distinct dialects of the Vedic speech efforts to find traces 
of dialects in the Rigveda have so far ended in no secure result*. 

It 18 natural, at the conclusion of this survey of the more 
important aspects of the Vedic civilisation, to consider wliat 
.date<can be assigned to the main portion of tlie Rigveda or to 
the civilisation which it records. One fact of interest has been 
adduced from the recoids of treaties between the Hittites aud 
the Kings of Mitani of about 1400 b.o In them occur names 
which a certam amount of faith may induce us to accept as 
denoting Indra, the two A?vin 8 under the name Nasatya, one of 
their epithets— of unknown meaning— in the Rigveda, Mitra and 
Vanina. It is nght to add that these identifications must not be 
regarded as certain, though they may be correct. It has been 
argued by Jacob i^ that these names must be derived from 
tribe practising the rehgion revealed to us in the Rigveda, that 

1 The aieoiy of Hoernle, Gnerson, and Eisley {Impenal Gaz , toI i nn aoq i 
which sees in the Kigvedio language the speech of Uie Middle Country fModv, " 
only IS not supported by the Bigveda Only the N W region of the 
which lay between the rivers Sarasvati and Dnshadvatt {Brahmavartal wno ’ 
known to the poets of the Eigveda They show more acquaintance 4 th thJ p 
and with the Eabnl Valley than with the Middle Country generally, that is t 
region lying between the Sarasvati and Prayiga, the modem Allahabad 

^ J JR AS , 1909, pp 721-6. For these names see also Chapters m and mv. 
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direction of the king , but tin’s jb the solitary case of an ordeal 
known in Vedic literature as a part of criminal pioccdiire.] In 
the Sutras we hear of the king with In's own Iiand striking a 
confessed thief.' On the other hand, beside the publie oj ganisation 
of criminal justice, there was still the system of piivato vengeance 
tempered by the wergcld. Tlic Sutras fix the wcrgcid of the 
Kshatnya at 1000 cows, of the Vai^ya at 100, and of the Qfidra at 
10, wth a bull over and above for the king, accoiding to the text 
of Baudhayana, Tins seems to indicate a stage when the royal 
power had extended sufficiently to secure that the wergcld should 
be accepted, and that the insult to the royal peace required the 
appeasement of the king and Ins reward for his intervention by 
the gift of a bull The lower position of ■women is shown by one 
text winch assigns in her case only the same weigcid as for a 
^udra Unhappily, the texts are so vague that we cannot be 
certain -whether the payment in the case of a ^'udia was alwajs 
required or whether he might be slam with impunity by Ins 
master, as the term ‘to be slam at pleasuie’ applied to him in the 
Aitareya Brahmana suggests. 

We have also very little information regarding civil law'. The 
use of an ordeal in this connexion is attested only by the case of 
Vatsa who proved his purity of descent, which was assailed, by 
wallring unharmed through fire. Presumably, civil c<ises might be 
decided by the king with assessois; but this view rests only on the 
analogy of other peojiles and on the later practice in India itself . ' 
W^e Imow for certain that a Brahman had piefcrcnce in his law 
cases) but whether because it was a moral duty of the witnesses 
to bear testimony m his favour, or for the judges to give judgment 
for him, cannot be decided from the passage of the TaittnJya 
^ Sainhita which records the prefciencc As legards the substance 
of the law ^we learn the outlines of the law of succession: a 
father might in his lifetime divide his property among his sons 
in which case he seems to have had a free hand as to their shares* 
if he grew old and helpless, they themselves might divide it, while 
in the division among the sons on his death the older son received 
the larger share. Women were excluded from the inheritance 
Similarly, a woman had no property of her own if her husband 
died, she passed to his family -with the inheritance like the Attic 
epimroB. Her earnings, if any, were the property of husband or 
father. V The Qudra seems in law to have been also without capacity 
of owning property in his own right. ] As in the period of tlm 
Eigveda, there is no evidence of joint fiimily ownership of an 
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CHAPTER Vm 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ACCORDING TO EARLY 
BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

The following analysis is constructed fi om a nuinbci of incidental 
allusions to economic conditions in the great Pali thesaurus of the 
Jataka^ and, to a more limited extent in the Vinaya, and also in 
the other books of the Sutta Pitaka, of which the Jiltaka is a part. 
Dr Pick’s admirable monograph Die sociale Glicdcrimg in Indien 
IS similaily based. That work deals chiefly with social conditions. 
The present chapter, on the other hand, is mainly economic in 
scope, and only in a minor degree sociological. It is true that the 
evidence is drawn veiy laigely from stories. But it is faiily clear 
^ that the folk in those tales have given them a jiarochial setting 
and local dolour. And this is frequently borne out by the coin- 
cident testimony of other books not dealing with folk-loie 

The ruial economy of India at the coming of Buddhism w’as 
based chiefly on a system of village communities of landowncra, or 
what in Europe is known as peasant proprietorship. Tlie Jfitalca 
bears very clear testimony to tliis There is no such clear testimony 
m It to isolated large estates, or to great feudatories, or to absolute 
lords of the soil liolihng such estates. In the monarchies, the 
J^g, though autocratic and actively governing, had a light to a 
tithe on raw produce, collected as a yearly tax; and only to this 
extent could he be considered the ultimate owner of the soil. All 
abandoned, all forest land the king might dispose of ^ , and under 
right was included the reversion to the crown of aU property 
left int^tate or ‘ownerless a custom which may or may not be a 
^mv^ of an older feudalism. The sovereign was moreover en- 
titled to milk money,’ a perquisite paid by the nation when an 
heir was born to him« and he could declare a genemi indemnity 
for prisoners at any festal occasion* Besides these privileges he 

* D I, 87 

• a I®. »«• 

", 176, y, 285, yi, 327. 
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PREFACE 


T he present volume deals with the history dPanciehf India from 
the earliest times to about the middle of the first century A.D., 
and it attempts to lepresent the stage of progress which research 
has now reached in its task of recovering from the past the out- 
hnes of a history which, only a few years ago, was commonly 
supposed to be irretrievably lost. Well within the memory of 
contributors to this volume it was the fashion “to say that there 
was no history of India before the Muhammadan conquests in the 
eleventh century A.D., and the general opinion seemed to be summed 
up in the dictum of the cynic who roundly asserted that all sup- 
posed dates for earlier events were like skittles — set up simply to 
be bowled down agam But this gibe, not quite justifiable even 
when it was uttered, could not be repeated at the present day. 
It has lost its pomt it is no longei even apprommately true 
Regarded as a record of the character and achievements of 
great leaders of men, this history indeed is, and must always remain, 
sadly deficient. Of all the conquerors and administrators who 
appear in this volume there are two only — ^Alexander the Great 
and, in a less degree, A 9 oka--whose personality is at all intimately 
known to us ; in the case of others the bare memory of some of 
their deeds has been preserved, the rest have become mere names 
tojEhich-research has given a time and a place But the fragments 
of fact which have been rescued from the past are now sufficiently 
numei ous and well estabhshed to enable us to construct a chrono- 
logical and geographical framework for the pohtical histoiy of 
many of the kingdoms and empires of ancient India , and into this 
framework may be fitted the history of social mstitutions, which 
is reflected with unusual clearness in the ancient hteratures 
The manner in which modem scholarship has succeeded in 
throwing light on the dark ages of India, and in revealing order 
where all seemed to be chaos, is briefly indicated in the latter 
section of Chapter il which deals with the sources of history. The 
story of rediscovery is a long record of struggles with problems 
which were once thought to be insoluble, and of the ultimate 
triumphs of patience and ingenmty. It begins m 1793, when Sii 
Wilham Jones supplied ‘the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology’ 
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di8tricts\ Ab certain grain crops wore reaped twice a year", this 
would alFord a fairly protracted seaBon of work overy few months. 

Some trade-names, on the other hand, are as comprehensive as 
our ‘smith.’ As with us, this word {lamma/i'a) might be applied 
to a worker in any metal. Va^halsi, again, apparently covered all 
kinds of woodcraft including shipbuilding, cartmaking®, and archi- 
tecture^, tlwbpO/ti, tacchahi (lit. planer), and hJictnidlMra or turner 
being occupied with special modes of woodwoik®. A settlement 
of vaddhaJ^is is able to make both furniture and seagoing ships". 
Once more the same worker in stone {paiana-lotldha) builds 
houses with the ruined mateiial of a former gCma, and also 
hollows a cavity in a crystal as a cage for a mouse". 

Impoiiant handicrafts like the tliieo above named and their 
branches, the workers in leather, i c , the leather-dressers, the 
‘painteiB,’ and others to the number of eighteen were organised 
into gilds {smi\ according to Jataka records; but it is to be 
regretted that only four of the eighteen crafts thus organised arc 
specifically mentioned, ‘the woodworkere, the smiths, the leather- 
dressers, the painters and the rest, expert in various crafts'*. At 
the head of each gild was a picsidont (painnJdia) or alderman 
(jetthaJea), and these Icadera might bo important ministers in 
attendance upon and in favour with the king Occasionally these 
functionaries quarrelled, as at Savatthi®. /And it may have been 
such quarrelling also at Benares that led to the institution of a 
supreme headship over all the gilds, an office doubled with that of 
treasurer (bha^agaiilia) being founded at tliat city. 'It is of 
inteiest to note that this innovation in administrative organisation 
was made at a time when, according to the legend, the monarchy 
is represented as having been elective, not hereditary, and when 
the king who appointed, and the man who was appointed, wci 
the sons, respectively, of a merchant and a tailor”! ) TIio natur 
and extent of the authority of the pa'nmliJta over the gilds i 
nowhere clearly shown. Nor is it clear to what extent the dutic' 
of a WumdMganM, lit ‘houser of goods,' coincided with our word 
‘treasurer.’ It was not confined to the custody of moneys, for the 

1 MA 201 (perhaps a doubtful rondonng , yet there is a profoBsional ploughman in 
Jataka, n, 165). 

* Megasthenes , of M'Cnndlo, op 64 , v inf Chapter xvr, p 404 

s Jat IV, 207 We find y&nakaras, rathalarat, takatalSrat also so engaged 

* Jat 1 , 201 , IV, 823 , Mil 330, 346, * M i, 60, 896 , in, 144 , Dhp. vor. 80 

« Jat IV, 169. ’ III I, 479 ® Jat i, 267, 814, «i, 281 , iv, 411, vi, 22 

s 16 n, 12, 52 , cf inahavaddhali in Jat n, 332. 

Jat. IT, 43. 
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Preface 

by his identification of the Sandi ocottus of Alcxandci ’s historians 
with the Chandragupta of Sanskiit litciatnrc; and its gicat epoch 
is usheied in by the decipherment of tiic long-forgotten alphabets 
of the ancient Indian insciiptions by .Tames Piinsop in 1R31 The 
first compiehensivc summary of historical gams appealed in 
when Christian Lassen published the fust volume of his Iiidhrhc 
AltcrtJmmshmdc, and in recent ycais other summaries ha^c been 
made by Dr Vincent Smith {Early History of India, Ist cdn. 
1904, 2nd edn. 1908, 3id edn. 1914), by Dr L D. Barnett {Indian 
Antiquities, 1913), and, on a smaller scale, by the editor of this 
volume {Ancient India, 1914). 

The Camhi idge Histoiy of India marks a nen dcpaiture The 
liteiature of the subject has become so vast, and is still groiiing 
with such rapidity, that the best hope of securing a real adiance 
in the study now lies in a diMSion of labour among scholars iiho 
have explored at first hand the mam sources of infoimatioii This 
volume thciefore follows the plan adopted in the modern and 
medieval histones published by the Cambridge Uniicrsity Pros'* 
It is the outcome of the combination of a number of investigators 
with an editor whose function it has been to coordinate, so far as 
seemed possible or advisable, results obtained independently. That 
this plan is not without its disadvantages is obvious. All coopera- 
tive enterpiises of the kind involve ncccssaiily some reiteiation 
and also some disci epancy, and the questions nhicli an editor 
must decide are how far repeated discussions of the same topic 
contribute to a fuller knowledge or are merely redundant, and how 
far different opinions admit of reconciliation or should be allowed 
to remain as representing the actual state of a study which abounds 
'With difficulties and obscurities. In all important cases of the 
occurrence of such supplementary or contradictory vieus in this 
volume cross-refeiences are given to the passages in nhicli they 
are expressed. 

The general scheme of the work may be explained in a few 
words. The first two chapters are introductory. In Chapter i 
Sir Halford Mackinder describes the India of the pi esent day when 
railways and telegraph lines have taken the place of the ancient 
routes, and gives an account of those geographical features which 
have determined the couise of history m past times. Tlio chapter 
18 founded on Eight Lectures on India prepared for the Visual 
Instruction Committee of the Colonial Office and published in 1910 
A similar acknowledgment of indebtedness is due to the Govern- 
ment of India for the use ivhich the editor has made of its ofiicial 
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wares! On the other hand the king might disgust him by too 
niggardly a bonus It may also have been the duty of this official 
to assess the duty of one twentieth on each consignment of native 

“ ^ one-tenth, plus a sample, 

on each foreign import, as stated m the law-books of Manu» 

and Baudhayana® Such octrois are alluded to in one 
where the king lemite to a subject the duly collected at the 

** his to assess 

merchants for their specific commutation of the tmaltwnva 

•“ ^ “ 

above 38 suggestive of a surviving pay- 
ent made m kind That the ancient systems of barter and of 
reckoning values by cows 01 by nce-measures had for the most 
part been replaced by the use of a metal currency, cairying weU 

bv^toe^P^/'f exchange value, iTatLted 

by the earh^t Buddhist bterature Baitei emerges in certam 

contogencies, as eg when a nanderei obtains a meal from a 
wooffiander for a gold pm®, or when among humble folk a dog is 
bought foi a laliapana {la'tsMpana) plus a cloak” Barter was 

to V law-books asciibed 

• f > and was prescribed in certam cases 

0 the Sanglia , to nliom the use of money was foi bidden” 
CMoieover, as a standaid of value, it is possible that nee was still 
used when the Jataka-book was compiled^®? 

mechamsm of exchange we find, in that 
and all eaily Budtot bterature, the worth of eveiy marketable 
commodity, from that of a dead mouse and a day at the festival up 
to aU ki^s of pnees, fees, pensions, fines, loans, stored treasure, and 
income, stated in figures of a cei-tain com, or its fractions “ This 
18 either stated, or implied to be, the lahapana Of the corns 
called pm anas this bteiature knows nothing Other current 
instruments of exchange aie the ancient mWia (ntsUa-agold 
oin, ongmally a gold oinament)!*, the savanna, also of gold, and 


^ Ib TV, 138 

« 1 X 18, vr 24, 15 


* Mt I, 124 f , n, 31 , Pm o/ Brethren, 25, 212 
« Tm, 398-400, ol Jat vr, 132 * x 26 

« Sax n, 347 r ^aut x, 35 

® There seems to be nothing m the text of Jataka i, 251 (Forum Jat 1 to mefifir 
translator’s xnference that barter was normal , SBeJBAS, 1801 n 876 ^ ^ 

”2&ir, 247 WTO,16f 

« r*“ B {Cull V th. IS) IS jst i m f 

For details of pnow see Mrs Ehys PsTids, JBAS, 1901, pp 882 f 
” Zirmnar, AUmdteehee Leben, 259 
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publications, especially the Census Reports of 1901 and 1911 and 
the Imperial Gazetteer of Indiay in Chapter ii on peoples and 
languages, and the sources of history In Chaptei m Dr P. Giles 
reviews the evidence which Compaiative Philology, aided by the 
ancient inscnptions of Western Asia, siipphes for a knowledge of 
the early culture of the Aryans or ‘ Wiios,’ their original habitat^ 
and the date of the migrations which eventually led some of their 
tribes into India. The next five chapters are devoted to accounts 
of political, social, and economic conditions as represented in the 
earliest scriptures of the Brahmans, Jams, and Buddhists — Chapters 
rv and v by Prof A B Keith on the Vedas and Brahmanas, 
Chapters Vi and vii by Dr J Charpentier and Dr T W Ehys Davids 
respectively on the earhest history of the Jams and Buddhists, and 
Chapter vni by Mrs Rhys Davids on economic conditions in early 
Buddhist literature The five chapters which follow extend this 
investigation to the Biahman sources for the history of the post- 
Vedic peiiod — Chapters ix-xii by Prof E Washburn Hopkms 
on the Sutras, epics, and law-books, and Chapter xin by the editor 
on the Puranas Dp to this point the evidence has been gleaned 
almost entirely from Indian sources and confined almost entirely 
to India In the next four chaptei s India is viewed in relation to 
other countries — Chapter xiv by Prof A V Williams Jackson on 
the ancient Persian donunions m India, Chapters xv and xvi by 
Mr E R Bevan on the invasion of Alexandei the Great and the 
early Greek and Latin accounte of India, and Chapter xvn by 
Dr G Macdonald on the Hellenic kingdoms of Syria, Bactna, and 
Parthia. In Chapters xviii-xx the first great historical empire, 
that of the Mauryas, is described by Dr F W Thomas, a^ m 
Chaptei s xxi-xxiii the editor deals with the powers which arose 
on the rums of the Mauiya empire — the Indian native states, the 
Greek successors of Alexander the Great, and the Scythian and 
Parthian invaders In Chapter xxrv Dr L D Barnett sums up 
what is known of the early history of Southern India, and m 
Chapter xxv he gives an analysis of the history of Ceylon which 
possesses a continuity in striking contrast to the fragmentary 
records of the kingdoms of the sub-continent In the final Chapter 
XXVI Sir John Marshall describes the ancient monuments, and 
traces the vanous phases of Indian art fiom its begmnmgs to the 
first century A.D 

The editor desires to thank all the contributors for the courtesy 
ivith which they have received and earned out his suggestions 
He IS doubly indebted to Sir John Marshall, Dr L D. Barnett, 
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tradition is iimniifactiired in order to glorify tlio Brfdnnans and 
that in the time of linddha there were no castes, is icndeicd 
inadmissible by the fact that all Hindu literaturo acknowledges 
the main facts ns stated in the epics and Ian -books. The fresh 
evidence on this point is supplied by the text of the Artha 9 ristra 
called the Kaiitiliya, nhich may dale from about 300 j).o and is in 
accord with the Sutras and ^astras in all the chief points which 
these M'orks have in common. This Ai tha^*astra, nhich foims the 
subject of Chapter xix in this noik, rccognihca castes and mi\cd 
castes and agrees with the ^aslra of the lan-gi\eis in a multitude 
of instances, shoniiig that the bchcme of law aiiangcd by the 
Brahmans was iichher ideal nor invented but based upon actual 
lifc^ Ucro for example is rciicatcd almost \ ei bat im the rule against 
debts between father and son ; the kinds of marriage me the same , 
the antithesis between Arya and 9rtdra is mainlaincd, the lule 
that the wage is one-tenth the gain ‘without picvious agreement' 
is identical with that of Yajnavalkya cited above, etc. As the 
Kautiliya is a muiiual of rules imposed by a practical Btatesmau, 
it is impossible to suppose that the conditions it depicks arc 
imaginary, jet the same conditions arc found in the Sutias, etc. 
If it was indisputable that this work belonged to tlic thiid or fom th 
century b.c., it would bo of the utmost impoitance histoi ic.illj’. 
As it is, some of the proiisions of the Kautilija a«gicc with those 
of later rather than earlier law-books, and for the lUT'icnt it is not 
advisable to accept all its rules as belonging to the time a‘<signcd 
to the w'ork as a whole". 

Wo sec in the law'-books the king of a limited lealm still more 
or less of a patriarch among his people^; a pcojile divided into 
general orders repicscnting the military, priestly, and agricultural 
or mercantile classes, still mingling ficely with each other, inter- 
inariymg, but with duo regard for the rcsiicct paid to the highei 
orders, and utterly devoid of the ‘caste’ rules later adopted in 
respect of food and marriage. The iamily is usually monogamous 
though it inay bo polygamous, and there arc traces of the family- 
marriage, in winch a wife marries a group of brothers. 'J’Jio menial 
work of house-life is carried on by slaves and liali-biceds, who also 


/v 1911, pp, 782, 954 f. 1910 

pp 882 f.; nlBO tho pnraUols publiBheil by Prof. Jolly in Z I) M G„ pp 49 f 
A akotdi of law and governmont n« proaented by tho KauWlia ArtlmcRBtra in 
given by Dr DarneU m Ins Anttq»tU,-» of Jmha, pp 98 f. (1914) , nko ly Mr m! N. Law 
m hiB Studiet in Aiicienl Hindu Polity (1014) 

» Thua tho king has pciaoiuilly to go to mnikct and 'Hottlo tho iinco of coodo' 
ovory five days (blunn, vni, 102 ) * fcooaa 
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Dv Geoige Macdonald, Dr F. W Tliomas, and Mr 13. R Bovan for 
mncli valuable advice and for tlicir kind help in reading the proofs 
of chapteis other than their own. lie gi’atcftilly acknon ledges also 
the assistance which he has received fiom Colonel ITaig and fiom 
Sir Theodore Moiison, the editois in charge of the Miihuniniiidan 
and Bntisli sections of the Camhuclgc Jlistoiij of hnha (lols. 
iii-iv and v-VT respectively) 

The preparation of vol ii, nhich nill deal nith the period fiom 
the downfall of the (^aka and Pahlava cinpiic in the middle of the 
first century a D to the Muliamniadan conquests, is attended nith 
unusual difficulties, caused pai tij bj the \ ast extent and parti} by 
the fiaginentaiy character of the histoiical rccoids, but it is at 
least to be hoped that its appeal ance may not be dcla}cd by 
disasteis such as that which has impeded the jiubHcation of \ol i. 

The printing of this volume began in 1013, and more than half 
the chapteis w’ere in type in 1914, when wai made fin thcr i>i ogress 
impossible until the end of 1918 Since then the woik has been 
completed, all the cailier chapteis liaie been revised, and no effort 
has been spared to make the book lepiesentatne of the state of 
eaily Indian historical studies at the end of 1920. 

Tlie system of chionology, which lias been adopted for the 
periods of (^aka and Kushana rule, needs some evplanation. The 
chronological difficulties connected with theVikrama era of 58 BC. 
and the Qaka era of 78 a.d. are well knomi, and it is universally 
admitted that the names which these eras bear were given to them 
at a later date, and afford no clue to their origin The mow 
maintained in this wmrk is that the eras in question maik the 
establishment of the ^aka and Kushana suzerainties. The idea of 
suzerainty, that is to say, supreme loidsliip ovei all the kings of a 
large region — ‘the whole eaitli,’ as the poets call it — is deeply 
rooted in Indian conceptions of government , and the foundation 
of an era is lecognised as one of the attributes of this exalted 
position Now there is abundant evidence that the ^aka empire 
attained its height in the reign of Azes I and the Kushana empire 
in the reign of K^nishka. It is natural to suppose therefore that 
such imperial eras must have been established in these reigns, and 
that their starting point in both cases was the accession of the 
suzerain 

The story of the foundation and extension of later eras in Indian 
history— the Gupta era and the era of Harsha, for example— can 
be clearly traced. All such undoubted illustrations of the process 
are seen to imply the existence of certain pohtical conditions — the 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE PURANAS 

The Pm anas, or collections of ‘old-world’ legends, contain the 
traditional genealogies of the principal ruling houses of the Middle 
Couiitiy. They arc closely connected both in form and substance 
with the epics and law-books. All three varieties of literature arc 
written in the same kind of vcise and in the same kind of Sanskrit; 
and they have much of their subject-matter in common Xot 
isolated verses mciely but long pasbages iccur uoid for uord in 
them all They arc all alike inhciitois of the f>nnic stock of legen- 
dary and traditional loie; and, so far as the nature of their con- 
tents is concerned, it is not ahiajs possible to dian any hard and 
fast lino of distinction between them Thus from dificicnt points 
of view the Mahubhaiata may be rcgaidcd, ns indeed it icgaids 
itself, as an epic, a law'-book, or a Pm ana 

Any old-w'orld story may in fact be called a Pin ana ; but the 
teim is specially applied to ceitain woiks which, in conformity 
with the classical definition, deal, or aio supposed to deal, with 
the following five topics. (1) Sor/jicf, the evolution of the universe 
from its material cause ; (2) Pmlisarr/a, the i c-crcation of the 
univeiso fi*om the constituent elements into which it is mcigeil at 
the close of each aeon {lalpa) or day in the life of the Cicator, 
Brahma; (3) Fampa, the genealogies of gods and rishis; (4) Man- 
vantara, the gioups of ‘gi’cat ages’ (piahiujuga) included in an 
aeon, in each of which mankind is supposed to be produced anew’ 
from a first father, Manu; (6) Vam^famchariia, the history of the 
royal families who rule over the earth during the four ‘ages’ (yt(ga) 
which make up one ‘ gi*eat aga’ 

With this ideal scheme none of the existing Pnranas is in com- 
plete agreement. All differ fioin it in various dcgiccs by defect 
or by excess, but, in spite of this, they iirofess generally to con- 
fom with the old definition, and are thus made to give a dcserip- 
tion of themselves which is no longer m accoi dance with the facts 
It is evident, then, at the outset that their original foi in has been 
modified. Ouly seven out of the eighteen still retain the fifth 
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relations of suzerain to feudatories, in fact It is not necessanly, 
or indeed usually, the founder of a dynasty who is also the founder 
of an era, but it is that member of the royal house who succeeded 
in asserting ‘universal’ sway and in reducing his neighbours to 
the status of feudatories The use of the era can be shown, in 
weU-ascei'tained cases, to have spread from the suzerain to the 
feudatories ‘ Is there any reason to suppose that extension in the 
contiary direction — ^from feudatory to suzerain — ^has ever taken 
place 01 could possibly take place ? 

It has been suggested that the Vikrama era originated with the 
Malavas, whose name it sometimes bears in inscriptions They 
were a people, apparently of no great political importance, who 
can be traced in the Punjab and Rajputana centuries before they 
settled in Malwa, the tract of Central India which now bears their 
name , and they were almost certainly, hke the other peoples 
of these regions, included in the Qaka empne at one period of 
their history. Is it conceivable that they could have mitiated the 
Vikrama era, and that a great suzeiain like Gondopharnes, who 
almost beyond doubt dates his Takht-i-Bahi inscription in this 
eia, stood indebted to them for its use? The Vikiama era had 
undoubtedly become the tiaditional reckoning of the Malavas in 
the fifth century a d , but the most obvious explanation of the 
fact IS that they had inherited it from their former overlords 
In the same way, the later name of the era of 78 a.d may be 
due to its use for centuries by the Qaka satraps of Western India , 
but they can scarcely have founded this era Their very title 
‘satrap’ shows that they were originally feudatoiies, and they 
were most probably feudatories of the Kushanas If so, they would 
use the era of their suzerains as a matter of course 

Thus all a przoii considerations favour the views which are 
adopted m this work m regard to the ongm of these eras , and, as 
IS pointed out on pages 581-2, the Taxila inscription of the year 
136, which first suggested to Sn John Mai shall the possibility of 
an ‘era of Azes,' may also furnish positive evidence of their coi- 
rectnesa It has been necessary to deal with these chronological 
problems somewhat at length because of then importance K the 
theories here maintained are accepted, there will be an end to the 
worst of the perplexities which have for so long obscmed the his- 
tory of NW India duniig the centuries immediately before and 
after the Christian era, and the dates in all the known inscriptions 
of the peiiod will be determined, with the single exception of that 
which occurs in the Taxila copper-plate of Maues, and which, as is 
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suggested, may be in some era which the ^akas brought •vMtli them 
from eastern Iran into India. 

The munificence of Sir Doiubji Tata lias enabled the Syndics of 
the University Pi ess to illustrate this Aoluinc nioic hnishly Ilian 
would have been possible without such gcncious hclii Mi G. V. 
Hill and Mr J. Allan of the Biitish Museum have most kindly pro- 
vided casts of the coins figured in Plates i-viii, and Sii John 
Marshall has enhanced the value of Ins chaptci on the monumcnls 
by supplying photographs, uhich were m many cases spec\all> taken 
for the illustrations in Plates ix-xxxiv. 

The index has been made by Mr E J. Thomas of Emmanuel 
College and the Uiiivci sity Libi ary Modern jilacc-namcs ai e, u ilh 
very few exceptions, given as they appear m the indc\-%olumc of 
the Imjjei lal Ganctlccr of India Foi the spelling of ancient names 
the system adopted by Pi of. Macdoncll in his Ifidortf of Sanali it 
Literature has been followed This sjstcm has the double advant- 
age of being strictly accuiate and, at the same time, of olfeiing as 
few difficulties as possible for readci s who ai c not oi lentalists The 
vowels should be pronounced as in Italian, uitli the cxcejition of a 
which has the indefinite sound so common in Englmh, eg in ihc 
word organ The vowels c and o aie ulwajs long in Sanski it, and 
are theiefore only marked as such in the non-Saimkntic names of 
Southern India, in which it is ncccssai) to distinguish them fioni 
the coi responding short voiiels 


St John’s Oollegc, CAMniunoF, 
18 August 1921 


E J. ll 
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jectacles with displays of pictured objects of curiosity^— no doubt 
the pnrate shopman with his pictures of Hades, etc., was also 
activ^ , and not seldom the streets were hghted up for festivals 
and It was not penal to stir abroad Then there were also the 

royal processions, when His Majesty went forth to view his citv 
or to hunt® 

In dom^tic life the jomt-family system prevails • but it can 
be dissolved. Boy and girl attain their majonty at the age of 
sixteen and of twelve respectively « Adoption-legitimated by the 
king IS common There are the four regular and four irregu- 
lar forms of marriage, which is dissoluble by mutual consent or 
prolonged aWe* The wife has her dowry and her ornaments, 
sometimes also her bride-gift, which are her private property and 
to a ce^m extent at her disposal in case of widowhood. TU-usage 
on either side is punishable Upon feilure of male issue the 
huslmnd may after a certain period take other wives (of any class) 
but he 18 required to render justice to all on the other hand! 
a widow is at bberty to marry again Orphans aie under the 
pardianship of their relatives* The poor and helpless old, and 
in particular the families of soldiers and workmen dying durmg 
their employment, are regarded as deserving the kinA care* 
Conce^g the ganH^m, or public women, who were the king’s 
servant, and whose practice and nghts were subject to minute 
regulation, the Greek writers have told us enough^. Offences 
against woi^n of all kinds aie severely visited, includmg the 
actions of officials in charge of workshops and pnsons , and^their 

lapses are subject to a gradation of fines 
and pendties Refractoiy wives may be beaten (Manu, viii, 299) 

In totally denying slavery Megasthenes went too fer» in fact 
sevCT Kinds of slaves are enumerated« but it is laid down that 
no Arga ( freeman,’ here including the gMra) could be ensW 
A man might sell himself into slavery, and m times of distress 
children might be so provided for also there were captives in 

* Arth p 154 

See Chapter xn, p 416, and Arth 65 lo ^ 
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Mith some junior member of Ins family in Iran, and a King of 
iiings m India, and the subordinate ruler in Iran usually became 
in due course King of Kings in India. 

Tlie Msumption of the imperial title, ‘King of Kings,’ by these 
Vaica and Palilava suzerains is most significant as testifying, m 
a manner which cannot be mistaken, to the diminished power of 
Parthia at this period In Paithia itself the title remained in 
abeyance during the interval fiom 88 to 67 BC which separates 
the rei^s of Mithiadates II and III, and in the meantime it was 
assumed not only by the 9aka king Maues in the East, but also, 

Tigranes, king of Armenia, the great rival 

of Parthia in the West^ 

In easteiTi Iran the ‘King of Kings’ and the pnnce of his 
family who was associated with him in the government issued 
coins bearing the names of both— the fonner m Greek on the 
obverse, and the latter in Kharoshtln on the ^eie 7 se Greek was 
the ordinary language of coins throughout the Parthian empire 
It was not characteristic of any particular province Kharoshthi, 
on the other ^nd, uas, in eastern Iran, restricted to Arachosia 
(l^iidahar) We may reasonably infer therefore from his Khar- 
oshthi corn-legends that the viceroy govenied this province m the 
upper valley of the Helmand and its tributaries The other 
provincj Drangiana (Seistiln), was most probably under the direct 
rule of the suzerain 


In India the ‘King of Kings’ luled with the aid of satraps and 
military goveniois The first three ^aka suzerains who succeeded 
to the dominions of the Yavanas in the NW Frontier Provmce 
and the Puiyab were Maues, Azes I, and Azihses Their numerous 
images are, almost without exception, copied from those of their 
Yavana predecessors and it is therefore probable that the coins 
represent only those distiicts of the paka realm which were 
formerly held by the Yavanas® The great variety of the types 
thus imitated indicates the wide extent of these territories, and 
the astonishing difference of style shown by coins struck in the 
same reign proves that the art of different regions varied enor- 
mously at the same period. The best coins belong no doubt to 
Gandhara (PushkaUvati and Taksha 9 ila) Infeiior workmanship 
IS a sign of remoteness from this region rather than of a late date. 


B ^^tona Numorun {Snd ed ), 

p 77*, von Gatscumid, Oetch Trans, p 81 ' 

bv “PP®”® inadequately represented 

y owns. It may, perhaps, have been held by the Tioeroy together with Araohosia 
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m the eastern Puiyab seem to have been separated by the Gaka 
dommions which lay between them in the valley of the Indus ^ 
The evidence for this is supplied by the corns of Azes I and 

pp 687 of buTL^^ {Summary, 

PP S87-9), but also stnke a number of additional types which 

are manifestly bonwed from those of the Yavana pnnces wh^se 

K noteworthy of these is the 

If A n Athene Promachos T^hich is characteristic of the famihes 
of Apollodotus and Menander in the eastern Punjab It appears 

fhAf-* ^ ® considerable extension of 

the gaka dominions, and seem to indicate that after the reiim 

rulfm f ^nthydemus was extinguished and Yavana 

rule in the Punjab brought to an end. The house of Eucratides. 
now probably represented by its last king, Hermaeus still con^ 

“PP®** valley-the’base from 
Indlf extended to Arachosia and to 

To Azes I has been attributed the foundation of the Vikrama 
era be^nning in 68 so, and, accoiding to Sir John MaishaU an 

Taksha 9 ila is actually dated’^m 
y^r 136 of Azes This interpretation may well be correct 

the^&J aTlIl r ‘I>6 defeat of 

e gakas, and, whatever may have been the origin of this era 

the assignment of the reign of Azes I to this peiiod is justified by 
her considerations It is consistent with the date aacnbed inde 
pendently to his predecessor, Maues (c 76 b c), and with the date 
of ks third successor on the throne, Gondophames, who almost 
certoinly began to rule in 19 a.d (p 676), and it is supported by 
*^® ®P*^^P^y of Cfreek coin-legends ^ 
n 1 ; 1 ^® Y^'^anas and on those of the first 

gaka king, Maues, the round fonn of the Greek omierZ ^ 

f ^ ®r® *^® eg those of 

Hippostratus, and on the coins of Azes I the square form o 

m^^ Its appearance side by side with the round form. The 

* penod there was constant commiini 

cation between Parthia and India there can be no doubt It is 

8 ^ complete list of types xs given in the Lahore Mne Cat vol 1 
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long as It remained under the suzerainty of Partlua Vonones, 
like Manes, must, tbcrefoi c, be later than the reign of Mithradates H 
the Great (123-88 BC)— precisely how much later must for the 
present remain uncertain 

The two classes of coins which bear his name are distinguished 
respectively by the type of Dcmetiius, ‘Heracles standing,' and 
the typo of ndiocles, ‘Zens standing’ (PI VII, ST, 31) They 
neic issued presumably m dlstiicts of Arachosia which were once 
under the sway of tliese Yavana kings Their Greek legends show 
the round form of om?cion which, m some other cases, indicates a 
date earlier than c 40 bo ; but it appeals that this epigraphical 
test cannot be applied in this particular instance, since the square 
form seems not to occui m connexion with these types until much 
later iSnmma7 7j, pp. 689-90) Tlie most trustwoithy evidence as 
to the date of Vonones is supplied by the coins of Spalirises, ‘the 
king's bi other.’ If ‘the Icing,’ who is not named, was Vonones 
himself, as is usually assumed, the earlier coins of Spalirises, 

1 e those struck by him before he became suzerain of eastern Iran 
in succession to Vonones, may perhaps affoid a valuable histoncal 
indication. There arc two classes of these, both of them issued in 
the district in which the type of Heliocles, ‘Zeus standing’ pre- 
vailed (Snmmari/, p 690) In the first, Spalirises appears'alone 
as ‘the king’s brother’ without any distinctly royal title. In the 
second, ho as senior (Greek legend) is associated with Azes as 
junior (Kharoshthi legend), both of them bearing the subordinate 
or viceregal title ‘Gieat King' Vonones was evidently still 
reigning as Gieat King of Bangs at tins time The relationship 
of Azes to Spahnses is not expressed m the Khaioshthi legend; 
and in such cases it seems to be assumed that the junior is the son 
of the senior otherwise, i.a when the junior is a brother or a 
nephew, the relationship is stated. We may conclude, then, that 
this Azes was most probably the son of Spalinses and the nephew 
of Vonones, and wo may identify him with Azes 11 who afterwaids 
became suzerain of N.W. India and ended his reign in 19 ajd 
Vonones was at least a generation eailier, that is to say, he appears 
to have been contemporary with Azihses and possibly with Azes I. 
Until more definite evidence can be discovered, he may be supposed 
to have begun his reign a 30 b.o. It seems impossible, therefore, 
to identify him with Vonones I of Partlua (8-li a-D) 

The family of Vonones is one in which the two ruling elements 
of eastern Iian have been blended The name of Vonones himself 
is distinctly Parthian, but the names of his biothera, Spalahores 
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And when all the Apostles had been for a time in Jerusalem they dmded 
the countnes among them, in order that each one of them might preach in the 
region which fell to him and m the place to which his Lord sent him. And India 
fell by lot and division to Judas Thomas (or the Twm) the Apostle And he was 
not willing to go, saying ‘I have not strength enough for this, because I am 
Weak And I am a Hebrew how can I teach the Indians V And whilst Judas 
was reasoning thus, our Lord appeared to him m a vision of the night, and said 
to him ‘Fear not, Thomas, because My grace is with thee’ But he would not 
be persuaded at all, saying ‘ Whithersoever Thou wilt, our Lord, send me , only to 
India I will not go’ And as Judas was reasoning thus, a certain merchant, an 

Indian, happened (to come) into the south country from *, whose name was 

Habban , and he was sent by the king GMnaphar^, that he might bnng to him a 
skilful carpenter (Trans Wnght, Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, ii, pp 146-7 ) 

Because of the unwillingness of St Thomas, our Lord appears, 
and, claiming him as His servant, sells him to the merchant 
Habban for twenty pieces of silver, and St Thomas journeys with 
l^abban to the court of King Gondopharnes, who orders him to 
build a palace St Thomas spends the money of the kmg m acts 
of chanty — to bmld a palace not made with hands, immortal 
m the heavens, and the disappointed kmg casts St Thomas 
and the merchant into prison. While they are lying there, (3ad, 
the king's brother, dies, and being earned by the angels to heaven 
IS shown the heavenly palace which St Thomas had bmlt by his 
good works Gad is restored to hfe, and m the sequel both 
Gondopharnes and (5ad are converted 

There can be no question that Gudnaphar, who is definitely 
called ‘the king of India’ (pp. cit, p 169) is to be identified with 
Gondopharnes, and Gad, ‘the brother of the kmg’ (ojp , p 162) 
may possibly be the Guda or Gudana, who is associated with him 
on coins (PI VIII, 61) The legend of St Thomas has thus been 
furnished with an histoncal setting which is chronologically possible 
The fact of St Thomas’s visit to the court of Gondopharnes may be 
doubted, but the story remains to show that the fame of this fang 
had spread to the West A still more distant echo of his name, 
transmitted through its Armenian form Grotha^ar, has been 
recognised by von Gutschmid® in Gaspar, the traditional name 
of the first of the three wise men who, according to the Gospel 
story, came from the Bast to worship Christ at His nativity. 

Another apocryphal work, the Evcmgdium loamms de ohitu 
Mmiae gives the name Labdanes to the sister’s son of a king to 
whom St Thomas went So fiir as the form is concerned, I/obdams 


1 The name is illegible in the ms , and it is not found in any other version 
^ TovySd^opos m the Greek version. ’ Rhetn Museum, 1864, p 169 
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may well be a corruption of Ahdagases in the manuscripts ; but 
the identification of the two names is far fi’om certain. The 
name of the Idng is not mentioned he may have been either 
Gondopharnes or Mazdai, whom St Thomas also visited, and under 
whom he suflered martyrdom; and moreover the Abdagases of 
the coin-legends is the brothel’s son, not the sister’s son, of 
Gondopharnes^ 

As none of the coin-legends of Abdagases bear the imperial 
title, there is no evidence that he reigned independently at any 
time. The types suggest that he ruled as the viceroy of Gondo- 
phames in Iran (Seistan and Kandahar) (PIl. VIII, 64 ; VII, 34). 

There can be no doubt that, soon after the reign of Gondoplianies, 
the Pahlava power m India came to an end Some stages in the 
disintegration of the empire are clearly reflected in the coinage 

The successor of Gondojiharnes was Pacores. His coins show 
that he was undoubtedly suzerain in Iran, for they bear the 
imperial title together with the type ‘Victory’ which was first 
issued by Orthagnes (PI. VIII, 66, cf PI. VIII, 61); and his 
portrait, combined on coins found at Taksha 9 ila with the symbol 
of Gondopharnes and the legend of the commander-in-chief, Sasas, 
proves that he exercised at least a nominal sway in India {v. 

The types of another king, Sanabares, with their purely Gieek 
legend, must be attributed to Seistan. There is no evidence of his 
rule either in Kandahar or India (PI VIII, 66). 

The passing of Pahlava rule in eastern Gandhara (Taksha 9 ila) 
is illustrated by the remarkable hoard of 21 small silver coins, 
which was found by Sir John Marshall in an earthern jar on the 
ancient site of Sirkap. The coins belong to four distinct classes, 
all hitherto unlcnown — ^two belonging to the reign of Gondopharnes, 
and one each to the reigns of Pacores and V'ima Kadphises 

The first two classes bear the portiait and the symbol of 
Gondopharnes, with the names respectively of Sapedana and 
Satavastra and the style ‘Great King, King of Kings,’ which is 
only one degree inferior to the most lofty title assumed by 
Gondopharnes, viz. ‘Gieat King, Suiireme King of Kings’ Such 
a style can only mean that, even in the reign of Gondopharnes, the 
allegiance of the governors to the suzerain was becoming merely 
nominal 

The third class has the portrait of Pacores and the symbol of 
Gondophames combined with the legend of Sasas, who uses the 
subordinate title, ‘Great King,’ and is described as ‘the brother’s 

1 Philipps, Ind. Ant , 1903, p, 163. 
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son of Aapa ' There can be no doubt that this Aspa must be the 
strateffos Aspavarman, -who held office m the reigns of Ajzes U 
and Gondophames During the reign of Gondophames he iras 
succeeded by has nephew, Sasas, who was governor of Taksha§ila 
in the reign of Pacores. The hne of strafegoi was no doubt 
contmued under the suzerainty of the Kushanas. It is apparently 
represented by the coins which bear the title, Meya?, ‘The 

Great Saviour,’ and which were formerly attributed to ‘the un- 
known kmg’ 

The fourth class marks the transition from Pahlava to Kushana 
rule in Gandhara. The corns show the portrait of the Kushana 
conqueror, V'lma Kadphises, weanng the conical headdress which 
distinguishes him, while the legend describes him as ‘ Great King, 
Supreme Bang of Kings, the Kushana Chief 

The chronological limits of the period covered by these coins 
are clear Gondophames was reignmg m the year 46 a.d , and 
V'lma Kadphises was reigning in the year 78 A.D Within these 
thirty-three years must be mduded (1) the latter part of the reigu 
of Gondophames, (2) the reign of Pacores, and (3) some portion of 
the reign of V'lma l^dphises 

The penod of Vhma Kadphises is detennined by the evidence 
of a Khaioshthi inscription discovered by Sir John Marshall m the 
Chir Tope at Taksha 9 ila, The mscnption is dated on the 5th day 
of the Indian month ^hadha in the year 136 If, as seems almost 
certain, the era is that which begins m 68 B c., this date would be 
equivalent to the year 77-8 a-D, that is to say, the last year 
in the reign of V'lma Kadphises, accoiding to those scholars who 
hold that his successor, Kanishka, began to reign m 78 a.d. 

According to the interpietation of Sir John Marshall this in- 
scnption IS actually dated m the era of Azes; for after the year^ 
comes the word ayasa which, on the coins, is the ordmary Kharoshthi 
equivalent of the Greek AZOV, ‘of Azes'®. He therefore translates- 
‘In the year 136 of Azes’ This view is probably correct, and, 
if so, the discovery is of great importance, as it detenmnes the 
origin of the so-called Vikrama Era and fixes the beginning of the 
reign of Azes I in 58 b o The bald designation of an era by 
a king’s name without the accompamment of any royal title has, 

1 Bot the come here described see Mhraholl, AreTt Sur of Ind , Annual Seport, 
1912-13 (I) Sapedana, PI XL, 85, nos 35-89, pp 50, 61, (3) Sataeaitra, PI XL, 
41, nos 40-44, p 51, (3) Sasat. PL XL, 27, 29, 30, nos 27-34, pp 49, 60, 
(4) V'xma Kadphuei, PI XL, 45, 46, nos 45-47, p 61 

s In the insor probably s= the adjective ayasa, ' (of the era) of Azes ' 
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and Mahargsbtra, and were the home of the race which in lat^r 

of ^ ^ probably connected the tnbes 

®°“® centuries latei played an 
importent part in the histoiy of the Deccan, as weU Is the 

(K V ^Dlf v°^ed^°q ^ mentions as having accepted his doctrine 

rrnlJ'nf A ’ - 1 Maharashtra lay the 

realm of Aparanto (the Northern Koukan), with a capiM at 

ShS^e^ ' tK °v in his St of 

eheiers (K. KIi v, Dh r, ed Scnart), Tim Petenifcas 

mentioned by him in the same connexion (K iii v xiii S 

G xin), have been plausibly identified with the Paithanikas or 

natives of Paithan (above, p 699) Another tribe to whom he 

alludes is that of the Satiya-putas (inscr n) Possibly they may 

STthL ft « at leLt equally 

likely that they iicre tlio forefatheis of the Satavahana dynastJ 

of the Amfiira-de^a (above, p 599) It is recoided in £ 

wSSTeTbfLtr"«i®'^T^^^^^ Buddhist missions 

vlo - y ^Moggah-putta Tissa to Mahfirashtra, Aparanta 
anavcisa (Banavasi, in the extieme south of North Kanara/ 
and Mahisa-mandala (piobably Mahisbmant or the country of Se 
Mahishakas, who in the Puiaiias are associated with tlm Maha 
rashtras and arc said to have had a capital Mahishmati on the 
Mrbada), and hence it would appear that these regions were Jairly 

"en “ 310.7 m pe„„ J 
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146, 225 Ste Horse, Human, Soma 
SadonXra, 122, 309 
Saddha Tissa, 609, 610 
Sugala, Sangala, 214, 371, 446 , 95bala, 
519, 643, 649, 550 , Qakala dripa, o50 
Sagara, 298 
Sabadeva, 84, 306, 310 
sahajStS, 188 
Sahajati, 214 
Bahasram, 496, 501, 505 
tShSnvsSht, 163 
Sahya, mt, 304 
Sal, 566 

Bajjanela, 178 „ , m. 

Sakai, Saltas See 9aka8 Saka Tigra- 
khauda, 338, 664 , Haomavarka, 664 , 
Taradaniija, 665 
Sakasena, 601 
Sakastana, 338 
Sakcta. 201, 202, 214, 644 
BSkijas, 175 ft, 181, 182, 199, 204, 209, 
9akyas, 470 , eponym, 306 
Bakka See Indra 
Sakkara, 176 
Sakulyas, 244 
Salem Biatrict, 695 
SalivSbana, 531 

Ballet, A von, 436, 448, 450, 453, 658 
Salsette, 17 
Salt Bange, 372 
Salvas, 121 

Salween valley, 6£f , 39 
Snma tnbe, 328 
Samaga, 159 
Samagama, 176 
Samahartn, 487 


Saman chants See Samaveda 
Samannaphala*satta, 184 
Samantnpasadika, 185, 213 
SamapS, 514 
Samarkand, 32 

Samaveda, 114 fi , 124, 229, 234 , Saman 
chants, 107, 108, 136 
Samaxns, 369 

Sambala, 9e™hala, monk, 499, 608 

Sambhutavijaya, 164, 165 

Sambns, 377, 378 

Samgiti sntta, 194 

samgrahana, ilS 

Samgrabltn, ratnin, 131 

Samhitas, 77ff , 112 ft 

Samiti, 98, 133 

Sammeta, mt, 154 

Samprati, or Sangata, 166, 511, 612 

Samndragnpts, 528 

Samyntta Nikaya, 178, 180,181, 184, 186, 
187, 189, 192, 194, 196 ff 

Sanabares, 680, 692 

Sancbl, 476, 479, 498 ft , o23, 533, 619, 
622, 624, 626 ft, 633, 634, 637, 643, 
644, 627 
Sandal, 325 

Sandrocottns See Cbandragnpta 
Sangala See Sagala 
Sangata Set Samprati - 
Sangaya, 355 

Bangha, 205, 207, 217, 218, 496, 506 
Sangbanutta, 499, 500, 608 
Sanjana, D D P , 325 
Sankha JStaka, 213 
Sankbya, 273, 482 
SannidbStn, 488 

SannyasiB, 409 _ __ 

Sansknt, 16, 42, 57, 62, 63 S , 71, 73, 75, 
225, 264 

Sanstetic languages, 15 
SantBl Parganas, 48 
tanthagara See Mote ball 
Sapedana, 580, 581 
Sapmi$a, 243, 244 
Sapta andhavas See Seven rivers 
Sapugs, 178 
Sarama, 231 
Sarandib See Ceylon 
Barangoi, -ai, 328, 340 
Saraostos See Sorasbtra 
Sarasvatl, 45 ff , 59, 79, 82, 87, 105, 110, 
116, 117, 122, 305, 306, 321 , in Brabma- 
varta, 110, 303 , Indus, 80, 83 , Sarsuti, 
80 

Saraucae, 459 
Sarayu, 84 

Sarga, m Puranas, 296 
Sarmanes, Sramnai, 419 ft , 484 
Samath, 14, 498, 500, 617 fl 
Saire, P , 327, 828, 335, d36, 838, 389 
Sarsbaparuna, 231 
Sarsuti See Sarasvatl 
Sasas, strategos, 577, 578, 580, 681, 690 
Sassanians, 323, 324, 326, 343 , corns, 584 
Bata, Satavfiban8{5atakarm),631, 699 fit , 
603 , Qatavahanas, 529 



CHAPTER I 

TEffi SUB-CONTINENT OF INDIA 


The great continent of Asia falls naturally into four parts or 
sub-continents The east drains to the Pacific, and is mainly 
Buddhist. The north and west centre lie open in an arctic direc- 
tion, and during the past century were united under Russian rule 
The south-west, or Lower Asia, is the land of passage from Asia 
into Africa, and from the Indian ocean to the Atlantic. It is 
the homeland of Islam. In the middle south is the Indian sub- 
continent 

The inhabitants of the United States describe their vast land 
as a sub-continent. As regards everything but meie area the 
expression is more appropriate to India. A single race and a 
single rehgion are overwhelmingly dominant in the United States, 
but in India a long history lives to-day in the most striking 
contrasts, presenting all manner of pioblems which it will take 
generations to solve. 

In the past there have been great empires in India, but it is a 
new thing that the entire region from the Hmdu Kush to Ceylon, 
and from Seistan to the Irrawaddy should be united in a smgle 
political system The one clear unity which India has possessed 
throughout histoiy has been geographical In no other part of 
the world, unless perhaps in South America, are the physical 
features on a giander scale. Yet no where else are they more 
simply combined into a single natural region 

The object of this chapter is to give a geographical description 
of India, as the foundation upon which to build the historical 
chapters which follow We will make an imaginary journey through 
the country, noting the salient features of each part, and will then 
consider it as a whole, in order to set the facts in perspective. 

The most convenient point at which to begin is Colombo, the 
strategical centre of British sea-power in the Indian ocean. Four 
streams of traific, India-bound, converge upon Colombo from Aden 
and the Mediterranean, from the Cape, from Australia, and from 
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Titn-karar, 695 
Tiropati, 695 
Tira-TOfijikkalam, 695 
ITiaagntta, 163 
Xiahtai Yasht, 326 
TiBhya See Ikssa 
Tiahyaiakahita, 500, 630 
Tissa, muuster of Yijaya, 607 
XiBsa, BOB of Eantf, 507 
TiBsa (Euda), bob of Mahaohuli, 610 
TiBsa, viceroy of A^oka, 498, 500 
Tissa, wood earner, 611 
XiBBB Abhaya, 609, 610 See aUo 
Devanampiya, Ganapa, Moggalipntta, 
Sura 

XiBBanuTara, 607 
Xivara, 600 
Toalas, 41 
Todhan, 459 
Tod, J , 284 

TomaBohek, W , 330, 871, 379, 380 
Tob^, 695 
Tonoua, 457 
TotemiBBi, 82, 106 

Traders, 129, 136, 211ff , 410, 426, 483. 
434,478,479 

TrBBBinigratioB,108, 112, 188, 148, 144,162 

TrasadaByn, 83, 94, 95, 120 

Travancore, 3, 20, 695 

Treasurer of ^ds See Gilds 

Tree, worship, 105 , oa corns, 638, 639 

Tretaage, 303 

Tn^ala, 167 

Tnchinopoly, 3, 4 , Old, 595 
TnoQla emblems, 582, 629 
Tndhatu (TnynBhan), 83 
Tnkshi, 83 
Trmaskanda, 91 
Trinity, Hindu, 279 
Tnparadisus, 428, 429 
Tripod on coins, 586 fi 
Tnta, 104 

Tntsns, 81, 91, 92, 120, 308, 518 
Tnvtisban (Tndhatu), 83 
Trojan war, 307, 376 
Tiyanma, 83 

Taan-po See Brahmaputra 
Tucker, T G , 394 
Tugrya, 84 

Tails, Tulna, king of Ceylon, 610 
Tara Eavasheya, 120, 121 
Taran, 28 
Turanians, 440 
Turghna, 116 

Turkestan, 28, 44, 60, 69, 70 , Chinese, 
39, 67, 62, 600, 602, 643, 665, 582 , 
Busaian, 565 

Turko-IranianB, 42, 44, 85 
Tumour, G , 470 
Turvafas, 82, 84, 116 
Turvasu, 540 
Tushaspha, 501 
Tuticonn, 2, 5 

Tynespea, 350, 365, 870, 376 
Tzetzes, 394 


uhhahiHS, 176 
U?Inaras, 84, 117, 118, 121 
Udaipur, 21, 22 
Udana, 186, 187, 197 
UdayaginhiU, 634 , caves, 638, 639 
Udayana See Udena 
Udayin, successor of Ajata^atru, 164, 311, 
313, 469, Udayibhadda, 185, 189, 
313 

Udena, 185, 187,188, vatthu, 187, Uda- 
yona, 808, 310, 311, 313 
Udgata, 107, 108 
Udnmbara tree, 240 
Udumbaras, 529, 539 
Ugra^ravaa, 297 
Ugras, 136, 235 
Ugrasena, 120 

Ujjain, Ujjavini, 155, 166 ff, 310, 311, 
816, 469, 473, 485, 494, 497, 600, 612, 
614, 517 B , 622, 631 ff , 539, 671, 600 , 
Ujeni, 632, 639, Ujjeni, 186, 187,188, 
m Ceylon, 606 
Ulukhala, 231 
Ulumpa, 176 

United Provinces, 13 ff , 25, 40, 45. 47. 

307, 614, 528, 651 • • • » 

Universal monarch, 153, 168, 318, 494, 
667 


Upa^ruti, 231 

Upagnpta See Moggaliputta 
Upairisaena, 327 
Upah, 161, 506 , sntta, 161 
UpamavravBB, 83, 94, 120 
Upanishade, 94, 112, 114 ff, 118, 121, 
127, 142 ff, 147, 249, 260, 264, 274 
297, 299, 482, 649 
Upaplavya, 316 
Upapuranas, 300 
Uparaja, 488, 494 
UpatiBsa, king of Ceylon, 609 
Upatissagoma, 606, 607 
Upavedas, 245 
Upavira, 231 
Ura^a, 373 
Uiaiyur, 595 
Urmia, lake, 70 

Uruvela, brother of Bhaddaka^ohSna. 
607 


Uruvela, Ceylon, 606 
UrvB, 328 

Ushas, 79, 104, 105, 109, 113 
Ushavadata, 577, 637 
Us Hjndara, Usmd, Usindam, 826, 327 
Ust Urt, 69 

Usuiy, 98, 137, 218, 235, 248, 287 
Utkala, 601 
Utnya See Utbya 
Uttara, miBSionaiy, 499 
Uttara, township, 178 
Uttara-EuruB, 117, 118, 121 
Uttara-Madras, 117, 121 
Uttarapatha, 537 
Uttara-Phalgunl, 148, 169 
Uttiys, kmg of Cqrlon, 608 
Uttiya, Utnya, monk, 499, 608 
Uva, 604 
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Singapore and the Fai East From Cai)e Comoiin, in llm iinine- 
diato neighbourhood ol Colombo, the Indian coasts divcige to 
Bombay and Kaiaohi on tlio one hand, and to Madias Calcutta, 
and Rangoon on the othei 

Colombo is not, hoMO\cr, in a technical sense Indian. It is the 
chief city of the luxuriant and beantifnl island oi (Jcylon, nhich is 
about as large as Iieland. Neither to-daj nor in the past has 
Ceylon been a iiicio appendage of India. The Buddhist religion 
of half its population, and the Dutch basis of its legal code aie 
the embodiment of chapters in ita histoi} , it is lor good histoiiwil 
reasons that the Goveinorof Cejloii Avntes his dcsj)althcs home to 
the Sccretaiy for the Colonics and not to the Sccietai} for India 

The passage bj bteamer acio'^s the Gulf of Manaar fioni 
Colombo to Tiiticonn on the mainland occnjiics a niglit Midnay 
on the voyage the mountains ol Cejlon he a hundicd miles to the 
cast, and Cape Comoiin a hnndied miles to the nest The gulf 
iiaiiws noiLlnvaid to I’allc Stiail, nhich is almost closed by a 
chain of islands and slioaln, so that the com sc of ships fiom Aden 
into the Bay of Bengal is outside Ceylon. 

Capo Comorin, the f-outheinmost point of India, lies eight 
degrees north of the cqualoi,a distance ncaily equiialentto the 
length of Great Biitaiii Fiom Comoiin the Malabar and Coio- 
inandcl coasts extend foi a thousand miles, the one noi fh-ncstnaid, 
and the other northwaid and then north-cast n aid I’he surf of 


the Arabian sea beats on the Malab«ir coast, that of the Bay of 
Bengal on the Coromandel coast Both the Ai.ibian sea and the 
l^y of Bengal open broadly southnaid to the Indian ocean, for 
the Indian pcmusula na^lo^^8 bcUccii them to a point 

ao interior of tlio Mmn i>cnm»„la „ f„r tl,o i„„,t part n loir 

teo Western Ghiite tlie Buifneo of tlie plaleau fi„ “ 

to a lower brink, which bears the name of Eastern I n . ‘ 

the Eastern Ghats and the Coromandel coast there is a b^r") 
lowland, the Carnatic. Thus India presents a lofty front 
ship appioaching from the west, but a featureless nhm oi , ° 
Bay of Bengal, where the trees of the coastline appciir t ^ 
of a water horizon when seen from a short distance sc ^ 

As the steamer approaches Tuticonu the land 
some miles to the west as a low dark hue alone 
Gradually the detail of the coast separates into a ri 1 "orbo,, 
of'irees and a white city, whose most prominent oh?n^! y^eehition 

''MJect 18 a cotton 
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Idctory. India is a land of cotton Its people have grown cotton, 
woven cotton, and worn cotton from time immemorial. The name 
cahco is derived from Calicut, a town on the Malabar coast which 
was a centre of trade when Emopeans first came over the ocean 

On leaving Tuticorm we travel noithward over the Carnatic 
plain. It is a barren looking country and dry, though at certam 
seasons there are plentiful rams, and crops enough are produced 
to maintain a dense population. Far down on the western horizon 
are the mountains of the Malabar coast, for in this extremity of 
India the Western and Eastern Ghats have come together and 
there is no plateau between them. The mountains nse from the 
western sea and from the eastern plain into a ndge along the west 
coast, with summits about as high as the summits of Ceylon, that 
is to say some eight thousand feet The westward slopes of these 
mountains, usually known as the Cardamon hills, belong to the 
little native states of Travancore and Cochin 

A group of hills, isolated on the plain, marks the position of 
Madura, a hundred miles from Tuticorm Madura is one of three 
southern cities with superb Hindu temples. The other two are 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore, standing not far from one another, a 
second bundled miles on the road fi’om Tuticorin to Madras 

A hundred and fifty miles west of Trichinopoly is Ootacamund, 
high on the Nilgin hills. ‘Ooty,’ as it is familiarly called, stands 
some seven thousand feet above the sea in the midst of a country 
of rolhng downs, rising at highest to nearly nine thousand feet. 
This lofty district forms the southern point of the Deccan plateau, 
where the Eastern and Western Ghats draw together. 

South of the Nilgins is one of the most important features in 
the geography of Southern India The western mountains are 
here breached by the broad Gap of Coimbatore or Palghat, giving 
lowland access from the Carnatic plam to the Malabar coast. The 
Cardamon hills face the Nilgins across this passage, which is about 
twenty miles broad from north to south, and only a thousand feet 
above the sea. 

The significance of the Gap of Coimbatore becomes evident 
when we consider the distribution of population m Southern India. 
For two hundred miles south of Madras, as far as Trichinopoly and 
Tanjore, the Carnatic plam is densely peopled. There are more 
than 400 inhabitants to the square mile A second district of 
equal density of population extends from Coimbatore through the 
Gap to the Malabar coast between the ancient ports of Cochin and 
Cabcut. There are many natural harbours along the Ma^bar 
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, coast all the way from Bombay southward, but the prccipil^us and 
forested Western Ghats impede communication with the interior. 
Only from Calicut and Cochin is there an easy road to the Cat natic 
markets, and this is the moic impoitant because the Coromandel 
coast is beaten with a gi’cat surf and has no natural hat bom k 
T o-day there is a railway from Madias through the Gap of 
Coimbatore to Cochin and Calicut, and from this i ail a a}' a lack 
and pinion lino has been constructed up into the Nilgin heights 
to give access to the lull station of Ootacamiiud There arc 
magnificent landscapes at the edge of the Nilgnis iihcic the 
mountains descend abi uptly to the plains. On the slopes are gi cat 
forests in winch laige game abound, such as sambar and tigci. On 
the heights the vegetation is natuially difleiont fiom the Imiland 
The cultivation ot the Nilgins is chiefly of tea and cinchona 

Northward of the Nilgiiis, on the plateau between the Ghats, 
is the large native state of Mysore Tlic Gamer} rivci uses in 
the Western Ghats, almost within sight of the Mcstcin sea, and 
flows eastwaid acioss Mysoic. As it descends the Eastern Ghats 
it makes great falls. Tlien it tiaveiscs the Cai natic lowland past 
Trichinopoly and Tanjore to the Bay of Bengal 'Jlic falls haic 
been harnessed and made to supply powci, winch is earned clec- 
tncally for nearly a bundled miles to the Kolar goldfield 

Aiound the sources of the Oauvciy, high in the Western Ghats, 
is the little teiritory of Cooig, no huger than the count} of Essex 
in England. The best of the Indian cofice plantations nrc in 
Coorg, which is directly under the Biitish Baj, although adminis- 
tered apart from Madias Mysoie is sepaiatcd from both coasts 
by the British Province oi Presidency of Madras, which extends 
through the Gap of Coimbatore 

All the southern extremity of India, except the gi’cater heights, 
is warm at all times of the year, thougli the heat is never so ^cat 
as in the hot season of northein India Tlicrc is no cool season in 
the south comparable with that of the noith. In most paits of 
India theie aie five cool months, October, No^ ember, December 
January, and February. March, Apiil, and May are the hot season, 
the remaining four months constitute the rainy season, when the 
temperatuic is moderated by the presence of cloud. In the south i 
almost gilt by the sea, some ram falls at all seasons, but alonir' 
the Malabar coast the west winds of the summer bring great 
These winds strike the Western Ghats and the Nilgiri hills i 
drench them with moisture, so that they are thickly forested’ m 
this season great waterfalls leap down the westward ravine* d 
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feed torrents which rush in short valleys to the ocean. One of the 
grandest falls in the world is at Gersoppa in the north-west corner 
of Mysore. 

The city of Madras lies low on the coast four hundred rmlfig 
north of Tuticorm, but the chief military station of southern India 
is Bangalore on the plateau within Mysore A hundred years ago, 
when Sultan Tipu of Mysore had been defeated by the Brik^, 
Colonel Wellesley, afterwards the great Duke of Welhngton, was 
appointed to command ‘the troops above the Ghats.’ The expres- 
sion is a picture of the contrast between the lowland Presidency 
and the upland Feudal State. 

Madras city, hke the other seaports of modem India, has grown 
from the smallest begmnings withm the European period. It has 
now a population of more than half a million. Until within recent 
years, however, Madras had no harbour. Communication was 
maintained witb ships in the open roadstead by means of surf 
boats. Two piers have now been built out into the sea at right 
angles to the shore. At their extiemities they bend inward towards 
one another so as to include a quadrangular space None the less 
there are times when the mighty waves sweep in through the open 
mouth, rendering the haibour unsafe, so that the shipping must 
stand out to sea Almost every summer half a dozen cyclones 
stnke the east coast of India from the Bay of Bengal When the 
Madras harbour was half completed the works were overwhelmed 
by a storm, and the undertaking had to be recommenced If 
we consider the surf of the Coromandel coast, and the bamer 
presented by the Western Ghats behind the Malabar coast, we 
have some measure of the compaiative isolation of southern India. 

From the far south we cross the Bay of Bengal to the far east 
of India. Burma is the newest province of the Indian Empire, if 
we except sub-divisions of older units. In race, language, rehgion, 
and social customs it is nearer to China than it is to India. In 
these respects it may be considered rather the first land of the 
Far East than the last of India, the Middle East. Geographically, 
however, Burma is in relation with the Indian world across the 
Bay of Bengal, for it has a great navigable river which drains into 
the Indian ocean, and not mto the Pacific as do the riveis of the 
neighbouring countries, Siam and Annum. Commercially it is 
coming every day into closer relation with the remainder of the 
Indian Empire, for it is a fruitful land of sparse population, which 
may perhaps be developed in the future by the surplus labour ot 
the Indian plains. 
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The approach from tho sea is unimpressive, for the shore is 
formed by the delta of tho Irrawaddy river. TJic casteimmost of 
the channels by which that great stream enters tho sea is tho 
Rangoon river. Tho city oi Rangoon stands some thirty imles uji 
this channel. Tlic golden spire of its gicat pagoda uses from 
among tho trees on tho first low hill at tho edge of tho dollaic 

plain. 

Fifty years ago Rangoon was a village To-day it has a (juai ter 
of a million people. Like the other coast towns of India and 
Ceylon, it owes its greatness to tho Euiopeans who have conic 
over tho ocean. In all tho earlier ages India looked inwaid, not 
outward. 

Rangoon is placed where tho river makes a bend enstnnrd 
The city lies along the noith bank for some miles, to the iioint 
wheie the Pegu tributary enters. Black smoke hangs over the 
Pegu river, for thcic are many rice mills with tall chimneys along 
its banks. Rangoon harboui is always busy with shipping. Along 
its quays are great timber yards and oil mills, for tho pi oduchs of 
Burma are first and foiemost rice, and then timber, especially 
gieat logs of teak, harder than oak, and then pcti oleum. The 
work of the poit and mills is largely in tho hands of Indians and 
Chinese. The Burmese aio chiefly occiijiicd with w oi k in the fields. 

Tho geography of Burma is of a simple design It consihls of 
four parallel langcs of mountain sti iking soiithwnid, and (hico 
long intervening valleys Tlic easternmost i angc sejiai ales Burma 
and the drainage to tho Indian ocean from Siam and the diainagc 
to the Pacific ocean. This great divide is continued tin oiigli the 
Malay peninsula almost to Singapore, only one degicc north of 
the equator. Tho westernmost range divides Biiima fioni India 
proper, and then follows tho west coast of Buinia to Cape Ncgi.us. 
This range is continued over tho bed of the ocean, and reappcais 
in tho long chain of the Andaman and Nicobai Islands. In its 
eutiiety it has a gi'aceful waving lie upon the map, curving first to 
the west, then to the east, and then again to the west Tho two 
intervening ranges aepaiato the Salween, Sittang, and Iriawaddy 
valleys. ^ 

The valley of tho Salween is less deeply trenched between its 
bounding ranges than aie the other two, and thcicfoie has a 
steeply descending course broken by rapids, and is of small value 
for navigation. At its mouth is the port of Monlmcin. 'flm vallcv 
of the Sittang, which is a relatively short river, prolongs the nnner 
valley of tho Irrawaddy, for the latter stream makes a wcstwaid 
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bend at Mandalay, and passes by a transyerse gap through one 
of the parallel ridges. Beyond this gap it bends southward again, 
accepting the direction of its tiibutary, the Ghindwin. The railway 
from Rangoon to Mandalay runs through the Sittang valley and 
does not follow the Irrawaddy. 

The delta of the Irrawaddy bears the name of Pegu or Lower 
Burma The region round Mandalay is Upper Burma The coast- 
land beyond the westernmost of the mountain ranges is known as 
Arakan. The coastland south of the mouth of the Salween, beset 
with an archipelago of beautiful islands, is known as Tenasserim 

The tram from Rangoon to Mandalay crosses the broad levels 
of the delta, passing through endless rice or ‘paddy’ fields Only 
the ears of the grain are lopped off, the straw is burnt as it stands. 
The Burmans are mostly yeomen, each owning his cattle and doing 
his own work in the fielda Beyond the delta the railway follows 
the Sittang nver, with hill ranges low on the eastern and western 
horizons At Mandalay it comes through to the Irrawaddy agam. 

Theie is a hill in the noithem suburbs of Mandalay, several 
hundred feet high, from which you may look over the city Even 
when seen from this height the houses are so buried m fohage that 
the place appears like a wood of gieen trees It has a population 
of about two hundred thousand, so that it is now smaller than 
upstart Rangoon. Mandalay is the last of thiee capitals a few 
miles apart, which at different times m the past century were the 
seat of the Burmese kings Amarapura, a few miles to the south, 
was the capital until 1822 Ava, a few miles to the west, was the 
capital from 1822 to 1837 

The navigation of the Irrawaddy extends for mne bundled miles 
from the sea to Bhamo, near the bolder of the Chinese Empire 
As the steamer goes northward from Mandalay the banks are at 
first fiat, with here and there a group of white pagodas. Great 
rafts of bamboo and teak logs float down the river. At Eatha the 
flat country is left, for the river there comes from the east through 
grand defiles, with wooded fronts descending to the water’s edge. 
Bhamo lies low along the nver bank beyond the narrows It is 
only twenty miles from the Chinese frontier Many of its houses 
are raised high upon piles, because of the nver floods. Untd 
recently the Kachin hillmen often raided the caravans passing 
from Bhamo mto China. 

To realise the antiquity and the splendour of early Burmese 
civilisation we must descend the Irrawaddy below Mandalay to 
Pagan. There for some ten miles beside the nver, and for thiee 
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miles back from its bank, are the ruins of a great capital, which 
flourished about the time of the Norman Conquest ot England. 
From the centre of the ruined city there are pagodas and temples 
in every direction. 

Fagan is situated in what is known as the dry belt of Burma, 
the typical vegetation of which is a tall growth of cactus. In 
Burma the winds of summer and autumn blow from the south- 
west, as they do in southern India. They bring moisture from the 
sea, which falls in heavy rain on the west side of the mountains 
and over the delta. At Rangoon there is an annual rainfall of 
more than one hundred inches, or more than tin ee times the rain- 
fall of London. At Pagan, however, lying deep in the Ii raivaddy 
valley under the lee of the continuous Aiakaii range, the rainfall 
is small, as little as twenty inches in the 3 car, and the climate is 
hot and evaporation rapid 

Elsewhere in Burma are either rich crops, or the most luxuriant 
forests of tall leafy trees, full of game and haunted by poisonous 
snakes. Wild peacocks come from the woods to feed on the rice 
when it is ripe, and tigers are not unknown in the villages Only 
a few years ago a tiger was shot on one of the ledges of the great 
pagoda in Rangoon. Notwithstanding the age of its civilisation 
Buma is still subject to a masterful nature. Moi cover civilisation 
is confined to the immediate valleys and delta of the Irrawaddy 
and Salween On the forested hills are wild tribes, akin to the 
Burmese in speech and physique— the Slians in the east, the 
Kachins in the north, and the Ohms in the west Bunna contains 
but twelve million people— Burmese, Chinese, Hindus, and the hill 
tribes 

From Burma the passage to Bengal is by steamer, for the 
Buimese and Indian railway systems have not yet been connected 
, The heart of Bengal is one of the largest deltas in the world, a 
gi’eat plain of moist silt bi ought down by the rivers Ganges and 
Brahmaputra from the Himalaya mountaina But hill couiitiy is 
included along the bordeis of the province 

To the north the map shows the high tableland of Tibet, edged 
by the Himalaya range, whose southern slopes descend steeply, 
but with many foothills, to the level low-lying plains of the gi*eat 
rivers. Eastwaid of Bengal there is a mountainous belt, rising to 
heights of more than six thousand feet and densely forested, which 
separates the Irrawaddy valley of Burma from the plains of India, 
These mountains throw out a spur westward, which rises a little 
near its end into the Garo hills. The deeply trenched, relatively 
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narrow valley of the Brahmaputra, known as Assam, lies between 
the Garo hills and the Himalayas The southward drainage from 
the Garo hills forms a deltaic plain, extending nearly to the port 
of Chittagong This plain, traversed by the Meghna river which 
gathers water from the Garo and Khasi range, is continuous with 
the delta of Bengal proper 

To the west of Bengal is another hill spur, beanng the name 
of Eajmahal, which is the noitli-eastern point of the plateau of 
central and southern India. A broad lowland gateway is left 
between the Gaio and Ba]mahal hills, and through this openmg 
the Brahmaputra and Ganges rivers turn southward and converge 
gradually until they join with the Meghna to form a vast estuaiy. 
The country west of this estuary is the Bengal delta, traversed 
by many minor channels, which branch from the nght bank of 
the Ganges before the confluence with the Meghna. East of 
the estuary is that other deltaic land whose silt is derived from 
the south ii ont of the Garo hills It is said that the highest rain- 
fall in the world occurs in those hills, when the monsoon sweeps 
northward from the Bay of Bengal, and blows against their face 
The rainfall on a single day in the rainy season is sometimes as 
great as the whole annual rainfall of London Little wonder that 
there is abundance of silt for the formation of the fertile plains 
below ! 

The approach to the coast of Bengal, as may be concluded from 
this geographical description, presents little of interest At the 
entrance to the Hooghly nver, the westenimost of the deltaic 
channels, aie broad grey mud banks, with here and there a palm 
tree From time to time, as the ship passes some more sohd 
ground, there are villages of thatched huts, surrounded by taU 
green banana plantations. 

Calcutta, the chief port and laigest town of modem India, is 
placed no less than eighty miles up the Hooghly on its eastern 
bank. The large industrial town of Howi’ah stands opposite on 
the western bank. Hot a hill is in sight round all the horizon, 
Only the great dome of the post office rises white in the sunshine. 
Calcutta is connected with the jute mills and engineering works of 
Howrah by a single bridge Below this bridge is the port, always 
thronged inth shipping 

Calcutta has grown round Fort William as a nucleus The 
present Fort, with its outworks, occupies a space of nearly a 
thousand acres on the east bank of the Hooghly below the Howrah 
bridge. To the north, east, and south, forming a glacis for the 
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fort, is a wide green plain, the Maulrm, and beyond this is the 
city The Euiopean quarter lies to the east of the Maidaii. I’lic 
government offices, and beyond them the great native city, lie to 
the north. Calcutta with more than a million inhabitants exceeds 
Glasgow in size, and is the second city of the British Liinjiiie. 

Three hundred miles away to the north, approached from 
Calcutta by the East Bengal railway, is Daijcellng, the hill station 
of Calcutta, as Ootacamund is of Madras TIic railway travel scs 
the dead level of the plain, with its thickly set villages and trojiical 
vegetation. Theie aie some seven hundred and fifty thousand 
villages in India, and they contain about ninety per cent of the 
total population Tlie Province of Bengal has a poinilation equal 
to that of Gieat Biitain and Ireland, but concentrated on an aica 
less than that of Gieat Biitain mtliout Ireland. Yet it contains 
only one gieat city, as greatness of cities is measured in the Bi itish 
Islands. 

Mid-way from Calcutta to Daijceling the Ganges is crossed 
The passage occupies about twenty minutes fiom one lou -lying 
bank to the other. Then the journey is resumed thiough the i ice 
fields, ivith their clumps of graceful bamboo, until at last the hills 
become visible across the noitlicni lioiizon The tram runs into a 
belt of jungle at the foot of the first ascent Passengers change 
to a mountan raihvay, ivliich cariics tlicin up the btceji fiont, uith 
many a turn and twist On the lower slopes is tall foi cst of teak 
and other great tiees, hung thickly with cieepers Piesently the 
timber becomes smaller, and tea plantations are passed W’ith ti im 
rows of green bushes Far below, at the foot of the steep forest, 
spreads to the southern lioiizon the vast cultivated iilaiii Finally 
trees of the fir tribe take the place of leafy trees, and the tmiii 
attains to the sharp ridge top on which is placed Darjeeling, a 
settlement of detached villas in compounds, hanging on the slojies. 

Darjeeling is about seven thousand feet above sea-level, on an 
east and west ndge, with the plains to the south and the gorge ol 
the Rangit river to the north In the caily inoimng, in foitunate 
weather, the visitor may gaze northward upon one of the most 
glorious scenes in the world Over the deep valley at his feet 
still dark in the shade, and over successive ridge tops beyond, rises 
the mighty snow range of the Himalayas, fifty miles away, Avitli the 
peak of Kinchinjunga, more than five miles high, dominating the 
landscape Behind Kinchinjunga, a little to the west, and visible 
from Tiger hill, near Darjeeling, though not from Darjeeling itself 
IB Mount Everest, the highest mountain in the woild, more than 
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five and a half miles high Across the vast chasm and bare granite 
summits in the foreground, the ghttering ivaU of vrhite mountains 
seems to hang in the sky as though belonging to another world. 
The broad distance, and the sudden leap to supreme height, give 
to the scene a mysterious and almost visionary grandenr It is, 
however, only occasionally that the culminating peaks can be seen, 
for they are often veiled m cloud. 

The people of Sikkim, the native state m the hills beyond 
Darjeehng, are highlanders of Mongohan stock and not Indian 
They are of Buddhist religion like the Bm’mans, and not Hindu oi 
Muhammadan like the inhabitants of the plains They are small 
sturdy folk, with obhque cut eyes and a Chinese expression, and 
they have the easy going humourous character of the Burmans, 
though not the delicacy and civihsation of those inhabitants of the 
sunny lowland. 

It is an interesting fact that these hill people should belong to 
the race which spreads over the vast Chinese Empiie That race 
here advances to the last hill bnnks which overlook the Indian 
lowland. The pohtical map of this part of India illustrates a 
parallel fact While the plains are admimstered directly by British 
officials, the mountam slopes descending to them are ruled by 
native prmces, whose territories form a strip along the northern 
boundary of India. I^orth of Assam and Bengal we have in 
succession, from east to west in the belt of hiU countiy, the lands 
of Bhutan, Sikkim, and Kepal From Nepal are recruited the 
Gurkha regiments of the Indian army, the Gurkhas bemg a race of 
the same small and sturdy hill men as the people of Sikkim In 
other words, they are of a Mongoloid stock, though of Hmdu rehgion 

The Bangit nver drains fi'om the hills of Darjeeling, and from 
the snow mountams beyond, into a tributary of the Ganges. 
Several hundred such torrents burst in long succession through 
deep portals in the Himalayan foot hills and feed the great rivers 
of the plain. These torrents are perenmal, for they onginate m 
the melting of the glaciers, and the Himalayan glaciers cover a 
vast area, being fed by the monsoon snows Nearly all the 
agricultural wealth of northern India owes its ongm to the summer 
or oceanic monsoon, which beats agamst the Himalayan mountam 
edge. That edge, gracefully curvmg upon the map, extends through 
fifteen hundred miles The streams which descend from it in long 
series gather mto the rivers Brahmaputra, Ganges, and Indus 

The valley of the Brahmaputra forms the province of Assam. 
Notwithstanffing its vast natural resources, Assam is a country 

2—2 
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Avhich, at most periods of its history, has remained outside the 
Indian civilisation. Even to-day it has but a sparse population 
and a i datively small commercial development, for it lies on the 
through load no whither High and difiicult mountains close in 
the eastern end of its great valley. 

Tlie geography of Assam, though very simple, is on a very 
grand scale The Tsan-po river rises high on the plateau of Tibet 
northward of Lucknow. For more than seven hundred miles it 
flows eastward over the plateau in icar of the Himalayan peaks. 
Then it turns sharply southward, and descends fiom a gieat height 
steeply through a deep gorge, until it emerges from the mountains 
at a level not a thousand feet above the sea. At this point, turning 
westward, it forms the Brahmaputra, ‘the son of Brahma, the 
Creator ’ The Brahmaputra flows for four hundred and fifty miles 
westward through the valley of Assam, deeply trenched betneen 
the snowy wall of the Himalayas on the one hand and the foi ested 
mountains of the Buimese bolder and the KluTsi and Gaio hills on 
the other hand The river rolls donn the valley in a vast sheet of 
water, depositing banks of silt at the smallest obstruction Islands 
form and reform, and broad channels break an ay from the mam 
river m time of flood, and there is no attempt to control them 
The swamps on either hand are flooded in the rainy season, till the 
lower valley is one broad shining sea, from which the lulls slope 
up on either side. The tiaflic on the nver is maintained chiefly 
by exports of tea and timber, and imports of iice for the labouiers 
on the tea estates Some day, when great sums of money are 
available for capital expenditure, the Biahmaputra ivill be con- 
trolled, and Assam will become the seat of teeming production and 
a dense population. The Indian Empire contains three hundred 
and fifteen million people, but it also contains some of the chief 
virgin resources of the world. 

Where the Brahmaputra bends southward round the foot of 
the Garo hills the valley of Assam opens to the plain of Bengal. 
Acioss that plain westwaid, where the Ganges makes a similar 
southward bend round the Rajmahal hills, Bengal merges with the 
great plain of Hindustan, which extends westward and north-ivest- 
Avard along the foot of the Himalayas for some seven hundred 
miles to the point Avhere the Jumna, Avesternmost of the Gangetic 
tributaries, leaves its mountain valley Hindustan begins AVith a 
breadth of about a hundred miles between the Rajmahal hills and 
the northern mountains, spreads gradually to a breadth of two 
hundred miles from the foot hills of the Himalayas to the first rise 
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of the Central Indian hills, and then narrows again to a hundred 
miles where it merges with the Punjab plain between the Ridge of 
Delhi and the Ehmalayas. The great river Jumna-Ganges streams 
southward from the mountains across the head of the plain to 
Delhi, and then gradually bends south-eastward and eastward 
along that edge of the plain which is remote from the mountains, 
as though it were pinned against the foot of the Central hills by 
the impact of the successive great tributaries from the north. 
Three of these tributaries are the Upper Ganges itself, whose 
confluence is at Allahabad, and the Gogia and the Gandak which 
enter above Patna. Tlie Jumna-Ganges leceives from the south 
the Chambal and Son, long rivers but compaiatively poor in water 

Access to the plains of Hindustan was formerly by the naviga- 
tion of the Ganges and its tributaries Then the Grand Trunk 
Road was made from Calcutta to Delhi. Moie recently the East 
Indian Railway has been built from Bengal to the Punjab Both 
the road and the railway avoid the great bend round the hills by 
crossing the upland to the west of Rajmahal. The road descends 
to the Ganges at Patna, but the railway at Benares, where it 
crosses by the lowest bridge over the Ganges. 

Two great provinces divide the plain of Hindust^ between 
them. In the east is Bihar, with its capital at Patna; in the west 
are the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh with their capital at 
Allahabad. For administrative purposes Bihar is now joined with 
Orissa, the deltaic plain of the Mahanadi river on the coast of 
Bengal. A broad belt of sparsely populated hills separates 
Bihar from Orissa, whereas each of these fertile lowlands opens 
freely to Bengal, the one along the Ganges, and the other along 
the coast 

When we go from Bengal into Bihar, or from Bihar into the 
United Provinces it is as though we crossed from one to another 
of the great continental states of Europe. The population of 
Bengal is larger than that of France The population of Bihar 
and Orissa is equivalent to that of Italy. The population of 
the United Provinces is nearly equal to tliat of Germany since 
the War. 

Five considerable cities focus the great population of the 
United Provinces, Allahabad, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Agia, and 
Benares. Allahabad is built in the angle of confluence between 
the Jumna and the Ganges A hundred miles above Allahabad, 
on the right or south bank of the Ganges, is the city of Caivnpore, 
and on the opposite or north bank extends the old kingdom of 
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modern India most directly connected with ancient Sansknfc 
Hindi is now spoken by a hundred million people m all the north 
centre of India. It is the language not only of Bihar and the 
United Provinces, but also of Delhi and of a wide district in 
Central India drained by the Chambal and Son rivers Other 
tongues of similai origin are spoken in the regions around — 
Bengali to the east, Marathi and Gujarati to the south-west 
beyond the Ganges basin, and Punjabi to the north-west Away 
to the south, beyond the limit of the Sansknt tongues, in the 
Province of Madras and neighbouring aieas, aie languages wholly 
alien from Sanskrit They differ from Bbnih, Bengah, Marathi, 
Gujarati, and Punjabi much as the Turkish and Hungarian lan- 
guages differ from the group of allied Indo-European tongues 
spoken in Western Europe Tliese southern Indian tongues are 
known as Dravidian. The most important of them are Telugu, 
spoken by twenty millions, and Tamil ^oken by fifteen millions 
The Dravidian south, however, and the Aryan north and centre 
agree generally in holding some form of Hmduism or Islam 

Withm the central hills there is a wide distnct drained north- 
eastward into the Jumna-Ganges chiefly by the nvers Chambal 
and Son. This di8trict> much less fruithil than the plain of Hindu- 
stan, because less abundantly watered, and composed of rocky 
gi ound instead of alluvium, is ruled by native chiefs The British 
suzerainty is exercised under the Viceroy by the Central Indian 
Agency. Of the chiefe of Central India the moat important are 
Sindhia and Holkar, tivo Maiathas ruling Hindi populations 
Sindliia's capital, Gwalior, lies a httle south of Agra It is domi- 
nated by an isolated rock fort, flat topped and steep sided, more 
than thiee hundred feet in height. Indore, Holkar’s capital, lies 
in the land of Malwa, on high ground about the sources of the 
Cliambal river, a considerable distance south of Gwalior. In the 
neighbourhood is Mhow, one of the chief cantonments of the 
Indian army, placed on the high ground for climatic reasons, hke 
Bangalore in southern India 

The long upward slope to the Chambal headstreams ends on 
the summit of the Vindhya range, a high brink facing southward 
From east to west along the foot of the Vindhya face runs the 
sacred nver Narbada in a deeply trenched valley Thus the 
Narbada has a course at right angles to the northward flowing 
Chambal streams on the heights above The Son river occupies 
almost the same line of valley as the Narbada, but flows north- 
eastward into the Ganges. On the south side of the Narbada 
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valley is the Satpura range, parallel with the Vindhya blink, and 
beyond this is the Tapti river, shorter than the Nai bada, but flow- 
ing westward with a course generally parallel to that of the sacred 
river. The Narbada and Tapti form broad alluvial flats before 
they enter the side of the shallow Gulf of Cambay. South of the 
Tapti begins the Deccan Plateau. 

Tlius a line of hills and valleys crosses India obliquely from 
Bajmahal to the Gulf of Cambay, and divides the rivers of the 
Indian Upland into three systems. North of the Vindhya brink, 
over an area as large as Germany, the drainage descends north- 
eastward to the Jumna-Gaiiges. Between the Vindh3’a range and 
the edge of the Deccan Plateau are the two exceptional rivers, 
Narbada and Tapti, flowing westward in deeply trenched vallejs. 
From the Western Ghats, and from the hills whicli cross India south 
of the Tapti and Son to Bajmahfil, tin ee great rivers floM soiitli- 
Avaid and eastwaid to the Bay of Bengal — the Mahfinadi, Godavari, 
and Kistna. The area di ained by these tin ee streams of the plateau 
is a third of India 

The first ‘factory’ of the English East India Company -n as at 
Surat on the lower Tilpti, but Bombay, two hundred miles farther 
south, long ago supplanted Suiat as the chief centie of European 
influence in Western India. Tlie moie northern town had an easy 
road of access to the interior by the Tapti valley, but the silt at 
the river mouth made it difficult of approach from the sea Bombay 
offered the security of an island, and has a magnificent haihour 
between the island and the mainland, far from the month of any 
considerable stream 

Two new facts have of recent years altered all the relations of 
India with the outer world, and have vitally changed the con- 
ditions of internal government as compaied with those prevailing 
even as late as the Mutiny. The first of these facts was the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, and the second was the construction and 
as regards main lines the virtual completion, of the Indian railwav 
system. Formerly shipping came round the Cape of Good Dope 
and it was as easy to steer a course for Calcutta as for Bombay* 
To-day only bulky cargo is taken from Suez and Aden round the 
southern point of India through the Bay of Bengal to Calcutta. 
The fast mail boats run to Bombay, and thence the railwavs 
diverge south-eastward, north-eastward, and northward to all the 
frontiers of the Empire. Only the Burmese railways remain for 
the present a detached system. But in regard to tonnage of traffic 
Calcutta is still the first port of India, for the country which lies in 
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rear of it— -Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces— -contains 
more than a hundred milhon people. 

Prom Bombay inland runs the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. 
The line branches a short distance from the coast, striking on the 
one hand south-eastward in the direction of Madras, and on the 
other hand north-eastward in the direction of Allahabad on the 
Bast Indian Railway. Each week, a few hours after the arrival of 
the mail steamer at Bombay, three express trains leave the 
Victoria Station of that city. One of them is bound south-east- 
ward for Afridras. The second runs north-eastward to Allahabad, 
and then on to Howrah for Calcutta. The third also runs north- 
eastward, but diverges northward from the Calcutta route to Agra 
and Delhi. When the Government of India is at Simla the last 
mentioned train continues beyond Delhi to the foot of the moun- 
tains. The time taken to Madras is twenty-six hours, to Calcutta 
thirty-six hours, and to Delhi twenty-seven hours Recently a more 
direct line has been made from Bombay to Calcutta winch does 
not pass through AUahabM, but through Nagpur. It traverses a 
hiUy country, much forested and relatively thinly peopled, m the 
upper basins of the Godavari and Mahanadi rivers 

The two lines of the Great India Peninsula system approach 
one another from AUahilbad and fr’om Madras at an angle. They 
are earned separately down the steep mountain edge of the 
Deccan Plateau by two passes, the ThaJghat and the Borghat, 
which have put the skill of engineei’s to the test. The junction is 
in the narrow coastal plain at the foot of the mountains. Thence 
the rails pass by a bridge over a sea strait into Salsette Island, 
and by a second bridge over a second strait into Bombay Island. 

The island of Bombay is about twelve miles long from north to 
south. At its southeim end it projects into the southward Colaba 
Point and the south-westward Malabar Point, between which, 
facing the open sea, is Back Bay The harbour, set with hilly 
islets, lies between Bombay and the mainland, the entry being 
from the south round Colaba Point Bombay is now a very fine 
city, but like the other great seaports of India, it is new — as time 
goes in the immemorial East. Calcutta was already great when 
Bombay was but a small place, for a riverway extends through 
densely peopled plains for a thousand miles inland from Calcutta, 
whereas the horizon of Bombay is barred beyond the harbour by 
the mountain face of the Western Ghats. The real greatness of 
Bombay came only with the opening of the Suez Canal, and of the 
railway hues up the Borghat and the Thalghat. 
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The train works up the Ghats from Bombay through thick 
forests, and if it be the rainy season past rushing waterfalls, until 
it surmounts the brink top and comes out on to the plain of the 
Deccan table-land in the relative di ought of the upper climate 
The Western Deccan in rear of Bombay constitutes the hrarfitha 
country. The Mai.ithas are the southernmost of the jicoples of 
Indo-European speech m India. Their homeland on the plateau, 
round the city of Poona, now forms the mam portion of the 
Province of Bombay. The landscape of the plateau lies widely 
open, studded here and there with table-topped mountains, not 
unlike the kopjes of South Africa. These stcep-sidcd isolated 
mountain blocks have often served as strongholds in uarfare 

South-eastward of Poona, but still on the plateau country, is 
Hyderabad, the largest native state in India It is i iilcd nndci 
British suzerainty by the Nizam. The majority of the Nizrim’s 
subjects speak Telugu and are of Hindu faith, but the Nizam is a 
Muhammadan. Near his capital, Hyderabad, is Golconda Fort, 
rising above the open plateau with flat top and clifl* sides The 
name of Golconda has become proverbial foi immensity of uealth 
Formerly it was the Indian centre of diamond cutting and polishing. 

The wide Deccan Plateau is in most parts of no gicat fertility. 
Over large areas it is fitted rather for the pastuic of hoiscs and 
cattle than for the plough Agricultuie is best in the iivcr valleys 
But there is one large distiict lying on the plateau top east of 
Bombay, and on the lull tops noith and south oi the Nai u.id,i 
valley Avhicli is of a most singular fertility. The usually gianitic 
and schistose rocks of the plateau have here been overlaid by 
great sheets of basaltic lava. Detached portions of these lai.i 
beds foim the table tops of most of the kopje-likc lulls. The lava 
disintegrates into a tenacious black soil, which docs not fall into 
dust during the dry season, but cracks into great blocks which 
remain moist As the dry season advances these blocks shrink 
and the cracks grow broader, so that finally it is dangerous for a 
hoi so to gallop over the plain, lest his hoof should bo caught ui 
one of these fissures. 

This remarkable earth is known as the Black Cotton Soil. Tlie 
cotton seeds are sown after the rams, and as the young plant 
grows a clod of earth forms round its loots which is separated 
fi*om the next similar clod by cmcks. Wheat is grown on this soil 
in the same manner, being sown after the lainy season and leaped 
in the beginning of the hot season, so that from beginning to end 
the crop is produced without exposure to lain, being drawn up by 
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the brilliant sunshine, and fed at the root by the moisture pre- 
served in the heavy soiL 

Thus in the part of India which lies immediately east, north- 
east, and north of Bombay the lowlands and the uplands are aliVfi 
fertile — ^the lowlands round AhmadabM and Baroda, and in the 
valleys of the Narbada and Tapti nvers, because of their alluvial 
soil, and the uplands round Poona and Indore because they are 
clothed with the volcanic cotton soil 

The east coast of India, where it trends north-eastward from 
the mouths of the Godavari nver to those of the Mahanadi, is 
backed by great hiU and forest districts, tenanted by big game 
and by uncivilised tribes of men. The Eastern Ghats are here 
higher than elsewhere, and they approach near to the coast, so 
that their foot plain affords only a relatively narrow selvage of 
populated country. Through this coastal plain the railway is 
carried from Calcutta to Madras 

The reason for the piimitive character of this part of the 
country, and of many of the districts which extend northward 
through the hills almost to the valley of the Son, is to be found m 
the conditions of soil and chmate There have been no volcanic 
outpounngs on the gneissic and granitic rocks hereabouts, and the 
summer cyclones from the Bay of Bengal strike most frequently 
upon this coast and travel inland in a north-westerly direction 
Some of the Gond tribes of the forests, who may perhaps be 
descnbed as the aborigines of India, still speak tongues which 
appear to be older than Dravidian. In the more fertile parts of 
the upper Mahanadi and Godavari basins are comprised the Central 
Provinces of the direct British Baj, whose capital is at Nagpur 
The Central Provinces have an area comparable with that of 
Italy, though their population is but one-third the Italian popu- 
lation They must not be confused with the Central Indian Agency. 

We return to the Avest coast The Bombay and Baioda railway 
runs out of Bombay noithAvard and does not ascend the Ghats, but 
follows the coastal plain across the lower Tapti and Narbada 
nvers to Baioda, and thence on, across the alluvial flats of the 
MahT and neighbouring small nvers, to Ahmadabad The Gaikwar 
of Baroda governs a small but very rich and populous lowland. 
His people speak Gujaiati, though the GaikAvar is a Maratha, like 
Siudhiaand Holkar His teintones are so mixed with those of 
the Bombay Presidency that the map of the plains round Ahmada- 
bad and Baioda city is like that part of Scotland ivhich is labelled 
Boss and Ciomarty. Ahmadabad was once the most important 
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Muhamma^Jan city of Western India, and contains many fine 
architectural monuments, surj^assed only by those of the great 
Mughal capitals, Delhi and Agi*a. 

Westward of the alluvial plains of Gujarat, and beyond the Gulf 
of Cambay, is the peninsula of KathiaAvar, a low plateau, lower 
considerably than the Deccan, but clothed in part with similar 
sheets of fertile volcanic soil. Baroda has territory in KutlnaAvar, 
as has also the Presidency of Bombay, but in addition there are a 
multitude of petty chieftainships. North of Kathiaw'ar is another 
smaller hill district, constituting the island of Cutch. The Rann 
of Cutch, a maisliy area communicating ivitli the sea, sepamtes 
the island from the mainland. Apart from Travancore and Cochin 
in the far south, Kfithiawar and Cutch are the only part of India 
where Feudal States come down to the coast There are a few 
diminutive coastal settlements belonging to theFiencb and Portu- 
guese governments, but these are too insignificant to break the 
general rule that the shores of India are directly controlled by the 
British Baj. The largest of the foreign European settlements is at 
Goa on the west coast south of Bombay. Goa has a fine haibour 
but the Ghats block the roads inland 

We have now completed the itinerary of the inner parts of 
India What remains to be described is the north-western land of 
passage where India merges with Iran and Turan — ^Persia and 
Turkestan. The Himalayan barrier, and the desert plateau of 
Tibet in rear of it, so shield the Indian world from the north and 
north-east that the medieval Buddhist pilgrims from China to 
Gaya were in the habit of travelling ivestward by the desert routes 
north of Tibet as far as the river Oxus, and then southivard over 
the Hindu Kush. Thus they came into India from the north-west 
having circumvented Tibet rather than cross it. Great mountain 
ranges aiticulate with the Himalayas at their eastern end and 
extend into the roots of the peninsida of Further India, Thus the 
diiect way from China into India by the east is obstructed To- 
day as Ave have seen the railivay systems of Burma and India are 
still separate 

The centre of north-Avestern India is occupied by a group of 
large Native States, kiioAvn collectively as Rajputana. Through 
Eajputana, diagonally from the south-Avest north-eastward, there 
runs the range of the Aravalli hills for a distance of fully three 
hundred miles The north-eastern extremity of the Aravallis is 
the Ridge of Delhi on the Jumna river. At their southern end 
but separated from the main range by a holloAv, is the isolated 
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Mount Abu, the highest point in Bajputana, standing up con- 
spicuously from the surrounding plains to a height of some five 
thousand feet. 

East of the Aravallis, in the basin of the Chambal tnbutary of 
the Jumna-Ganges, is the more fertile part ot Eajputana, with the 
cities of Jaipur, Ajmer, Udaipur, and the old fortress of Chitor. 
Beyond the Chambal nver itself, but within its basin, are Gwalior 
and Indore, the seats of the princes Sindhia and Holkar But 
Gwalior and Indore belong to the Central Indian Agency and not 
to Bajputana. 

West of the Aravalli hills is the great Indian desert, prolonged 
seaward by the salt and partly tidal marsh of the Rann of Cutch. 
In oases of this desert are some of the smaller Rajput capitals, 
notably Bikaner. Beyond the desert fiows the great Indus river 
through a land which is dry, except for the irrigated strips beside 
the river banks and m the delta of Sind below Hyderabad. South 
of Mount Abu streams descend from the end of the Aravalli hills 
to the Gulf of Cambay through the fertile lowland of Ahmadabad, 
sunk like a land strait between the plateau of Kathiaivar to the 
west and the ends of the Vindhya and Satpura ranges to the 
east The Aravalhs are the last of the Central Indian hills 
towards the north-west Outside the Aravalhs the Indus valley 
spreads in wide low-lying alluvial plains, like those of the Ganges, 
but dry. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance to India of 
the existence of the great desert of Bajputana The ocean to the 
south-east and south-west of the peninsula was at most times an 
ample protection against overseas mvasion, until the Europeans 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. The vast length of the Himalaya, 
backed by the desert plateau of Tibet, was an equal defence on 
the north side. Only to the north-west does India lie lelatively 
open to the incursions of the wailike peoples of Western and 
Central Asia. It is precisely m that direction that the Indian 
desert presents a waterless void extending north-eastward from 
the Rann of Cutch, for some 400 miles, with a breadth of 150 miles. 
In rear of the desert a minor bulwark is constituted by the Aravalli 
range. 

Only between the north-eastern extremity of the desert and 
the foot of the Himalayas below Simla is there an easy gateway 
into India. No river traverses this gateway, which is on the 
divide between the systems of the Indus and the Jumna-Ganges 
Delhi stands on the west bank of the Jumna at the northern 
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extremity of the Aiavallis, just where the invading forces from the 
north-west came through to the navigable waters. 

Aided by such poAverful natural conditions the Rajputs — the 
word means ‘sons of princes’ — Avere during many centuries the 
defenders of India against invasion by the direct road to Delhi. 
Unable at last to stem the tide of Musalm.in conquest, they have 
maintained themselves on the southern flank of the advance, and 
to-day some of their piinccly families claim to tiacc then lineage 
back in unbroken descent fiom ancestois befoie the Christian 
era. The descendants of conquciors Avho had Mon their kingdoms 
with the SAVord, they remain even noAV pioud aiistociatic clans 
holding a predominant position in the midst of a population iar 
more numerous than themselves 

Narrow gauge lines branch through Rfijputana in the dncction 
of Delhi, past the foot of Mount Abu, AA'lnch i iscs like an island of 
gianite from amid the sandy desert The top of Abu is a small 
rugged plateau, measuimg fourteen miles by foui, in the midst of 
Avhich IS the Gem Lake, a most beautiful sheet of Aiatcr, sot uith 
rocky islands and overhung Avith great masses of rode. TJic liouso 
of the Resident of Rajputfina is on its shore, for Mount Abu is the 
centre from Avhich Rajputana is controlled, so far as is necessary, 
by the advice of the Viceroy. Tlie summit of Abu also beais some 
famous ruins of Jain temples 

Some of the most beautiful cities of India aic in R.ijpufma 
Udaipur stands beside a lake, with its palaces and gliats reflected 
in the clear waters Ajmer, now under direct Biitish rule, is set 
in a hollow among low hills, and is sui rounded by a AAall llcio 
also theie is a lake, and upon its banks arc maiblc pavilions, 
Jaipur is a Availed city, surrounded by rocky lulls croAvned A\ith 
forts The stieets are bioad, and cross one another at nght 
angles. 

The Rajputana Agency is as large as the Avhole British Isles 
but it contains only about ten million people, since a great part of 
it is desert The Ceutial Indian Agency is about as laigo as 
England and Scotland Avithout Wales It has a population onlv 
a little smaller than that of Rajputana We may measure the 
significance of the more important chiefs in these tAvo Agencies bv 
the fact that Sindhia rules a country little less, either m area or 
population, than the kingdom of Scotland 

From Rajputana we come to Delhi, which may truly be called 
the historical focus of all India , for, as Ave have seen, it commands 
the gateway which leads from the Punjab plain to Hindustan, the 
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pUm of the Jumna and the Ganges. Here the fate of invasions 
from India from the north-west has been decided Some have 
either never reached this gateway or have felled to force their 
way thiough it The conquests of Danus in the latter part of 
the sixth century b 0 , and of Alexander the Great in the years 
327-5 BO, weie not carried beyond the Punjab plain Such direct 
influence as they exercised in modifying the character of Indian 
civibsation must therefore have been confined to this region. On 
the other hand, the invasions which have succeeded in passing the 
gateway and in effecting a permanent settlement in Hindustan 
have determined the history of the whole sub-continent. These 
belong to two groups, the Aryan and the Musalmto, distinguished 
by rebgion, language, and type of civilisation, and separated from 
each other by an interval of probably some two thousand yeais. 

For the dironology of the Aryan conquests, which may weU 
have extended over many generations or even centuries, we possess 
no certain dates All the knowledge which we can hope to gain 
of the history of this remote penod must be gleaned fiom the study 
of the ancient scriptures of these Aryan invadeis 

The course of Musalman invasion, which entailed consequences 
of perhaps equal importance, maybe traced with greater precision. 
If we reckon from the Arab conquest of Sind in 73 2 A.D to the 
establishment of the Sultanate of Delhi in 1193 ad., we shall see 
that nearly five centuries elapsed befoie Musalman conquest spread 
from the confines through the Delhi gateway into the very heart 
of India. During this long period it was held in check by the 
Bajput princes , and their ultimate failure to impede its progress 
was due to internal discord which has always been the bane of 
feudal confedeiations. 

So Delhi, founded by the Eajputs in the neighbourhood of 
Indraprastha (the modern Indarpat), the capital of the Kurus 
in the heroic ages celebrated in India's great epic poem, the 
Mahabharata, passed mto the hands ot the invading Musalmans 
and Avith it passed the predominant power in India 

What Benares, and Patna, and Gaya were and are to the 
Brahman and Buddhist civilisataons native to India, what Calcutta, 
and Madias, and Bombay, and Karachi are to the Enghsh from 
over the seas, that were Delhi and Agra to the Musalmans entering 
India from the north-west 

More than three centuries and a quarter later another Musal- 
man invasion, more effective than the former, came into India 
by way of Delhi The Mughals or Mongols of Central Asia had 
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been converted to Islam, and in the time of our King Henry VIII 
they refounded the Musalman power at Delhi. For a hundred 
and fifty years, from the time of our Queen Elizabeth to that of 
our Queen Anne, a seiies of Mughal empciois, from Ilumayun to 
Aurangzeb, ruled in splendid state at Delhi ovei the gi cater part 
of India Agia, a bundled miles lower do^^n the Jumna, became 
a secondary or alternative capital, and in these tno cities we have 
to-day the supreme examples of Muhammadan architectural art 
More than sixty-two millions of the Indian population hold the 
faith of Islam They are scatteied all over the land, usually in a 
minority, but frequently powerful, for Islam has given i uhng chiefs 
to many districts which are predominantly Hindu. Only in tno 
parts of India are the Musalmans in a majority, namely in the east 
of Bengal about Dacca, and in the Indus basin to the north-west 
We may think of the Indus basin — ^lying beyond the dcscit, low 
beneath the uplands of Afghanistan — as being an ante-chamber to 
India proper. In this ante-chamber, for more than nine hundicd 
yeais the Musalmans have been a majority. 

When the decay of the Mughal Empiie began in the time of our 
Queen Anne, the chief local representatives of the imperial i ule, 
such as the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the Naw’abs of Bengal and 
Oudh, assumed an independent position It w-as with these nciv 
dynasties that the East India Company came into conflict in the 
days of General Clive Thus we may regaid the Biitish Einjiirc 
in India as having been bmlt up fiom the fragments into which 
the Mughal Empire broke In one region, however, the Western 
Deccan, the Hindus reasserted themselves, and there was a rival 
bid for empire. From the neighbourhood of Poona the Marathris 
conquered eastward to the borders of Bengal, and northward to 
the walls of Delhi. It was the work of Lord Lake and General 
Wellesley to defeat the Marathas. 

North-westward of Delhi, in the gateway between the desert 

and the mountains, the gi'ound is soivn over with battlefields 

ancient battlefields near the Jumna, where the incoming Musalmans 
overthrew the Indian resistance, and modem battlefields near the 
Sutlej, where advancing British power inflicted defeat upon the 
Sikhs It is by no accident that Simla, the residence of the British 
Viceioy during half the year, is placed on the Himalayan heights 
above this natural seat of empire and of struggle for empire. 

In the Mutiny of 1857 the Sikhs of the Punjab remained loyal 
to the British rule, although they had been conquered in terrible 
battles on the Sutlej less than ten years before. So it happened 
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that some of the British forces in the Punjab irere free to march 
to recapture Delhi, "which had been taken by the mutineers Thus 
the Indian Mutiny was overcome from two bases , on the one hand 
at Lucknow and Cawnpore by an army from Calcutta and the sea ; 
and on the other hand at Delhi by an army advancing from the 
Punjab over the track beaten by many conquerors in previous 
ages. 

The river Jumna runs past Delhi with a southward course, and 
is there crossed by a great bridge, over which the East Indian 
Eailway runs from Delhi through the United Provinces and Bengal 
to Howrah, opposite Calcutta. West of Delhi is the last spur of 
the Aravalli hills, the famous Ridge of Delhi, striking north-east- 
ward to the very bank of the river The city lies in the angle 
between the Ridge and the Jumna To the north, in the point of 
the angle, is the European quarter, in the centre is Shaljahanabad, 
the modern native Delhi , southward of the modem city is Ttrozabad, 
or ancient Delhi Between Shahjahanabad and the river is the 
Fort. 

The plain southward of Firozabad continues to widen between 
the river and the hills, and is strewn over with still more ancient 
ruins To the west of these, at the foot of the hills, and in part 
upon them, is the site chosen for the new imperial capital of 
British India. Finally, eleven miles south of Delhi are the buildings 
of the Kutb Mmar, where are some of the few remains of the early 
Hindu period. 

A hundred miles north-north-east of Delhi is Hardwar on the 
Ganges, at the point where the river leaves the last foothills of 
the Himalaya and enters the plain Hardwar is the rival of 
Benares as a centre of Hindu pilgnmage for the purpose of ablu- 
tion in the sacred waters. At the annual frir are gathered hundreds 
of thousands of worshippers The great day at Hardwar is near 
the end of March when the Hindu year begins Then, according 
to tradition, the Ganges river first appeared from its source m the 
mountains. The water at Hardwar is purer than at Benares in 
the plain. It flows swiftly and is as clear as crystaL 

From near Darjeeling until near Hardwar the foothills of the 
Himalaya for five hundred miles belong to the Gurkha kingdom of 
Nepal, whose capital is Katmandu Notwithstanding its close con- 
nexion with the Indian army, Nepal is counted as an independent 
state, over which British suzerainty does not formally extend. 
From Hardwar, however, for seven hundred miles north-westward 
to where the Indus breaks from the mountains, the foothills 
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belong to the Empire, and npon them stand, high above the plain, 
a senes of hill stations The first of tlicsc stations is Mussooric, 
not far iiorthwaid of Haidwar. Mussoorio is about a mile above 
sea level. Close by, but lower down, is Delna Dun, the head- 
quarters of the Gurkha Rifles. Ilereabouls the Taini, an elephant- 
haunted jungle belt, follows the foothills, separating them fioin 
the cultivated plains A hundred miles fai thcr along the mountain 
brink is Simla, the summer capital of India, high on a spin aboie 
the divide between the Indus and the Ganges. The snon olteii 
rests on the gionnd in the winter at Simla. 

Immediately to the north of Simla the Sutlej, tributary to the 
Indus, trenches a way out of the mountains, and nlieic it issues on 
to the plain is the ofi-takc of a great system of irrigation canals 
The lowland noith-westwaid of Delhi has a spaise lainfall, for the 
monsoon has lost much of its moisture thus far noith-Mcstnaid 
fi'om the Bay of Bengal. As a result of the constiiiction of the 
irrigation canals colonies have been established between the Sutlej 
and the Jumna, and wheat is giown on thousands of sqnaio miles 
that were formerly waste India has a gi’eat population, but Mith 
modern methods of water supply, and more advanced methods of 
cultivation, there is still ample loom for settlement Mitliin its 
boundaries. 

Two Sikh Feudal States, Patuila and Nablia, ai e included v> itlim 
the area now irrigated fiom the Sutlej, but Amritsar, the holy city 
of the Sikhs, lying beyond the Sutlej, about tivo lumdicd and fifty 
miles from Delhi, is undei the immediate British Raj Fiftj miles 
west of Amritsar is Lahoie, the old Musalmrui capital of the 
Punjab We conquered the Punjab from the Sikhs, but for many 
centuries it had been ruled by the Musalmtins In the bieak-up of 
the Mughal Empire dining the eighteenth century, invadcis came 
from Persia and from Afghanistan, who earned devastation even 
as far as Delhi. In their ivake, with relative ease, the Sikhs 
contemporaries of the Marathas of Poona, established a dominion 
in the helpless Punjab They extended their rule also into the 
mountains of Kashmli, north of Lahore 

In all the British Empiie there is but one land frontier on 
which warlike preparation must over be leady. It is the north- 
west frontier of India True that there is another boundary 
even longer, drawn across the Ameiican continent, but there 
fortunately only customs-houses are necessary, and an occasional 
police guard. The north-west fi’ontier of India, on the other 
hand, lies through a region whose inhabitants have been recruited 
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throughout the ages by invading irarhke races Except for the 
Gurkha mountaineers of Nepal, the best soldiers of the Indian 
army are drawn from this region, from the Eajputs, the Sikhs, the 
Punjabi Musalmans, the Dogra mountaineers north of the Punjab, 
and the Pathan mountaineers west of the Punjab The provmces 
along this frontier, and the A%han land immediately beyond it, 
are the one region in all India from which, under some ambitious 
lead, the attempt might be made to establish a fiesh imperial rule 
by the overthrow of the British Raj Such is the teachmgof 
history, and such the obvious fate of the less warlike peoples of 
India, should the power of Britain be broken either by warfare on 
the spot, or by the defeat of our navy Bejond the north-west 
frontier, moreover, in the remoter distance, are the continental 
powers of Euiope. 

The Indian army and the Indian stiategical railways are there- 
fore organised with special reference to the belt of temtoiy which 
extends north-east and south-west beyond the Indian desert, and 
is traversed from end to end by the Indus river This frontier 
belt divides naturally into two parts Inland we have the Punjab, 
where five nvers — the Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, and Sutlej — 
emerging from their mountam valleys, gradually close together 
through the plain to form the single stream of the Lower Indus ; 
seaward we have Sind, iiheie the Indus divides mto distributanes 
forming a delta 

Sind IS a part of the Bombay Presidency, for it is connected 
with Bombay by sea from the port of Earachi Of late a railway 
has been constructed from Ahmadabad, m the main territory of 
Bombay, across the southern end of the desert to Hyderabad, at 
the head of the Indus delta. The Punjab is a sepaiate province, 
■with its own lieutenant-governor at Lahore, and a population as 
large as that of Spain. 

To understand the significance of the north-west frontier of 
India we must look far beyond the immediate boundaries of the 
Empire, Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan form a smgle plateau, 
not so lofty as Tibet, but still one of the great natural features of 
Asia. This plateau in its entiiety is most convemently known as 
Iran On all sides the Iranian plateau descends abruptly to low- 
lands or to the sea, save in the north-west, where it nses to the 
greater heights of Armenia, and m the north-east, where it rises to 
the lofty Pamirs Southward and south-westward of Iran he the 
Arabian sea and the Persian gul^ and the long lowland which is 
traversed by the nvers Euphrates and Tigris. Northward, to the 
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towards India , but in ancient times the road went farther south 
over the Mula Pass. It debouches upon the plain opposite to the 
great Indian desert Theicforo the Kliyber route has been the 
more frequently’ ti odden, for it leads dii cctly, between the desert 
and the mountains, upon the Delhi gatoivay of inner India. 

Another line of communication connecting India with Persia 
passes through the Malvran, or the barren legion lying along the 
coast of Baluchistln Tins loute was much frequented by Arab 
tiaders in the Middle Ages , and by' it at an earlier epoch Alexander 
the Great led back one detachment of Ins foi ccs with disastrous 
results. But apart from this icturn inaicli, and the Indian 
expeditions of Scmiramis and of Cyius which it was designed to 
emulate and w’liich may 01 may not be historical, tins route seems 
not to have been followed by any of the gieat invasions of India 
in histoiical times 

The practical significance of all this geography becomes evident 
not only when wo study the history of Ancient India but also 
when we consider the modern organisation of the Indian defensive 
forces They aie grouped into a northern and a southern army. 
The northern army is distributed liom Calcutta past AUahtibad 
and Delhi to Peshawar, the ganison city on the frontier. All the 
troops stationed along this line may be regarded as supporting the 
brigades on the Kliyber front. The southern army is similarly 
posted with reference to Quetta on the Bolan route It is dis- 
tributed thiough the Bombay and Madras Presidencies, whence 
Quetta can be reinfoiced by sea through the port of Karachi 

Tlie conditions of the defence of India have been vitally changed 
by the coiisti uction of the Koith-Western Raihvay from Karachi 
through the Indus biasin, with blanches tow aids the Bolan and the 
Kliyber To-day that defence could be conducted over the sea 
dll cctly from Britain through Kaiachi, so that the desert of 
lUiyputana would he between the defending aimics and the main 
community of India w’lthin 

Kaifichi stands at the w ostein limit of the Indus delta, in a 
position therefore comiiarable to that of Alexandria beside the 
Nile delta. The laihvay keeps to the w’est of the river for more 
than three hundred miles as far as Suklcur, where is the Lansdowne 
bridge, eight bundled and foity feet long, between Sukkur and 
Bohri on the east banlc. This is the very heart of the rainless 
region of India. Duiing twelve years there were only six showers 
at Rohri A scheme is under consideration for damming the Indus 
near this point, in order that the iiTigation canals below may be 
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fed, not only in time of flood as at present, but in the season of 
low watei as well 

From Sukkur a branch lailway travel ses the desert north- 
westwaid to the foot of the hills below the Bolan pass Tins part 
of the desert occupies a re-eutenng angle of lowland, with the 
mountains of Afghanistan to the north and those of Baluchistan 
to the west On the map, the Afghan ranges have the eftcct of 
being festooned from the Bolan eastwaid and noithnaid The 
railway ascends to Quetta either by the Mushkuf valley — the 
actual line of the Bolan tonent having been abandoned — or by a 
longer loop line, the Harnai, which runs to the Pishln valley, noi th 
of Quetta. The latter is the usual way By the Mushlcfif route 
the line is cartied over a boulder-strewn plain about half a mile 
broad in the bottom of a gorge, with steeply rising heights on 
either side. Here and theie the stiip of louci gi'ound is trenched 
and split by deep canyons. At first the rails follow the Mushkaf 
river, and the giadients are not very severe, but once Hirok, at 
the source of the BoUn river, is passed, a giadicnt of one in 
twenty-five begins, and two poucifiil engines are icquircd to 
drag the tiam up The steep bounding ridges now close in on 
either side, with cliffs rising almost perpendiculaily to 8c\cral 
hundred feet Occasional blockhouses high up amid the ciaga 
defend the pass. 

The gradients of the Harnai route aie not quite so steep as 
those of the Mushkaf Should either way be blocked or carried 
away by landslips or floods, the other would be available The 
Harnai line passes through the Chappar nft, a piccipitoiis goigo 
in a gieat mass of limestone The old Bolan gorge way of the 
caravans was dangerous because of the sudden spates uhich at 
times filled all the bottom between the cliffs 

Quetta lies about a mile above sea-level in a small plain, sur- 
rounded by great mountains lising to heights of two miles and 
more Irrigation works have been constiucted, so that Quetta is 
now an oasis amid desert mountains It has a population of some 
thirty thousand. The Agent General for British Baluchistan 
resides there. The town is very strongly fortified, for it commands 
the railways leading from the Khojak pass down into India. 
Quetta and Peshawar aie the twin keys of the frontier 

Fiom Quetta there is a railway noith-westward for another 
hundred and twenty miles to Chaman on the Afghan frontier 
where is the last Biitish outpost This line pierces the Khojak 
ridge by a tunnel and then emerges on the open upland plain of 
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chiefly Musalman In the Bazar are to be seen representatives of 
many Asiatic races, for Peshawar is the market of exchange whci o 
the great road from Samaikand and Bukhara, over tlie Ilindu 
Kush and through Kabul, by the Khybcr meets the load from 
Delhi and Lahore. Here you may buy skeins of Chinese sillc, 
brought by the same roundabout ways that wcic trodden by the 
Chinese pilgwms in the Middle Ages. 

Jamrud, at the entrance to the Khj'ber, lies some nine miles 
west of Teshawar In the Sarai at Jamrud all caravans going into 
India or returning to Central Asia halt for the night The great 
Bactrian camels, two-humped and shaggy, picsent an nniiontcd 
contrast with the smaller Indian camels The fort of Ali Masjid, 
nearly three thousand feet above the sea, crowns the steep ascent 
to the crest of the pass. At Landi Kotal begins the descent into 
Afghanistan. Thus the Khyber is a saddle in the heights, not the 
gorge of a torrent as is the Bolan. The Kabul iiver floMs tliiough 
an open valley until it nears the British frontier Then it swerves 
through a precipitous chasm by a northwaid loop The road is 
therefore carried over the intervening mountain spur. 

The Khyber is protected by its own lull tubes, enlisted in the 
Khyber Rifles. We have brought these Pathfm mountaineei’S into 
the service of law and order by eni oiling them in military foiccs, 
just as the Scottish highlanders were enrolled in the British aiiny 
in the eighteenth century. Tlie Patliilns aie boin fighters. TJicy 
love fighting for its own sake, and many a cuiious talc is fold of 
the vendettas intermittently continued when the Khyber riflemen 
of Peshawar retuin from time to time on furlough to their homes 
in the hills 

The Indus river rises, like the Brahmaputia, high on the 
plateau of Tibet to the north of Benaies, and flows north-westward 
through the elevated valley of Leh until it reaches the 3Gth paiallel 
of latitude There it turns south-westward and cleaves its way 
through the Himalayas by the grandest gorge in the world. You 
may stand on the nght bank of the Indus and look across the river 
to where the summit of Nanga Parbat descends by a single slope ' 
of four miles— measured vertically— to the nver bank, every yard 
of the drop being visible. 

Within the great northward angle thus made by the Indus is a 
second smaller valley amid the mountains, wliich is also drained 
through a gorge to the Punjab. This is the famous valley of 
Kashmir, whose central plain, sheltered in every direction by lofty 
snow-clad mountains, is a sunny paradise of fertility. Srinagar is 
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the capital of Kashmir, whose Maharaja rules also over Ladakh 
(capital Leh) formeily a province of Tibet. 

Tlie nortliernmost outposts of tlie Empire are in the valleys of 
Gilfi^t and Chitral, which diverge south-eastnard and south-west- 
Wtard to the Indus and Kabul rivers Enframing Gilgit and Chitral 
is a great angle of the loftiest mountain ridge, which may be 
likened, as it appears upon the map, to a pointed roof sheltenng 
all India to the south The south-eastward limb of the angle is 
the Karakoram range, and the south-westward is the Hindu Kush 
range Tlie north-western extremity of the Himalaya fits into the 
angle of the Karakoram and the Hindu Kush, from which it is 
separated by the valleys of Leh, Gilgit, and ChitraL 

The Karakoram is backed by the heights of the Tibetan plateau, 
here it is true at their narrowest, but none the less almost in- 
accessible, except for one or two passes at heights of 18,000 feet, 
which are traversed in the summer time by a few Yak caravans 
In the Karakoram is mount Godwin Austen, second only to Everest 
among the mountains of the world There also are the largest 
glaciers outside the Arctic and Antarctic regions. 

Tlie Hindu Kush, notwithstanding its elevation, is in marked 
contrast to the Karakoram. It is a single broad ndge, backed by 
no plateau, and is notched by some relatively low passes The 
ndge itself may be crossed in a few days or even hours at heights 
of twelve and thirteen thousand feet The difficulties of access 
from the valley head of Kabul to the lovland of Bactria on the 
Oxus lie rather in the approaches to the passes than in the passes 
themselves. But human patience has in all ages succeeded in 
surmounting these difficulties , and the Hindu Kush, although the 
natural boundary of India north-westward, has been no effective 
barrier either in a military or a commercial sense. 

There is lateral communication between the Khyber and Bolan 
routes outside the Indian frontier and yet within the Hindu Kush. 
The route follows a chain of valleys between Kabul and Kandahar 
through Ghazni Along it from Kandahar to Kabul the army of 
Alexander the Great marched to his j^actrian and Indian cam- 
paigns and it again became famous in the last generation because 
of the march of General Roberts from Kabul to the relief of 
Kandahar during the Afghan war of 1882 From this Kabul- 
Kandahar road several passes penetrate the mountainous belt of 
the Indian frontier, piesenting alternative exits from the two 
trunk routes. But amid the maze of mountains north of the 
Kabnl-Kandahar line, there are no practicable alternatives to 
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the two ways — over the Hindu Kush and over the plateau from 
Seistan 

The long barrier of the Hindu Kush scorns as if it u ere designed 
by nature to bo the protecting boundary of India on the noi th- 
west It IS the ‘scientific frontier' which in the last century 
British policy sought in vam to secure. At the picscnt tunc it 
lies mostly within the ‘bufler state’ of AighanistTin which Mas 
created as the best alternative But there have been pciiods in 
history when it has formed the actual, as ivcll as the ideal, limit of 
the Indian einpiic. In the last quartci of the fourth century no, 
within a few years of the dc])aituic liom India of Alexander the 
Great, it sepaiatcd the dominions of the Maiiiya cmpcior of 
India, Chandragupta, from those of Sclcucus Nicator, Alexandci ’s 
successor in the eastern portion of his vast emiiire In about the 
middle of the thiid century n.o. the Sclcucid piovincc of Bactria, 
which lay immediately to the north of the Hindu Kush, bccamo 
an independent kingdom, fiom nhich, ■when the Maiiiya cmpiic 
declined and the bariier was no longer adequately protected, 
a second senes of Greek invasions poured into India about 200 ii c. 

The river Indus also appeals at fust sight to foim a natiiial 
boundaiy between India and Imn, but in this case it Mould be 
more correct histoiically to say that the country thiough mIucIi it 
flows has more fiequcntly been the cause of contention bctMcen 
India and Iran. The very name India, ‘the country of the Indus,’ 
was fiist known to the West as that of a province of the Pcisian 
empire. In Heiodotus, the Greek historian of the wais betMcen 
the Persian empire and Gieece in the caily part of the fifth 
century B.O., it bears its original meaning. At a later date, Greek 
and Roman Mriters, as so often happens in geogiaphical nomen- 
clature, transferred the name of the best knoivn province to the 
whole country and set an example which has since been followed 
universally. 

Thus we conclude a rapid survey of the histoiical and political 
geography of a vast region The south and centie of India is 
structurally an island, M'hose steep brinks, the Western and Eastern 
Ghats, are continued — beyond the coastal selvage and the strip of 
shallow water off shore— by renewed steep descents into the 
abysses of the Aiabian sea and the Bay of Bengal, two miles deep 
This gieat island has gi’amtic foundations, although it is clothed ni 
places with volcanic locks. Its landward brinks are marked by 
mount Abu, the Aravalh hills, the ridge of Delhi, and the long low 
eastward curve of lulls ending at Rajmahal, where the principal 
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coal seams of India lest on the granitic base The salient angles 
at Delhi and Bajmahal are received, at a distance, by the great 
re-entering angles of the mam framework of Asia, constituted by 
the brink of Iran beyond the Indus, the Himalayan brink of Tibet, 
and the mountains of the Buimese border. Between these rocky 
limits — sabent on the Indian side and re-entering on the Asiatic 
side — extends a broad alluvial plain, two hundred miles in average 
breadth, and two thousand miles long, from the mouths of the 
Ganges northward to the foot of the mountains, then north- 
westward along that foot to the Punjab, and then south-westward 
to the mouths of the Indus 

The Indian heights proper are so relatively low, attainmg to 
eight or nine thousand feet only in the far south, that the whole 
geography of India seems to be dommated by the Himalayas. We 
recover our sense of the true proportions only when we reflect that 
even the Himalayas are only five or six miles high, and that India 
is two thousand miles long Hone the less the Himalayas and 
Tibet are in a very real sense the controlhng fact of Indian 
geography. Tliey pierce upward through more than half the 
atmosphere into highland climates, and therefore constitute for 
man a mighty natural boundai^'. Tliey also guide and limit the 
winds of the lower air, and thus govern the Indian climate India 
is an agncultural land, whose tillage is everywhere dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, upon the moisture brought from the 
southern ocean by the great wmd swirl of the summer and autumn 
monsoon That swirl strikes the Malabar coast as a south-west 
wind, sweeps over Bengal as a south wmd, and drives up the 
Ganges plains as a south-east wmd. The whole movement is 
induced by suction to where the air is nsing over the hot plams 
of the Middle Indus. There m the summer is one of the hottest 
places, if not the hottest place m the world- Tlie wmds which 
come down to it oflT the Iranian plateau, thus completing the swirl, 
stream off a dry land, and bnng no moisture. In the winter a diy, 
bright wind, the north-east monsoon, descends from Tibet over all 
India. Only in the Punjab and in the far south are there con- 
siderable winter rams The Punjab is m Mediterranean latitudes, 
where it rains in the winter. 

By these physical characteristacs India is made fimtfiil, and is 
at the same time more than half isolated from the rest of the 
world Tlie most primitive of its inhabitants are the Gonds and 
other tnbes, who have been dnven mto the forest recesses of the 
hills eastward of the Deccan plateau and into other regions difficult 
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of access throughout the sub-continent. Tlie Dravidian languages 
have been preserved in the southern promontory. The Aryan and 
later invaders from western and central Asia have come from the 
north-west through the passage of Delhi, and have thence dispersed 
south-eastward down the Ganges to Bengal, and south-westward 
to the fei tile Gujarati and Maratlui countries Through the eastern 
mountains, which sever the Indian Empire from China, have pene- 
trated in historical times few great invasions , and these have not 
been far-reaching in their political results But if no may judge 
from the physical types and languages of the populations, and 
from their social characteiistics, there has been from prehistoiic 
times onwards a constant iniiltiation of Mongolian stock, not only 
abundantly into Burma, and along the Tsan-po valley to the foot- 
hills of the Himalaya, but also in lesser degree into Assam and into 
the eastern paits of Bengal about Dacca 

From the days of the Gieek pilot Hippalus, the monsoons have 
carried some sea traffic to and fro over the Arabian sea from the 
direction of Aden. Sind was raided by Muhammadans overseas. 
But Sind lies outside the desert of RajputTina The Malabar coast 
long had commercial intercourse with the Nearer East, and thus 
indirectly with Christendom. But the Western Ghats lie behind 
the Malabar coast In the south of India, on that coast, are two 
curious relics of this traffic, two small ancient communities of Jons 
and of Clinstians. But these are exceptional Tlie one gateway 
of India wliich signified, until modern times, was the north-uestem 
land-gate Most of the history which is to be nai rated in these 
volumes bears, directly or indirectly, some relation to that great 
geographical fact 



CHAPTER II 

A PEOPLES AND LANGUAGES 

The Indian Empire is the abode of a vast collection of peoples 
who differ from one another in ph3’sical characteiistics, in language, 
and in culture more widely than the peoples of Europe Among 
them the three primary ethnographical divisions of mankind — the 
Caucasian or white type, with its subdivisions of blonde and dark, 
the Mongolian or yellow type, and the Ethiopian or black type- 
are all represented the first two by various laces in the sub- 
continent itself, and the last by the inhabitants of the Andaman 
Isles. Pour of the gi'eat families of human speech — the Austric, 
the Tibeto-Chinese, the Diavidian, and the Indo-European — are 
directly represented among the living languages of India, of which 
no fewer than two hundred and twenty are recoided in the Census 
Rqtort for 1911 , while a fifth great family, the Semitic, which has 
been introduced by Muhammadan conquerors in historical times, 
has, through the medium of Arabic and Persian, greatly modified 
some of the Indian vernaculars. The Austric, Tibeto-Chinese, and 
Indo-European families are widely spread elsewhere over the face 
of the earth. The Diavidian has not been traced inth absolute 
certainty beyond the hmits of the Indian Empire, but there is 
evidence which seems to indicate Uiat it was introduced into India 
in prehistoric times 

Ilie drama of Indian history, then, is one in which many peoples 
of very diverse origin have played their parts In all ages the 
fertility and the riches of ceiiam regions, above all the plain of the 
Ganges, have attracted invaders ft om the outside woi Id, while over- 
population and the desiccation of the land have given an impulse 
to the movements of peoples from the a^acent regions of Asia. 
Thus both the attracting and the expulsive forces which determine 
migrations have acted in the same direction. It is true indeed that 
the civilisations which have been developed in India have reacted, 
and that Indian religions, Indian literature, and Indian art 
have spread out of India and produced a deep and far-reaching 
influence on the countnes of Pm ther Asia, but the migrations and 
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the conquests which provided the human energy with wliich tlicse 
civilisations were created have invariably come into India from the 
outside. And the peninsular character of the sub-contincnt has 
retained invaders within its borders, with the result that lacial 
conditions have tended to become ever more and more complex. 
The outcome of the struggle for existence between so many peoples 
■“■possessing different traditions and different ideals is to be seen in 
the almost infinite variety of dcgiees of culture which exists at the 
present day Some types of civilisation have been progressive, 
others have remained stationary So that we now find, at one 
extreme of the social scale, communities whose members ai e con- 
tributing to the advancement of the literature, science, and art of 
the twentieth centuiy, and, at the othci extreme, tiibes still 
governed by their primitive constitutions, still using the implements 
and weapons, and still retaining the religious ideas and customs of 
their remote ancestois 111 the Stone Age 

The Himalayas fonn an effective bairier against diicct invasions 
jfrom the north the exceedingly toilsome passes in their centre 
are traversed only by a feiv patient tradeis or adventurous ex- 
plorers But at tlie western and eastern extremities, rncr valleys 
and more practicable mountain passes afibrd casici means of 
access. Thi ougli these gateways swai ms of nomads and conquering 
armies, from the direction of Peisia on the one hand and fiom the 
direction of China on the other, have poured into India fiom time 
immemorial 

By routes passing through Baluchistan on the west and Afghani- 
stan on the north-west, the couutiy of the Indus has been repeatedly 
invaded by peoples belonging to the Caucasian race fiom Western 
Asia, and by peoples belonging to the Northern or Mongolo-Altaic 
group of the Mongolian race from Central Asia, But these immi- 
grations weie not all of the same nature, 1101 did they all pioduce 
the same effect on the population of India In the course of time 
their character became transfoimed At the most remote period 
they were slow persistent movements of whole tribes, or collections 
of tribes, ivith their women and children, their flocks and herds at 
a later date they were little more than oiganised expeditions of 
armed men The former exercised a permanent influence on the 
racial conditions of the country which they invaded the influence 
of the latter was pohtical or social rather than racial 

This change in the nature of invasions was the gradual effect of 
natural causes Over large tracts of Asia the climate has changed 
within the historical period. The rainfall has diminished or ceased 
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and once fi uitiul lands have been converted into impassable deserts 
Both Iran and Turkestan, the two 1 eservoirs from •« hich the streams 
of migi’ation flowed into tlie Indus valley, have been affected by 
this desiccation of the land Aichaeological investigations in 
Scistan and lu Chinese Turkestan have bi ought to light the monu- 
ments of ancient civilisations which had long ago passed into 
oblivion. Especially valuable from the historical point of view aie 
the accounts g^veii by Sir Aurel Stem of his w'onderful discovenes 
in Chinese TuikestTin From the chronological evidence, which he 
has so carefully collected from the documents and monnments dis- 
coveiedjWe are enabled to ascertain the dates, at which the vanous 
ancient sites were abandoned because of the progi essi ve desiccation 
during a penod of about a thousand yeais (fimt centuiy BC to 
ninth centuiy A.D ) We may thus lealise how it has come to pass 
that a region which once foiincd a means of communication not 
only betw cen China and India, but also bctw'cen China and Europe, 
has now become an almost insupeiable batiier. The same causes 
have tended to separate India from Iran The last n i uption wdiicli 
penetrated to Delhi, the heai t of India, thiough the north-western 
gatewaj was the Peisian expedition of Nadu Shrih in 1739 . 

The loutcs which lead from the cast into the countiy of the 
Ganges seem not to have been affected to the same extent by 
climatic changes The invadcis fioin this qnartci belonged to the 
Southein group of the Mongolian lace, the home of which was 
probably 111 N.W. China They came into India pai tly fi om Tibet 
dowm the ^ alley of the Brahmaputra, and pai tly fi 0111 China thi ough 
Buima by tlic Mekong, the Salween, and the Iiraw’addy. To other 
obstacles which impeded their progress w'eie added the dense 
grow'th of the jungle and its wild inhabitants Tiibal migiations 
from these regions can scarcely be said to have ceased altogether 
even now. But they are held in check by the Bi itisli occupation 
of Upper Buima The movements to the south-w'est and south of 
the Kachiiis, a Tibeto-Burmaii tube, fiom the 1101 th of Upper 
Burma have in recent times afforded an illustiation of the nature 
of these migrations {Imp Gaz xrv, pp 253 - 5 ) 

Thus have foreign laces and foreign civilisations been bi ought 
into India, the history of winch is in a laige measure the story of 
the stiuggle between newcomcis and the cailier inhabitants. Such 
invasions may bo compaied to waves breaking on the shore. Their 
force becomes less the fai ther they proceed, and their direction is 
determined by the obstacles with which they come in contact 
The most effective of these obstacles, even when human effort is 
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the direct means of resistance, are the geographical bairiors which 
nature itself has set up. Wo shall therefore best understand the 
distribution of races m the sub-continent if wc remember its chief 
natural divisions. 

The ranges of the Vindhya system with their almost impene- 
trable forests have in all ages formed the gi’eat dividing lino 
between Northern and Southern India. In eaily Brahman litera- 
ture they mark the limits beyond which Aryan civilisation had not 
yet penetrated, and at the present day the two gicat regions 
which they separate continue to offer the most sti iking continsts in 
racial character, in language, and in social institutions. But the 
Vindhyas can be passed without difficulty at their western and 
eastern extremities, where lowlands form connecting links uith 
the plains of the Indus and the Ganges The coastal icgions arc 
therefore transitional Hioy have been more diicctly affected by 
movements from the north than the central plateau of the Deccan. 

In Northern India, natural boundaiics arc maikcd by the nvci 
Indus, by the Thar or Great Desert of Bajputana, and by the sub- 
Himalayan fringe which is connected on the cast with Assam and 
Burma. 

The seven geogi^aphical regions thus indicated form the basis 
for the ethnogi’aphical classification of the peoples of India uhich 
IS now generally accepted. The scheme was propounded by tho 
late Sir Herbert Risley in the Cemm Report foi 1901. Its details 
are the result of careful mcasuiemcnts and observations extending 
over many years. It is conveniently summarised in the Imperial 
G(mttec,r (new edition, vol. i, pp 202 ff ) from which the descrip- 
tions in the following account are quoted Tho physical types aio 
here enumerated in an order beginning from the south, instead of 
from the north-west as in tho original scheme : 

1. The Dravidian type in the larger section of the peninsula 
which lies to the south of the United Provinces and east of about 
longitude 76°E. ‘The stature is short or below mean , the com- 
plexion very dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl; eyes dark, head long; nose veiy 
bioad, sometimes depressed at the root, but not so as to make the 
face appear flat.’ 

This was assumed by Risley to be ‘ the original typo of the 
population of India, now modified to a vaiying extent by the 
admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongoloid elements ’ It must 
be remembered, however, that, when tho teim ‘Dravidian’ is thus 
used ethnogi’aphically, it is nothing more than a convenient label. 
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It must not be assumed that the speakers of the Dravidian lan- 
guages are abongmes. In Southern India^ as m the North, the 
same general distinction exists between the more primitive tribes 
of the hills and jungles and the civilised inhabitants of the fertile 
tracts, and some ethnologists hold that the difference is racial and 
not merely the result of culture Mr Thurston, for instance, says : 

It IS the Pre-Dravidian aborigines, and not the later and more cnltnred 
Drandians, who must be regarded as the primitive existmg race These Fre- 
Dravidians are differentiated from the Bravidian classes by their short statnre 
and broad (platyihme) noses. There is strong ground for the behef that the Pre- 
Bravidians are ethnically related to the Yeddas of Ceylon, the Toalas of the 
Celebes, the Batin of Sumatra, and possibly the Australians {The Madras 
Presidency, pp 124-5 ) 

It would seem probable, then, that the original speakers of the 
Dravidian languages were mvaders, and that the ethnographical 
Dravidians are a mixed race In the more habitable regions the 
two elements have fused, while representatives of the abori^nes 
are stiU to be found in the fastnesses to which they retired before 
the encroachments of the newcomers. If this view be correct, we 
must suppose that these aborigines have, m the course of long ages, 
lost their ancient languages and adopted those of their conquerors 
The process of linguistic transformation, which may still be 
observed in other paits of India^ would seem to have been earned 
out more completely in the South than elsewheie. 

The theory that the Dravidian element is the most ancient 
which we can discovei m the population of Northern India, must 
also be modified by what we noiv know of the Munda languages, 
the Indian representatives of the Austric family of speech, and the 
mixed languages m which their infiuence has been traced (p 48). 
Here, according to the evidence now available, it would seem that 
the Austric element is the oldest, and that it has been overlaid in 
different regions by successive waves of Dravidian and Indo- 
European on the one hand, and by Tibeto-Chinese on the other. 
Most ethnologists hold that there is no difference in physical type 
between the present speakers of Munda and Dravidian languages. 
This statement has been called m question , but, if it be true, it 
shows that racial conditions have become so compheated that it is 
no longer possible to analyse their constituents Language alone 
has preserved a record which would otherwise have been lost 

At the same time, theie can be little doubt that Dravidian 
languages were actually flounshing m the western regions of 
Northern India at the period when languages of the Indo-European 
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type were introduced by the Aryan invasions from the north-west 
Dravidian characteristics have been traced alike in Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit, in the Piakrits or eaily popular dialects, and in 
the modern vernaculars derived fiom them The linguistic stiata 
would thus appear to be arranged in the order — Austiic, Dravidian, 
Indo-European. 

There is good ground, then, for supposing that, before the 
coming of the Indo-Aryans, speakers of the Dravidian languages 
predominated both in Northeni and in Southern India, but, as we 
have seen, older elements aie discoveiable in the populations of 
both regions, and therefoie the assumption that the Dravidians are 
aboriginal is no longer tenable Is theie any evidence to show 
whence they came into India ? 

No theory of their oiigin can be maintained which does not 
account foi the existence of Brahui, the large island of Dravidian 
speech in the mountainous regions of distant Baluchistan which lie 
near the western routes into India. Is Brahui a sui viving tiacc of 
the immigration ot Dravidian-speaking peoples into India fiom the 
west*, Or does it mark the limits of an overflow firom India into 
Baluchistan * Both theories have been held , but, as all the great 
movements of peoples have been into India and not out of India, 
and as a remote mountainous distiict may be expected to retain 
the survivals of ancient races while it is not lilcely to have been 
colonised, the former view would a prion seem to be by far the 
more probable The leasons why it has not been universally 
accepted is that the racial character of the Brahms is now mainly 
Iranian, and not Dravidian in the Indian sense of the term But 
the argument from lace is not so conclusive as may appear at fiist 
sight. The area in which the DiaAidian Biahul is still spoken 
forms part of the region which is occupied by Tuiko-Iranian 
peoples , and the pecuhai tribal constitution of the Biahuis is one 
which, unlike the caste-system, does not insist on social exclusive- 
ness, but, on the contrary, definitely invites reciuitmeut from 
outside This is clear from the account given in the Gazetteer of 
the ‘Baloch and Brahui type of tube’ 

The second type of Turko-Irunian tnbe is based pnmanly not upon aimatic 
kinship, but upon common good and ill in other words, it is cemented totrether 
only by the obligations arising from the blood-feud. There is no eponymous 
ancestoi, and the tnbe itself does not profess to be composed of homogeneous 
elements The same principles hold good in the case of the Brahui whose 
numbers have been recruited from among Afghans, Kuids, Jadgals, Baloch and 
other elements {Imp Gaz i, p 310 ) ’ 
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Such circumstances must necessaiily change the racial character 
of the tnbe by a gradual process 'which might well in the course of 
ages lead to a complete transfoimation There is therefore nothing 
in the existing racial conditions, and equally nothing in the existing 
physical conditions^, to prevent us from beheving that the sm’vival 
of a Diavidian language in Baluchistan must indicate that the 
Dravidians came into India through Baluchistan in prehistoric 
times Whether they are ultimately to be traced to a Cential 
Asian or to a Western Asian ongm cannot at present be decided 
with absolute ceitamty, but the latter hypothesis receives very 
strong support from the undoubted similarity ot the Sumerian and 
Dravidian ethnic types® 

2. The Indo-Aiyan type in KAshmir, the Punjab from the 
Indus to about the longitude of Ambala (76'’46' E ), and Rajputana 
‘The stature is mostly tall , complexion fair , eyes dark , hair on 
face plentiful , head long , nose narrow and prominent, but not 
specially long ’ 

The region now occupied by peoples of this type forms the 
eastern portion of the wide extent of terntory inhabited by Aryan 
settlers in the earliest historical times — ^the period of the Rigveda, 
probably about 1200 b c Their oldest hterature, which is in a 
language closely connected with ancient Persian, Greek, and Latm, 
supplies no certain indication that they still letamed the recollec- 
tion of their former home , and we may reasonably conclude, 
therefore, that the invasions, which brought them into India, took 
place at a date considerably earlier 

The Indo-Aryans came from Bactria, over the passes of the 
Bindu Kush into S Afghanistan, and thence by the valleys of the 
Kabul liver, the Kurram, and the Gumal — all of them rivers well 
known to the poets of the Rigveda — ^into the N W Fiontier Pro- 
■vince and the Punjab In the age of the Rigveda they formed five 
peoples, each consisting of a number of tribes in which the women 
were of the same lace as their husbands This is proved con- 
clusively by their social and rehgious status We may be certain, 
therefore, that the invasions were no meie incursions of armies, 
but gradual pi ogressive movements of whole tribes, such as would 
have been impossible at a later date, when chmatic causes had 
transformed the physical conditions of the country (p. 38). On 

^ For the remains of ancient culture in this region, see Itng Gaz t, p 302 , ziy, 
p 300 

^ Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East (4th ed ), pp 173-4 The converse 
view IS, however, held bj the author, viz that the Sumerians came into Western Asia 
from India. 
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this point the evidence of literature receives the suppoi’t of 
ethnology , for only thus, according to Risley, can bo explained 
the uniform distiibution of the Indo-Ai 3 'an racial type throughout 
the region which it occupies, and the strongly marked contrasts 
which it piesents to types prevailing in regions to the cast and 
south. Later settlements necessarily consisted almost entirely of 
men. Such modifications of the racial character as would be pro- 
duced by inter-marriago with the women of the countiy would, 
in the course of time, cease to be recognisable They would be as 
diflicult to tiace as the Roman factor in the population of Biitain. 

3. The Turko-Irruiian type in the N.W. Frontier Piovince, 
Baluchistan, and those districts of the Punjab and Sind which lie 
west of the Indus. ‘ Stature above mean ; comjilexion fail ; eyes 
mostly dark, but occasionally gi’ey ; hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad , nose moderately narrow, prominent, and very long ’ 

The northern section of the region now inhabited by peoples of 
this type, that is to say, the countiy of the north-western tiibutarics 
of the Indus, was, in the times of the Rigveda, occupied by Indo- 
Aryans. The predominant lacial chaiactei of the whole icgion is 
due to the invasion of Mongolo-Altaic peoples from Turkestan on 
the one baud, and of Peisian Aryaniy or Iianians on the other. The 
Indus IS the ethnographical boundary between the Tuiko-liunian 
and Indo-Aryan types, just as m history it has often been the 
political boundary between Iran and India 

4. The Scytho-Dravidian type m Sind cast of the Indus, 
Gujarat, and the western section of the peninsula as far as about 
longitude 76° E , that is to say, the Bombay Presidency or Western 
India generally ‘The type is clearly distinguished from the 
Turko-Iranian by a lower stature, a greater length of head, a 
higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a lower orbito-nasal 
index.’ 

This type, of which the Marathas are the chief i epresentatives 
occupies a position between the broad-headed Turko-Iranians and 
the long-headed Dravidians Its designation assumes that the 
foreign broad-headed element was introduced during the period of 
Scythian ((^aka) rule in Western India (c 120-380 a.d) But 
there can be little doubt that its origin must be traced to a period 
far more remote. The Qakas were among those military conquerors 
who broke into the Punjab after the downfall of the Maurj'a 
Empire ; and it can scarcely be supposed that the extension of 
their power to Western India materially affected the race The 
fact that their Scythian names, as is shown by coins and inscrip- 
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tions, became Hinduised after a few generations, is conclusive 
proof that they were forced to adapt themselves to their social 
environment We must therefore seek the disturbing racial influ- 
ence in some earlier tribal immigration of which no other memonal 
now remains The invaders probably belonged to the broad-headed 
Alpine race which inhabited the plateaus of Western Asia (Anatolia, 
Armenia, and Iran)^; and they would seem to have come mto 
Western India, as the Dravidians also most probably came, through 
Baluchistan before desiccation had made the routes impassable for 
multitudes 

6. The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani type in the plain of the 
Ganges from about longitude 76“ 30' E to 87“ E ; that is to say, m 
the eastern frmge of the Punjab, in the United Provinces, and in 
Bih§,r. ‘The head-form is long, with a tendency to medium , the 
complexion varies from lightish brown to black , the nose ranges 
from medium to broad, being always broader than among the 
Indo-Aryans , the stature is lower &an in the latter group, and 
usually below the average’ (i.e it ranges from 5' 3" to 6' 6") 

The Aryo-Dravidian type occupies the ancient Madhyadega, or 
‘the Midland Country,’ extending, according to Manu (ii, 21) from 
Vina 9 ana, where the iiver Sarasvata loses itself in the Great Desert, 
to Allahabad, together with some five degrees of the country farther 
east, It 18 a mixed type caused apparently by the Indo-Aryan 
colonisation of a region previously held by a population mainly 
Dravidian. The Indo-Aryan type does not, as might have been 
expected from analogous instances, shade by imperceptible degrees 
into the Aryo-Dravidian type; but a marked change from the 
former to the latter is observable about the longitude of Sirhmd. 
It is evident, then, that the waves of tnbal migration must have 
been impeded at this point, and that the Indo-Aryan influence 
farther east must be due rather to warlike or peacefiil penetration 
than to the wholesale encroachment of multitudes. 

To explain this abrupt transition, the theory of a second Aryan 
invasion, which is supposed to have come into the plain of the 
Ganges from the Pamirs through Gilgit and ChitraJ, was pro- 
pounded by the late Dr Hoernle and has been generally accepted 
in the official publications of the Government of India. This theory 
is made improbable by the physical difficulties of the route sug- 
gested, and some of the arguments adduced in its favour are 
demonstrably mistaken. There is no such break of continuity 
between the tribes of the Bigveda and the peoples of the later 

^ Haddon, The Wanderings of Peoples, pp 12, 17. 
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literature as it presupposes’. At the same time it seemed to bo 
suppoited by the existing distiibution of the Indo-Ar3'an languages, 
but, as will be seen (p 60), an equally satisfactory explanation of 
this distribution may be suggested. 

Apait from this theory, the conclusions of ethnology arc entirely 
in accord with the histoiical indications of the litciatuic. The 
ethnographical limit is also the dividing line between tlio gcogiaphy 
of the Rigveda and the geography of the later Vcdic litciaturc In 
the Rigveda Aryan communities have scarcely advanced beyond 
the country of the rivei Saiasvatl (Sirhind), which for ever after- 
wards was remembered with especial A'cneration as Biahmavaita, 
‘the Holy Land.’ In the Biahmanas the ccntic of ichgious 
activity has been transferred to the adjacent countiy on the south- 
east, 1 e. the upper portion of the doiib between the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and the Mutti a District of the United Provinces This nas 
Biahmarshide9a — ‘the Country o^io Holy Sages' Tleic it Aias 
that the hymns of the Rigveda, which wci e composed in the North- 
West — the countiy of the ‘Seven Rivers’ as it is called {Rv. viii, 
24, 27)— were collected and arianged, and hcie it nas that the 
religious and social system which we call Bi.ihmanysm assumed its 
final forin— a foim which, in its leligious aspect, is a compiomisc 
between Aryan and more primitive Indian ideas, and, in its social 
aspect, the result of the contact of diffei ent races Alter Brrilnnan 
culture had thus occupied what has in all ages been the com- 
manding position in India, its tiend nas still castnaids, and the 
country of the ‘Seven Rivers,’ though not altogether foi gotten, 
occupies a place of less impoi tance in the later litei aturc * 

Both of the facts above mentioned— the abrupt transition from 
the Indo-Aryan to the Aryo-Dravidian type, and the extension of 
Aryan influence from Brahmavarta to BrahmarBhidc9a— are best 
understood if we remember the natuial feature which connects the 
plain of the Indus with the plain of the Ganges This is the strait 
of habitable land which lies between the desert and the mountains 
Its historical significance has already been noticed®. It is in this 
strait that the decisive battles, on which the fate of India has 
depended, have been fought , and here too we may suppose that 
the piogi’ess of racial migrations from the north-west in prehistoiic 
times must have been checked Both politically and ethnographi- 
cally it forms a natural boundary In the age of the Rigveda the 
Aryans had not yet broken through the bariier, though the Jumna 
is mentioned in a hymn (vii, 18, 19) in such a way as to indicate 

1 See Ohaptere T, p. 119 and xni, p 302 Chapter i, pp 22 1 
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that a battle had been won on its banks. It was only at some later 
date that the country between the Upper Jumna and Ganges and 
the district of Delhi uere occupied A lecord of this occupation 
has been picsci ved in some ancient ^ erscs quoted 111 the ^atapatha 
BrJlimana (xiii, 6, 4, 11-14) nlueh icfei to the tuumphs celebrated 
by Bharata Dauhshanti aftei his victoiies on the Jumna and the 
Ganges, and to the extent of his conquests In their new home 
the Bharatas, nho ncie settled in the countiy of the Sarasvati in 
the times of the Rigi eda (see iii, 23, 4), were meigcd in the Kurus , 
and their whole tcrntoiy, the new together with the old, became 
famous in history undci the name Kiiiukshctra — ‘the Field of the 
Kurus ’ This w as the scene of the great w ai of the descendants of 
Bharata Dauhshanti, and the centre from which Indo-Aryan culture 
spread, first tin oiighout Ilmdustan, and c\ cntually throughout the 
whole sub-continent. The epoch of Indo-Arjan tribal migration 
was definitely closed It was succeeded by the epoch of Indo- 
At} an colonisation 

6 The Rfongoloid t3'pc in Burma, Assam, and the sub-Hima- 
la3an tract which includes Bhutan, Kcpil, and the fiinge of the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Kashmir ‘ The liead is broad , 
complexion daik, with a 3’ellowish tinge, hair on face scanty, 
stature short 01 below average , nose line to bioad, face chaiac- 
tcnstically flat , e3’elids often oblique.’ 

The term jMongoloid denotes the lacial t3pe which has been 
produced b3’ the invasion of peoples of the Southern Mongolian 
race from Tibet and China We haie already seen how these 
peoples have from time immcmoiial been coming down the river 
valleys into Burma and Northern India (p 39), and we shall learn 
more about them, and about the eailici inhabitants with whom 
they intermingled, when wo consider the c\idence of language 
(P 49) 

7 The Mongolo-Diavidian or Bengali type in Bengal and 
Orissa ‘The head is broad, complexion daik ; hair on face 
usually plentiful , stature medium , nose medium, with a tendency 
to broad ’ 

Tins t3 pe is regarded as * probably a blond of Dravidian and 
Mongoloid elements, wuth a strain of Indo-Aryan blood in the 
higher groups’ The region in which it prevails lay beyond the 
' geographical ken of the earlier litcratiiie It comes into view first 
in the later bteratui e (the epics and Pui anas) when it was occupied 
by a numbei of peoples among whom the Vangas (from whom 
Bengal has inherited its name) and the Kalingas of Orissa were the 
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chief. On the north-west it is sepai’ated from the Aiyo-Dravidian 
area by what is now also the political dividing-line between Biliiir 
and Bengal In legaid to this limit, as marking the extent of 
Indo-Aiyan influence at an earl}’ date, ethnology and liteiatiire are 
fully in agieeinent. In the Atharvaveda the Magadhas of the Patna 
and Gaya Districts, and the Angas of the Monghyr and Blnlgal- 
pur Distiicts in Southern Bihar, aie mentioned in a manner which 
indicates that they weie among the most distant of knomi peoples 
(see Veeizo Index, ii, p 116), Avhile a legend in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana (i, 4, 1, 10 flf) preserves the inemoi}^ of the spiead of 
Biahmanism fiom the ivest into Videha, or Tnhut in Northern 
Bihar. The tiaces of Indo-Aijan descent, nlnch have been 
observed in the higher social giadcs of Bengal and Orissa, must be 
due to colonisation at a later date 

On the south-west the Mongolo-Dravidians aie sepainted fioin 
the Dravidiaus by the noith-eastern apex of the plateau of the 
Deccan, where, in the Santfil Paiganas and the Chohi Nagpur 
Division, hills and forests have pieservcd a largo gioup of iirinii- 
tive tribes, some of whom continue to speak dialects of the oldest 
form of language Imomi in India. 

It IS heie that we find the Mundil languages, which, like the 
Mon-Khmer languages of Assam and Burma, are suiviving leprc- 
sentatives of the Austiic family of speech, the most widely diflused 
on eaith It has been traced ‘fiom Eastei Island oflf the const of 
South America in the east to Madagascar in the ■\>est, and from 
New Zealand in the south to the Punjab in the 1101 tii' (jCensns 
Repoz't, 1911, 1, p 324) 

The Munda languages are scatteied fai and wide They are 
found not only in the Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpui, but also 
in the Mahadeo Hills of the Central Provinces, and in the iiortheni 
districts of the Madras Presidency ; and they form the basis of a 
number of mixed languages which make a chain along the Hima- 
layan fringe from the Punjab to Bengal 

The Mon-Khmer languages are similarly dispersed Tliey sur- 
vive in the Khasi Hills of Assam, in certain hilly tracts of Upper 
Burma, m the coastal regions of the Gulf of Martaban in Lower 
Burma, in the Nicobar Islands, and in some parts of the Malav 
Pemnsula. 

Thus Austria languages, which still flourish in Annam and 
Cambodia, remain in India and Burma as islands of speech to 
preserve the record of a far distant period when Northern India 
(possibly Southern India also) and Farther India belonged to the 
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same linguistic area. And there is some evidence that they 
shared the same culture in neolithic times , for the ‘chisel-shaped, 
high-shouldered celts’ aie specially characteristic of these regions’' 
There can be little doubt that the Indian and Brnmese tnbes who 
speak Austric languages are descended from the neohthic peoples 
who made these celts We may regard them as representing the 
earliest population concerning which we possess any definite infor- 
mation. Other tnbes may have an equal claim to antiquity , but 
they have abandoned their ancestral speech and adopted that of 
their more lecent and more progressive neighbours Their title is 
consequently less clear 

Invasions from the east, some of them historical, have brought 
into the ancient domain of Austiic speech languages belonging to 
two branches of the Tibeto-Chinese family — the Tibeto-Burman and 
the Siamese-Chmese Tibeto-Burman has occupied the western half 
of Burma, where it is represented by Burmese, and the sub-Hima- 
layan fringe of India, while Siamese-Chinese has prevailed in the 
Shan States of eastern Burma The influence of each has, at difierent 
penods, extended to Assam, where at the present day both have given 
place to Assamese, an Aiyan language closely related to Bengah. 

In the same way the Austric languages have been submerged 
by successive floods of Dravidian and Indo-European from the west 
and noith-west. Diavidian languages, with the exception of 
Brahui, aie now confined to the peninsula south of the Vmdhyas 
and to Ceylon , but it is supposed that, at the period of the Ai’yan 
invasions, they prevailed also in the north. This mference is 
derived from the change which Indo-European underwent after its 
introduction into India, and which can only be explained as the 
result of some older disturbing element ' The oldest form of Indo- 
Aiyan, the language of the Bigveda, is distingmshed from the oldest 
form of Iranian, the language of the Avesta, chiefly by the presence 
of a second series of dental letters, the so-called cerebrals These 
play an increasingly impoitant part in the development of Indo- 
Aryan in its subsequent phases They are foreign to Indo-European 
languages generally, and they are characteristic of Dravidian. We 
may conclude, then, that the earher forms of speech, by which 
Indo-European was modified in the various stages of its progress 
from the north-west, were predominantly Dravidian. 

At the piesent time Dravidian languages are sfJSible o”’ n 
countries of the south wheie they have developed 
hke Tamil, Malayalam, Kanarese, and Telugu. In 

1 Chapter zxn, pi 61A, 
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holders of the Diavidian spheie of influence, the spoken languages 
which have not been stei cotyped by literatmo arc, as each succeed- 
ing Eepoit of the Census of India shows, still continuing to ictrcat 
befoie the oinvaid piogiess of Indo-Aiyan Tlic process, as it may 
be obseived at the piesent day in India as elsewhere, has been 
admiiably described by Sir George Grieison, whose observations 
are most valuable as explaining genei ally the manner in nhich the 
language of a more 2 wogiessive civilisation tends to grow at the 
expense of its less efficient rivals 

'Wlion an Aryan tongue conics into contact nith an nnen iliscd aboriginal one, 
it IS invariably tlio lattci nliich goes to tho nail Tlio Ai:}an docs not nltciiipt to 
speak it, and the necessities of intciconiso compel tlio nbongiiio to use a biokcn 
‘pigeon ' form of tlio langiingo of n supctioi cn iJiiation As gciiomtions pass tins 
mixed jaigon moio and moio nppioximntcs to its model, and in pioccss of time 
tho old aboriginal languago is foi gotten and dies a nntuml dc itli At tho present 
day, in ethnic boidci lands, no see this transfoi mnlion still going on, and can 
■watch it in all stages of its pi ogress It is onlj in tho south of India, nhoro 
aboriginal languages are associated mtli a high degree of cultuio, that thej hnio 
held their own The iciciso pioccss, of an Ai-jaii tongue being superseded b^ an 
abonginal one never occurs {Imp Gaz i, pp 351-2) 

But the advancing type does not remain unafifected Each 
stage in its progi-ess must alnays bear tiaccs of the compromise 
between the new and the old , and, as each iccently converted 
area tends in its turn to cany the change a step faither, tlie lesult 
IS that the influence of the piogiessive language is modified in an 
increasing degree. Thus is pioduccd a senes of vaiieties, which 
through the development of their peculiar fcatuies become in 
couise of time distinct species diffeiiug from the oiiginal type and 
from each other lu accordance with then position in tho seiios 

We are thus furnished with a satisfactoiy explanation of the 
distribution of the Indo-Aryan languages As classified by the 
Linguistie Survey they radiate from a cential aiea occupied by the 
Midland languages, the chief repicsentatne of ivliich is Western 
Hindi In the noith ot this aiea lay the countiy of the Kurus and 
Pauchalas wheie, according to the ^atapatlia Biahmana (m 2 3 
16) speech, ie Biahman speech, had its home {Vcdic Index i 
p 166). This IS the centie from which the spread of Biahmanism 
and Brahman culture may be traced histoiically. From it the 
language of the Brahman scriptures extended ivith the lehgion and 
became eventually the sacred language of the whole sub-continent 
from it the influence of the Aij'an type of speech was diffused in 
all directions, receiving a check only in the south wheie the 
Dravidian languages weie finnly estabhshed. 
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Immediately outside the languages of the Midland come those 
of the Inner Band — ^Punjabi, Bajjasthani and Gujarati on the west, 
PahSri on the north, and Eastern Hindi on the east ; and beyond 
them the languages of the Outer Band — Kashmir!, Lahnda, SindhI, 
and Kacchl on the west, Marathi on the south-west, and Bihari, 
Bengali, Assamese, and Oriya on the east 

The Indo-Aryan languages have now extended very considerably 
to the south of Aryavarta, ‘the Region of the Aryans,’ as defined 
by Manu ( 11 , 22), 1 e. the country between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhyas fi:om the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. Orthodox 
Brahmanism, as represented by Manu, directed that all members of 
the *twice-bom’ social 01 ders, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vai^yas, 
should resort to this legion, and enjoined that eveiy man of these 
ordeis should be instructed in his rehgious and social duties by 
a Brahman belonging to one of the peoples of Brahmarshidega 
(Kurus, Matsyas, Panchalas, and ^hrasenas),. These, as we have 
seen, inhabited the northern portion of the Midland linguistic area. 
If we foUow the course of the Jumna-Ganges we shall pass from the 
languages of the Midland thiough those of the Inner and Outer 
Bands, and we shall pass from Brahmarshidega through Kosala 
(Oudh), Videha (N. Bihar) and Vanga (Bengal), which mark suc- 
cessive stages in the spread of Brahmanism to the eastern limit of 
Aryavaita as they are reflected in the literature^ 

It is not so easy to trace the relations between Brahmarshidega 
and the eaiher Aryan settlements in the land of the Seven Rivers 
It IS possible that further invasions of which no lecord has been 
preserved may have disturbed both political and linguistic condi- 
tions m the North-West. We know nothing certain about the fiite 
of this region until the latter half of the sixth century b 0 ., when 
Gandhara (Peshawar in the KW. Frontier Province and Rawalpindi 
in the Punjab) together with the province of the Indus — * India ’ 
properly so called — n'ere included in the Persian empfre of the 
Achaemenids. 

The base from which this Persian power expanded into India 
was Bactria (Balkh), the country of the Oxus, which in the reign 
of Clyrus (658-530 B C ) had become the eastern stronghold of 
Iran From Bactria the armies of the Achaemenids, like those of 
Alexander and many subsequent conquerors, and hke the invading 
tribes of Indo-Aryans many centuries before, passed over the 
Hindu Kush and through the valley of the Kabul nver into the 
country of the Indus 


^ Vedxe Index, n, pp 237, 298 
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Speakers of the two great sections of Aryan languages, Irrmians 
and Indo-Aiyans, weio thus brought into contact; and as a result 
of some such contact, whether at this poi iod oi at some earlier 
date, we find a group of mixed languages still surviving where they 
might be expected, in the transitional zone between the Hindu 
Kush and the Punjab, that is to say, in the Kabul valley, Chitrs'il, 
and Gilgit These Pigacha languages, as they are called, were 
once moie widely spread the Gicck forms ot place-names, for 
instance, seem to show that they pi evaded in N.W. India in the 
fourth century B c ; but at the present time they ai e merely an 
enclave in the Iianian and Indo-Aiyan doinains. 

They possess an oxtraoidinarilj archaic charnctci Words aio still in oiorj- 
day nso which aro almost identical Mith the forms thej assumed in Vcdic h}mns, 
and which now biiimvc only in a much coiriiptcd slate in the plains of India 
In their essence these languages aio neither Iranian nor Indo-Arjan, hut aro 
something between both {Imp Oaz i, p .TiC ) 

The most natuial explanation ot these mixed languages is that 
they are ancient Aryan (Vcdic) dialects which have been overlaid 
with Iianiaii as the result of later invasion The districts in Minch 
they are spoken tveie ceitainly colonised by the caily Aryan 
settlers, for both the Kabul river (Kubha) and its tiibutaiy the 
Swat (Suvastu) are mentioned m the hymns of the Rigvcda 

The central y view, expressed in the Tmpenal GazeAtcer (i, 
p 356), viz that the Pi^ficha languages aro the icsult of an Aiyan 
invasion of aiegioii oiiginally Tidnian, seems to be less piobablc 
Itpiesupposesthe existence of an early settlement of Arjans in the 
Pamirs, distinct fiom ‘the Aiyans piopei, >vho had cntcicd the 
Punjab by the valley of the Kabul,’ and is thus bound up Mutli the 
hypothesis of a second wave of Aryan immigration. 

Beyond the Pi^acha languages on the noith, and beyond the 
Outer Indo-Aiyaii Band on the west, Iranian forms of speech pic- 
vail The most important of these, so far as they aic repiescnted 
within the limitsof the Indian Empire,ai e the Pashto oi Afghanistan, 
the uame of which pieserves the memory of the Ila/cTye? mentioned 
by Herodotus, and Baloch, the mam language of Baluchistan 
The diversity of speech in the Indian Empire, like the diversity 
of race, is naturally explained as the result of invasions from 
Western and Fuithei Asia Such invasions belong to a period 
which was only brought to a close by the establishment of the 
British dominion. The power which has succeeded iii welding all 
the subordinate ruhng powers into one great system ot government 
IB essentially naval , and since it controls the sea-ways, it has been 
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forced, in the interests of security, to close the land-ways This 
has been the object of British pohcy in regard to the countries 
which lie on the frontiers of the Indian Empire — Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and Burma Pohtical isolation has thus followed as a 
necessary consequence of political unity. But it must be remem- 
bered that this political isolation is a recent and an entirely novel 
feature in the history of India. It is the great landmark which 
separates the present from the past 

Man has completed the work which nature had begun , for, as 
we have seen, climatic changes had for ages past been making 
access into India more and more difficult The era of tribal 
migration had long ago come to an end, and had been succeeded 
by the era of conquest. All through histoiy down to the penod of 
British rule we see one foreign power after another breaking 
through the north-westerb gateway, and the strongest of these 
winning the suzerainty over India But the result in all cases was 
little more than a change of rulers — ^the deposition of one dominant 
caste and the substitution of another. The lives of the common 
people, their social conditions and systems of local government, 
were barely affected by such conquests Indian institutions have 
therefore a long unbroken history which makes their study especially 
valuable. 

The chief distinguishing feature of Indian society at the present 
day is the caste-system, the ongin and growth of which may be 
traced from an early penod. It now divides the gi’eat majority of 
the inhabitants of Northern and Southern India into hundreds of 
self-contained social groups, i.e. castes and sub-castes A man is 
obliged to marry outside his family, but within the caste, and 
usually within the sub-caste, to which his family belongs A ffimily 
consists of persons ‘reputed to be descended from a common 
ancestor, and between whom marriage is prohibited’ It is the 
exogamous social unit. A collection of such units constitutes a 
sub-caste or caste 


A caste may, therefore, bo defined as an endogamous group or collection of 
such groups bearing a common name and having the same tiaditional occupa- 
tion, who are so linked together by these and other ties, such as the tradition of a 
common ongm and the possession of the same tutelary deity, and the same social 
status, ceremomal observances and family priests, that they regard themselves, 
and are regarded by others, as foming a single homogeneous community (Census 
iZeyjorf, 1911, 1, p 367) 

The institution is essentially Brahmanical, and it has spread 
with the spread of Brahmanism It either does not exist, or exists 
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only in an imperfect state of development, in coiintiics whore 
Buddhism has triumphed, such as Burma and Ceylon. It would 
indeed appear to rest ultimately on two doctrines which are dis- 
tinctively Brahmanical — the doctrine of the i eligious unity of the 
family, which is symbolised by the oftenngs made to deceased 
ancestors, and the doctrine oi ava-larma, winch lays on every man 
the obligation to do his duty in that state of life in which ho has 
been born. 

The orthodox TIindu holds that the caste-system is of divine 
appointment and that it has existed for all time But the sacred 
books themselves, when they aio studied histoiically, supply evi- 
dence both of its origin and of its gi'owth The poets of the 
Eigveda know nothing of caste in the later and sti icter sense of the 
woid ; but they recognise that there are divcis orders of men — 
the priests (Bialmui or Brahinana), the nobles (Rajanya oi Ksha- 
triya), the tillers of the soil(Vi 9 or Vaiqja), and the .seivilc classes 
(Qudra) Between the first three and the foiiith there is a gicat 
gulf fixed. The former are conquering Aryans the latter are 
subject Dasyus. The difibrcncc between them is one of colour 
(varna) the Aryans are collectively known ns ‘ the light colour,’ 
and the Dasyus as ‘the dark colour.’ So far, theio was nothing 
peculiar m the social conditions of Noith-Wcstcin India dm nig 
the early Vedic period. The broad distinction between conquei oi s 
and conquered, and the growth of social oi dors arc indeed iinivoisal 
and inevitable But, while in other couiitiics the bariiors wdiicli 
man has thus set up for himself have been weakened or even 
entirely swept away by the tide of pi ogress, in India they have 
remained firmly fixed In India human institutions have received 
the sanction of a leligion wdncli has been conceiiied more W’lth the 
preservation of social older than with the advancement of maiikniJ. 

Before the end of the period coveied by the hymns of the 
Rigveda a belief in the divine oiigiii of the four orders of men was 
fuUy established , but theie is nowhere in the Rigveda any indica- 
tion of the castes into which these orders were afterw'aids siib- 
divided^ The woid ‘colour’ is still used in its literal sense 
Tliere are as yet only two varnas, the light and the dark But in 
the next period, the peiiod of the Yajurveda and the Brahmaiias 
the term denotes ‘a social order’ independently of any actual dis- 
tinction of colour, and we hear for the first time of mixed vamas 
the ofispring of parents belonging to different social orders, * 

* For various views on this subjeot, see Obapters iv, pp 92-4 , v, pp 125 n 
pp 208-10, X, pp 234-6 ’ 
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It is to such mixed marriage that the lair-books (cf. Manu, x, 
6 ff.) attribute the origin of the castes {jati) strictly so-called 
To some extent the theory is undoubtedly conect Descent is a 
chief factor, but not the only &ctor, involved in the formation of 
caste, the growth of which may still in the twentieth century be 
traced m the Reports of the decennial Census Primitive tribes 
who become Hinduised, communities who are drawn together by 
the same sectarian beliefs or by the same occupation, all tend to 
form castes Tnbal connexion, religion, and occupation therefore 
combine with descent to consolidate social groups and, at the same 
time, to keep these social groups apart 

The caste-system is, as we have seen, a distinctive product 
of Brahmanism, a code which regards the family, and not the con- 
gregation, as the religious unit And so strong did this social 
system become that it has affected all the other rehgions. The 
most probable explanation of the very remarkable disappearance 
of Buddhism from the greater part of the sub-continent, where it 
was once so widely extended, is that Buddhism has been gradually 
absorbed into the Brahman caste-system, which has also, though 
in a less degree, influenced the followers of other faiths — Jains, 
Muhammadans, Sikhs, and even native Chnstians We must con- 
clude, then, that the caste-system has accompanied the spread of 
Brahmanism from its first stronghold in the country of the Upper 
Jumna and Ganges into other regions of Northern India and finally 
into Southern India , and we must expect to find its complete 
record only in Brahman literature Caste must naturally be less 
perfectly reflected in the hterature of other faiths 

Neglect of these fundamental considerations has led to much 
discrepancy among writers on the early social history of India, 
Students of the Brahman books have asserted that the caste- 
system existed substantially in the time of the Yajurveda (say 
1000-800 B.c) students of the Buddhist books have emphatically 
declared that no traces of the system in its later sense are to be 
detected in the age of Buddha (c 663-483 bo) Both parties 
have forgotten that they were dealing with different regions of 
Northern India — the former with the country of the Kurus and 
Panchalas, the home of Brahmanism (the Delhi Division of the 
Punjab with the north-western Divisions of the Province of Agra), 
the latter with Kosala and Videha, the home of Buddhism (Oudh 
and N Bihar) They have forgotten, too, that the records, on 
which they depend for their statements, are utterly distinct in 
character On the one hand, the Brahman books are permeated 
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with social ideas which formed the very foundation of their religion : 
on the other hand, the Buddhist books regard any connexion 
between social status and i ehgion as accidental i ather than essential. 

B. SOURCES OF HISTORY 

The caste-system is the outcome of a long process of social 
differentiation to which the initial impulse was given by the intro- 
duction of a higher civilisation into regions occupied by peoples in 
a lower stage of culture Tlie Aryan settlers, as repiesentcd by 
the saciificial hymns of the Rigveda, were both intellectually and 
materially advanced. Their language, their religion, and their 
social institutions were of the Indo-European type like those of the 
ancient Persians of the Avesta and the Greeks of the Homeric 
poems ; and they ivere skilled in the arts and in the working of 
metals 

The prehistoric archaeology of India has not attracted the 
attention which it deseives, and many interesting problems con- 
nected with the eailier cultures and their relation to the culture of 
the Rigveda remain to be solved , but there is a gencial agreement 
as to the succession of cultural strata in Northern and Southern 
India. The discoveries of ancient implements seem to prove that 
in the Noith the Stone Age is separated fi’om the Iron Age by a 
Copper Age , while in the South no such transitional stage has 
been observed — ^implements of stone are followed without a break 
by implements of iron Bronze, it appears, is not found anywhere 
in India before the Iron Age If these facts may be held to be 
established, we must conclude that the chief metal of the Rigveda, 
ayas (Latin ms), was copper , and the absence of a Copper Age in 
Southern India would seem to indicate that the earlier inhabitants 
generally were still in the Stone Age at the time when the Aryans 
brought with them the use of coppei Iron was probably not 
known in the age of the Rigveda, but it undoubtedly occurs in the 
period immediately following when it is known to the Yajuivcda 
and Atharvaveda as <}yama ayas or ‘black copper.’ Its use uas 
introduced by Indo-Aryan colonisation into Southern India where 
the Stone Age of culture still prevailed . ) 

Described in its simplest terms, the earliest history of India is 
the story of the struggle between two widely different types of 
civilisation, an unequal contest between metal and stone All the 
records for many centuries belong to the higher type They are 
exclusively Indo-Aryan They have been preserved in literary 
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languages developed from the predominant spoken languages under 
the influence of the difibrent phases of religion which mark 
stages in the advance of Indo-Aryan culture from the North-West 
Tlie language of the Rigveda, the oldest form of Vedic Sanskrit, 
belongs to the country of the Seven Rivers. Tlie language of the 
Buihmanas and of the later Vedic literature in the country of the 
Upper Jumna and Ganges (Brahmar8hide9a) is transitional. It 
shades almost imperceptibly into Classical Sanskiit, which is the 
litemry representation of the accepted foim of educated speech of 
the time and region As fixed by the rules of the grammarians it 
became the standard language of BrMiman culture in every part 
of India ; and it is still the ordinary medium of communication 
between learned men, as was Latin in the Middle Ages of Europe. 

In the sixth century B o , after Indo-Aryan influence had pene- 
trated eastwards bej ond the limits of 'the Middle Country,’ there 
arose in Oudh (Kosala) and Bihar (Videha and Magadha) a number 
of religious reactions against the sacerdotalism and the social 
exclusiveness of Bnihmainsm. Tlie two most important of these. 
Jainism and Buddhism, survived , and, ns they extended from the 
region of their origin, they everywhere gave an impulse to the for- 
mation of literary languages from the Prakrits or spoken dialects 
Tlie scriptures of the Jains have been pieserved m vaiious forms 
of Jlagadln, the dialect of Bih.lr, ^auraseni, the dialect of Muttra, 
and Milhnrrishtrl, the dialect of the Manitha country The Buddhist 
canon exists in two chief forms — in Pali, the literary form of an 
Indo-Ar}an Prakrit, in Ceylon , and in Sanskrit in Nepal. Pah 
Buddhism has spread to Burma and Siam The Sanskrit version 
of the canon has, in vaiious tianslations, prevailed in Tibet, China, 
Japan, Mongolia, Chinese Tuikestan, and other countries of the 
Far East 

In all the large and varied literatures of the Brahmans, Jains, 
and Buddhists there is not to be. found a single work which can be 
compaied to the Htstoiies in which Herodotus lecounts the 
stiuggle between the Greeks and Peisians, or to the Annols in 
which Livy traces the gron th and progress of the Roman power 
But this IS not because the peoples of India had no history We 
know from other sources that the ages were filled with stirnng 
events, but these events found no systematic record. Of the great 
foreign invasions of Darius, Alexander the Great, and Seleucus no 
mention is to be discovered in any Indian work The struggles 
between native princes, the iise and fall of empires, have indeed 
not passed similarly into utter oblivion Their memory is to some 
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oxtont preserved in epic poems, in stories of the snges and heroes 
of old, in genealogies and dynastic lists Such in all conntiics arc 
the beginnings of history ; and in ancient India its development 
was not earned beyond this rudimentary stage The explanation 
of this arrested pi ogress must be sought in a state of society which, 
as in medieval Europe, tended to restrict intellectual actiN ity to 
the religious orders. Literatures controlled by BiJilimans, or by 
Jain and Buddhist monks, must natmally leiircscnt s} stems of 
faith rather than nationalities. They must deal with thought 
rather than with action, with ideas rather than with events And 
in fact, as sources for the history of ichgion and philosophy, and 
for the gi’owth of law and social institutions, and for the develop- 
ment of those sciences which, like grammar, dcjicnd on the minute 
and careful observation oi facts, they stand among the liteiaturcs 
of the ancient w'orld unequalled in their fulness and their con- 
tinuity. But as records of political progicss they are deficient 
By their aid alone it would bo impossible to sketch the outline 
of the political history of any of the nations of India before the 
Muhammadan conquest. Fortunately tivo other soiiiccs of infor- 
mation — foreign accounts of India and the monumenks of India 
(especially the inscriptions and coins)— supply to some extent this 
deficiency of the literatures, and furnish a chronological framowoi k 
for the history of certain pciiods 

The foreign authoiitics naturally belong to those periods in 
which India was brought most closely into contact with the civili- 
sations of Western Asia and China The genet al fact that such 
intercourse by land and sea existed in veiy early times is undoubted, 
but detailed authentic rccouls of political relations are not found 
before the rise of the Persian Empire in the si.xth century no, 
when Greek writers and the cuncifoim inscriptions of Darius 
enable us to trace the extension of the Pci sum pow'cr from 
Bactria, the country of the Oxus, to N.W. India, From these 
sources it is clear that the Peisian dominions included Gandliaia 
(the Districts of Peshawar and Rawal Pmdi) and the Province 
of ‘India’ (the Western Punjab together with Sind which still 
retains its ancient name) ; and it is probable that these countiics 
remained tributary to the King of Kings until the Persian Empiie 
gave place to the Macedonian. 

Then come the Greek and Roman historians of Alexander the 
Great, whose detailed accounts of the Indian campaign (327-.326 n o I 
throw a flood of light on the political conditions of N W. India 
and cairy our geographical knowledge eastwards beyond the 
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Jhelum (Hydaspes), the eastern limit of Gandhara, to the Be^ 
(Hyphasis). This marks the extent of Alexander’s conquests. 
Far from securing the dominant position of Northern India, the 
country of the upper Jumna and Ganges, these conquests failed 
even to reach the country of the Sarasvati, the centre of Indo- 
Aryan civilisation in the age of the Rigveda. Alexander was the 
conqueror of ‘ India ’ only in the sense that for a very few years he 
was master of ‘ the country of the Indus.’ The confusion of this 
geographical term with its later meaning has been the cause of 
endless misconception all through the Middle Ages even down to 
the present day. , 

The documents, of the Persian and Macedonian Empires are 
succeeded by those of the later Hellenic kingdoms of Syria, 
Bactria, and Parthia. All these are invaluable as supplying a very 
remarkable deficiency in the Indian records. They deal with 
a region which is barely noticed, and with events which are com- 
pletely ignored, in the Brahman, Jain, and Buddhist books of the 
period. These two sources of history are thus independent of each 
other. The Greek view is mainly confined to the North-West 
while the contemporary Indian literatures belong almost ex- 
clusively to the Plain of the Ganges. 

After the death of Alexander other Western writers appear 
who regard India fi’om the point of view of the Maurya Empire 
uith its capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna. The generation 
which saw Alexander had not passed away before the kingdom of 
Magadha (S. Bihar) had brought all the peoples of Northern India 
under its sway, and established a gi’eat poAver which maintained 
relations Avith Alexander’s successors in Western Asia, Egypt, and 
Europe. And, noAV for the first time the tAvo kinds of historical 
evidence, the Indian and the foreign, come into direct relations 
Avith each other. They refer to the same regions and to the same/ 
circumstances ; and the light of Greek history is thrown on the 
obscurity of Indian literature. It Avas the identification of the 
Sandrocottus of Greek Avriters Avith the Maurj^a Emperor Chandra- 
gupta that established the first fixed point in the cbronology of 
ancient India. Our object in the first tAvo volumes of this History 
will be to shoAV hoAV far the progress of research starting from this 
fixed point has succeeded hitherto in recovering the forgotten 
history of India from the records of the past. 

Unimpeded intercourse Avitb the countries of the West was 
possible only so long as Northern India remained united under the 
Maurya dynasty, and Western Asia under the Seleucid successors 
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of Alexander. Tlie process of disinlcgration began in Western 
Asia with the defection of Bactria and Parthia about tho middle 
of tho third century, and in India probably some thii ty years later 
when tho downfall of nnijcrial rule was followed by a period of 
anarchy and internal strife These conditions made possible tho 
series of foreign invasions fioin c. 200 n o. onwards, which disturbed 
the North-West during many ccntniics and severed that legioii 
from the ancient civilisation of the Plain of the Ganges. The 
political isolation of India was completed by the Scythian conquest 
of Bactria, c 1.35 n 0 , and by tho long sti ugglc bctu'ccn Borne and 
Pai thia which began m 53 ii c After the Mam ya Empire, inter- 
course tended moic and nioic to be rcstiictcd to commerce by land 
and sea ; and foi tlic West, India became more and more tlie land 
of mystery and fabulous wealth. Down (o the last qnaitcr of the 
eighteenth century ncai ly all that was known oi its ancient history 
was derived from tho early Greek and Latin writeis 

Of all the factors which contributed to the sevci anco of relations 
with the West, the cvtinction of Hellenic civilisation in Bactria 
was by iar tho most important. But M’hilo the fate of Bactria 
closed the western outlook, it prepared tho way foi communication 
with tho Far East , and it is to Chinese authorities that no must 
tin 11 for tho most trustworthy information concerning the events 
which determined the history of N.W. India during the follow- 
ing centuries. Tho Scythian (Qaka) iinadcis of Bactiia ncie 
succeeded by the Yiieh-chi , and when, in the first century A.T)., 
tho predominant tribe of the Yiieh-chi, tho KuBlianas, c.vtendcd 
thcii doinimon in Tuikcstan and Bactiia to N.W. India, the 
Kushana empire formed a connecting link between China and 
India and provided the means of an intercom so which was fruit- 
ful 111 results. Buddhism was introduced into China and tho other 
countries of tho Far East, and, as tho explorations of recent 
years have shown, an Indian culture, Indian languages, and tho 
Indian alphabets ivero established m Chinese TurkestTin The 
most illuminating accounts of India fiom tho end of tho fouitli to 
tho end of the seventh century are tho records of Chinese Buddhists 
who made tho long and toilsome pilgrimage to tho scones of their 
Mastei’s life and labouis 

Tlie remaining source of historical information — the inscribed 
monuments and coins — ^is the most productive of all Tho inscrip, 
tions are public or private records engraved m most cases on stone 
or on copper plates , and they are found m great numbers through- 
out the sub-coiitmeiit and m Ceylon. The earliest are tho edicts 
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of A9oka incised on rocks or pillars situated on the frontiers and 
at important centres of the Maurya empire when at the height of 
its power in the nuddle of the third century B.0 Others com- 
memorate the deposit of Buddhist relics. Others celebrate the 
victories of princes, the extent of their conquests, the glones of 
the founder of the dynasty and of his successors on the throne. 
Others again place on record the endowments of temples or grants 
of land. In short, thei e is scarcely any conceivable topic of public 
or private inteiest which is not repiesented. The inscriptions 
supply most valuable evidence as to the political, social, and 
economic conditions of the period and the country to which they 
belong They testify on the one hand to the restless activity of a 
military caste, and on the other to the stability of institutions, 
which were, as a rule, unaffected by military conquest One con- 
queror follows another, but the admmistiation of each individual 
state remains unchanged either under the same prince or under 
some other member of his family, and the chaiters of monastenes 
are renewed as a matter of couise by each new overlord. 

Coins also have preserved the names and titles of kings who 
have left no other record , and by their aid it is sometimes possible 
to reconstruct the dynastic bsts and to detennine the chronology 
and the geographical extent of ruling powers But it is only when 
coin-legends appear as the result of Greek influence in the North- 
West that this source of history becomes available The earlier 
indigenous coinage was httle more than a system of weights of 
silver or copper stamped ivith the marks of the monetary authorities. 
The first Indian king whose name occurs on a com is Sophytes 
(Saubhuti), a contemporary of Alexander the Great The legend 
of his corns is in Greek. After his date no inscribed coins are 
found for more than a hundred years During this interval Greek 
rule m N.W India had ceased It was resumed about the begin- 
ning of the second century by Alexander’s Bactnan successors, 
who issued in their Indian dominions a bihngual comage with 
Greek legends on the obverse and a translation of these in an Indian 
dialect and an Indian alphabet on the rev&i'se 

The flishion of a bilingual coinage thus instituted was continued 
by the Scytluan and Parthian invaders from Iran m the early part 
of the first century B o. , and these bilingual coins have supphed 
the clue to the interpretation of the ancient alphabets, and have 
enabled scholars during the last three generations to bnng to hght 
the long-hidden secrets of the msciiptions and to retrace the out- 
lines of forgotten history. 
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Both of tho alphabets, now usually known us Brahinl and Kha- 
roshtln, are of Scnntic oi’igin , that is to say, they are derived 
ultimately from tho same source as tho Buroiioan aljihabots Tlioy 
wore introduced into India at diflerent periods, and probably by 
different routes. Brrihnu is found throughout tho sub-conl incut 
and in Ceylon Tho homo of Kharoshthl is in tho North-West ; 
and whonovor it is found olsowhcro it has been imported 

Bifilmn has been traced back to the Phoenician typo of wilting 
lopresentod by tho insoription in which Mesha, king of Moab 
(c 850, B.O.), iccords his successful lovolt against tho kingdom of 
Israel. It was probably brought into India through ]\lcso])otamia,ns a 
result of tho early commerce by sea between Babylon and the jioi ts of 
Western India. 1 1 is tho parent of all the modern 1 ndian alphabets. 

Kharoshthl is doiivod from the Aramaic sciipt, which was 
introduced into India in tho sixth century n o., when tho Noi th- 
Wost was undoi Pcisian rule, and when Araniiiic was used as a 
common means of communication lor tho pm poses of govorinnont 
thioughout tho Persian empire That oiiginally the Aramaic 
language and al])habot pure and simple were thus impoi ted into 
Qaiidhai’a, as Balder conjectured in 1805 {W.ZK.M,, ix, p <19), 
has been proved recently by Sir John RlaishaH's discovery of an 
Aramaic inscription at Taxila^ When tho fust KliaroshthI in- 
scriptions appear m tho thud century no, the alphabet has been 
adapted to express tho additional sounds icquiicd by an Indian 
language ; but, unlike BiMliml which has been inoic highly elabo- 
rated, it still bears evident traces of its Semitic origin both in its 
direction from right to loft and iiPits impel feet repicsentation of 
tho vowels In tho third century a.d. Kharoshthl appears more 
fully developed in Climcso TurkostTui ivlicre its existence inust be 
attributed to the Kushana empire In this icgion, as in India, it 
was eventually supeiscdcd by Brrihinl. 

Tho decipherment of the inscriptions and coins, and the deter- 
mination ol tho eras in which many of them are dated, have 
introduced into tho obscurity of early Indian history a dcgi ce of 
chronological order which could not have been conceived at the 
time when tho study of Sanskrit began in Buropc The bare fact 
that India iiosscssed ancient classical litoi atures like those of Gi coco 
and Borne can scarcely be said to have been known to the Western 
World before tho last quarter of tho eighteenth century. At 
various intervals during more than a hundred years previously a 
few isolated studonts chiefly iBisBioiiarics, those pioneers of leai ning, 

* A. Oowloy, J.21 AM , lOlC, p. 840. 
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had indeed published accounts of Sanskrit literature aud Sanskrit 
gi-aminar , but it was only when a piactical need made itself felt, 
and the seiious attention of the administiators of the East India 
Company’s possessions was directed to the impoitance of studymg 
Sanskrii^ that the investigation by Europeans of the ancient lan- 
guages and literatures 'of India began in earnest To meet the 
requirements-of the law-courts the Governoi -General, Wairen 
Hastings, had ordered a digest to be prepared by pandits from 
the authoritative Sanskrit law-books; but when the work wm^ 
finished no one could be found able to translate it into En^^ ^ 
It was therefore necessary to have it translated first iifto Persian,^ 
and from the Persian an English version was made.and pubhshed~ 
by Halhed m 1776. The object-l^on-wa^aujC^lost > Sanskrit was 
evidently of practical utility , and the East India Company adopted, 
and never afterwards neglected to pursue, the euhghtencd policy 
of promoting the study of the ancient languages and hteratures in 
which the traditions of its subjects were enshrined. It remamed 
for Sir William Jones, Judge of the High Court at Calcutta, to"' 
place this study on a fiim basis by the estabhshmeut of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal in 1784 

The inauguration of the study of India’s past history came at 
a fortunate moment, for it is precisely to the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century that we may trace the growth ot the modern 
scientific spirit of investigation, which may be defined as the 
recognition of the fact that no object and no idea stands alone by 
itself as an isolated phenomenon All objects and all ideas form 
links in a series , and therefore it follows that nowhere, whether 
in the realm of nature or in the sphere of human activity, can the 
present be underatood without refeience to the past. The first 
manifestation of this new spirit of enquiry, which was soon to 
transform all learning, was seen in the study of language. The 
first Western students o^'Che ancient languages of India were 
statesmen and sdbiolars>who had been educated in the classical 
literatures of ancient Greece and Rome. They were impiessed by - 
the fact, which must'indeed be apparent to everyone who opens a 
Sanskrit grammar, that Sanskrit, both m its vocabulaiy and in its 
inflexions, presents a striking simildrity to Greek and Latin. This 
observation immediately raised the question How is this simi- 
larity to be explained ? The true answer was suggested by Sir 
Wilham Jones, whom that sagacious observer, Di Johnson, recog- 
nised as 'one of the most enlightened of the sons of men\’ In 1786, 

Sir William Jones wrote ; 

^ G. Bubeok Hill, Sohntonvm Mueellaniet, n, p. S68. 
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The Sanscrit language, whatever bo its antiquity, is of a wonderful structure , 
more perfect than the Gieek, moio copious than tho Latin, and nioio exquisitely 
lefined thau either yet hearing to both of them a stiougcr aflinitj, both in tho 
roots of verbs, and in tho forms of gi animal, than could possiblj have boon pro- 
duced by accident , so strong indeed, that no pliilologor could oxaniiiio them all 
without behoving them to have sprung from some common souicc, which pci haps 
no longer exists There is a similar icason, though not quite so forcible, for sup- 
posing that both tho Golhick and the Gelticli^ though blended iiitli a difTorciit 
idiom, had the same origin with the Sanseni, and the old Posian might bo 
added to the same family 

These observations contain the gei ms of the science of Com- 
parative Philology. The conception of a family of languages, in 
which all the individual languages and dialects aie i elated as 
descendants fiom a common ancestor, suggested the application to 
language of the histoiical and comparative method of in\ estigatioii. 
The results have been as remaikable as they weic unevpcctcd. 
In the first place, the histoiical method has shoun that living 
languages giow and change m accoi dance nitli ceitain dcBiiitc 
laws, while the comparative studj^ of the lines of development 
which may be traced historically in the difFeient Indo-Eui opean 
languages has confiimed Sir William Jones’s hypothesis that they 
are all deiived ‘from some common soiiice,’ which, though it no 
longer exists, may be restored hypothetically. In the second place, 
since words pieserve the record both of material objects and of 
ideas, a study of vocabularies enables us to gain some knowledge 
of the state of civilisation, the social institutions, and the i eligious 
beliefs of the speakers of the difierent languages befoie the peiiod 
of literary recoids Some indication of the light which Compaia- 
tive Philology thus throws on the history of the Aiyan mvadeis of 
India IS given in the following Chaptei. 


CHAPTER III 

THE ARYANS 

Throughout the greater part of Europe and of Asia as far as 
India there exist now, or can he shown to have existed in past 
time, a great number of languages, the forms and sounds of wMch 
when scientifically examined are seen to have a common origin 
The languages in question are generally known to scholars under 
the name of the Indo-Germanic, or Indo-European languages The 
name Indo-European seems to have been invented by Dr Thomas 
Young, the well-kiioivn physicist and Egyptologist The first occur- 
rence known of the word is in an aiticle by him in The Quarterly 
Revieio foi 1813. Examination of the article, however, shows that 
Dr Young meant by Indo-European something quite different from 
its ordinarily accepted signification For under the term he in- 
cluded not only the languages now known as Indo-European, bat 
also Basque, Finnish, and Semitic languages The name Indo- 
Germanic, which was used by the German philologist Klaproth as 
early as 1823, but the inventor of which is unknown, is an attempt 
to indicate the family by the furthest east and west members of 
the cham extending from India to the Atlantic ocean The main 
languages of the family had been indicated in a famous address to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, delivered by the President Sir William 
Jones in 1786^ He had the insight to observe that the sacred 
language of India (Sanskrit), the language of Persia, the languages 
of Greece and Rome, the languages of the Celts, Germans, and 
Slavs, were all closely connected To Sir William Jones, as Chief 
Justice of Bengal, law was his profession and the comparison of 
languages only an amusement But this epoch-making address 
laid the foundations of Comparative Philology on which Bopp in 
his Comparative Grammar built the first superstructure But 
the study of this family of languages has from the be^nning been 
beset with a subtle fallacy. There has been throughout an almost 
constant confusion between the languages and the persons who 

1 See Chapter n, p 64. 
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spoke them. It is hardly ncccF«sary to point OTit that in many 
parts of tho world the speaker of a particular language at a given 
time was not by lineal descent the ici)icscntativo of its speakers 
at an earlier period In tho island of Britain many poisons of 
Welsh blood, many poisons of Irish Celtic and Scottish Celtic 
origin speak English It is many centmics since it was observed 
that Noimans and English who had settled in Ireland had learned 
to speak the Irish language and had become more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. It is well known that by descent tho Bulgarians 
are of Asiatic origin, and of an entirely diflerent stock from tho 
Slavs, a branch of whose language is noAV their mother tongue It 
is therctoro clear that it is impossible, without histoi ical evidence, 
to be cei tain that tho language spoken by any particular people 
was tho language of their ancestor at a i emote period. The name 
Indo-Gcrmanic thcrcfoio sufters fiom the ambiguity that it cha- 
racterises not only languages but also peoples As has been sug- 
gested elsewhere, it ivould be well to abandon both the tcim 
Indo-European and tho term Indo-Gci manic and adopt some en- 
tirely colourless ivord which would indicate only the siicakcis of 
such languages A convenient toim for the speakers of tho Indo- 
European or Indo-Gei manic languages would be the Wiros, this 
being the word for ‘men’ m tho gicat majoiity of the languages 
in question. 

The advantage of such a term is clcai, since all we know 
regal ding the physical chaiactcristics of the first people ivho spoke 
languages of this nature is that they were a white race. Wo cannot 
toll whether those Wiios were long-headed or short-headed, tall 
or of little stature, brunette or fair. It has been customary to 
imagine them as having something of tho characteristics which 
Tacitus describes as belonging to the German of the end of the first 
century A,D. But all tho evidence adduced in support of this is 
really imaginary. What, therefore, can wo say that wo know of 
this early people ? From words preserved in their languages, par- 
ticularly in languages far separated, and in circumstances where 
there is little likelihood of bon owing fiom tho one language to 
tho other, we may gather something as to tho animals and tho 
plants they knew, and perhaps a veiy little as to their industries. 
The close similarity between the various languages spoken by them 
would lead us to infer that they must have lived for long in a 
seveiely ciicumscribed area, so that their peculiarities developed 
for many generations in common. Since the study of prehistoric 
man developed, many views have been hold as to the geographical 
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position of this early community Such a confined area must have 
been separated from the outer world either by gi’eat waters or by 
mountains. Tliere are however, so far as we know, no rivers in 
the western half of the Old World which at any period have pre- 
sented an impassable barrier to man In the evidence for the 
early histoiy of the speakeis of these Indo-Euiopean or Indo- 
Germanic languages there is nothing which would lead us to suppose 
that they lived upon an island. Indeed, it is veiy doubtful whether 
tliey possessed a word for the sea at all. For the word mm c which 
in Latin means ‘the sea/ has its nearest relatives in other languages 
amongst words which mean ‘moor' or ‘swamp ' That the climate 
in which they lived belonged to the temperate zone is shown by 
the nature of the trees which a companson of their languages 
leads us to believe they knew. To tlieir habitat we may assign, 
with considerable certainty, the oak, the beech, the willow, and 
some conifeious trees Tlie birch seems to have been known to 
them and possibly the lime, less certainly the elm. The fruits they 
knew are more unceitain than the forest trees Many species of 
fruit trees familiar to us have flourished in Europe since late geo- 
logical times, but at all periods men have been anxious to improve 
the quality of their fruit, and in all probability the commoner cul- 
tivated forms became knoivn in northern and north-western Europe 
only as introduced by the Homans in the period of their conquests 
beginning with the first century .B 0 Cherries have grown in the 
West from a very early period, but the name itself supports the 
statement that the cultivated kind was introduced by the gieat 
Luculliis in the first half of the fiist century B.o from Cerasus in 
Asia Minor, an area to which the Western world owes much of its 
fruit and flowering shrubs Tlie ancient longs of Persia encouraged 
their satraps to introduce new fruit trees and better kinds into the 
di&tncts which they ruled There still exists a late copy of an 
early inscription in Greek in which the King of Persia gives praise 
to one of his governors for Ins beneficent action in this respect. 

These Wires were in all probability not a nomad but a settled 
people The useful animals best Iniown to them were the ox and cow, 
the sheep, the horse, the dog, the pig, and probably some species of 
deer. The ass, the camel, and the eleiihant were apparently un- 
known to them in early times , and the great variety of words for 
the goat would lead us to suppose that this animal also was of later 
introduction. The argument from language, howevei, is of neces- 
sity inconclusive, because all nations occasionally give animals with 
which they are familiai fancifiil names. The Wiros seem also to 
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have been familiar with corn. If so, they must in all probability 
have lived for a considerable pait of the year in one situation, 
for the planting of corh implies care continued over many weeks 
or months — care winch the moie piimitive tiibes have not been 
able to exercise Of birds, we may gather from the languages that 
they knew the goose and the duck. The most familiar bii d of prey 
was apparently the eagle The wolf and boar weio known, but not 
the lion 01 the tiger 

From these data is it possible to locate the primitive habitat 
from which the speakers of these languages derived their oiigin? 
It is not likely to be India, as some of the earlier investigators 
assumed, for neither flora nor fauna, as determined by their lan- 
guage, IS characteiistic of this area, though some forest trees like 
the birch are more magnificent on Kinchinjunga than in any pai t 
of the Western woild. Still less piobable is the distiict of the 
Pamirs, one of the most cheeilcss legions on the face of the eai th 
Ccntial Asia, which has also been contended for as thcii home, is 
not piobable, even if we admit that its conspicuous lack of ivater, 
and consequent sterility in many areas, is of later development 
It indeed these eaily men knew the beech, tlicy must have lived to 
the west of a line drawn from Konigsberg in Prussia to the Ciimca 
and continued thence through Asia Minor In the Noi thci n plains 
of Europe theie is no area which w'lll satisfactorily fulfil the con- 
ditions As we know it in piimitivc times it is a land of great 
forests No country, however, which had not much vaiicty of 
geographical featuies could have been the habitat of both the 
horse and the cow. The hoise is a native of the open plain ; the 
foal 18 able to run by its mother fiom the fiist, and accompanies 
her always in her wandeiings The calf, on the other hand, is at 
first feeble, unable to walk or see its way distinctly, and therefore 
is hidden by its mother in a biake while she goes further afield to 
find suitable pasture Is thei e any part of Europe which combines 
pastoral and agiicultural country in close connexion, uliich has in 
combination hot low-lying plains suitable for the growth of grain, 
and rich upland pasture suitable for flocks and herds, and at the 
same time trees and biids of the character already described? 
There is apparently only one such aiea in Europe, the area which 
is bounded on its eastern side by the Carpathians, on its south by 
the Balkans, on its western side by the Austiian Alps and the 
Bohmer Wald, and on the north by the Erzgebirge and the moun- 
tains which link them up with the Caipathians Tins is a feitilc 
and well-watered land ivith great com plains in the low-lying levels 
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of Hungaiy, but also possessing steppe-like areas which make it 
one of the best horse-breeding areas in Europe, while, in the 
uplands which surround it and run across it, as in the case of the 
Bakony Wald, south-west of Buda-Pesth, and still more maikedly 
in Bohemia, there is high ground smtable for the pasturing of 
sheep The forests of the mountains which en^rdle it supply ex- 
cellent mast for the maintenance of swine whether wild or tame 
The beech which dies out further south is found here and all the 
other great forest trees which have been already mentioned. The 
country is laige enough to maintain a very considerable population 
which however was hkely in primitive times to migrate from it 
only under the stress of dire necessity, because it is so well bounded 
on all sides by lofty mountains with comparatively few passes, that 
exit from it even in more advanced ages has not been easy. If 
this area indeed were the original habitat — and, curiously enough, 
though it fulfils so many of the conditions, it seems not before to 
have been suggested — ^the spread of the Indo-Germanic languages 
becomes easily intelligible. No doubt the most inviting diiection 
from which to issue from this land in search of new homes would 
be along the course of the Danube into Wallachia, from which it 
is not difficult to pass south towards the Bosporus and the Dar- 
danelles 

A popular view locates the home of the Wiros in the southern 
steppes of Russia, but that area, though possessing a very feitile 
soil, has not on the whole the characteristics which the words 
common to the various Indo-Gennanic languages, and at the same 
time unborrowed from one to another, postulate It has also been 
commonly assumed that the eastern branches of the family found 
their way into Asia by the north of the Black Sea and either round 
the north of the Caspian 01 through the one pass which the great 
barrier of the Caucasus provides Here we are met by a new 
difficulty. The Caspian is an inland sea which is steadily becommg 
more shallow and contracting in area. Even if it had been httle 
larger than it is at present, the way into Turkestan between it and 
the Aral Sea leads through the gloomy desert of Ust Urt which, 
supposing it existed at the period when migiation took place, must 
have been impassable to primitive men moving with their families 
and their flocks and herds But there is good evidence to show 
that at a period not very remote the Caspian Sea extended much 
further to the north, and ended in an area of swamps and qmck- 
sands, while at an earjier period which, perhaps, however, does not 
transcend that of the migration, it spread far to the east and 
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included within its area tlie Sea of Aial and possibly much of the 
low-lying plains beyond. Tui kestfin in primitive times would thei e- 
foie not have been easily accessible by this route. There is in 
fact no evidence that the ancestors of the Persians, Afghans, and 
Hindus passed through Tuikestan at all. Nor is passage thiough 
the Caucasus probable; to people wandeiing from Europe the 
Caucasus was a remote and inhospitable region, so remote and so 
inhospitable that Aeschylus selected it as the place of torment for 
Piometheus and tells ns that it was a pathless ivilderncss. Tlieie 
IS indeed no reason to suppose that eaiher men followed any other 
loute than that which has been taken by successive ■waves of 
migratory populations in historical times. That jiatli leads across 
either the Bosporus or Daidaiielles, across the plateau of Asia 
Minor, or along its fertile slopes on the south side of the Black Sea. 
A Euiopean people which would leacli Peisia on foot must strike 
the upper waters of the Euphrates and Tigi is The fertile countiy 
with an alluvial soil of tiemendous depth, which lies between these 
two rivers, was the centre of one of the eat best and one of the 
most powerful civilisations of ancient times. Migrants would thci o. 
find their piogiess to the south obstiucted and baulked. Bu|k by 
passing south of Lake Van and through the mountains ivliich he 
between it and Lake Urmia, they ivould find an access to the* route 
which travelleis still follow between Tabilz and Tcheian From 
there they would advance most likely along the southein end of 
the Caspian towards Mashhad, ■whence in all ages there has been a 
well-fiequented route to Heiat At one tune these peoples cei- 
tainly extended far to the east and north, to the countiy then 
known as Bactria, now Balkh, and earned their conquests into the 
famous region which lies between the two livers, the Amu Dana, 
or Oxus, and the Syr Dana 

What evidence have we of such a migiation, and, if it took 
place, what was its date? In all piobability the migiation of 
peoples fi’om the pnraitive habitat, which we have located m the 
areas which we now call Hungaiy, Austria, and Bohemia, did not 
take place at a very remote period It is indeed probable that all 
the facts of tins migiation, so far as we know them, can he ex- 
plained without postulating an earlier beginning for the migrations 
than 2500 B c It must be remembered, hoivever, that these 
migrations were not into unpeopled areas, that before they leached 
the frontiei s of India, oi even Mesopotamia, the Wiros must have 
had many haid stiuggles with populations already existing, who 
regarded their passage as they would that of some great cloud of 
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destroying locusts which devoured their substance and left them 
to perish by starvation, or to survive in the misery of captives to 
cruel conquerors. \ 7 e must suppose that success could have been 
achieved only by wave after wave following at no long intervals • 
for if their successors delayed "too long, the migrants of the first 
advancing wave were likely to be cut off or absorbed. In historical 
times, we know that many tribes thus passed into Asia from Europe, 
among them the Phrygians, the Mysians, and Bithynians. It has 
been plausibly aigued that the Armeman stock was the first wave 
of the Phrygian advance, and evidence can be adduced which 
makes it probable that still earher waves of conquering tribes 
advancing from west to east were repiesented by the 1 emote 
ancestors of modem Persians and modern Hindus 

If, as some scholars suppose, modem Albanian is the descendant 
in a very corrupt condition of ancient Thiacian, and not of ancient 
Illyrian, the interrelation of the ancient branches of the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages can be outhned. The family is 
divided by a well-marked difference m the treatment of certain 
Z, p, and gh sounds into two paits, one of which keeps the Z, g, and 
gh sounds, though submitting them to a variety of changes m later 
times, while the other part changes I and g into some kind of 
sibilant sounds which are lepresented in the Slavonic and Iranian 
languages by s and z, in Sanskrit by p andy The gh sound appears 
as z in Zend, the Iranian dialects confusing together g and gh, 
while in Sanskrit it appears as h. The languages which present 
these changes are the easternmost members of the family Aryan 
(i.e Indian and Iranian) ; Armenian , Slavonic , and Albaman. 
The Albanian it is suggested has been driven westward through 
the Pindus range into its piesent position within historical tunes, 
the ancient Illynans having in this area been swept away in the 
devastation wrought by a sequence of Roman invasions, mitiated 
in the second century BO by Aemilius Paulus The languages 
mentioned would thus have started from the eastern side of the 
original habitat, while the tribes which (with an admixture of the 
population already in possession) ultimately became the Greeks, 
moved through Macedonia and Thessaly southwards, and the Latin 
stock, the Celts, and the Geimans westwards and northwaids. It 
is more than likely that the ancestors of the Slavs found their way 
from the original home by the * Moravian Gap ' The exact manner, 
or the exact date, at which these movements took place we cannot 
teU, but there is no reason to suppose that any of them antedate 
at earliest the third millennium, B 0. Hor is it hkely that they took 
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pla6e all at once. The same causes, though in diflbrent degi’oes, 
wore opoiative then which have produced movements of peoples 
in historical tunes, one of the most pressing probably being the 
groAvth of population in a limited aiea, which drove sections or 
whole tribes to seek sustenance for themselves, their families, and 
cattle in land beyond their original boundaries, ivithout legard to 
Avhether these lands were already occupied by other peoples or 
not. The movements of the Gauls in historical times ivere probably 
not at all unlike those of their ancestors and kinsmen in prehistoi ic 
times 

If, as has been suggested above, the early speakers of the 
piimitivo Indo-Germanic language occupied a limited aica well 
defended by mountains from attack, this ivould account for the 
general similarity of the languages in detail; if, foiccd by the 
natural increase of population, they left this habitat in great naves 
of migration, wo can see how some languages of the family, as for 
example, the Celtic and the Italic, 01 the Iranian and the Indian, 
are more closely related to one another than they are to other 
members of the family, if, furthei, avo assume that such a habitat 
for the prehistoi ic stock could bo louiid in the lands Avhich aao call 
Hungary, Austria, and Bohemia, avo can explain a very large 
number of facts hitherto collected for the history of their cailicr 
movements and earlier civilisation, 
v/" Of the earliest movements of the tribes speaking Indo-Gei manic 
languages Avhich occupied the Iranian plateau and ultimately passed 
into Northern India, history has as yet nothing to say. But icccut 
discoveries in Cappadocia seem likely to give us a clue. In the 
German excavations at Boghaz-koi, the ancient Ptcria, have been 
found inscriptions, containing as it appeals the names of deities 
which figure in the earliest Indian recoids, India, Varuna, and the 
gieat tAvm biethren the Nasatyas. The iiisciiptions date fiom 
about 1400 B 0 ., and the names appear not 111 the form Avlneli they 
take m the histoiical iccords of ancient Peisia, but aie, so far as 
writing in a syllabary Avill admit, identical Avith the lorms, ad- 
mittedly moie original, Avhicli they sIioav in the hymns of the 
Bigveda. It is still too eaily to dogmatise over the results of 
those discoveries, Avhich it may bo hoped are only the fiistfruits 
of a rich harvest , but the most feasible explanation of them seems 
to bo that here, far to the Avest, Ave have stumbled upon the Aryans 
on the move toAvaids the east. This is not to say that earlier Avaves 
may not long before 1400 bo. have penetrated much further to the 
east, or oven to India itself. All that can be gathered from these 
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discoveries is that at this period the Mitani, who were apparently 
not of this stock themselves, had adopted the worship of certain 
deities of this stock — deities who at the time of the composition 
of the Vedic Hymns were still the most important, though to them 
had been added Agni, ' Fire,’ specially an object of priestly wor- 
ship in the Vedic hierarchy We have here, however, names 
piactically in the foim in which they survive in Sanskrit, and 
without the changes M'hich characterise the records of the tribes 
of this stock, who remained in Persia To this as yet unbroken 
unity the name o^Aryan is given It is borrowed from a word 
M'hich appears as Ary a, or Aiya in Sanskiit, Aiiya in Zend, and 
which means * of good family, noble ’ It is the epithet applied by 
the composers of the Vedic hymns to distinguish their own stock 
from that of then enemies the earlier inhabitants of India, whom 
they call Dasas or Dasyus The term, by leason of its shortness, 
has often been applied to all the languages of this family, in pre- 
ference to ‘ Indo-European ’ or ‘ Indo-*Germamc,' but is properly 
leseived for the south-eastern group which, when the phonetic 
changes charactensing the language of the Avesta and of the old 
Persian inscriptions of the Achaememd dynasty (520 B c -330 bo) 
have taken place, falls into the two branches of Iianian and Indo- 
Aryan The latter teim_well characteiises the Aryans settled m 
India, while Aryo-Indian conveniently designates these Aryans as 
distinct from the unrelated stocks — Dravidian and other— also 
inhabiting the Indian peninsula 

As these inscriptions of Boghaz-koi show the language still one 
and undivided, we obtain a hmit after which the differentiation of 
Iranian and Indo-Aryan must have begun. These Aryan languages 
have some characteiistics in common which distinguish them from 
all others in particular they agree in confusing together the three 
onginal vowels a, e, and 0 , whether long or short, into one sound 
which IS wiitten with the symbols for a and a In modern India 
at least the short sound is pronounced with the obscuie vowel 
found in the English ‘but,’ a fact which produced the Engbsh 
spelling of the Hindu woids ‘ pundit ’ (jpandita) and ‘ suttee ' {salt), 
and disguised the liquor compounded of five (pancJia) ingredients 
under the apparently English form of ‘punch ’ They agree also on 
the whole in the case system of the noun, a system to which the 
Slav and Armenian languages offer the closest appioximation, and 
in the elaborate mood and viiice system of the verb, to wiach the 
only parallel is to be found in the similar, though not in all respects 
identical, paradigms of Greek. Here the other languages, except 
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the Slavonic, fall far short of the elaborate and intricate Aryan 
verb system, whether it be, as is mo‘?t likely, that the othei tiibcs 
have lost a large pai t of their share of the cominon inheritance, or 
whethei some of the languages drifted apart, before the complete 
system, seen in the Aryan and Greek verbs, had developed. Other 
changes may with probability be attiibutcd to the influence of the 
peoples whom they conqueied and enslaved A charactei istie, 
which distinguishes the languages of this stock in both Peisia and 
India is the tendency to coni use r and a tendency which is 
chaiacteristic of piactically all the languages of the iar east In 
India r is often found in woi ds where the languages ol tlie same 
stock in Europe show Z , / is also, though not so fi oipiontly, found 
for r, in the Old Persian of the Achaemenid insciiptions I is 
found only in tM'o foieign woids, and has othoiwise boon entirely 
leplaced by r. 

The dialects of Iran, the language of the earliest Gatlias (Songs) 
which are attributed to Zoroastei himself, the later dialect of the 
other sui viving pai ts of the sacred literatm e of the anoient Pei sians 
— ^the Avesta — and the insciiptions beginning with Dariiis I about 
620 BO. and best lepreseuted in his time but eontiniiing to the last 
Darius in 338b o, are all closely i elated to the oldest dialect 
discovered in India, which appeals in the hymns of the Rigvoda 
Not only single woids and phrases, but even nhole stanzas may be 
transliterated from the dialect of India into the dialects of Iran 
Avithout change of vocabulaiy or construction, though the appear- 
ance of the words is alteied by the changes which time and isolation 
have brought about between the dialects east and west of Afghani- 
stan It IS curious to note that the changes are much gi eater m 
the dialects that remain in Iian than in this oldest iccoided dialect 
of the migiants into India The Ii.inians have disguised their 
words by changing (as Greek has also done) s folloived by a vowel 
at the beginning of words, oi between vowels in the middle oi 
woids, into li thus the woid foi 7, the equivalent of the Latin 
septem, the Greek kirra, is in Sanskiit sax>fd, but in Iianian haxtta. 
There are many other changes both in vow'cls and in consonants. 
In particular it may be noted that one kind of oiigmal g w'hicli 
appears in Sanskrit as j has become in the Iianian dialect « oi s 
(Greek d'iv6<; ‘holy,’ Sanskrit yajnd- ‘saciifice,’ Avesta yasna) 
and a coriesponding aspirated sound gh which is in Sanskiit h has 
become identified with g in Iranian as % (Latin hicms, Gieek -xLoiv 
{8v<7)xifio^, Sanskrit hvma- m ‘ Himalaya,’ Avesta zyam-) This 
loss of aspiration has afiected also the other aspirates hh, dh, ivliich 
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BurviTe in Sanskrit, while Iranian tends in certain combinations 
to change onginal consonant-stops mto spirants, making the old 
name of the deity Mitra into Mithra, and from compounds with a 
second element -pama the numerous proper names which we know 
m Greek transliterations as Artaphemes, Tissaphemes, and the like. 

It has sometimes been made an aigument for deriymg the 
origin of these tribes from India rather than the West, that the 
sounds and especially the consonants of the language spoken have 
survived m greater punty in India than in Iran or elsewhere 
The argument however is not sound Invasions of a similar sort, 
though at a much greater distance from their base, were made by 
the Spaniards in Amenca in the sixteenth century The civihsation 
of the Spaniards was no doubt highei than that of the early Indo- 
Germamc-speaking peoples who invaded India , but in both 
Mexico and Feiu, if not elsewhere, they met a native population 
also much more advanced in the arts than the earlier inhabitants 
of North-Western India could have been In all parts of America, 
except Chile, the Spaniards were m so small a minonty compared 
to the natives that they had to be caieful to preserve themselves 
in isolation, with the result that to-day, except in Chile, where 
greater familiarity with the natives has produced a dialect of 
Spanish words and native sounds, the local dialects are much more 
archaic and much more like the Spanish of the sixteenth century 
than is the language spoken now in Spam. If the isolation of the 
Enghsh Colonies in North America had lemained as great as it was 
in the seventeenth century, no doubt a much greater distinction 
would now exist between the Enghsh dialects of North America 
and the English of the Mother country Yet m many parts of the 
eastern seaboard of the United States many words survive locally 
which have long been extinct except in local dialects in England, 
and many forms of expression survive which the modem English- 
man now regards as mainly biblical. That an isolation resemblmg 
that of the Spamsh colonies prevailed also in eaily India is shown 
by the most charactenstic feature of Indian civilisation — caste 
lie native word for caste, varna, means colour, and the first 
beginnings of the caste system were laid when the fairer people 
who migrated mto India felt the impoi tance of preserving their 
own racial characteristics by standing aloof from the dark skinned 
dasas, or dasym, whom they found already estabhshed in the 
peninsula 

That the sound changes which have been enumerated are hot 
so very old has been shown by the names found at Boghaz-koi And 
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this is not the only evidence To the same period as the Boghaz-koi 
inscriptions belong the famous letters from Tel-el-Amarna, In these 
occur references to the people of Mitani in noi tli-urest Mesopotamia, 
whose princes bear names like Artatama, Tusratta, and Suttarna, 
which seem unmistakably Aryan in form. For five hundred 
years (c. 1746-1180 bo) a mountain tribe — ^the Kassites — ^from 
the neighbourhood of Media held rule over the whole of Babylonia, 
and amongst these also the names of the princes and deities seem 
Aryan, though the people themselves, like those of Mitani weie of 
another stock Names like Shurias ‘Sun' and Mairytas seem 
identical with the Sanskrit Surya and Mauttas (the AMiid-gods), 
while ^imalia ‘queen of the snow mountains’ can hardly be 
separated from the name of the gieat mountain langc Himfilaya 
and the Iranian word for snow, zima To a much later period 
belongs the list of ' deities woi shipped in different temples of 
Assyiia, which was found in the libraiy of Assiirbanipal (about 
700 BC.), in which occuis the name Assaia-Mazas, immediately 
preceding the seven good angels and the seven bad spirits. The 
combination haidly leaves it doubtful that we have heie the chief 
deity of Zoroastrianism (Ahura Mazda) with the seven Amesha- 
spentas and the seven bad datvas of that religion. Into the many 
other problems that arise in this connexion it is not necessary here 
to enter , but it is impoitant to observe that even so late as this 
the fiist part of the god’s name lemains more like the Sanskrit 
Amra than the Avestan AJmra, While modern Hinduism is the 
lineal descendant, however much modified in the course of ages, 
of the ancient Aryan worship which we know first in the Rigveda, 
the religion of the Avesta is a reform which, hke other leligious 
reforms, has been able to get iid of the old gods only by converting 
them into devils, the worship of which was probably none the less 
dihgent for their change of title. 

There seems, in any case, to be specific evidence for the sup- 
position that by the fifteenth century b c tribes of Aryan stock 
held, or exeicised influence over, a wide area extending fiom 
northern Asia Minor over north-west Babylonia to Media, and 
there seems to be nothing to prevent us assuming that even then 
or soon after, the Aryans pushed their way still eastwards and 
northwaids, mamly confining themselves to the territories south 
of the Oxus, but occasionally occupying lands between that river 
and the Jaxartes. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE AGE OF THE RIGVEDA 

The earliest documents which throw light upon the history of 
India are the hymns of the Rigveda. In the text which has come 
down to us this samhita or ‘collection’ consists of 1017 hymns 
diTided into ten books of unequal size The motive of those to 
whom the collection is due must apparently have been the desire 
to preserve the body of rehgious tradition cmaent among the 
priests , and, early as was the redaction, there are clear signs that 
already part of the mateiial had ceased to be fully understood by 
those who made use of it in their worship The artificial character 
of the arrangement is clearly indicated by the fact that the first 
and tenth books have precisely the same number of hymns, 191 
each. The collection seems however to have been some time in 
the making. The nucleus is formed by books ii-vii, each of which 
is attnbuted to a difierent priestly feimily. To this were prefixed 
the groups of hymus by other families which form the second part 
(51-191) of book i; and still later were added the first part of 
book I and book yiii attnbuted to the family of Kanva. Book iz 
was then formed by taking out from the collections of hymns 
which made up the first eight books the hymns addressed to Soma 
Favamana, ‘the clearly fiowing Soma’, and to these nine books 
was added a tenth, containing, besides hymns of the same hieratic 
stamp as those of the older books, a certam number of a different 
type, cosmogonic and philosophical poems, spells and incantations, 
verses intended for the ntes of wedding and bunal and other 
imscellaneous matters The tenth book also displays, both in 
metncal form and linguistic details, signs of more recent ongin 
than the bulk of the collection , and the author of one set of hymns 
(x, 20-26) has emphasised his dependence on earher tradition by 
prefixing to his own group the opening words of the first hymn of 
the first book. 
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There is abundant proof that, before the collections Trere finally 
united into the form in which the Rigveda has come dowi to us, 
minor additions were made; and, as it is iieifectly possible that in 
book X old material was incoiporated as well as ncwei work, 
efforts have been made to penetiate beyond the comparatncly 
rough distinction between the first nine and the tenth books, and to 
assign the hymns to five different periods, repiescnting stages 
in the history of Vedic India, and marked by variations in 
religious belief and social custom^ But so far these efforts can 
scarcely be regaided as successful The certain criteria of age 
supplied by the language, the metres, or the subjcct-mattci of the 
Rigveda are not sufficient to justify so elaborate a chi onological 
arrangement of its hymns Tlie lesults pioduccd by the most 
elaborate and sj^stematic attempts to apply the methods of the 
higher cnticism to the Rigveda have hitherto failed to meet m itli 
general acceptance. 

The mass of the collection is very consideiablc, appioximating 
to the same amount of material as that contained in the Iliad and 
Odyssey, but the light thiown by the hymns on social and political 
conditions in India is disappointingly meagre By fai the greater 
part of the Rigveda consists of invocations of the many gods of the 
Vedic pantheon, and scai cely more than foi ty hymns ai e found m Inch 
are not directly addressed to these deities or some object to mIiicIi 
divine character is, foi the time at least, attributed These hj inns 
contain much miscellaneous information icgaiding Ycdic life and 
thought, and other notices may be deiived from the main body of 
the collection, though deductions from allusions are alv ays difficult 
and open to suspicion Some names of tubes, places, and princes, 
as well as of singers, are known to us tlirough their mention in the 
damistutis or ‘praises of liberality’ winch are appended to hymns, 
mainly m the first and tenth books, and in which the poet praises 
his patron for his generosity towards him. But the dunastutts are 
unquestionably late, and it is significant that some of the most 
stnking occur in a small collection of eleven hymns, called the Vala- 
khilyas, which are included in the Samhita of the Rigveda, but which 
tradition recognises as forming no true part of that collection. 

From these materials conclusions can be draivn only ivith much 
caution. It is easy to fi’ame and support by plausible evidence 
various hypotheses, to which the only effective objection is that 
other hypotheses are equally legitimate, and that the facts aie too 

1 Especially by Arnold whose results are summed up in his Vedic Metre (Cambndiie 
1006) For criticism, aee J R A 8 , 1906, pp 484-90, 716-22, 1912, pp 726-9. ’ 
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imperfect to allow of conclusions being drawn. It is, however, 
certain that the Rigveda offers no assistance in determining the 
mode in which'" the Vedic Indians entered India, The geographical 
area recognised m the Samhita is large, but it is, so far as we 
learn, occupied by tribes which collectively are called Aryau, and 
which wage war with dark-skmned enemies known as D^as If, 
as may be the case, the Aryan invaders of India entered by the 
western passes of the Hindu Kush and proceeded thence through 
the Punjab to the east, still that advance is not reflected m the 
Rigveda, the bulk at least of which seems to have been composed 
ratlier in the country round the Sarasvati river, south of the 
modem Ambala^. Only thus, it seems, can we explain the ffict of 
the proimnence in the hymns of the strife of the elements, the 
stress laid on the phenomena of thunder and hghtning and the 
bursting forth of the rain from the clouds the Punjab proper 
has now, and probably had also in antiquity, but little share in 
these things , for there in the rainy season gentle showers alone fell 
Nor m its vast plain do we find the mountains which form so 
large a part of the poetic imagimng of the Vedic Indian On the 
other hand, it is peihaps to the Punjab with its glorious phenomena 
of dawn, that we must look for the origin of the hymns to Ushas,! 
the goddess Dawn, while the concept of the laws of Varuna, the! 
highest moral and cosmic ideal attained by the poets, niay more' 
easily have been achieved amid the regularity of the seasonal 
phenomena of the country of the five nvers 

Of the names in the Rigveda those of the rivers alone permit 
of easy and certain identification The Aryan occupation of 
Afghanistan is proved by the mention of the Kubha (Kabul), the 
Suvastu (Swat) with its ‘fair dwelhngs,’ the Krumu (Kurram) and 
Qomati (Gumal) But fai more important were the settlements 
on the Sindhu (Indus), the nver •pwr exceUence from which India 
has derived its name. The Indus was the natural outlet to the sea 
for the Aiyan tribes, but in the period of the Rigveda there is no 
clear sign that they had yet reached the ocean. No passage even 
renders it probable that sea navigation was known. Fishing is all 
but^ored, a fact natural enough to people used to the nvers of 
the Pii^ab and East Kabuhstan, which are poor in fish The word 
saimidra, which m later times undoubtedly means ‘ocean,' occurs 


^ See TTnplrmB, J AOS, vol XIX, pp. 19-28, PiBchel and Gddner, Vedttehe 
Studien, vol ii, p 218, vol ra, p 162, 7ed»c Index, vol. i, p 468 The older view, 
that the hymns were composed in the Punjab itself, was adopted by Max Mdller, 
Weber, and Mnir among others. 
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not rarely, but where the application is teircstiial, there seems no 
strong reason to believe that it means more than the stream of the 
Indus in its lower couise, after it has received the "waters of the 
Punjab and has beeome so broad that a boat in the middle cannot 
be discerned from the bank. Even nowadays the natives call the 
river the sea of Sind. 

The five streams which give the Punjab its name and which 
after uniting flow into the Indus are all mentioned in the Iligvcda: 
the Vitasta is the modem Jhelum, the Asikni the Chenab, the 
Parushm, later called Iravati, ‘the refi eshing/ the modem Ravi, the 
Vipa? the Beas, and the Qutudii the Sutlej But of these only the 
Parushni plays a considerable part in the history of the time, for it 
was on this river that the famous battle of the ten kings, tlie most 
important contest of Vedic times, was fought. Par moi c important 
was the Sarasvati, which we can with little hesitation identify ivith 
the modern Sarsuti or SaraswatT, a river midway betneen the 
Sutlej and the Jumna'. It is possible that in the period of the 
Eigveda that river was of greater importance than it was in the 
following peiiod when it was Imown to bury itself in the sands, and 
that its waters may have flowed to the Indus; but, however that 
may be, it is mentioned in one passage together witli tlic Diishad- 
vati, probably the Chautang, which nath it in later times formed 
the boundaries of the sacred land known as Brahmfivarta. 'With 
these two streams is mentioned the Apaya, probably a river near 
Thanesar®. In this region too may bo placed the lake ^aiyanai ant^, 
and the place Pastyavant, near the modern Patiala. 

Further east the Aryans had reached the Jumna, which is thnee 
named, and the Ganges, which is once dnectly mentioned, once 
alluded to in the tenitorial title of a piince 

To the north we find that the Himavant or Himalaya mountains 
were well known to the Rigveda, and one peak, that of Mujavant 
is referred to as the source of the Soma, the intoxicating drink 
which formed the most important oflenng in the leligious practice 

^ Both, St Petersburg Dictionary, s.v , and Zimmer, Altindisches Lehen, pp fi_io 
identify the Sarasvati m many passages with the Indus, Hilicbrandt, Vedische 
Mylhologie, vol i, pp 99 sq , vol. ni, pp 872-8, thinks it is in a few places 
the Arghandab 

^ The identification of the ancient rivers of Brahmavarta mast always remain 
somewhat uncertain At the present day it is difficult to trace their courses, partly 
because the streams are apt to disappear in the sand, and partly because they have to 
a great extent been absorbed in the oanal-systems constructed during the periods of 
Muhammadan and British mie. 

* Identified however with the Wular Sea in Kashmir by Hilicbrandt, Vedische 
Mythohgie, vol i, pp 126 sq. 
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of the time. The name is lost in modern times, but probably the 
peak was one of those on the south-west of the valley of Kashmir. 
On the south, on the other hand, the Vindhya hills are unknown, 
and no mention is made of the Karbada jiver, so that it may fairly! 
be inferred that the Aryan tinbes had not yet begun their advance! 
towards the south. 

With the conclusions as to the home of the Ai'yan tribes 
extracted from geogmphical names the other available evidence 
well accords. The tiger, a native of the swampy jungles of Bengal, 
is not mentioned in the Rigveda, which gives the place of honour 
among wild beasts to the lion, then doubtless common in the vast 
deserts to the east of the lower Sutlej and the Indus and even now 
to be found in the wooded country to the south of Gujarat Rice, 
whose natm'al habitat is the south-east in the regular monsoon 
area and which is well known in the latter Samhitas, is .never 
mentioned in the Rigveda. The elephant, whose home is now in the 
lowland jungle at the foot of the Himalaya from the longitude of 
Cawnpore eastwards, appears in the Rigveda as the wild beast 
(Jnriga) with a hand (hastiu), while in the later texts it is com- 
monly known as hastin only, a sign that the novelty of the animal 
had worn away. The mountains fi-om Avhich the Soma was brought 
appear, too, to have been nearer in this period than at a later date 
when the real plant seems to have been more and more difficult to 
obtain, and when substitutes of various kinds were permitted. 

When we pass to the notices of tribes in the Rigveda, we leave 
comparative certainty for confusion and hypothesis. The one 
great historical event Avhich reveals itself in the fr’agmentary 
allusions of the Sanihita is the contest known as the battle of the 
ten kings. The moat probable version of that conflict is that it 
was a contest between the Bharatas, settled in the country later 
known as Brahmavarta, and the tribes of the north-west. The 
Bharata king was Sudas, of the Tritsu family, and his domestic 
priest who celebrates, according to the tradition, the victory in 
three hymns (vii, 18 ; 33 ; 83) was Vasishtha^ This sage had super- 
seded in that high office his predecessor ViQvamitra, under whose 
guidance the Bharatas appear to have fought successfully against 
enemies on the Vipa 9 and ^utudri; and in revenge, as it seems, 

* This ia the view of Hopkins, J.A.O.S., vol. xv, pp. 259 sq. According to the 
older view the Bharatas were foes of the Tritsusj seo Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. p. 85-i; Zimmer, AUindisches Leben, p. 127; Bloomfield, J.A.O.S., vol. xvt, 
pp. 41, 42. Ludwig, Rigveda, vol. iii, p. 172, identified the Bharatas and the Tritaus; 
Oldenherg, Z.D.SI.G., vol. xwi, p. 207, holds that tho Tritsus are the Vasishthaa, the 
priests of tho Bharatas. But see Qoldnor, Vedische Studien, vol. ii, pp. 136 sq. 
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Vi9vainitra had led against the Bharatas ten allied tubes, only to 
meet with destiuetioii in the wateis of the Paiublinl Of the ten 
tnbes five are of little note, the Alinas, perhaps fiom the north- 
east of Kafiiistsln, the Pakthas, M’hose name lecalls the Afghan 
Paldithun, the Bhalanases, possibly connected nitli the Bolaii 
Pass, the Qivas fiom near the Indus, and the Vishaiiins. Bettor 
Imoivn in the Rigveda aie the other five, the Anus who dwelt on 
Parushni and Avhose priests wcie perhaps the famous family of the 
Bhrigus, the Druhyus who wcie closely associated with them, the 
Turvagas and Yadus, two allied tribes, and the Purus, dwellers on 
either side of the SaiasvatT, and therefore probably close neigh- 
bours of the Bhaiatas. These tubes aie piobably the five tubes 
which are leferied to on seveial occasions in the Rigveda and 
which seem to have formed a loose alliance. Sudas’s victory at 
the Paiushni, in which the Ann and Dinhyu kings fell, docs not 
appeal to have resulted in any attempt at conquest of the territory 
of the allied tubes. He seems at once to haie been compelled to 
leturii to the east of his laiigdom to meet the attacks ot a king 
Bheda, under whom three tribes, the Ajas, Qigius, and Yakshus, 
were united, and to have defeated Ins new assailants nitli great 
slaughtei on the Jumna, It is piobable enough that the attack 
on the eastern bonndaiies of the teiiitory of the Bhaiatas was not 
unconnected with the onslaught of the five tribes and tlicir still 
more northern and ivestein allies, but the cuiious names of the 
Ajas, ‘goats,’ and the ^^gius, ‘hoisc-radishcs,’ may bo a sign that 
the tribes which bore them were totemistic iion-Aiyans 

Not less famous was the father or giaiidfathcr of Sudas, 
Divodasa, ‘the servant of heaven,’ Atithigva, ‘the slayer of kine for 
guests^’ Theie aie recoids of his confiicts with the Turvaya, Yadu, 
and Pum tribes, but his gieatest foe ivas the Dasa, ^ambaia, with 
whom he waged constant war He had to contend also with the 
Pams, the Paiavatas, and Brisaya. lie seems to have been the 
patron of the piiestly family ot the Bhaiadvajas, the aiithois of 
the sixth book of the Rigveda, and there is little doubt that his 
kingdom covered much the same area as that of Sudas, since he 
waired, on the one hand, against the tribes of the Puniab, and, on 
the other, against the Paiavatas who aie located in the period of 
the Biahmanas on the Jumna. The Dasas and the Pams weie 
probably aboriginal foes, whom, like every Aryan piince, he had to 
fight. 

Though defeated in the battle ivith Sudas, the Purus were 

^ V tnf, pp 101-2, and Chapter x, pp 232-3 
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clearly a great and poTrerful people Their home was round the 
Sarasvata, and there is no need to interpret that name as referring 
to the Indus rather than to tlie eastern Sarasvatl. On the Indus 
they would have been removed somewhat widely from the Bha- 
ratas, their chief nvals, two of whose princes, Devagravas and 
Devavata, are expressly recorded m one hymn to have dwelt on 
the Sarasvatl, Apaya, and Diishadvat!. The importance of the 
tnbe is leflected m the fact that we possess an unusually large 
number of the names of its members The earliest prince recorded 
seems to have been Durgaha, who was succeeded by Girikshit, 
neither of these being more than names The son of Girikshit, 
Purukutsa, was the contemporary of Sudas, and one hymn tells in 
obscure plvrases of the distiess to which his wife was i educed by 
some misfoitune, from which she was relieved by the birth of a 
son, Trasadasyu It is not unlikely that the misfortune was the 
death of Purukutsa in the battle of the ten kings The new r^er, 
as his name indicates, was a terror to the Dasyus or aboiigines^ and 
seems not to have distinguished himself in war with Aryan enemies 
We hear of a descendant Tnkshi, and, appaiently stiU later in the 
hne, of another descendant Kuru?iavana, son of Mitratithi and 
fether of Upama^ravas, whose death is deplored in a hymn of the 
tenth book. The name is of importance and significance, for it 
suggests that already m the later Eigvedic period the Purus had 
become closely united with their former nvals, the Bharatas, both 
tribes being merged m the Kurus, whose name, fiimous in the 
later Samhitas and the Brahmanas as the chief bearers of the 
culture of the Vedic period, is not directly mentioned in the 
Eigveda, though it was clearly not unknown Other prmces of 
the Puru line were Tryaruna, and Tnvnshan or Tndhatu, and 
later evidence enables us with fair certainty to connect with the 
Purus the princely name Ikshvaku, which occurs but once in a 
doubtful context in the Bigveda. 

Connected with the Kurus were the Krivis, whose name seems 
to be but a vanant from the same root, and who appear to have 
been settled near the Indus and the Chenab Possibly we may see 
the aUied tribes of Kurus and Krivis in the two Vaikama tribes, 
twenty-one of whose clans shared the defeat of the five tribes by 
Sudas. If so, like the Purus the Bharatas must have m course of 
time become mmgled with the Kurus and have merged their 
identity with them 

Allied or closely connected with the Bhaiatas was the tnbe of 
the Srifijayas, whom we must probably locate m the neighbourhood 
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of the Bliaratas One of their princes, Daivavuta, won a great 
victoiy over the Turva^as mth their allies, the Viichlvants, of 
whom wo know nothing more. Other princes of the lino Avoro 
Sahadeva, his son Somaka, and Prastoka, and VitahaA'ya. They 
were, like the Bliaratas under Divodasa, closely connected Avith 
the Bharadvaja family of iiriests 

No other Aryan tribe plays a great figure in the Rigveda, 
The Chedis, Avho in later times dAA’olt in Bundclkhand to the north 
of the Vmdhya, and their king Kayu aio mentioned but once in a 
late danaslnfi the queen of the Uyninras, latci a potty tribe to the 
north of the Kuril countiy, is also once alluded to. The genoi osity 
of Rinamchaya, king of the Riiyamas, an imknoAvn people, has 
preserved his name fiom extinction. One interpretation adds to 
the enemies of Sudiis the tribe of the IMatsyas (‘fishes'), aaIio 111 
later times occupied the lands noAv knoAvn as Ahvar, Jaipur, and 
Bharatpur. A raid of the Turva?ns and Yadus and a conflict 
on the Saiayu^ Aidth Arna and Clntraratha testify to the activity 
of these clans, Avhich otherwise are best knoAvn through their 
opposition to Divodasa and Sudas, and aaIucIi must probably liaA'O 
been settled in the south of the Punjab The family of the 
Kanvas scorns to have been connected as priests Avitli the Yadus. 
Connected Avith the Turva^as Avas the Vrichivant Vaiagikha, Aiho 
Avas defeated by Abhyavartin Chayamaiia, Avho himself was perhaps 
a Srifijaya iirince More shadoAvy still are Nahus, Tugryn, and 
Vetasu in Avhom some have seen tribes’ Nahus is probably rather 
a general term for neighbour, and the Tugryns and the Vetasns 
aio families rather than tiibes. 

More nupoitant by far, it may bo believed, than the iiiiortiibal 
Avarfare of the peoples Aidio called themselves Aryan avoic their 
contests Avith the aborigines, the DsTsas or Dasyus as they are 
lopeatedly called. The same toniis are applied indiflcrontly to 
the human enemies of the Aryans and to the fiends, and no 
criterion exists by Avliich refeionces to real foes can bo distin- 
guished in every case from allusions to demoniacal pouters. The 
root meaning of both Avords is most probably merely ‘foe’; but 111 
the Rigveda it has been specialised to refer, at least as a rule to 
such human foes as Avoro of the aboriginal race. Individual Dfisas 
were Ilibi?a, Dlmni and Cliumuri, Pipru, Varchin, and Qambara 
though the last at least has been transformed by the imagination 
of the singers into demoniac proportions. The only peoples named 


» TLo idonliflcalion of Hub nvor ih unoortnm ; bco Vedie Index, vol. ii, p 434, 
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Tvhich can plausibly be deemed to have been Dasas are the pimyus, 
who are mentioned among the foes of Sud^ in the battle of the 
ten kings, and who are elsewhere classed with Dasyus, the Kikatas 
with their leader Pramaganda, and perhaps the Ajas, Yakshus, and 
^igrus. The mam distinction between the Aryan and the Dasa 
was clearly that of coloui, and the distinction between the Aryan 
varna, ‘coloui,’ and the black colour is unquestionably one of the 
main sources of the Indian caste system. The overthrow of the 
black sldn is one of the most important exploits of the Vedic 
Indian. Second only to the colour distinction was the hatred of 
men who did not iccognise the Aryan gods the Dasas are con- 
stantly reproached for their disbelief, their failure to sacrifice, and 
their impict)’. Nor is there much doubt that they are the phallus 
worshippers who twice are referred to with disapproval in the 
Rigveda, for phallus worship was probably of prehistonc age 111 
India and by the time of the Mahabharata it had won its way into 
the orthodox Hindu cult We learn, disappointingly enough, 
little of the characteristics of the Dasas, but two epithets apphed 
in one passage to the Dasjnis are of importance. Tlie first is 
mndhravacJiah which has been interpreted to refer to the nature 
of the aboripnes’ speech; but which, as it elsewhere is apphed to 
Aryan foes like the Purus, pi obably means no more than ‘of hostile 
speech ’ Tlie other epithet, anamJi, is more important it doubt- 
less means ‘noseless,’ and is a clear indication that the aborigines 
to which it IS apphed were of the Dravidian type as we know it at 
the present day. With this accords the fact that the Braliul speech 
still remains as an isolated remnant in Baluchistan of the Dravidian 
family of tongues’^. But though the mam notices of the Rigveda 
are those of conflict against the Dasas and the crossing of livers to 
win new lands from them, it is clear that the Arj'ans made no 
attempt at "wholesale extermination of the people. Many of the 
aborigines doubtless took refuge before the Aryan attacks m the 
mountains to the north or to the south of the lands occupied by the 
invaders, ivhile others were enslaved This vas so noimal m the 
case of women that, m the literature of the next period, the term 
Dasi regularly denotes a female slave, but male slaves are often 
alluded to m the Rigveda, sometimes in laige numbers, and wealth 
was already in part made up of ownership of slaves The meta- 

I In the Imp Oat , voL i, p 382, it is suggested that the Brfihuis who are there 
cthnographieally classed as Torko Iranian show the original type of Dravidian, and 
that the modern Drnvidinn typo is physically due to infinence by the Mnn^a speokmg 
peoples The Bigvedio ovidonoo does not favour this view See Chapter ii, pp 42-3 
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phorical use is seen in the name of one of the gieatest of Vedic 
kings, Divodasa, ‘the servant of heaven ’ In the P?ir7{s/ias?7Jlia, or 
‘Hymn of Purusha,’ which belongs to the latest stiatnm of the 
Bigveda, and which in mystic tenns describes the creation of the 
four castes from a primeval giant, occurs for the first time the term 
Qudra, which includes the slaves as a fourth class in the Aiyan 
state Probably enough this word, which has no obvious explana- 
tion, was originally the name of some piominent Dasa tribe 
conquered by the Aryans 

Of the stage of civilisation attained by the aborigines ^^c learn 
little or nothing Tliey had, it is certain, laige herds of cattle, and 
they could when attacked take refuge in fortifications called in 
the Rigveda by the name ynw, which later denotes ‘town,’ but 
which may well have then meant no more than an earthwork 
strengthened by a pallisadc or possibly occasionally by stone. 
Stockades of this kind arc often made by primitive peoples, and 
are so easily constnicted that we can understand the repeated 
references in the Rigveda to the large numbcis of such fortifica- 
tions which were captured and destrojed by the Aryan host‘d 
Some DSsas, it seems, were able to establish friendly relations with 
the Aryans, for a singer celebrates the generosity of Balbiltha, 
apparently a Dasa; noi is it impossible, as we have seen, that the 
five tribes of the Punjab were not above accepting the cooperation 
of aboriginal tnbes in their great attack on Siidas We must 
therefore recognise that in the age of the Rigveda there was 
going on a steady process of amalgamation of the invaders and 
the aborigines, whether through the influence of intermari lagc 
with slaves or through friendly and peaceful relations with power- 
ful Dasa tribes 

Like the Dasaa and Dasyus in their appearance both as terres- 
trial and as celestial foes are the Panis The Mord seems beyond 
doubt to be connected with the root seen in the Gieek petnemi 
and the sense in which it was used by the poets must have been 
something like ‘niggard^ The demons are niggards because they 
withhold from the Aryan the water of the clouds the aborigines 
are niggaids because they refuse the gods their duo, perhaps also 
because they do not surrender their wealth to the ijtyan without 
a struggle. The term may also be applied to any foe as an 
opprobrious epithet, and there is no passage in the Samhita which 
will not yield an adequate meaning with one or other of these 
uses. But it has been deemed by one high authority^ to reveal to 

1 Hillebrandt, Veduehe Mythologie, toI i, pp 94 sq 
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T18 a closer connexion of India and Iran than has yet suggested 
itself in the D^as Hiliebrandt sees the Dahae, in the Panis the 
Pamians, and he locates the struggles of Divod^a against them in 
Arachosia. Support for this view he finds in the record of Divo- 
dUsa's conflicts with Bnsaya and the Paravatas, with whose names 
he compares that of the Satrap Barsentes and the people Paruetae 
of Gedrosia or Aria. Similarly he suggests that the Snnjaya 
people, who were connected like Divodasa with the Bharadaja 
family, should be located in Iran, and he finds in the SarasvaiS, 
which formed the scene of Divodasa’s exploits, not the Indian 
stream but the Iranian Harahvaifi Thus the sixth book of the 
Rigveda would cany us far west from the scenes of the tlurd and 
seventh which must definitely be located in India. But the 
hypothesis rests on too weak a foundation to be accepted as even 
plausible 

Other references to connexions with Iran have been seen in 
two names found in the Rigveda Abhyavartm Chayamana, whose 
victory over Varapikha has already been recorded, bears the 
epithet Parthava, and the temptation to see in him a Parthian is 
naturally strong But the Rigveda knows a Pnthi and later texts 
a Pnthu, an ancient and probably mythical king, and thus we 
have in the Vedic speech itself an explanation of Parthava which 
does not carry us to Iran Still less convincing is the attempt to 
find in the woid Pargu in three passages of the Rigveda a reference 
to Persians Par9u occms indeed with Tinndira as a man's name, 
but the two are pnnces of the Yadus, and not a single personality, 
‘Tindates the Persian^ ’ Whatever the causes which severed Iran 
and India, in the earliest period, at least as recorded in the Rig- 
veda^ the relations of the two peoples seem not to have been those 
of direct contact 

As little do the Rigvedic Indians appear to have been in 
contact with the Semitic peoples of Babylon The term Bekanata 
which occurs along with Pam in one passage has been thought to 
be a reference to some Babyloman word though the Indian 
Bikaner is much more plausible as its ongin. Bribu, mentioned 
once as a most geneious giver and apparently also as a Pam, has 
been connected by Weber® with Babylon, but without ground, 
more specious is the attempt to see a Babyloman ongin for the 
word numa found in one passage only of the Rigveda where it is 


1 Iranian relationa are accepted by Ludwig, Exgveda, vol m, pp 196 j Weber, 
Epuches xm veduehen Bitual, pp 36 aq See also Chapter xiv, pp 321 sq, 

3 Op eit pp 28 aq , Indisehe Studxm, vol xtxi, p 198 
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accompanied by the epithet ‘golden.’ Tlie Gi cek miim, presumably 
borrowed fi’om the Phoenicians, is a plausible parallel, but the 
passage can be explained ■without rccouiso to this theory \ A 
Semitic origin has been claimed for the word para^u, ‘axe,’ but 
this too is far from ceitain. There is nothing in the Rigvcdic 
mythology or religion which demands derivation from a non-Aiyan 
source, though it has been uigcd that the small group of the 
Adityas, whose physical characteristics arc very faint and whoso 
abstract nature is marked, is derived fiom a Semitic civilisation’*. 
In the succeeding period the Nakshatras or lunai mansions may 
more piobably be asciibcd to a Semitic soince; but in the 
Rigveda the bTakshatras aie piactically unknown, appearing as 
such only in the latest portions It is therefore imjiossiblc to 
assume that the great Semitic civilisations had any ical contact 
with India in the Rigvedic age 

Scanty as is our infoi matron regarding the Vcdic tubes, yet no 
can see clearly that the social and iiolitical oigauisation rested 
upon the patriarchal familj', if we may use that term to denote 
that relationship was counted through the father. The Aryan 
mariiage of this period was usually monogamic, though pol3'gamy 
was not unknoivn probably mainly among the princely class, and 
in the household the husband was master, the wife misticss but 
dependent on and obedient to the master. Tlie standai d of female 
morahty appears to have been fairly higli, that of men as usual 
was less exigent Polyandry is not shown by a single passage to 
have existed, and is not to bo expected in a society so strongly 
dominated by the male as was the Vedia Of limitations on 
marriage we learn practically nothing from the Rigveda, except 
that the wedlock of brother and sister and of father and daughter 
was not permitted. Cliild marriage, so usual in later times, was 
evidently unknoivn; and much freedom of choice seems to have 
existed. Women lived under the protection of their fathers during 
the life of the latter, and then they fell if still unmarried under 
the care of their brothers. Both dowries and bride-prices are 
recorded the ill-fe,voured son-in-law might have to purchase Ins 
bride by large gifts, while other maidens could obtain husbands 
only through the generosity of their brothers in dowering them 
A girl -without a protector ran grave risk of being reduced to 

* For the borrowing see Zimmer, AUtnduehes Leben, pp SO, 61, Weber, Indische 
Studitn, vol xvn, p 202 BObtlingh, Btctionary, ev, recognises only 'desire' or 
'wish' as the sense 

3 So Oldenberg, Religion dee Veda, p. 193, Z D M O , vol l, pp 4s sq , but 
Bloomfield, Religion of the Veda, pp 133 aq ’ 
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immoTalily to mamtarn herself, and even in cases wliere no such 
excuse existed "vre learn of cases of moral laxity But the Ingh 
value placed on mamage is shovm in the long and striking hymn 
(x, 86) which accompanied the ceremonial, the essence of which 
was the mutual taking of each other m wedlock by the bride and 
bridegroom, and the conveyance of the bnde from the house of 
her father to that of her husband^. In this hymn the wedlock of 
Soma, here identified with the moon, and Surya, the daughter of 
the sun, is made the prototype and exemplar of marnage in 
general Moreover, the Vedic mamage was indissoluble by human 
action, nor in the early period does it seem to have been con- 
templated that remarriage should take place m the case of a 
widow®. To this there was the exception, which appears clearly in 
the burial ntual of the Bagveda, that the brother-m-law of the 
dead man should marry the widow, probably only in cases where 
the dead had left no son and it was therefore imperative that steps 
should be taken to secure him oflfepi mg , for the Rigveda recognises 
to the fill! the keen desire of the Vedic Indian for a child to per- 
form his funeral ntes 

The relation of child and parent was clearly as a rule one of 
dose affection; for a father is regarded as the type of all that 
is good and kmd. There are traces, however, that parental nghts 
were large and vague if the chastisement of a gambler by his 
father may be deemed to be legitimate exercise of parental 
control, tMs cannot be said of Ihe cruel act of his father in 
blinding Rijra§va at which the Rigveda hints. The father pro- 
bably controlled in some measure at least both son and daughter ; 
as regards mamage, and the nght of the father to adopt is clearly | 
recognised by the Rigveda, though a hymn ascribed to the family I 
of Vasishtha disapproves of the practice The son after marriage j 
must often have lived in the house and under the control of his 
father, of whom his wife was expected to stand in awe. But, on 
the other hand, as the father advanced in years it cannot have 
been possible for him to maintain a control which he was physi- 
cally incapable of exercising, and so we find the bride enjoined to 
be mistress over her step-parents, doubtless in the case when her 
husband, grown to manhood, had taken over the management of 
the household from his father’s falling hands. 

^ For the mamage ntnal, see Woter and Haas, IndwcfieStudtMijVol 7,pp 177-412, 
Wmteimtz, Dot altindrsche Hoehzntsntueli (1892) 

* See Delbrnok, Die tndogermanwhen VenoandUchafttnamen, pp 553-5 Fossiblj 
temamage was pexmitted in the case of a woman whose husband disappeared, see 
Pisehel, Vedtsche Studien, vol. i, p 27 
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The head of the family ,tqipcars also to have been the o\nior of 
the piopcrty of the family, but on this iioint uo are rcrlnccd in 
the mam to conjeeturo. It is certain that the Rigvcda iccogniscs 
to the full individual ownershiii of movable things, cattle, horses, 
gold, ornaments, weapons, slaves, and so forth. It seems also 
ceitain that land was alicady owned by individuals or families 
the teim IsJictra, ‘field,’ is unmistakably employed in this sense, 
and in one h}nnu a maiden, Apala, jilaces her f.ithci's cultivated 
field {urvam) on the same level with Ins htiir as a pcisonal iios- 
session. Refeiciicc is also made to the inc.isiiring of fields, and to 
I{hili/a, Avhich appear to have been stiips of land botneen the 
cultivated plots, prob.ibly used bj' the owneis of the plols in 
common The lligvcda has no conclusive evidence that the sons 
were supposed to liai’c any shaic ivliatovcr in the land of the 
family, and the picsum]ition is that il. nas vested in the father 
alone, as long as he ivas head of the lamily and exercised Ins full 
poAvers as head We aie left also to conjeetuic as to A\hcthcr the 
various plots Avere held in perpetuity by the head of the lainily 
and liis descendants, or AA'hctlier there Aveic periodic rcdisti’ibii- 
tions, and as to the conditions on Avlnch, if there w ere sevci al sons, 
they could obtain the iicAv allotinciits ncccssaiy to supjiort them- 
selves and their families But there can hai dly haA'e liecn inueh 
dilliculty in obtaining fresh land, for it is clear that iiojnilation 
was scanty and spread over Avide areas, and Avcalth doiibllcss 
consisted m the mam in fiocks and hcids 

There is no hint in the Rigvcda of the sizo to Aihicli a family 
might giw and yet keep together It is clcai that there might 
be three generations under the same loof, and a family might 
thus bo of considerable dimensions But life can hai dly have been 
long — so much stress is laid on longevity as a great boon that it 
must have been rare— and, even if avo decline to acccjit the vicav 
that exposure of aged paiciits was normal, there must have been a 
tendency for the family to break up as soon ns the paient died 
especially if, as is probable, there Avas no such land hunger ns to 
compel the sons to stay together. The sons Avoiild, hoAvcver 
naturally enough stay in the ■vicinity of one another for mutual 
support and assistance The little knot of houses of the scA'cral 
blanches of the family Avoiild together form the nucleus of the 
second stage in Rigvedic society, the grmna, ‘village,’ though 
some have derived its name originally fiom the sense ‘hoide^’ 

1 Boo Zimmor, AUtndiiehes Leben, pp 169, 160 , Foist, Kullur, AuibretCuna und 
Rerkwift der Indogeimanen, p 148 ’ 
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as describing the armed force of the tribe which in war fought 
in the natural divisions of family and femily. Next in order 
above the grama in the orthodox theory was the wp or ‘canton/ 
while a group of cantons made up the jana, ‘people’ This 
scheme can be supported by apparent analogies not only from 
Greece, Italy, Germany, and Russia, but also from the Iraman state 
with the graduated hierarchy of family or households, ms, zant/u, 
and dahyv} But for Vedic India the fourfold gradation cannot 
successfully be maintained. It is not merely that the various 
terms are used with distressing vagueness — so that for example 
the Bharatas can be called at one time a jana and at another a ^ 
grama — ^but that the evidence for the relationship of subordina- 
tion between the grarm and the wtp is totally wanting More- 
over the Iranian evidence tells against the theory that the i?tp is 
removed by the qiama from the family in the narrower sense, 
the more legitimate interpretation is to see in the Iranian division 
a step further than that of the Eigveda and to set the jana as 
parallel to the zantu, acknowledging that in the time of the 
Bagveda the political organisation of the people had not extended 
to the creation of aggregates of jamas, unless such an aggregate is 
presented to us in the twenty-one janm of the two Vaikamas who 
are mentioned m one passage of the Samhita. The wp will thus 
take its place beside the Iranian m as a clan as opposed to family 
in the narrower sense, and be a real parallel to the Latin gens, 
and the Greek genos. It is possible that the grama is ongmally 
the gens in its military aspect, but even that is not certain, for the 
word may ongmally have referred to locality Nor can we say 
with any certainty for the period of the Rigveda whether the 
grama contained the whole of a wp, or part of a utp, or parts 
of several vi^as But amid much that is conjectural it is clear 
that the wp was not a normal unit for purposes of government, 
for the term m^ati, ‘lord of a wp/ has not in any passage the 
technical sense of ‘lord of a canton.’ On the other hand, the 
grama as a unit is recognised by the use of the term gramanl, 
‘leader of a village,’ an officer who appears m the Rigveda, and 
who was probably invested with both mihtary and civil functions, 
though we have no details of his duties or powers 

While the sense ‘clan’ is comparatively rare, the wordjmp not 
unfrequently in the plural denotes ‘sul^^ts’ so we hear of the 
vtpos of Trinaskanda, a king elsewhere unknown, and of the vi^ 
of the Tntsus, the royal family of which Sudas was a member. In 
1 Zimmer, I e , Geiger, Otixrawuche KvUw, p 427. 
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the former case the sense ‘clans’ is obviously inappropriate, while in 
the latter the rendering ‘clans’ which was long adopted has resulted 
in the confusion of the relations of the Bharatas and the Tritsus, 
the Tiitsus being regarded as a people opposed to the Bliaratas, 
instead of taking their place as the ruleis of the Bhaiatas The 
subjects as a whole made uji theja7ia, a teim which in Vcdic use 
denotes either the individual man or the collective manhood of the 
tribe as a political unit. Above that unit no political organisation 
can be shown to have existed. The confederacy of the five tribes 
by whom Sudas was attacked was evidently more than a meio 
passing episode, but clearly it did not involve any sj'stcm of 
political subordination, fiom which a great kingdom could emerge. 
Tliere was however beyond that a feeling of kinship among all the 
tribes who called themselves Aiyaii, stimulated no doubt into 
distinct expiession by their presence in the midst of the dark 
aboiiginal population. 

The question now presents itself as to the extent to which in 
the period of the lligveda the caste system had been developed. 
Tlie existence of the caste system in any form in the ago of the 
Rigveda has been denied by high authoiity\ though it has been 
asserted of late with inei easing insistence®. In one sense, indeed, 
its presence in the Rigveda cannot be disputed. In the P^mtsJia- 
sulcta the four castes of the later texts, Bi.ihmana (‘priest’), 
Rajanya (‘prince’ or more bioadly ‘wariior’), Vaigya (‘coininoiier’), 
and (podia are mentioned. But tins Iiyinn is admittedly late and 
can prove nothing for the state of afiairs pi evading when the bulk 
of the Rigveda was composed. On the other hand, as we have 
seen, the distinction between the Aryan colour (varna) and that of 
the aborigines is e ssential and foims a basis of caste . The question 
IS thuT nan owed doivn^to the consideration of the arguments for 
and against the view that in the Aryans themselves caste divisions 
were appearing. On the one hand, it is argued that in the peiiod 
of Vasishtha and Vi 5 vamitia, when the great poetry of the Rigveda 
was being produced, neither the priestly class nor the wamor 
class was hereditary. The warriors of the community weie the 
agncultural and industrial classes, and the priesthood was not yet 
hereditary It has been held that the Brahman priest was not 
necessaiily the member of an hereditary class at all, that the term 

1 Mnir, Ongmal Santknt Texts, vol i®, pp 239 sq , Ziminor, Altindtsehes Leben 
pp 186-203 , Wober, Indische Studien, vol x, pp 1 aq ’ 

® Seo Geldner, Vedische Studien, vol u, p. 146 ; Oldonborg, ^ D Af G , vol u 
pp. 267 eq. ' 
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could be applied as well to any person who was distinguished by 
genius or virtue, or Avho for some reason was deemed specially 
receptive of the divine inspiration The gi'owth of the caste 
system is traced on this hypothesis to the comphcation of life 
ensmng on the further penetration of the Aryans from the Punjab 
towards the east. The petty tribes found it necessary, m order to 
defeat the sohd forces of the aborigines, to mass themselves into 
centrahsed kingdoms The petty tnbal pnnces thus lost their full 
royal ranli^ but found employment and profit instead m becoming 
a standmg armed force, ready to resist sudden mcmsion or to 
crush the attempts at rebellion of the defeated abongmes On the 
other hand, the industnal and agricultural population, relying on 
the protection of the ivamor class, abandoned the use of arms. 
Together with the growth m the size of the kmgdom and the 
increasing complexity of civihsation, the simple ntual of an earlier 
period, when the kmg himself could sacrifice for his people, grew 
to an extent which rendered this impracticable, while at the same 
time an ever inci easing importance came to be attached to the 
faithful and exact performance of the rites and the preservation of 
the traditional foimulae. The result of this process was, it is 
suggested, the growth of a pnesthood, of a wainor class, and of a 
third class, the Vai?ya, sharply distmguished from one another and 
strictly hereditary. But the comparatively late date of this de- 
velopment is shown by the fact that m later times the inhabitants of 
the North-West, the home of the Rigveda, were regarded as semi- 
barbarians by those of theMiddleGountry,m which the Brahmamcal 
civilisation had developed itseK, on the ground that they did not 
follow the strict caste system 

While there is much of truth in this view, it must be admitted 
that it exaggerates the freedom of the Rigveda from caste. As we 
have seen, the probabilities are that the main, though not the 
earliest, part of the Samhita had ite origin not in the Punjab proper 
but in ike sacred country of later Brahmanism, the land known in 
the Samhitas of the succeeding period as Brahmavarta. Moreover, 
there is no actual proof in the Rigveda that the pnesthood was 
not then a closed hereditary class The term Brahmana, ‘ son of a 
Br ahnia/ seems, on the contrary, to show that the priesthood was 
normally hereditary, and there is no instance which can be quoted 
of any person who is said to be other than a pnest appeanng to 
exercise priestly functions. We are told that there is a case of a 
king exercismg the functions of domestic pnest and sacrificing 
bimsfllf for his people, but the alleged case, that of Devapi, rests 
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only on an assertion of a commentator on the hymn (x, 90), in 
which Devapi appeals, that he was originally a king Even, how- 
ever, if this were the case, it must be remembered that even aftci the 
complete establisliment of the caste system, it was still the pi ivilcge 
of kings to exeicise some pi icstly functions, such as that of the study 
of the nature of the absolute, a piactice asciibcd to them in the 
TJpamshads. The arguments regaiding the waiiior class rest on a 
misundei standing. Even in the latest Vcdic pciiod ne have no 
gi’ound to suppose that there was a special class which reserved its 
energies for war alone, and that the indnstiial population and the 
agriculturists alloived the fate of their tube to be decided by con- 
test between waiiior bands, but the Rigvcda certainly knows of a 
luling class, the Kshatiiya, and the Vedic kingship nas iioinially 
hei editary, so that we may well believe that even then there 
existed, though peihaps only in embiyo, a class of nobles, ■nho aic 
aptly named in the term of the Puriishmiihta, Rajaiij as, as being 
‘ men of kingly family ’ Thei e are traces, moi cover, of the division 
of the tribe into the holy power {brahman), the kingly power 
{hshabi'a), and the commonalty (utf), and, nhilc it is tiuc that the 
caste system is only in pioccss of development in the Rigieda, it 
seems impossible to deny that much of the gi oundwoi k upon n Inch 
the later elaborate stiucturo was based was already ni existence 

So far, our sources of knowledge, if nnpeifcct, have given us 
material sufficient to sketch the main outlines of Vcdic socictj'. 
Unhappily, when wo turn to consider more closely the details of 
the pohtical oiganisation proper, the evidence becomes painfully 
scanty and inadequate The trib es-o f the Rigvcda weie certain ly 
uuderJaiigly__Liile there is no passage in ^ Rig vcda^wlnch 
suggests anYj)th e]iJEQi’m_o f g^mment. while the ki np; under the 
style *Raian* is a frequent figurp This is only what might be 
expected in a community which n as not nieiely patriarchal— a fact 
whence the king diew Ins occasional style of vi^pati, ‘Head of the 
mg * — but also engaged in constant warfare against botli Aryan 
and aboriginal foes Moreover, the Inngship was nomally heic- 
ditary even in the scanty notices of the Rigveda we can trace 
lines of succession such as that of Vadhiya^va, Divodasa, Pijavana 
and Sudas, or Durgaha, Girikshit, Purukutsa, and Trasadasyu or 
Mitiatithi, Kurugravana, and Upamagravas In some cases it has 
been argued that election by the cantons was possible^ , but this 

* See Zimmer, AUindisehet Leben, pp 162 sq , Weber, Indtsche Studien, vol xvn 
p 189 , Bloomfield, Sacred Boobs of the East, vol xui, p 330 That Bomotimes election 
actually took place le quite probable , but the pasBagoB quoted do not Bhow this see 
Goldner, Veduche Studien, vol n, p 303 * 
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interpretation rests only on the improbable view that wpaA 
denotes not ‘subjects’ but ‘cantons’, and the idea has no support 
in later litemture The activity of t h e-sovereign on which mo st 
stiess is lai d is h is duty of protecting his siibiects. and even the 
Kigveda, aespite its sacerdotal character, allows us to catch some 
glimpses of the warhke deeds of such men as Divodasa, Sudas, and 
Trasadasyu. Of the king’s functions in peace the Rigveda is silent, 
beyond showing that he was expected to maintain a large body of 
piiests to perform the sacrifices for him and his peopla From his 
subjects he ivas marked out by his glittering apparel, his palace, 
and Ins retinue, which doubtless mduded the princes of the royal 
house as well as mere retainers. To maintam his state he had th e 
tribute paid by conquered tnbes and the gifts of his people, which, 
once proffered fr eely, had doubtless become fixed payments, which 
the king could exact, if denied. Doubtless, too, when lands were 
conquered from the aborigines or from other Aiyan tribes, large 
booty in land and slaves and cattle would be meted out to the 
king, but the Bigveda contains no hint that he ivas considered as 
owner of the land of the people For m that Samhita is there any 
trace that the king has developed from the priest if that was 
the case m India the distinction hes fer beyond the peiiod of the 
Bigveda. 

Of the entourage of the king and his servants we learn almost 
nothing The senani, ‘leader of the army/ who appears in a fe w 
hymns, may have been a general appointed bv the king to lead an 
expedition of too h ttl e importa nce to require his own intervention. 
I Hie gra man l probably led in war a minor portion of the host^ amf 
was Identical with the vra^apa ti m entioned elsewhere. Far more 
important, in the estimation at least of the composers of the hymns, 
was the pw ohita or domestic priest, whose position represent ed 
the height of a priest’s -ambitiom FTor, after aJloiving for priestly 
partiality and exaggeration, can we deny the importance of the 
Pm ohita amongst a people who followed the gmding in religious 
matters of an hereditary priesthood. The Vedic Purohita was th e 
forerunner of the Brahman states men-wlio-from-time. to ,.timfi-.xn 
I ndia have shown conspicuous ability in the ma nagement-of-jafiairs , 
and there is no reason to doubt that a Vi$vamitra or a Vasishtha 
was a most important element of the government of the early 
Vedic realm. It is clear, too, from the hymns which are attnbuted 
to the fiimihes of these sages, that the Purohita accompamed the 
king to battle, and seconded his efforts for victory by his prayers 
and spells. In return for his faithful seiwice the rewards of the 
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Purohita were doubtless largo : the danastutis of the Bigveda tell 
of the generous gifts of pations to the poets, and wo may safely 
assume that the largest donations wore those of kings to the 
Puiohitas. It is signifioant of the social arrangements of the time 
that the gifts enumerated are all gifts of jicisonal property; land 
was evidently not then a noimal form of gift, though wo may 
conjecture that, even at this early period, the king might confer on 
a priest or other servant the right to receive some poi tion of the 
gifts in Idiid which wore clearly no inconsidciablc jiait of the royal 
revenues 

The power of the king cannot have been in normal ciicum- 
stances arbitrary or probably voiy gieat. Tlieic stood beside him 
as the mode of expression of the will of the people the assembly, 
wliich IS denoted by the terms samiti and aahhu in the Samhifi. 
It has been proposed by Ijiidwig' to sec in these two tcims the 
designations of two diflerent forms of assembly . the one would bo 
the assembly of the whole peoiilo, while the other would bo an 
analogue of the Ilomciic council of cldois, a select body to which 
the great men of the tribe, the Maghavans, alone ivoiild go to take 
counsel with the king Zimmer*, on the other hand, secs in the 
samiti the popular assembly of the tube, in the sahha the assembly 
of the village. Butnoithei view appeals to bo acceptable Thcic 
is no distinction in the texts which would justify us in contiasting 
sabhd and samiti in either of the ways suggested • rather it seems 
the samiti is ti^assombbL Ot the peox)Ic_forJliip_bnRniniiq _of Jhc 
tribe , t he saWicb particulaily the place of asscm iilv. which sened 
besides as a centre of s ocial gatherings,^ The long’s prepuce in 
the sa/tmti is clearly referretl~Eo,'lind there seems no reason to 
doubt that on gieat occasions the whole of the men of the tiibo 
gathered there to deliberate, or at least to decide, on the coiiises 
laid before them by the gieat men of the tiibe But wo are 
reduced to analogy with the Ilomciic assembly foi any conception 
of the action of the assembly, foi, perhaps owing to the natuie of 
the sources, nothing is known of its part in Vedic life. If indeed 
the king was ever elected by the cantons, the election took place 
in the scmit/i\ but the theory that the king was ever elected has 
as has been already said, nothing to support it. ' 

In accordance Avith the apparently undeveloped condition of 
political organisation, wo learn little of the admmistiatioii of 
justice. That the king exorcised criminal and civil jurisdiction 
assisted by assessors, is a conclusion which must rest for its 
* lUgveda, vol. iii, p 2C8 ® AUtndUehei Leben, pp. 372-4 
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plausibility on analogy and on the later practice in India; for no 
passage in the Rigveda definitely alludes to the sovereign as acting 
in either capacity. It is therefore at least probable that his 
functions as judge were still confined mthin narrow hmits One 
word in the Rigveda shows that the system of wergeld was in fbU 
force, a man being given the epithet qatadaya, which denotes 
that the price of his blood was a hundred cows. In one hymn the 
Pani, whose mggardhness made him the chief object of dishke to 
the greedy Vedic poets, is declared to be a man only in so far as 
he has a wergeld, here called 'oavradeya, Hhat which is to be paid 
in respect of enmity.’ The crime, however, of which most is re- 
corded in the Rigveda is that of theft, including burglary, house- 
breaking, and highway robbery, crimes which clearly must have 
been of frequent occurrence The punishment of the thief seems 
to have rested with the person wronged there are clear allusions 
to binding the thief in stocks, presumably with a view to induce 
his relatives to pay back to the aggrieved man the loss he has 
sustained. In one passage of the Rigveda there is a probable 
reference to the employment of trained men to recover stolen 
cattle, just as the Khojis of the Punjab down to modem times were 
expert at this difiScult employment. Of death as a punishment fi>r 
theft, as in later times and in other primitive societies, cunously 
enough nothing appears in the Rigveda. 

There is hardly any mention of other forms of crime in the 
Rigveda. It appears dear that marriage of brother and sister was 
regarded as incest, and apparently maniage of feither and daughter 
was placed in the same category of wrongfiil actions, as it certainly 
was m the later Samhitas, where the union of Prajftpati, one aspect 
of the supreme god, with his daughter is at once punished by the 
other gods Prostitution was certainly not unknown, but in other 
respects morality seems to have been fairly high there is no 
sufficient ground for attnbutmg to the peoples whose actions are 
refiected m the Rigveda either the exposure of the aged or the 
puttmg away of female children. 

Our knowledge of civil law is as scanty as that of cnminal law. 
As we have seen, land seems not to have been an article of 
commerce Movable property could change hands by gift or by 
sale, the latter taking the form of barter. The Rigveda record^ 
that in the opinion of one poet not ten cows was adequate price for 
an image of Indra to be used doubtless as a fetish. The hagghng 
of the market is once clearly referred to The standard of value 
seems to have been the cow, and no com appears to have been 
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known, though the origin of cuiTcncy may be seen in the frequent 
leferences to nisMas as gifts the mshla most iirobably Mas an 
ornament m the shape of a necklace of gold or silver at a later 
date the name was transleired to a gold com Piopci ty doubtless 
passed by inheritance and could be acquired originally by a man’s 
own effoits in creation or discovery, W'hile the dowiy and the pnee 
of the bride played a considerable pait in eaily Verlic economy, as 
is seen by the stress laid upon both in the Samlnta Of foi ms of 
contract the only one of winch we know anything was the loan, 
rina The Vedic Indian was an inveterate gambler, and foi that 
among other causes he seems alwa3’8 to have been ready to incur 
debt. Tlie rate of interest is unknown, a 1 cferencc to payments of 
an eighth or a sixteenth may be referied citlicr to intcicst 01 
instalments of principal At any rate, the debtor might as a 1 esult 
be reduced to slaveiy, as wc learn from an intciestnig hjmin (x, 34 ) 
where an unsuecessful dieer iccites the fatal faseination for him of 
the dice and his consequent ruin and enslavement with its 1 csults 
foi his family Of civil procediue wo know only so much as may 
be inferied from a single woid, niadhi/ama^T, which may denote 
one who intervenes between two paities as an aibitiator, though it 
has also been referred to the king as surrounded by Ins ictaincrs 
in his camp. 

In war the Vedic host was led by the king; and doubtless at 
this time all the men of the tribe took pait in it, cncoiiiagcd by 
the priests, who with prayer and incantation sought to secuie 
victory for those whom they suppoitcd Tlie king and the nobles, 
the Kshatriyas, fought from chariots of simple constiuction, the 
warrior standing on the left hand of the chaiioteer on whose skill 
he so largely depended. The common people fought on foot, doubt- 
less with little attempt at oideied fighting, if ivc may .indgo fiom 
analogy and from the confused battles described in the latei epics 
The chief weapon in honour was the bow -which was diawn to the 
ear and not as in Greece to the bieast, but lances, spears, swords 
axes, and slmgstones seem to have been employed The warrior 
w^bn completely equipped, wore coat of mail and helmet, and 
a'hand or aim guard to save his arm from the fiiction of the bow- 
stung The arrow had a reed shaft, and the tip was eitlicr of horn 
or of metal poisoned arrows were sometimes used Though 
horse riding was probably not unknown for other purposes no 
mention is made of this use of the horse m war Naturally enough 
the banks of rivers seem to have been fi’equcntly the spots chosen 
for the conflict, as in the case of the famous battle of the ten kings. 
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All the evidence points to the absence of city life among the 
tnbes The village probably consisted of a certam number of 
houses built near each other for purposes of mutual defence, 
perhaps surrounded by a hedge or other protection against \rild 
beasts or enemies The pur, which is often refen ed to and which 
in later days denotes a ‘town,’ was, as we have seen, piobably no 
more than a mere earthwork fortification which may in some cases 
at least have been part of the village In certain passages these 
puras are called autumnal, and by fiir the most probable eiqilana- 
tion of this epithet is that it refers to the fioodmg of the plains 
by the nsing of the livers in the autumn, when the cultivators 
and herdsmen had to take refuge \nthin the earthworks which 
at other times served as defences against human foes Of the 
construction of the Vedic house we learn httle, but the bamboo 
seems to have been laigely used for the beams which borrowed 
their name from it In the imdst of each house burned the 
domestic fiie, which served the Indian both for practical and 
sacrificial uses. 

lake the abongines, the Vedic Indians were primarily pastoral, 
the stress laid by the poets on the possession of cows is almost 
pathetic The name of the sacrificial fee, daJtshina^ is explained 
as refemng onginally to a cow placed ‘on the right hand’ of the 
singer for his reward The singers delight to compaie their songs 
to Indra with the lowing of cows to their calves At mght and in 
the heat of the day the cows seem to have been kept in the fold, 
while for the rest of the day they were allowed to wander at iviU, 
being thnce nullced^ Bulls and oxen on the other hand regularly 
served for ploughing and drawing carts, a purpose for which horses 
were not much used. Second to cattle came horses, which the 
Indian required both for bearing his chariot into the battle and for 
the horse-race, one of his favounte sports. Other domesticated 
animals were sheep, goats, asses, and dogs, the last being used for 
hunting, for guarding and tracking cattle, and for keeping watch at 
night. On the other hand, the cat had not been domesticated. 

Agriculture was already an important part of the Vedic economy. 
The practice of ploughing was certainly Indo-Iranian as the same 
root (kHsh) occurs in the same sense in the two tongues. But it 
is clear that even in the Rigveda the use of the plough was m- 
creasing in frequeni^. We learn of the use of bulls to draw the 
plough, of the sowing of seed in the furrows thus made, of the 
cutting of the com with the sickle, the laying of it in bundles 
^ See Geldner, Feditehe Stvdien, toI n, pp 262 sq 
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on the threshing floor, and the threshing and final sifting by 
winnowing. Moi cover, the use of irrigation seems to bo recognised 
m the mention of channels into which water is led. On the other 
hand, the natuie of the giain giown is uncertain * it is called yam, 
which in the later Samliitas is barley, but it is quite uncertain 
whether this definite sense can bo assigned to the word in the 
Rigvedic period 

Ilunting seems still to have played a considciablc part in the 
life of the day. Tlie hunter used both bow and arrow and snares 
and traps. There are clear references to the capture of lions in 
snares, the taking of antelopes in pits, and the hunting of the boar 
with dogs Birds ivcic captured in nets stretched out on pegs. 
Possibly the use of tame elephants to captuio othci elephants was 
known, but this is very uncertain, for there is no clear proof that 
the elephant had yet been tamed at this early date BiifiTalims 
seem to have been shot by arrows, and occasionally a lion might bo 
surrounded by hunters and shot to death. 

There is some evidence that alicady in tins period specialisation 
in indust rvJiad begun u The noiker in wood has clcail^ii^iraco 
of honoui, needed as ho ivas to pioduce the cliaiiots for war and 
the race, and the carts for agi*icultuial purposes lie nas cai- 
penter, lomci, wheclwiight in one , and the fashioning of chaiiots 
is a ficquciit souicc oi metaphor, the poet coniiiariiig his own 
skill to that of the wheclwiight. Next in impoitaiicc vas the 
worker in metal "who smelted oie in the fuinaco, using the wing 
of a bird in the place ot a bellows to fan the llanic. Kettles and 
other domestic utensils were made oi metal It is, however, still 
uncertain what that metal whieh is called ayas uas Coiipcr, 
bionze, and non alike may have been meant, and ve cannot bo 
certain that the teim has the same sense thioughout. Of other 
workers the tanner’s ait is alluded to not larely , and to women 
are ascribed sewing, the plaiting of mats fiom grass or iceds, and, 
much more frequently, the weaving ol cloth. It is of importance 
to note that there is no sign that those who carried on these 
functions wore in any way regarded as inferior membeis of the 
community, as ivas the case in later times. Tins fact is probably 
to be explained by the growing number of the servile population 
which must have steadily increased with the conquest of the 
tribes, though we cannot conjecture the motives which ascribed 
to inferiors tasks which in the Rigvedic time were apparently 
honourable and distinguished. Presumably even at tliis time the 
slave population must have been utilised in assisting their masters 
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in their various tasks, agricultural, industrial, and pastoral ; bin 
the Bigveda unquestionably presents us mth a society Trhich 
not dependent on such labour, and in which the ordinary tasks% 
of life are earned out by the free men of the tnbe^ This is 
one of the facts which show the comparative simphcity of the age 
of the Bigveda as compared with the next period of Indian history. 

Fishing 18 not directly mentioned, and the Vedic T^^d^a.u 
seems to have been very httle of a navigator. The use of boats, 
probably dug-outs, for crossing nvers, was known, but the sim- 
phcity of their construction is adequately shown by the feict that 
the paddle alone was used for then* propulsion There is no 
mention of rudder or anchor, mast or sails, a fact which inci- 
dentally negatives the theory that the Vedic Indians took any part 
in ocean shipping ' 

Of the domestic life of the time we have a few details The 
dress usually worn consisted either of three or of two garments.) 
These were generally woven from the wool of sheep, though alnna 
were also employed. Luxury manifested itself in the wearing of 
vanegated garments or clotlung adorned with gold. Ornaments in^ 
the shape of necklets . eaniDg s, anklets, and bracelets were worn by - 
both sexes and were usuallv made of gold. , The hair was carefully 
combed and oiled.. Women wore it plaited, while in some cases men 
\ wore it in cods it was a charactenstic of the Vasishthas to have ' 
it coiled on the nght Shavmg was not unknown, but beards were 
normally worn, and on festive occasions men bore' garlands 

As was natural with a pastoral people, milk formed a consid er- ' 
able part of the ordinary food, being taken m its natural state or 
mixed with grain . Ghee or danfied butter was also much used. 
Gram was either paiched or ground into flour, and mixed with 
milk or butter, and made into cakes. As throughout the histor y 
of India, vegetables and frmts formed a considerable portion of 
the dietary But the Vedic Indians were a nation of meat-eater s, 
nor need we believe that they merely ate meat on occasions of 
sacnfice. Bather, as in the, Homenc age, the slaughter of oxen 
was always in some degree a sacrificial act, and one specially 
appropnate for the entertamiflent of guests, as the second name , 
of the heroic Divodasa Atithigva, ‘the slayer of oxen for guests,’ j 
and as the practice of slaymg oxen at the wedding festival 
abundantly i^ow. The ox, the riieep, and the goat were the 

^ The view of Indian civilisation presented by Baden Powell {Indian Village 
Community (1896) and VtUage Communities in India (1899), etc ) which assumes that 
the Allans were prmoely conquerors^ of agnoultural ahongmes and not themsdves 
cultivators cannot be reconciled With the Bigveda 
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normal food eaten by men and offered to their gods: horae-flesh 
was probably eaten only at the horse-sacrifice, and not so much as 
ordinary food as with a view to gam the stieiigth and swiftness 
of the steed. There is no inconsistency between tins eating of 
flesh and the grooving sanctity of the cow, which bears already 
in the Rigveda the epithet aghnya, ‘not to be killed.’ If this 
interpretation of the tenn is correct, it is merely a pi oof of the 
high value attached to that usefiil animal, the source of the milk 
which meant so much both for secular and sacred use to the Vcdic 
Indian. The flesh eaten was eithei cooked in pots of metal or 
earthenware or roasted on spits 

In addition to mil k, t he Indians had at least tno iiitoMca ting 
drinks T he first was the Soma , n dncli however, by the timo ^of 
the RigA^ed a. appears almost exclusively as a saci ificial di ink. It 
stands, however, to reason that the extraoidinaiy preeminence 
which it acquired for religious pui poses can haidly ha%c been 
attained except through its original popular chaiacler, and it 
IS difficult to icsist the impicssion that the Soma was at fiist 
a popular drink in the home whence the Vedic Indians cntcicd 
’India, and that in India itself they found no plant which pre- 
cisely coincided with that whence the Soma had fiist been 
pioduced, and so were compelled to resort to substitutes or to 
use the original plant after it had been bi ought from a great 
distance and had thus lost ite onginal flavour Tlie pojiiilar 
drink Avas evidently the mra, which seems to have been distilled 
from grain It Avas clearly extremely intoxicating, and the 
priests regarded it Avith disapproval in one hjinn mention 
is made of men made arrogant by the mta icviling the 
gods, wlule another couples it with anger and dicing as the 
cause of sin. 

- Of^he amusements o f the Indian first, plncemnpt <dcarl v bajpA^on 
to the chariot raceTa natural f orm of sport among a horse-loving and 
chivalrous people, Thejsecon^^on^lo^icjna^^u^IBnns'the 
occasion of a lament, ^ea^ icferred to (^? sup p 98) Unlia^ily, 
the details of the play are nowheie described, and the scattered 
allusions cannot be reduced to a whole without much conjecture 
but, in one form at least, the aim of the gambler Avas to throAv 
a number Avhich should be a multiple of four^ ' Dancing Avas also 
practised, and the dancing of maidens is sevcial times mentioned • 
it seems that men also on occasion danced in the open air^as a 

* Bee Luders, Bat WUrfeltptel im alien Indien, Galand, ZBMO, vol wu 
pp 123 sq , Eeith, J.R A S , 1908, pp 823 Bq ’ ’ 
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metaphor alludes to the dust of the dancing feetof men.|Music too 
had advanced beyond the primitive stage ,3and already the three 
types of instrument, percussion, string, and Mund, were repiesented 
by the drum, used, among other purposes, to terrify the foe in battle, 
the lute, and the flute, the last-named instrument being said to 
be heard in the abode of Yama, where the holy dead dwell. The 
hymns themselves prove that singing was highly esteemed-J^jJ 
The comparative simphcity of the life of the Vedic Indian 
stands in striking contrast to the elaboration of the rehgious side 
of life by the priests (The Rig^eda does not present ns with any 
naive outpouring of the primilave religious consciousness, but 
ivith a state of behef which must have been the product of 
much priestly efibit, and the outcome of wholesale syncretism.) 
Nothing else can explain the comparative magmtude of the Vedic 
pantheon, which considerably exceeds that of the Homenc poems 
In the main, the rehgion revealed to us is m essence simple , |The 
objects of the devotion of the pnests were the great phenomena 
of nature, conceived as alive, and usually represented m anthro- 
pomorphic shape, though not larely theiiomorphism is referred 
to The chief gods include Dyaus, the sky, who is usually coupled 
with Pntiiivf, the earth, and whose anthropomoiphism is faint, 
being jn the mam confined to the conception of him as father. 
Varuna, the slcy-god par excellence, has superseded Dyaus as a 
popular figure, and has acqmred moreover a moral elevation, 
which places him far above the other gods Vanma is the sub- 
ject of the most exalted hymns of the Rigveda; but it seems 
clear that in this period his claim to divine preeminence was 
being successfiiUy challenged by the much less ethical Indra, the 
god of the thunder-storm which causes the ram to pour, when 
the rainy season long hoped for comes to relieve the parched 
earth. Varuna beara the epithet Asura, which seiwes to show 
his parallelism with Ahura Mazda, the highest of Iranian gods , 
nor can theie be any reason to doubt that in the Indo-Iranian 
pe riod he ai^ uire d h is_ moral elevation and preeminence. But 
in India it seems that his star paled before that of Indra, whose 
importance grew with the advance of the Aiyan tnbes to the 
regions where the ram was confined in the main to the rainy 
months and the terrors of the stoim supplanted in the popular 
imagination the majestic qilendour of the sky. With Vanina 
seems to have been bound up m the first instance the concep- 
tion of rita as first cosmic and then moral order, and with his 
lessening glory these conceptions fiide from Indian thought. The 
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importance of the sun is shown by the fact that no less than five 
high gods seem to be solar — Surya and Savitii, who represent the 
quickening power of the luminary, Mitra, Ailiose fame in Iran is 
but palely reflected in India, where he is conjoined with Vanina 
and eclipsed by Vaiuna’s glories, Pushan, the rcpicsentativc of 
the power of the sun in its effect on the gi*owth of herds and 
vegetation, and Vishnu, the personification of the swift moving 
sun'' and a god destined to become one of the tivo giCtat gods 
of India. Qiva, his gi’eat rival in later da3’s, appears in the name 
of Rudra, seemingly in essence at this time a stonn-god, M’ith a 
dark side to his chaiacter presaging his teiriblo aspect m later 
days Other gods aie the Aqviiis, appaicntly the moining and 
evening stars, who are cleaily parallel to the Diosciin, the Maiuts, 
storm-gods and attendants on Rudia, Viiyu and V.ita, the Avind- 
gods, Parjanya, the god of lain, the Waieis, and the Riveis. Ushas 
the Daw n, deserves separate mention, since she has evoked some 
! of the most beautiful of Vedic iioctry , but her figure seems to 
I belong to the eailiest period of Vedic hymnology, ivlien the 
Indians Avere still in the Punjab, and after the Rjgvcda she 
vanishes swiftly fi’om the living gods of the pantheon. 

Next to Iiidra in impoi-tanco lank Agni, ‘the fire,’ and the 
Soma, To the priest indeed theie can be little doubt that these 
gods were of even gi’eater impoitance than India, but the latter 
was seemingly more of a national god, and more ncaily aliA’c in 
the heaits of the people Agni has thicc forms, the sun in the 
heaven, the lightning, and the teiiestiial fire, and his descent 
fiom his highest form is variously pietured. He seems in his 
gi-OAvth to have vanquished older gods, like Tiita and Apam 
Napat, ‘the child of the wateis,’ who Aveio foims of the lightning, 
and Matarigvan, a form of celestial fiie. The Soma must liaAo 
owed its original divine rank to its wonderful intoxicating poAver 
but priestly speculation by the end of the RigA-edic period had 
succeeded in identifying the Soma and the moon, a tour dc foi cc 
which can indeed be rendered less unnatural by recognising the 
potent effect of the moon in the popular imagination on vege- 
tation, but which IS none the less remarkable in the success in 
which it finally imposed itself on the lehgious conscience The 
Soma hymns are among the most mystical of the Rigveda and 
one of the legends, that of the bringing of the Soma fiom heaven 
by the eagle, appears to be a refleetion of the fall of ram to earth 
\ as a result of the hghtmng which lends the cloud just Avhen the 
ram begins to fall. 
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The creation of what may be called abstract deities is not fer 
advanced in the Eigveda^ such deities as Qraddha, ‘feith/ and 
Manyu, ‘wrath,’ being confined to a few hymns of the tenth 
book. On the other hand, the specialisation of epithets in some 
cases results in the production of what is practicalF^ new figure ; 
thus Prajapati, an epithet of sudi gods as Savitri and Soma, as 
‘lord of creatures’ approaches the position of a creator. The 
Adityas and their mother Aditi, who may be derived jfrom them, 
present scarcely any physical features and, as we have seen, have 
therefore by Oldenberg been assigned to a Semitic source, but! 
this hypothesis has not yet been rendered probable in a mythology 
which else seems so little touched by external infiuence Personifica- 
tions like Ratri, ‘ the night,’ are mainly poetic rather than religious. 

A characteristic of the Vedic theology is the tendency to group 
gods in pairs, especially Mitra and Yamna, a practice due in all 
probability to the natural union of heaven and earth as a pair 
Of larger groups there are the Maruts, the Adityas, and the 
Vasus. The last are associated vaguely with indra or Agni, and 
have practically no individual character. Pmally, pnestly specu- 
lation has created the class of the Vi$ve devas, ‘tiie All-gods,’ who 
first include all the gods, and, in the second place, are regarded as 
a special group mvoked with othera, like the Adilyas and the Vasus. 

Little part is played by minor deities in the Vedic theology. 
The predominance of the male element is marked t he goddesses 
are pale reflections of their husbands by whose names, with a 
feminme affix added , they ^e calle d the only one who~Eas 
a real character is TTshas. and more famtlv Pntbivf., ‘the earth,’ 
and of nvers the sacred Sarasvati The ^ibhus are aenal elfe, 
the Apsarasas water nymphs, and the Gandharvas, their play- 
mates, are aerial sprites The simpler and more primitive side 
of nature worship is seen m the invocation of the plants, of the 
mountains, and of the trees of the forest, but real as these 
belief may have been to the common people, they are not the 
true subjects of the priests’ devotion When speculation turned I 
to deal with these matters, it foimd an utterance such as is seen . 
in a stnkmg hymn to the goddess of the forest, which exhibits ^ 
much more poetical than religious feehng. 

While the great gods nught be conceived at times in animal 
form, for example Indra or Dyaus as a bull, or the sun as a 
swift horse, act ual direct wms hip of an imals is hardly found ~in 
the Bigved a. ’~TEe”dbroupir demon which prevents the rain firom 
£%lhng is conceived as a snake whom Indra crushes, and we hear 
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of the snake of the abyss, but, in striking contrast with latov 
India, no diiect worship of the snake attributable to its doadli- 
} ness occurs. ( Qf totcinisni, in the sense of the belief in an animal 
\ ancestor and the treatment of that animal ns sacred and divine, 
• the Rigveda shoAvs not a trace ) On the other hand, fetishism is 
seen in the allusion alieady quoted to the use of an image of 
Indra against one’s enemies Analogous to this is the sentiment 
Aidiich deifies the piessing-stones Aihieli expressed the Soma, the 
drum and the weapons of tlie warrior and the saciificial post 
The eliief opponents of the gods are the Asm as, a vague gi’oiij) 
who bear a name A\hich is the epithet of Vaiuna and must 
originally have had a good meaning, but Avhich may have been 
dcgiaded by being associated with the conception of divine cunning 
applied for evil ends On a loiier plane aic the Rakshasas, demons 
conceived as in animal as avcH as Iminan shape, who seek to destroy 
the sacrifice and the saciificers alike, but nliosc precise nature 
cannot be definitely ascei tamed. 

j To the gods the Indian stood in an attitude of dopendoiice, 

\ but of hope. The gods aie Milling to giant boons if they aie 
Avorshipped, and the oveiAA’liolmnig mass of the evidence slions 
that the ordinary Yedic saciifice Avas an oflbriiig made to Aviii 
the divine faA’our, though thank-oflbrings may Avell liaA'o been 
knoAAm\ Inextricably bound up ndth this conception of the divine 
relation is that other Avhich regards the gods ns subject to contiol 
by tlie AA'orsliippcr if he but knoAv the coricct means, a motive 
clearly seen in the selection of the horse as a sacrifice Avheieby 
the SAVift steed, the sun, may icgain strength and favour his 
worshippers The higher and more mystic vicav of the sacrifice 
as a sacrament is not found cxcejit in the quite rudimentary 
form of the common meal of the priests on the sacrificial Auctini 
there is no proof that in thus eonsuming the Auetim the priests 
deemed themselves to be consuming their god, though doubtless 
they regarded the meal as bringing them into special i elation 
Avitli the god Aidio shared it Avith them and so in some measure 
acquired the same iiatuie as themselves CBut if the auoav of 
sacrifice Avas less mystic, in some aspects at least, than in the 
case of the Mediterranean peoples, Vcdic civilisation at this staire 
Avaa spared the liorroi of human sacrifice, Avhich can bo found in 
the Samhita only by implausible conjecture®.) 

> See Onland and Henry, L'Agmftoma, pp 409-90; Keith, J It a. S iqft 7 
pp 929-40 ’ ’ 

® See Hillobrandt, Z D M O , \qI xi., p 708, who finda it alluded to m x IR a 
BuUee Keith, J- K.4 S , 1007, p 940 ’ ’ “ 
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sacrifices offered included offenpgs of 
as wallas oS'erings of flesh and of &e Som^ It is impossible to 
adapt the later sacnficial theory, as it appears in the next period, 
to the Rigvedic texts, and it is dear that at this tune t he sacnfice 
w as less elabo rate than it became, but there is abundant proof 
that ahread y^tlie' Soma sacnfice m.particular.had been.elaborated, 
and that the labour had been divided among several priests, the 
chief bemg the Hotn who recited the hymns and in earlier times 
composed them, the Adhvaryu who performed the manual actions 
to the accompaniment of muttered prayers and deprecations of 
evil, the IJdgatn who sung the Saman chants, and several as- 
sistants, the number seven being found quite fr equ ently in the 
Bigveda. KaturaUy these d^ofate sacnfices coidd not be under- 
taken by any save the nch men of the tribe and especially the 
king, and we must therefore picture to ourselves the priests as ^ 
maintained by the nch men, the Maghavans, ‘bountiful ones,’ of j 
the Bigveda, their number and rewards nsmg with the social ) 
scale of their patron, until the height of the pnest’s ambition 
was attamed, the position of Purohita to the kmg. Beside all 
this elaborate ntual there was of course the,_j3aily worship of 
the ordinary Aryan, which he no doubt m this penod, as later, 
conducted himself, but the Bigveda is an aristocratic collection} 
and contains httle of popular religion beyond a few incantations 
in the tenth book, which carry us into the homely region of spells 
against rivals and to repel diseases and noxious animals But 
these are not really parts of the mam body of the Samhita. 

The late tenth book also gives us the beginnings of the 
philosophy of India. The multiplicity of gods is questioned and 
the umty of the universe is asserted, while attempts are made 
to represent the process of creation as the evolution of being 
from not being, first in the shape of the waters and then in the 
shape of heat Other hymns more simply consider the process as 
that of a creation by Yi 9 vakarman, ‘the all-maker,’ or Hiranya- 
garbha, ‘the golden germ,’ apparently an aspect of the sun. In 
yet another case the sacnficial theory is apphed, and m the 
PurushasUkta, the earhest authority for caste divisions, the world 
is fashioned from the sacrifice of a primeval giant whose name 
Purusha, ‘man,’ reappears in later philosophy as the technical term 
for spirit These speculations are of mterest, not for their intrinsic 
ment, but for the persistence with which the same conceptions 
dominate the religious and philosophical systems of India. i 

There is little m the Bigveda that bears on the life after 
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death. The dead were either cremated or buried, and, if cre- 
.mated, the ashes were regularly buned Tins suggests that burial 
Vaa the older method which was altered under the piessure of 
migration and perhaps the Indian climate. The Bigvcda is inno- 
cent of ividow burning, though it clearly has the conception which 
gave rise to that practice, the view that life in the next world is 
a reflex of this life, and though in the next period we have 
clear references to the fact that the burning of widows was not 
unknown. The direct authority for the custom, which later days 
sought to And in the Rigveda, owes its existence to a daring 
foigery of quite modern date^ (The exact fate of the dead is 
somewhat obscure they are conceived, at one time, as divelling 
,m peace and converse with the gods of the world of Yama, the 
'flrst of the dead and king of the dead. In other passages, the 
gods and the fathers are deemed to dwell in diflbrent places , nhile 
a third conception declares that the soul departs to the watcre 
or the plants.) Beyond this last idea tlieic is nothing in the 
Rigvedic literature to suggest that the idea of metcmps^’chosis 
had presented itself to the Indian mind the fate ot the evil 
after death is obscuie •' possibly unbelioveis neic consigned to 
an underground darkness ,) but so scanty is the evidence that 
Both held that the Vedic poet believed in their annihilation. But 
this vagueness is characteristic of the comparative indiflcicncc of 
the Rigveda to moials the gods are indeed extolled as true, 
though perhaps rather as a means of securing that they shall 
keep faith with their votary than as an assei tion of ascertained 


tinith. Except in the case of Varuna, the omniscient, whose 
spies watch men and who knows the every thought of man, the 
Characteristics of the gods aio might and strength rather than 
(moral goodness, or even ■wisdom) 

In its metrical fonn the Rigveda shows traces of the distinc- 
tion between the recitative of the Hotn and the song of the 
Udgatri® : thus besides hjTiins in simple metres, rhythmical scries 


of eight syllables, three or four tunes repeated, or eleven or twelve 
syllables four times repeated, are found strophic efiects made up 
of various combinations of series of eight and twelve syllables 
these being intended for Saman singing. Tlie verso technique 
has risen beyond the state of the mere counting of syflables 


1 See Wileon, JRA8, vol xvi, pp 201 eq ; Fitzedword Hall, J.R 
vol ni, pp 183-92 who traces it to Bagbanandana (1600 ad) *8 

» Scot Oldenberg, ZDM O , vol xxxvin, pp 439 sq , Piolegomena, nn 1 u 
Arnold, Vedte Metre, Cambridge, 1905 ^ ' 
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which it shared as regards the use of eight and eleven pliable 
lines with the Irinian versification, but the process of fiving the 
quantity of each syllable, which appears fully completed in the 
metres of classical Sanskrit verse, is only m a rudunentary state, 
the last four or five syllables tending to assume in the case of 
the eight and twelve syllable lines an iambic, in the case of the 
eleven syllable Unes a trochaic cadence The poetry of the col- 
lection is of very uneven merit: Varuna and Tishas evoke hymns 
which now and then are nearly perfect m poetic conception and 
eiqiression but much of the work is mechamcal and stilted, being 
overladen with the technicalities of the ritual . this condemnation 
appbes most heavily to the ninth book, which, consisting as it does 
of hymns addressed to the Soma in the process of its punfication 
for use, is arid and prosaic to a degree ^In style, practically 
all the hymns are simple enough, and their obscurity, which is 
considerable, is due to our ignorance of the Vedic age, which 
renders unintelligible references and allusions clear enough to 
the authors , But there is unquestionably much mysticism in 
the later hymns and stiU more of that confiision of thought and 
tendency to take refuge in emgmas, which is a marked feature 
of all Indian speculation. ^ 

/The language is of the highest interest, as it reveals to us an 
Indo-European ^eech^with a singular darity of structure and 
wealth of infiection, even if we admit that the first discoverers 
of its importance from the pomt of view of comparative philology 
exaggerated in some degree these chaiacteristics. Historically it | 
rendered comparative philology the first great impetus, and it' 
must for all time be one of the most important subjects of study. 

(But it is clearly, as preserved in the hymns, a good deal more 
than a spoken tongue.^ It is a hieratic language which doubtless 
diverged considerably in its wealth of variant forms fi-omT the 
epeech of the ordinary man of the tiibe^ Moreover it shows 
clear signs of influence by metrical necessities which induce here 
and there a disregard of the rules normally strictly observed of 
concord of noun and attribute It must be remembered that it 
was in a peculiar position .(in the first place, it was the product 
of an hereditary priesthood, working on a traditional basis* the 
very first hymn of the Samhita alludes to the songs of old and 

' Of Gnerson in Imp One , vol i, pp 357 aq , JR A.8 , 1904, pp 435 aq , 
Waokeinagel, Altmduche QrammaUk, vol i, pp xvni aq , Petersen, J AO 8 , 
Tol xxzn, pp 414-28, Michelaon, J A 08 ,vol xxxm, pp 145-9 , Keith, AUareya 
Aranyaka, pp 180, 196 
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the presence of this trib e at this date is due. to a movement on 
their part -from India^ and that vre have a definite date assigned 
at which the culture of the Rigveda existed. Unhappily the 
argument cannot be regarded as conclusive. It is considered by 
B Meyer^ ai^ by Oldenberg® that the gods are proto-Iranian 
go3s7ifibrding a pi oof of what has always seemed on other grounds 
most probable, that the Indian and Iranian period was preceded 
by one in which the Indo-Iranians still undivided enjoyed a 
common civilisation This is supported by the fact that the 
Avesfailriiich' is doubtless a good deal later than the date in 
question, still recognises a gieat god to whom Vanina’s epithet 
Amra is applied, that it knows a Verethrajan who beam the 
chief epithet of Indra as Vntrahan, ‘slayer of Vntra,’ that it 
has a demon, Naonhaithya, who may well be a pale reflex of the 
Nasatyas, and that the Avestan Mithra is tlie Vedic Mitra. It 
is also possible that the gods represent a pcnod before the sepa- 
ration of Indians and Iranians, though tins would be less likely 
if it is true that the names of the Mitani pnnces include true 
Iranian namcs^ But, in any case, it is to be feared that we 
attain no result of value for Vedic chronology. 

Another and, at first sight, more promising attempt has been 
made to fix a date from internal evidence It has been argued 
by Jacobi* on the strength of two hymns in the Rigveda that 
,the year then began with the summer solstice, and that at that 
solstice the sun was in conjunction with the lunar mansion 
Phalguni Now the later astronomy shows that the lunar man- 
sions were, in the sixth century a,d, arranged so as to begin for 
purposes of reckoning with that called A 5 vim, because at the 
vernal equinox at that date the sun ivas in conjunction with 
the star ? Piscium. Given this datum, the precession of the 
equinoxes allows us to calculate that the be^nning of the year 
with the summer solstice in Phalguni took place about 4000 b c. 
This argument must be consideied fiirther in connexion with 
the dating of the next penod of Indian liistoiy; but, for the 
dating of the Rigveda, it is certain that no help can be obtained 
from it. It rests upon two wholly improbable assumptions, first, 
that the hymns really assert that the year began at the summer 
solstice, and, second, that the sun was then brought into any 


* Sitzungthenchte der k preusstsehen Akadeime der WttienichafUn, 1908, pp 14 sq 
» J.SA 8, 1909, pp 1096-1100 Of Koitb, zbtd 1100-6 

* Sayoe, ibtd p 1107, denies this 

* Feitgrust an Roth, pp. 68 sq ssindtan Antiquarg, Tol xxin, pp 164 sq. 
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connexion at all "with the Nakshatras, for wliich there is no 
evidence whatever. Tlie Nakshatras are, as their name indi- 
cates and as all the evidence of the later Samhiias shows, lunar 
mansions pure and simple. 

In the absence of any trustworthy external evidence, we are 
forced to rely on what is after all the best criterion, the develop- 
ment of the civilisation and literatuic of the pciiod Max Muller^ 
on the basis of this evidence divided the Vcdic period into four, 
that of the Sutra literature, 600-200 B.0 , the Brfihmanas, 800- 
600 B.O., the Mantra peiiod, including the later portions of the 
Eigveda, 1000-800 B o., and the dihandas, covering the older and 
more primitive Vedic hymns, 1200-1000 b c. Tlie exact demarca- 
tion did not claim, save as regards the latest period, any special 
exactitude, and was indeed somewhat arbitrary. But the fact 
remains that definitely later than the Rigveda wo find the other 
Samhitas, of which an account is given below, and the prose 
Brahmana texts, which contain comments on and explanations of 
the Samhitas, whose existence they presuppose. It is impossible 
to deny that this mass of work must have taken time to produce, 
especially when we realise that what has survived is probably 
a small fraction as compared ivith what has been lost Now in the 
Brahmanas we find only the most rudimentary elements of the 
characteristic features of all Indian literature after Buddhism, 
the belief in metempsychosis, pessimism, and the search for de- 
liverance The distance between the Brahmana texts with their 
insistence on the iitual, and their matter-of-fact and indeed sordid 
view of the rewards of action in this world, and the later doctrine 
of the uselessness of all mundane cflbit, is bridged by the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads which recognise transmigi-ation, 
if not pessimism, which definitely strive to examine the real 
meaning of being, and are no longer content with the explana- 
tion of sacrifices and idle legends It is unreasonable to deny 
that these texts must antedate the rise of Buddhism, which in 
part at least, is a legitimate development of the doctrines of the 
Upanishads. Now the death of Buddha falls in all probability 
somewhere within the second decade of the fifth centuiy before 
Christ®: the older Upanishads can therefore be dated as on the 
whole not later than 660 B.o. From that basis wo must reckon 
backwards, taking such periods as seem reasonable; and in the 
absence of any means of estimating these periods, wo cannot 

* Of Rigveda Samhita, vol iv*, pp vji sq 

> Fleet, J BA. 8 , 1912, p. 240, thmke 483 u o is the most probable date. 
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have more than a conjectural chronology. (But it is not likely 
that the Brahmana penod began later than 800 bo., and 
the oldest hymns of the Rigveda, such as those to Ushas, may^ 
have been composed as early as 1200 bo ) To cany the date 
further back is impossible on the evidence at present available! 
and a lower date would be necessary if we are to accept the 
view that the Avesta is leally a product of the sixth centuiy b 0 ., 
as has been argued on grounds of some though not decisive 
weight; for the comcidence in language between the Avesta 
and the Bigveda is so strilung as to indicate that the two 
languages cannot have been long separated before they arrived 
at their present condition 

/'The argument from hterature and rehgion is snpported also 
by the argument from civihsation The second period, that of 
the Samhitas, shows the development of the pnmitive Vedic 
community into something moie nearly akm to the Hmduism 
which, as we learn from the Greek recoids, existed at the time 
of the invasion of Alexander and the immediately succeeding 
years. But we are still a long way from the full development 
of the system as shown to us m the Artha 9 astra, that remarkable 
record of Indian pobty which is descnbed in Chapter xix The 
language also of the Vedic hterature is defimtely antenor, 
though not necessarily much anterior, to the classical speech 
as prescribed in the epoch-makmg woik of Pamni even the 
Sufe^, which are undoubtedly later than the Brahmanas, show 
a freedom which is hardly conceivable after the penod of the 
fiill influence of Pamni^, and Pamni is dated with much plausi- 
bility not later than 300 B.C * ) 

1 Bdbler, Sacrtd Bools of the East, rol n^, p xlv, relies on this argnment to assign 
Apastaniba’s Sutras to a date not later than the third cent b.c , and enggests that tbejr 
may be ISO or 200 years earlier 

’ See Eeith, Axtareya Aranyaha, pp 21-5 
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THE PERIOD OF THE LATER SAiMIIITAS, THE BRAH- 
MAJ^AS, THE ARANYAKAS, AND THE UPANISHADS 

Definitely later than that depicted in the Rigveda is tlie 
civilisation piescnted bj’ the later Sainhitris, the Brfihinanas, the 
Aranyakas, and the Upanishads. It is on the nholc probable that 
the total time embraced in this period is not longci, perhaps it is 
even shelter, Hhaii that coveied by the earlier and later stiata 
of the Rigveda, and theio aie h^Tiins in the tenth book of the 
Rigveda ■which are really contempoianeous Avith the later Sainhitas, 
just as those Samhitas have here and there picscrvcd woik of 
a much earlier epoch But the distinction betneen the main body 
of the Rig^'eda and the rest of the Vedic liteiatuic is clear and 
undeniable. Noi is it open to much doubt that the redaction of tho 
Samluta of the Rigveda into what, in substance as opposed to 
verbal fonn, was its present shape took place bcfoic the other 
Samhitas weie compiled Of these Samhitas the Sauia\cda, the 
collection of chants lor the Saman singers, is so dependent on the 
Rigveda for its contents, that it is negligible foi purposes of 
history. On the other hand, the Samhitas ol the Yajurveda, the 
collection of the formulae and prayeis of the Adhvaryu priest, 
to whose lot fell the actual performance of the saciificial acts, are 
of the highest historical importance Tliey leprcsent two mam 
schools, the Black and the White, the name of the latter being 
due, accoiding to tiadition, to the fact that, wheieas tho texts of 
the Black Yajurveda contain veise oi piose foimulae and the 
prose explanations and comment combined into one whole the 
text of the latter distinguishes between the verse and prose 
formulae which it collects in the Sainhita, and tho prose ex- 
planations which it includes in a Brahmana. Of the Black Yajur- 
veda thiee complete texts exist, those of tho Taittiriya the 
Kathaka, and the MaitrayanI schools, while considerable fiagments 
of a Kapishthala Samhita closely allied to the Kathaka also exist 
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In the case of the Taittiriya there is a Brahmana which is a 
supplemental y work, deahng with matter not taken up m the 
Samhita. The White school has the Vajasaneyi Samhita and the 
Qatapatha Brahmana, the latter being one of the most important 
works in the whole Vedic literature Finally, there is the Samhita 
of the Atharvaveda, which is technically reckoned as appertaining 
to the Brahman, the pnest who in the later state of the ritual 
supenntends the whole of the sacrifice, and which is a curious 
repository of most mingled matter, for the most part spells of 
eveiy kind, but contaimng also theosophical hymns of considerable 
importanc& 

The conjunction of the prose explanation with the formulae does 
not prove the later composition of both the prose and the formulae, 
and there is no ground for attnbntmg the two strata to the same 
date. (On the other hand, the prose of the Yajurreda Samhitas is"^ 
amongst the earhest Vedi c prose\ Possibly somewhat earher may 
be that oftlieTPSnchavimga Brahmana, which is the Brahmana of 
the Samaveda, and nluch^ despite the extraordinary techmcahty 
of its details, is yet not without importance for the history of the 
civihsation of the period Tlie Brahmanas of the Rigreda are 
probably shghtly later in date, the older being unquestionably the 
earher part (books i-v) of the Aitareya, and the younger the 
Kaushitaki or ^ankliayana^ When the Atharvaveda, which long 
was not recognised as fully entitled to claim rank as a Veda 
proper, came mthin the circle of the Vedas, it was considered 
desirable to provide it with a Brahmana, the Gopatha, but this 
strange work is in part a cento ifrom other texts, including the 
^atapatha Brahmana, and appears to be later than the Kaugika 
and Vaitana Sutras attached to the Atharvaveda its value then « 
for this period is negligible 

Special portions from the Brahmanas are given the title of 
Aranyaka, ‘forest books,’ apparently because their contents were 
so seciet that they had to be studied in the depths of the forests, 
away from possibility of overhearing by others tlian students 
Tlie extant texts which bear this name are the Aitare ya, the 
KaushTtaki, and the Taittiriya, which are appendages to the 
Br§.Hmanas beanng those names All three are somewhat hetero- 
geneous m composition, the Aitareya being the most defimtely 
theosophical, while the Taittiriya is the least Still more important 
are the Upanishads, so called because they were imparted to pupils 
in secret session, the term denoting the sitting of the pupil before 

^ See Keith, Aitareya Aranyaha, pp 172, 173 
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the teacher. Each of the three Araoyakas contains an Upanishad 
of corresponding name. More valuable however are the two great 
Upanishads, the Brihadiiranyaka, which is attached to the QO'tapatha 
Brahmana, fonning part of its fourteenth and last book in one re- 
cension and the seventeenth book in tlie other, and the Chhandogya 
Upanishad attached to the Samaveda , these two ai e in all 
probability the oldest of the Upanishads. To the Samaveda also 
belongs the Jaiminiya Brfihmana, one book of which, the Jaiminlya 
Upanishad Brahmana, is really an Ai-anyaka, and, like other 
Aian3'akas, contains in itself an Upanishad, the brief but interesting 
Kena Upanishad. The number of treatises styled Upanishad is 
very large, but, with the possible exception of the Kathaka, 
which cxxiailds a legend found in the Taittirlya Biahmana dealing 
ivith the nature of the soul, none of them other than those 
enumerated can claim to be older than Buddhism ; and the facts 
which they contain cannot therefore piudently bo used in sketching 
the life of the period under review. Similarly, the SOtias, which 
are text-books cither giving in the form of very brief lulcs 
directions for the performance of the saciiflce in its vaiioiis forms 
(the 9 rauta Sutias dealing W’ith the great rites at W'hich a number 
of priests wore employed, the Giihya Sutras with the domestic 
sacrifices and other duties perfonned by the householder), or 
enunciating customary law and practice (the Dliaima Sutras), 
cannot safely be iclicd upon as presenting a pictuie of this pciiod. 
They are however of much indirect value, for they thiow^ light 
upon practices which are alluded to in the Bnlhinaiias in terms 
capable of more than one intcipretation , and here and there they 
preserve verses, far older than the works themselves, which contain 
historic facts of value 

Wo have seen that, in the period of the Rigveda, the centre of 
the civilisation was tending to be localised in the land between the 
Sarasvatl and the Di ishadvati, but that, though this was the home 
of the Bharatas, other tribes including the famous five tribes 
dwelt in the Punjab, which had in all probability been the earlier 
home of the Indians In the Brahmana period, as the peiiod 
under review may conveniently bo called, the localisation of 
civilisation in the more eastern country is definitely achieved and 
the centre of the life of the day is Kuinikshctra, bounded by 
IGiandava on the south, Turghna on the north, Parinah on the 
west In contrast with the frequent mention of the eastern lands 
the Punjab recedes in importance , and its later name, Pafichanada 
‘ land of the five streams/ is not found until the epic period. The 
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tribes of the west receive disapproval both in the Qatapatha and 
the Aitareya Brahmanas. In the Aitareya Brahmana a geo- 
graplucal passage ascnbes to the BMdle Country, the later Ma- 
dhyadega, the Kurus and Fahchalas -with the Va9as and the U^naras, 
to the south the Satvants, and to the north beyond the Himalaya 
the Uttara-Kurus and the Uttara-Madras. On the other hand, 
while the west recedes m importance the regions east of the Kuru- 
Fahchala country come into prominence, e^ecially Kosala, corre- 
sponding roughly to the modem Oudh, Videha, the modem Tirhut 
or N. BihSr, and Magadha, the modem S. Bihar. Still fiirther east 
was the country of the Angas, the modem E Bihar. In the south 
we hear of outcast tribes in the Aitareya Brahmana, probably tnbes 
who were not fully Brahmanised their names are given as the 
Andhras, who appear as a great kingdom in the centuries im- 
mediately before and after the Christian era, Fundras, Mutibas, 
Fulindas, and ^abaras, the last named being now a tribe hving on 
the Madras frontier near Orissa and showing, in its language, 
traces of its Munda origin. In the south also was Naishadha. 

It does not seem likely that Aryan civilisation had yet over- 
stepped the Vindhya, which is not mentioned by name in the 
Yedic texts, though the Eaushltaki Upanishad refers to the 
northern and southern mountains, the latter of which must be the 
Yindhya. At the same time geographical knowledge of the north 
is wider the Atharvaveda knows not only of the Mujavants and the 
Gandbaris, but also of the Mahavnshas, and the name of a place in 
the Mahavrisha country, Raifcvaparna, is preserved in the Chhan- 
dogya Upanishad. Yaska in the IhmUa, a text of about 500 B.C. 
explaining with illustrations certain selected Yedic words, tells us 
that the speech of the Kambojas differed in certain respects from 
the ordinary Indian speech, referring doubtless to the tribes hvmg 
north-west of the Indus who bore that name. Yidarbha, the modem 
Berar, is mentioned, but only in the late Jaiminlya Upanishad 
Brahmana, though a Bhima of Yidarbha occurs in a late passage 
of the Aitareya. y 

In addition to a wider geographical outlook, the Brahmana'^ 
period is marked by the knowledge of towns and definite localities. 
There are fairly clear references to Asandivant, the Kura capital, 
Kampila, the capital of Fanchala in Madhyade9a, to Kaugambi, 
and to Ka§I, the capital of the Ka9is on the nver Yaranavati, 
whence in later times Benares derives its name So we hear in 
this period for the first time of the Yina9ana, the place of the 
disappearance of the Sarasvati in the desert, and Flaksha Frasravana 
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the place forty-four days’ joui ney distant, ■where the river reappears 
and which, in the version of the Jaiminiya TJpanishad Brahmana, 
IS but a span from the centre of the univcisc. These are clear 
signs both of more developed city life and of more settled habits 
Corresponding with the change in geographical conditions is 
a still greater change in the grouping of the tribes. ) The Bharatas, 
who are the heroes of the third and the seventh books of the 
Rigveda, no longer occupy the mam position, and ivc find in their 
place, in the land wdiicli wo know they once hold, the Kui ns, and 
close to the Kurus the allied Pafichfilas. As n e have seen already, 
V there is little doubt that the Kurus were now comers with mIioiii 
i the Bhar<atas amalgamated, and the Kurus thus reinforced included 
111 their numbers the Pin us. The mention of the Uttai a-Kui us as 
resident beyond the Himfilaya is sufliciently accounted for if ve 
suppose that a branch of tins tribe had settled in Kashmir, just as 
another branch seems to have settled on the Indus and the ChoiKib 
‘iThe Pafichfilas, too, seem to have been a composite tube, as the 
1 name which is clearly dci ived frompanclia , ' five,’ shon s Accoi ding 
to the 9 atapatha Biahmana the older name loi the Pafichfilas was 
Knvi; and we may at least believe that the Kiivis ulio nith the 
Kurus appear to have constituted the two Vaikarna tribes of the 
Rigveda were a pai t of the Pafichala nation \ The same Brahmana 
suggests, if it does not prove, that the Tuiva^as were another 
element of the people; and the disappearance from liistoiy at this 
penod of the Anus and Druhyus may indicate that thc.> also v ci e 
, merged in the new confederation. With the Kurus and Pafichfilas 
I must be ranked the Va9as and Uglnaras, two minor tubes who 
occupied the Middle Country, and the Srifijayas, whose close con- 
nexion with the Kurus is proved beyond doubt by the fact that at 
one time they had a Purohita in common, showing that, for the 
time at least, they must have been acting undei the leadcrsliip of 
one king 

In the texts the Kuru-Pafichalas pass as the models of good 
form the sacrifices are perfectly perfoimed in their country: 
speech is best spoken there and, as it seems, among the northern 
Kurus , and the Kaushitaki Brahmana tells of people going to the 
north for the sake of its pure speech. Tlie Kuru-Pafichiila kings 
are the example for other kings . they perform the Rajasuya the 
sacrifice of the royal consecration . they march forth iii the deivy 
season for their raids and return in the hot season. Tlieir Brahmans 
are famous in the hterature of the ITpanishads for their knowledge 

I Seo also Obaptor iv, p 83 
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and|the Sarahitas and Brahmanas which are preserved seem, with- -- 
out exception, to have taken definite form among the Kuru- 
Panchalas,^ven when, as in the case of the ^atapatha Brahmana, 
they recognise the existence of the activities of the kings and 
priests of Kosala-Videha, It is significant of the state of affairs 
that in the Samhitas and allied texts of the Yajurvedas where the 
ceremony of the Bajasuya is described, the king is presented to 
the people with the declaration, ‘This is your king, 0 Kurus,’ with 
variants of ‘0 Pafichalas’ and ‘0 Kuiu-Panchalas ’ 

In the Sansknt epic the Kurus and the Panchalas are conceived 
as being at enmity, and it is naturnl to enqmre whether this 
tradition goes back to the Vedic penod^ The reply, however, 
must be in the negative, for the evidence adduced in favour of the 
theoiy is of the weakest possible character In the Kathaka 
Samhita there is an obscuie ntual dispute between a certain pnest, 
Vaka, son of Dalbha, who is believed to have been a Panchala, 
and Dhntarashtra Vaicitravirya, who is assumed to have been 
a Kuru king. But apait from the fact that a mere dispute on 
a point of ritual between a Paficliala priest and a Kuru king could 
not prove any hostility between the two peoples, there is no ground 
for supposing that this Dhritainshtra was any one else than the 
king of the Ka 9 is who bears the same name and who was defeated 
by the Bharata pnnce, Satinjita ^atanika, and in the very same 
passage of the Kathaka allusion is made to the union of the Kuru- 
Pafichalas. A second argument of some human interest is derived 
from the clever suggestion of Weber that in the revolting ceremony 
of the horse-sacnfice, one of the gieat Idngly sacrifices by which 
the Indian king proclaimed his claim to imperial sway, the queen 
of the Kurus is compelled to lie beside the victim, since otherwise 
Subhadnka, the wife of the king of Kampila, the capital of 
Panchala, would take her place. If this were the case there would 
be convincing proof of an ancient rivalry winch might well end 
in the bitter conflicts of the epic, but, unhappily, the interpretation 
is almost certainly incorrect With the absence of evidence of 
opposition between the Kurus, assumed to have been specially 
Brahmanical, and the Panchalas, disappears any support for the 
theory®, based on the phenomena of the later distribution of 
dialects in India, that the Kurus were a fresh stream of immigrants 
into India who came via Ghitral and Gilgit and forced themselves 

* Pot tbiB view see Weber, Inducht Studien, vol i, pp 184, 206, 206, vol m, 
p 470, Gnereon, Jit AS , 1908, pp 602-7, 8S7-44, 1143 Arguments against are 
given by Eeitb, JR AS , 1908, pp 831-6, 1138-42 

3 See Chapters ii, pp 45-6, 60, and rv, p 110, note 1. 
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as a wedge between the Aryan tribes already dwelling in the land. 
The theory proceeds to assume that, coming Avith fow or no women, 
they intermingled with the Dravidian population with great com- 
pleteness and produced the Aryo-Dravidian physical type. If these 
things were so, the fact was not at any rate known by the age 
which produced the Samhitas and the Brahmanas. 

I Though the Bharatas disappear in this period as a tribe, the 
' fame of the Bhaiata kings had not been lost, in a passage in the 
^atapatha Brahmana which describes the famous men who sacrificed 
Avith the hoise-sacrifice, we hear of the Bharata Dauhslianti, ^^hom 
the nymph ^akuntala bore at Nadapit, and who defeated the king 
of the Satvants and won victoiies on the Ganges and Jumna, 
showing that the Bhaiatas, as in the Rigveda, ^\cro performing 
their great deeds on the eastern as well as on the western side 
of the kingdom Another king, Satiiljita Qatiinika, as mc liave 
seen, defeated the king of the Ka^is We hear too of a descendant 
of Divpdasa, Piataidana, whose name is of value as tending to 
show that the Tritsus weie the family of the royal house of the 
Bharatas accoiding to the Kaushitaki Upanishad he met his death 
in battle It is possible that with him perished the direct Tritsii 
line at any rate, the fibrst king who bears the Kuril name, 
Kuru9ravana, is a descendant of Tiasadasyu, the gi-catcst of the 
Puru kings. But of Kuiu9ravana and of his father Miti.'itithi, 
and his son Upama9ravas we Iniow piactically nothing, and the 
first great Kuru king is one mentioned in the Atliarvaveda, 
Parikshit, in whose reign the hymn tells us the kingdom of the 
Kurus fiourished exceedingly. His grandson and grcat-giandson 
according to tradition were the Pratisutvana and PratTpa whoso 
names are mentioned in the Atliarvaveda. A later descendant of 
his was the famous Janamejaya, whose horse-saciifice is celebrated 
in the (^atapatha Brahmana, and who had in his cntouvciffc the 
priests Indrota Daivapi ^aunaka and Tura Kavasheya, His brothers 
Ugrasena, Bhimasena, and ^rutasena by the same sacrifice purified 
themselves of the crime of Brahman-slaying. But the history of 
the Kurus was not apparently, at the end of the period un- 
chequered there is an obscure reference to their being saved by 
a mare, perhaps a reference to the prowess of their charioteers or 
cavalry in battle; but the same text, the Chhandogya Upanishad 
alludes to a hailstorm or perhaps a shower of locusts^ afflicting 
them, and a prediction is preserved in an old Sutra telling that 
they would be driven fi’om Kurukshetra. It is in accord with 

i See Jacob, J BAS , 1911, p 610 
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these hints that the Bnhadaranyaka IJpamshad sets as a question 
for discussion the problem what has become of the descendants of 
Pankshit* the dynasfy must have passed away m some great 
disaster. From the Qatapatha Brahmana we gather that the 
capital of Janamejaya was Asandivant, ‘the city of the throne,’ 
and that at Mashnara a Kuru king won a victory, and Tura 
Kavasheya, a pnest of the Bharatas, sacrificed at KarotL 

Of the Fanchalas apart from the Kurus we hear comparatively 
little they had however kings like Kraivya and Qona Satrasaha, 
father of Koka, who performed the horse-sacrifice and thus claimed 
imperial power, Durmukha, who was taught the royal consecration 
by Bnhaduktha and conquered the whole earth, and the more 
real Pravahana Jaivali who appears as philosopher king m the 
Upamsfiad^ and who at least must have been wilhng to take part m 
the disputes of the Brahmans at his court. Panchala towns were i 
Kamplla, Kau9ambi, and Parivaki'a or Paricakra, the scene of 1 
Kraivya’s exploits. 

‘ The Uttara-Kurus seem already m fhe time of the Aitareya "■ 
Brahmana to have won a somewhat mythical reputation, for when 
Atyarati Janamtapi, who was not a king, proposed to conquer 
them as well as the rest of the world, he was dissuaded by his 
priest Vasishtha Satyahavya, and for his rashness was defeated by 
Amitratapana Qushnuna, the king of the Qibis, a tnbe no doubt 
identical with the Qivas of the Eigveda and belonging to the 
north-west. The Uttara-Madras must have lived near them in 
Kashmir ) and the Madras of whom we hear in the Bnhadaranyaka 
IJpamshad were, in the Buddhist epoch, settled between the Chenab 
and the Eavi In the Middle Country with the Kuru-Pafichalas 
were the Va9a8 and U9inaras who seem to have been of no 
importance With them in the Kaushitaki IJpamshad are coupled 
the Mateyas, and we hear of one great Matsya king, Dhvasan 
Dvaitavana, who performed the horse-sacrifice and who probably 
ruled in or about Jaipur or Alwar, where lake Dvaitavana must be 
placed. On the Jumna we hear at the end of the period of the 
Salvas, under king Yaugandhan, probably in close touch with the 
Kuru-Panchala people 

The Srmjayas also stood in this period in close relationship 
to the Kurus, and like the Kurus the Srmjayas seem to have t 
Buffered disaster at some period. The Vaitahavyas, the Atharvaveda • 
relates, offended the priestly feimily of the Bhngus and came to' 
rmn this tradition is confirmed by the notices of disasters in the 
Katbaka and Taittiriya Samhitas. Of their history we have one 
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definite glimpse * they rose against their king, Diishtaritu Paum- 
sayana, despite the ten generations of his royal descent, and 
expelled him with his Sthapati, ‘minister,’ Clialcra Revottaras 
Piitava, but the latter afterwaids succeeded in restoring his master 
to power, despite the opposition of Balhika Pnitipiya, whose 
patronymic reminds us of the Pratipa who was a descendant of 
the Kuru king Parikshit, /showing that the Kniu princes were 
probably anxious enough to use domestic strife as a means of 
securing a hold over a neighbouring kingdom. (Perhaps in the 
long run the ruin of the Vaitahavyas took the shape of absorption in 
the Kuru lealm '> On the other hand, the defeats of the Satvants on 
the south by the Kuras woic doubtless nothing more than mere 
laids 

Further east of the Kuru-Pafichala realm lay the ten itorics of 
Kosala and Videha, which were, however, not allied in any so close 
a manner as the Kurus and the Panchtllas Paia, son of Atnfiia, 
their greatest king who celebrated the horse-sacrifice, is hon over 
spoken of as a king of Videha as well as a king of Kosala, shoeing 
that the kingdoms weie sometimes united under one sovereign 
A well-known legend in the Qatapatha Brfihmana recognises that 
Videha received Vedic civilisation later than Kosala, for it tells 
how Mathava the Videglia, whose name shows the older form of 
the word Videha, passed from the Sarasvati, the seat of Vedic 
culture, to the land of Videha, crossing the SadanTra ; this perennial 
stream, as its name denotes, foimed the boundary of Kosala on 
the east and, Avith some plausibility, has been identified nith 
the modem Gandak, which rising m Nepal joins the Ganges 
near Patna. Kagi and Videha are also connected in the Kaushltaki 
TTpanishad, and a late text preserves the recoid that Jala 
Jatukarnya was the Piirohita of the Kosalas, Vidchas, and Ka9i8 
at one time, proving a temporary league Of other kings wo hear 
of the Kosalan Hiranyanabha, of the Videhan Nami Sapya, and 
beyond all of Janaka of Videha, whose fame leads him to play the 
part of the father of Sita, the heroine of the Ramayana the 
second of India’s great epics. Janaka appeals himself as a king 
ever anxious to seek for the wisdom of the Brahmans, and among 
his contemporaries are mentioned the great Yajfiavalkya and 
Qvetaketu. (His contemporary was Ajata9atru of TTnoi) whom one 
account indeed refers to as of Ka9i or Videha, and it is a natui*al 
suggestion that m this name we have a chronological fact of value 
(^It is suggested that in this Ajata9atru we have the Ajatasattu of 
the Buddhist texts, who was a contemporary of the Buddha and who 
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therefore reigned in the sixth century B.C ^ But the suggestion is 
not a happ3 one. In the Buddhist text Ajatasattu never appears 
as king of any other place than Magadha, and the name is merely 
an epithet, ‘he who has no foe,’ which could he apphed to any 
Mug, though it may well be that the Ajatasattu of Magadha gladly 
borrowed an epithet which a king of £59! had made femous.) 
Other kings of Ka9T were Dhntarashtra, whose defeat by a Bharata 
has been mentioned above, and Bhadrasena, a descendant of 
Ajata9atru^ 

[It IS veiy noticeable that the 1 clations of KacI and the Bharatas 
seem to have been those of war, and there is evidence of some 
aversion existing between the Kosala-Videhas and the Ka9is on 
the one hand and the Kuru-Panchalas on the other ^ It is clear 
enough that the Bralimanical tradition came to the Kosala-Videhas 
from the Kuru-Panchala country,. but the question remains 
whether the Aryan tribes, who occupied Oudh and Tirhut, were 
a branch of the Kuru-Panchalas or men who were originally settled 
in the Kuru-Pauchala country or on its borders and were pushed 
eastwards by the pressure of the Kuru-Panchalas Hie evidence 
is not sufficient to pronounce any opinion on either view, and, as 
we have seen, still less to show that the Kurus were distinct from 
the Fafichalas as a different branch of the Aryan invaders of 
India. 

Much more defimtely still beyond the pale were the people of 
Magadha, which serves with Anga in the Atharvaveda as a symbol 
of a distant land The man of Magadha is dedicated, in the 
account of the symbohc human sacrifice given in the Tajurveda, 
to ‘loud noise,' suggesting that the Magadha country must have 
been 'the seat of minstrelsy, an idea supported by the fact that in 
later literature a man of Magadha is the designation of a minstrel. 

[ If, as has been suggested, the Kikatas of the Rigveda were really 
located in Magadha, the dislike of the country goes back to the 
Bigveda itself iThe cause must probably have been the imperfect 
Brahmamsation of the land and the predommance of aborigmal 
blood, which later in history rendered Magadha the headquarters 
of Buddhism. It is significant that the Buddhist texts show a 
subordination of the Brahman to the Bjshatnya class which has no 
parallel in the orthodox literature It is clear however that 
Brahmans sometimes hved there, but that their doing so was 
a ground for smprise. 

> See Hoernle, Otteology, p 106 For argnments against, see Keith, Z DUG , 
Tol ucii, pp 188-9 
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The man of Magadha is brought into close connexion with the 
Vratya in a mystical hjmin in the Atharvaveda which celebrates the 
Vratya as a t3Tie of the supreme power in the universe. A more 
connected account of the Viatyas is found in the Pafichavim9a 
Bralimana of the Siimaveda and the Sutras of that Veda^. It is 
clear that, as their name suggests, they were pci sons regarded as 
outcasts, and ceremonies are described intended to secure them 
admission into the Brahnianical fold. The dcsciiption of the 
Vratyas \yell suits nomad tiibes they are declared not to practise 
agricultuie, to go about in loiigli w’agons, to w'cai turbans, to carry 
goads and a peculiar kind of bow, •while their garments arc of 
a special kind. Tlieir sense of justice was not that of the Brahmans, 
and their speech, though it seems Aryan, was appai ently Pifikritic 
in form, as is suggested by the significant icmark that they called 
what ivas easy of utteiance hard to speak; for the Piukiits difler 
fiom Sanskrit essentially in their efforts to avoid harsh consonantal 
combinations ' Where they weio located is not certain, for their 
habits would agiee well enough ■with nomads in the west, but the 
little information which we have seems fairly enough to lead to the 
conclusion that'^ome at least of the Vratyas wcie considered to 
be dwellers in Magadha. '' 

There is little to be said of other tribea Tlie Vidarblias are 
known through one of their kings ulio leccived ceitain knou ledge 
from the mythical sages Parvata and Naiada, and through a special 
kind of dog found in their country. The list of kings Avho per- 
foimed the horse-sacrifice includes the ^vikna Idng, Rishabha 
Yajfiatura. Mention has been made above of the Paravatas, who 
were found on the Jumna, and the Kekayas with their prince 
A^vapati, and the Balliikas weie located in the fai north.'- The 
temptation to transform the name of the latter into a sign of 
Iiaman influence must be -witlistood, as it lests on no sure basis 
and we haA’^e seen Balliika as part of the name of a Kuiu prince. 
An early Sutra refers to ^aphala, the kingdom of Rituparna.''^Tlie 
Andhras, and other tribes mentioned by the Aitareya Bralimana as 
outcasts, were probably still Dravidian in blood and speech, though 
Munda spealdng tribes may have been mingled Avith them as the 
name Qabara suggests. Tlie Aiigas, too, may have been com- 
paratively little affected by the influence of the Aryan culture. 
It has been conjectured that in Magadha the wave of Aryan 
civdisation met with another wave of invasion fiom the east, but 

> Oharpentier, V 0 J ,\o\ xxv, pp 356 Bq , sees in the Vrotjaa the preouraors of 
the Qivaites of to-day. But eee Eeith, J R AS , 1913, pp 165 eq 
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tempting as the suggestion is, it cannot be supported by anything 
in the Vedic literature^, j 

As was to be expected, society was fer from unchanged m this 
period of active Aryan expansion / As we have seen, there is good 
reason to beheve that in the perioa of the Rigveda the pnesthood 
and the nobility were hereditary. This view receives support from 
the fact that similar class distmctions are to be found in other 
Indo-European commumties) such as the patncian gentes m Rome, 
the Eupatridae of Athens, me nobles of early Germany, the eorls 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and the still closer parallel of the Iranian 
classes of Athravas and Rathaesthas, ‘priests’ and ‘wamors’ It 
may even be that these distinctions are earber than the severance 
of the Indo-Iramans, if not as old as the umon of the Aryan 
peoples, 'feut in this period there comes into existence a new 
fector, the introduction of divwion^ among the ordinary freemen, 
the Vai9yas, and the development of a large and comphcated 
system of caste which converts the simp le distmction of Vaigya 
and Qudra into an ever-mcreasing number of endogamous hereditary 
groups practismg one occupation or at least restricted to a small 
numiffer'of occupations. Tins result was certainly for from being 
reached in the penod of the Brahmanas, but the tendency of social 
or racial distinctions to harden into castes is already apparent,jJ[n 
this development there must have been two m am_influences /the 
force of occupation is later revealed clearly enough in the Pah 
texts, and "another interesting case is supplied by the Brahmanas 
themselves. In the Taittirlya Brahmana the Rathakaras, ‘chariot 
makers,’ appear as a fecial class along with the 'V’ai9yas , and in this 
special position we can see how the chariot makers, the type of skilled 
workers in the lUgveda, have, through their devotion to a mechanical 
art, lost status as compared with the ordinary freemanf The influence 
ofthe aborigines must also have been very strong, as intermarriage 
proceeded. To be born of a female ^hdra was a disgrace inth 
which Kavasha and Vatsa.were taunted by their pnestly con- 
temporan^r'cbntect with the aborigines seems to have raised 
questions of punty of blood very like those which at present 
agitate the Southern States of the Umted States or the white 
people in South Africa. In the Rigveda, restrictions on mter- 
marriage seem to have been of the simplest kind, confined to rules 
such as those prohibiting marriage of brother and sister or father 
and daughter. In the Sutras the rules are still not qmte ngid, 

1 See Fargiter, JSA 8, 1908, p 852 Oldenberg, Buddha^, p 10, thinlcs that the 
Anga, Magadha, Sa 9 i, Eosala, and Videba tubes were earlier Aryan jmmigrante 
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but they insist that there shall bo no marriage with agnates or 
cognates, and they requiie that a man must cither marry in his 
oivn caste, or if he marries out of his caste, it must be into a lower 
caste But Avhile some authorities so lay down this rule as to allow 
the Brahman to marry into the next tn o lower castes, the Kshatriya 
and the Vai9ya, and the Kshatriya to many into the Vai^ya caste, 
others also permit mamage wth therefore allow 

a VaiQya to many into that caste. 

As might be expected, the Biahmana peiiod presents ns Mith 
a stage intermediate between the lules of the Sutras and the laxity 
of the Rigveda, The rule as to marriage within the ciicle of the 
cognates and agnates seems, by the time of the (^atapatha Bnlhinana, 
to have extended only to the iirohibition of maniage wth lelations 
of the tliird or, according to others, of the fourth degiee Similarly 
m the Brahmanas, while we have no reason to doubt that priest- 
hood and nobihty weie hereditary, these castes seem to have been 
free to intermaiiy with the loner castes including the Qudia, ns 
the cases of Vatsa and Kavaaha cited above indicate. Tlie marriage 
of a Brahman with the daughter of a king is attested by the 
case of Sukanya, the daughter of ^aijata, nho manied the seer, 
Chyavana. 

’ The question how for change of caste nas possible raises 
difficult problems The evidence of any change is scanty in the 
extieme. The most that can bo said is that it does not seem to 
have been impossible. (Thus in the Rigi^edn, as ne have seen, 
■Vi9vamitra is a priest, the Puroluta of the long Siidas, but in the 
Pauchavim9a and the Aitareya Brahmanas he is treated as of royal 
descent, of the family of the Jahllus.^ Tlie Pauchavini9a Brahmnna 
also speaks of cei tain persons as royal seers ; and the later tradition, 
preserved in the Anuh'omanl or ‘index’ to the composers of the 
Rigveda, asenbes hymns to such royal seers, in some cases at least 
without any real foundation Yaska, in one instance, represents 
a pnnee, Devapi, as sacrificing for his bi other gamtanu, the king* 
but here we can see from the passage of the Rigveda on which his 
nariative is based that he has no waiTant for this theor}". In the 
Aitareya Brahmana a king, Vi9vantara, sacrifices without liis 
priests, the gyaparnas; but the case has no cogency, for the 
mention of other priests in the context suggests the natural 
inference that he used one or other of these groups. (^Some kin^ 
are mentioned in the Pauchavim9a Bralimana and elsewhere as 
having been great sacrificers; but this may mean no more than 
that they were the patrons of the sacrifice, the normal part of the 
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king. We come nearer to contact with fact in the concurrent 
stories of the Upamshads which show kings like Janaka of Videha, 
A9vapati king of the Kekayas in the Punjab, Aj^ta.9atru of KagI, 
and Prayahana Jaivali of Paiich^a disputing with and instructing 
Brahmans in the lore of the hrahma/ii, the umty which is the 
reality of the world. Very possibly this attribution is mainly due 
to considerations of the advantage of conciliating the kings who 
were the pations of the new philosophy; but, in any case, there is 
no reason to deny that kings could and did take interest in in- 
tellectual movements, and we cannot from such facts infer that 
there was any possibility of interchange of caste (we cannot say 
that, if n king became a seer, as the Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana 
asserts in one case, it really meant that he was regarded as ceasing 
to belong to the Mngly caste, any more than we can say that> 
if a pnest became king, as was not unknown later at least, he 
thereby suffered any loss of his priestly position! One case of 
interest remains, that of Satyakama Jabala who was accepted as 
a pupil by a distinguished pnest because he showed promise, 
although all he could tell of his ancestry was that he was the son 
of a slave girl, but, evidently, his fe.ther might have been a 
Brahman, and the case is only of valu e as negafiving the.idea of 
any unnatiirnl^^j^^’ of Tnstitutions, m the Vedic age The 
histof^T later India shows how rigid distinctions might be in 
theory but how ingeniously they might in practice be evaded in 
the individual caseN What is more significant) perhaps, is that 
there is no instance recorded in the Vedic texts of a Vaigya nsing 
to the rank of pnest or a pnnce the two upper hereditary classes 
might to some degree permit closer relations, but they seem to 
have regarded the commoner as definitely beneath them. 

The relations of the four great classes of castes are summed 
up from the point of view of the Brahman in a passage of the 
Aitareya Biahmana^ Jb that passage ^e Kshatriya is taken as 
the norm, and the othei castes are defined according to the 
relations which they bear to him. 

The Bnihman is 'a receiver of gifts, a dnnker of the Soma, 
a seeker of food, and liable to removal at wilL' We can distmguish 
in this period two classes ofj^^ans, the pnests who, as Purohitas 
of the king or^elonging to liis mtourage, took part in the vast 
sacnfices, some of them lasting for at least a year, which they 
offered for their masters, and the pnests of the village.who lived 
a humble and more restricted existence, except when they might 
^ Vedie Index, Tol. n, p. 255 
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be called on to serve at the saciifice instituted by some rich noble 
or mei chant In both cases the priest was, in the long run, at the 
mercy of the political power of the king. To the spiiitual claims 
of the Brahmans, so proudly asserted at the ceremony of the loyal 
eonsecration, when the Icing is announced to the people as their 
king but it is added that the Soma is the king of the Brahmans, 
must be opposed the praetical power of the king. 

The Vai 9 ya is desciibed as ‘tributary to another, to be lived on 
by another, and to be oppressed at will ’ From the point of vioA\ 
of the Kshatriya this indicates the fact that the exactions of the 
king fi’om the commoners of the tribe weic limited only by 
practical consideiations of expediency the commoner had no 
legal right to his landholding or to his private property if the king 
decided to take them fiom him; and, if he Mas alloivcd to ictain 
them, he paid for them in tribute and in the duty of siippoi ting 
others, taiis refers, no doubt, to the king’s pi n ilcgc of assigning 
to his nobles the light to receive food fiom the common people, 
and thus of maldiig provision for the maintenance of the nobility, 
who assisted him in the piotcction of the country, and in the 
administration and the conduct of justice.' By this means the 
nobles came more and more to occupy the position of landholders 
under the king, Avhile the Vai 9 yas approximated to the position of 
tenants.) Moreover, the nobles may well have rcccncd fiom the 
king, as a result of successful onslaughts on the aboiigincs, grants 
of conquered lands and slaves, ivliich they ivould hold in full 
proprietorship, subject to the political authority of the king 
i Among the Vai 9 yas, again, distinctions weie gi’oiving up* that 
< originally the agncultuie was carried on by Aiyaii tillere is certain , 
but, in the period of the Brahmanas, the position was changing 
giadually, and, for the peasant woiking on his oivn fields. Mas 
being substituted the landowner cultivating his estate by means of 
slaves, or the merchant carrying on his tiade by the same instru- 
mentality, thoTfj^ we cannot with any certainty say how far this 
process was proceeding. The industrial workers, like the chariot 
makers, the smiths, the tanners, the carpenters, were sinldng in 
estimation and forming distinct castes of their own.) 

On the other hand, the ^udra was approximating more and 
more to the position to which the humbler fieeman was beiiitr 
reduced. In the passage referied to, he is still described as ‘the 
servant of another, to be expelled at will and to be slain at will ’ 
but in the Sutras we find that, while the ■Vai 9 ya has a wergeld of 
100 cows, the 9«dra has a weigeld of 10 cows, and, even if we 
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assume that this is merely for the benefit of his master— which is 
very doubtM— still unquestionably the growmg comphcation of 
the social scheme was abolishing the relation of simple slavery. 
Slaves proper there were, as we see in the Buddhist texts; but, 
where whole tribes were reduced to subjection, the tendency must 
have been to assign villages and their inhabitants to the Tring and 
to the nobles, sometames, perhaps, also, though in a less degree, to 
the commoners who at this period must still have formed the bulk 
of the armyf While some of the abonginal inhabitants would 
thus become slaves pure and simple, the rest would rather stand in 
the relationship of serfs, and, as we have seen, there is reason to 
suppose that in many cases the true Yaigyas also were approxi- 
mating to the position of tenants of the noble^ There is an 
interestii^ parallel in the early history of England, where the 
OTdinaiy freeman gradually fell into feudal dependence on his 
superiors, while the slave as gradually acquired the position of 
a serf, and became more and more assimilated to the position to 
which the freeman had sunk. 

This ambiguous position of the <^udra is amply recognised in 
the V^c texts: on the one hand, he is emphatically regarded 
as being impure and not fit to take part in the sacrifice after 
consecratidh; in some cases, the mere speaking to a 9fi<Jra is 
absolutely forbidden. He was not allowed even to milk the cow 
for the milk needed for the offering to Agni In the V^asaneyi 
gambits, illidt connexions between Aryan and Qhdra are severely 
reprobated, but, in other places, sin against Aiya and Qudra is) 
refeiTcd to, prayers' are' uttered for the glory of Arya and 
and we learn of rich ^udras The Sutras, while they emphasise 
many points not attested by the Brahmana texts, such as the danger 
of sitting near Qudras, their exclusion from the study of the Yeda, 
and the prohibition of eating food touched by them, yet recognise 
that they may be merchants or indeed exercise any trade 

It seems probable enough that among the ^hdras themselves 
there were rules of endogamy , for we may generally assume, in 
the absence of anything to the contrary in the texts, that the 
Vedic^Indians and the^atongines alike inarried within the tribe 
The 9fidras seem often to have been subjugated by whole tribes, 
such as the Baindas, the Pamakas, the Paulkasas, and perhaps the 
OhandSlas, who may originally have been members of small and 
degraded tribes living mainly by fishmg or hunting, such tnbes 
have survived in the Central Provinces and near the Himalayas 
until the present day, and they must have been much more 
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numerous in the first millennium b 0 (< Tims fiom below as well as 
from above, from the practices of the conquered abongmes as well 
as from the class prejudices of the Aryans, may have come the 
impulse to the development of caste. ' 

From the political point of view the chief characteristic of the 
new order was the growth in the power of the Idng. ( We must 
not assume that, even in tliis period, there were great kingdoms. 
It is true that the horse-sacrifice as reported in the ^atapatha 
Brahmana and in the royal consecration of the Aitaroya Brahmana, 
both of which passages are late, presuppose that the kings who 
performed it set up claims to imperial dignity, and that they had 
won the proud title of ^conqueiora of the whole earth,' which is 
apphed to them But real conquest seems not to have been 
meant, /and, though the evidence above given proves that there 
was considerable amalgamation of tribes and the formation of 
larger kingdoms than those in the period of the Rigi’eda, yet it is 
significant that even the Kuru-Panchalas, and still less the Kosala- 
Videhas, never amalgamated into single kingdoms.’ We may, how- 
ever, safely hold that the king now ruled 111 many cases a much 
larger realm than the princes of the Rigveda. The hereditary 
chai actor of the monarchy is clearly apparent in one case, that 
of the Srinjayas, we hear expressly of a monarchy which had lasted 
ton generations. Tlie term Bajaputra, ‘son of a king,' is now 
found together with the older Bajanya, which probably covcis the 
nobles as well as the king and his family. The importance of the 
kingly rank is emphasised by the elaborate rite of the rojal 
consecration, the Bajasuya, Tlie king is clad in the ceremonial 
garments of his rank, is formally anointed by the piiest, steps on 
a tiger slan to attain the power of the tiger, takes part in a mimic 
cattle raid, assumes the bow and aiiow, and stops as a conqueror 
to each of the four quai’tors, an action paralleled in the coronation 
of the Hungarian king. A game of dice is played in which ho 
is made the victor. A hst of kings who were thus consecrated is 
given in the Aitareya Brahmana in all but details it coincides 
with the hst given in the Q^tapatha Brahmana of those who 
performed the horse-sacnfice 

At the royal consecration the entourage of the king played an 
important part The list of Ratnins, ‘jewels,’ given by the Taittirlya 
texts, consists of the Brahman, i.e. the Purohita, the Bajanya 
the MahishI, the first wife of the four allowed to the king by 
custom, the Vavata, ‘fiivourite ivife,' the Panvrikti, ‘discarded 
wife,’ the Suta, ‘charioteer,’ the Senani, ‘commander of the armv* 
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the Gramani, ‘village headman,’ the Kshattn, ‘chamberlain,’ the 
Samgrahitri, ‘charioteer’ or ‘treasurei,’ the Bhagadugha, ‘collector 
of taxes’ or ‘divider of food,’ and the Akshavapa, ‘supenntendent 
of dicing’ or ‘thrower of dice.’ The Qatapatha Bralunana has ’ 
also the ‘huntsman’ and the ‘courier,’ while the Maitrayani 
Samhita adds the Takshan, ‘carpenter,’ and Bathakara, ‘chanot- 
maker’ In an older hst of eight Viras, ‘heroes,’ given in the 
Panchavim9a Brahmana are found the brotlier, son, Purohita, 
MalushI, Suta, Gramani, Kshattii, and Samgrahitri We are faced, 
in the interpretation of the names of several of these officers, with 
the doubt Mhether we arc to recognise in them merely courtiers or 
public fiinctionanes. The Suta is according to native tradition 
the ‘chanoteer ’, but it seems much more piobable that he was at 
once a herald and a minstrel, and to this conclusion the inviolability, 
which in one passage is attributed to lum, cleaily points Tlie 
Gnlmani has already been met with as a military official in the 
period of the Rigveda. Probably at tliis epoch a Gramani was, 
both for civil and military purposes, at the head of each village, 
owing, it may be conjectured, liis position to the king, while the 
Gramani par excellencG presided over the city or village where the 
royal court was situated Qt is also far from unlikely, despite the 
silence of the texts, that the civil functions of the Gramani were 
the more important, for the post is emphatically declared in 
several places to represent the summit of the ambition of the 
Vaigya. It later analogy is to help us, we may conjecture that 
the Gramani formed the channel thiough which the loyal control 
was exercised and the royal dues received. J It may well be then 
that the household officers, besides their more primitive functions, 
earned out the important duties of receiving and disbuising the 
levenues which the king thus obtained, and on them must have 
fallen the duty of seeing that the supplies, a Inch the Vai9yas were 
required to provide for the maintenance of the king’s household, 
were duly forthcoming The condition of these officers is indeed 
probably to be compaied with that of the household of the early 
English and Norman kings 

An officer, not included in the list of the Batnins but often 
mentioned in the texts of the penod, was the Sthapati , and we 
learn that it was the Sthapati of Dushtaritu who restored him to 
the kingdom of the Srinjayas after he had been expelled thence 
by his subjects. He may have been a governor of part of the 
kingdom, but the move likely interpretation of the term is ‘chief 
judge,’ an official who doubtless combined executive as well as 
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judicial functions. Later however in the Sutras we hear of a 
Nishada-Sthapati which may mean a ‘governor of Nishadas/ 
apparently the ruler of some outlying aboriginal tribes, who had 
been i educed to subjection and placed under the loyal control. 

Of the actual functions of the king wo hear little detail. He 
still led in war — ^thc Kuru-Pafichala piinces sallied forth to raid in 
the deivy season and returned in the hot weather as a matter of 
course— but the Seniinl aiipears as leadei in charge under him. 
From the Sutras and from a stray reference in the ^^tapatlia 
Brahmana, he seems to have taken a very actn e part in the ad- 
ministration of the ciiniinal law. There can bo no doubt that ho 
conti oiled the land of the tiibe It is not, however, necessary to 
ascribe to this peiiod the conception of the 103'al ownership of all 
the land,‘^hough it appears in the Greek souiccs fiom the time of 
Megasthencs dow'nw'aids, and is evidenced later by the law'-books 
of the time. ^He had, it is true, the right to expel a Biahman or 
a VaiQya at will, though we do not know expiessly that ho could 
do this in the case of a Kshatnya ; But these considciations point 
to pohtical superiority rather than to ownership pioper, and we 
may assume that, when he gave gi*ants of land to his retaincre, ho 
granted not ownership but privileges such as the right to receive 
dues and maintenance fi'om the cultivatois There is a clear 
distinction between this action and the confeiTing of ownership; 
and it may be doubted if the actual gift of land was appiovcd in 
this epoch: the only case of wliich we hear is one leported in 
the ^atapatha and the Aitareya Biahmanas, in which the king 
Vi9vakarman Bhauvana gave land to the priests wdio sacrificed for 
him, but the Earth itself rebuked his action. It is more probable 
that, at this time, the allotment of land was detei-mined by the 
king or the noble to whom he had granted rights of superiority 
according to customary law, and that gifts not in accordance with 
this law were disapproved. It is hardly necessaiy to point out the 
close similarity between such a state of affairs and that existing at 
the present day in parts of West Africa, where langs have intro- 
duced for puiposes of peisonal gain the piactice of dealing as 
absolute owners with lands, which, accoiding to the stiict system 
of tribal law, they had no power to allocate save in accordance 
with the custom of the tnbe Nor is it inconsistent ivitli this view 
that the king had an arbitrary xiower of removing a subject from 
his land. That power flowed from his sovereignty, and though 
disapproved was acquiesced in, we may piesume, just as in West 
Africa, while the dealing of kin^ with the land by way of absolute 
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ownership was regarded as a complete breach of the tribal law, 
the actual removal from his land of any individual was recognised 
as a royal prerogative, even if the power were misused. 

In curious contrast with the compaiative wealth of informaiion 
regarding the king, is the silence of our texts on the assembly of 
the people. The samiti or the sahha is not rarely mentioned in 
these texts; and we cannot assume that the assembly had lost its 
power, though it may have diminished in importance. Even this, 
however, we cannot absolutely assert, (for we hear so often of 
expelled kings that we must beheve that the people were far from 
obedient to a yoke which rested on them too heavily. But there 
must have been in the extension of the realm a tendency to 
diminish the possibility of frequent meetings of the sarmti, and 
accordingly some diminution in its control over the state . ) At any 
rate, there are indications, if no conclusive proof, that there was 
growing up withm the members of the sabhd a distinction between 
those who attended only at the great meetings and the adbhasads, 
or ‘assessors,’ who attended regularly, and it may be that for 
judicial purposes the activity of the sabha was entrusted to a 
smaller number, the Homeric gerontes, unless indeed we are to 
trace judicial functions to an origin in voluntary arbitration^ 

On judicial matters we learn but bttle more than m the pre-'^_ 
ceding penod ^ Senous cnmes like killing an embryo, the murder 
of a Brahman, and the murder of a man occur m lists of sms 
together with minor defects, such as the possession of bad nails 
Other more serious crimes mentioned are stealing gold and drinking 
the surd, while treachery to the king is recognised as a capital 
offence. There are traces of a growing sense of justice jin the 
discussions which are recorded in the case of the accidental death 
of a boy through the carelessness of the king and the Purohita, 
who were dnving in a chanot. But the procedure in cases of 
crime is still quite uncertain the king may have presided and the 
tribe or the assessors may have judged; but for this result we can 
rely only on the frict that the kmg is said to wield the rod of 
justice, and that in the case of the accidental death of the boy the 
matter is stated to have been referred to the Ikshvakus who decided 
that an expiation was due. ( In the case of theft m the Chhandogya v' 
Upanishad we find the axe ordeal applied, apparently under the 

^ Bonner {Claitieal Philology, yoI vi, pp 12-36) finds m Homer no cruninsl low, 
except m the form of the punishment by the whole people of an offender whose wrong- 
doings involved the whole people m danger of reprisals, the fonotion of the king or 
Oerontes he traces in civil cases to voluntary arbitration It is of interest that Homer 
(p 33) knows nothing of witnesses, the Vedio texts hkewise seem to ignore them 
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property, even in the case of land, though, as we have seen, land 
at this epoch was not considered a suitable form of gif^ There is 
a clear reference on the other hand to the allotment of land by 
the Kshatriya, presumably in accordance with the customary law. 
Theie is no trace ^ the development of the law of contract 
much work was doubtless done by slaves or by hereditary craftsmen 
who received customary remuneration from the villagers, not pay- 
ment for each piece of work 

On the whole, there seems to have been some decline in this 
period in the position of w omen* as has been seen, in one of the 
Sutra texts heft’^wergeMiT assimilated to that of a ^odra and her 
lack ofSproprietary power must have tended to decrease her 
prestige The polygamy of the krngs is now fully established, 
and, presumably, the practice of the sovereigns was followed by 
the richer of their subjects. In a nmnber of passages in the 
Brahmanas it has been sought to find proof that female morality 
was not highly estimated, but this cannot be establi^ed, and it 
is a mistake to suppose that the exposure of female children was 
practised. On the other hand, the preference for sons becomes 
more and more pronounced ‘a daughter is a source of misery, 
a son a light in the highest heaven’ Generally speakmg, the 
increased complexity of society seems to have been accompanied 
by an increase of crime and moral laxity, as appears from the 
curious litany in the^Tajurvedas where Rudra is hailed as the 
protector of every kind of thief and ruffian 

In agriculture and pastoral pursuits progress was doubtless 
made, fflie plough was large and heavy we hear of as nmny as 
twenty-four oxen being harnessed to one it had a sharp point and 
a smoothed handle In addition to irrigation, which was known in 
the Bigveda, the use of manure m referred to several times In 
place of the indeterminate yava, of the Bigveda many kinds of 
grain are mentioned, and ym>a is restricted, in all probability, to 
the sense ^barley.' Among those names are wheat, beans, com, 
sesamum from which oil was extracted, Pamimm mthacetm, 
Jhmmtaceum, and itcMcmn, WngTitia a/nMdysenterica, Dohckos 
vmJUmts, Mrmm hvrsutvm, Goi^ barhata, and various others. 
Rice, both domesticated and wild, was much used. The seasons of 
the different grains are biiefly summed up in the Taittiriya 
Samhita barley, sown no doubt, as at present, in winter, ripened 
in summer * rice, sown in the rams, ripened in autumn beans and 
BesamUm, planted in the time of the summer rains, ripened in the 
winter and the cold season. There were two seasons of harvest 
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according to the same authority; and another text tells us that 
the ■winter crops were ready in March. The farmer had, as now, 
constant troubles to contend with* moles destroyed the seed, 
birds and other creatures injured the young shoots; and both 
drought and excessive rain were to bo feared* the Atharvaveda 
proiides us irith a considerable number of spells to avoid blight 
and secure a good harvest. ^ Cucumbers arc alluded to, perhaps as 
cultivated; but there is no certain reference to tree culture, though 
frequent mention is made of the great Indian trees like the 
A9vattha, the JFVcits rdigiosa, and the Nyagrodlia; the Ficm 
indica, and the different foi*ms of the jujube are specially named. 

Even moie striking is the gi*cat development of industrial life and 
the sub-division of occupations. (The list of victims at the symbolical 
human sacrifice of the latei texts of the Yajurveda provides us 
with a large variety of such occupations, and, after making all 
allowances, it is impossible to doubt that the lists icprcsent a good 
deal of fact. We hear of hunters, of several classes of fishermen, 
of attendants on cattle, of fire-rangeis, of ploughcrs, of charioteers, 
of several classes of attendants, of makers of jewels, basket-makers, 
washermen, rope-makers, dyers, chariot-makers, barbers, ivcavers, 
slaughterers, workers in gold, cooks, sellers of dried fish, makers of 
bows, gathci ei s of ivood, doorkeepers, smelters, footmen, messengers, 
carvers and seasoners of food, potters, smiths and so foi th. Pro- 
fessional acrobats are recorded, and players on drams and flutes. 
Beside the boatman appears the oarsman, and the polcinan ; but 
^ there is still no hint of sea-borne commerce or of moi e than river 
navigation, though we need not suppose that the sea was unknown', 
at least by hearsay, to the end of the peiiod. Theic is a tiace of 
police officials in the TJgi*as who occur in one passage of the 
Bnhadaranyaka Upanishad; and a Gramyavadin or village judge 
appears to have held a coui’t for petty cases in the vifiage. Among 
the pnests themselves, we find the sub-division of Chhandogas the 
singers of Samans, while the Charakas were wandering students 
a special branch of whom are said to have founded the schools of 
the Black Yajurveda. Moreover, in accordance ivith the tendency 
to sub-divide and foi-mulate, the life of the priest is now more 
rigidly regulated he must pass as a preliminary through the 
apprenticeship of being a Brahmacharin. In tlus stage he is tauaht 
by a master, for whom in return he does all the necessary work of 
the day and for whom he begs or othenvise provides food ^Two 
important features of later village life in India appear in the forms 
of the astrologer and the barber.) Of women's work we learn of 
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the dyer, the embroiderer, the worker in thorns, and the basket- 
maker The merchant is often mentioned, and the usurer has 
a special name it is of interest that the term (Jieshthm several 
times occurs, denoting at least a wealthy mei chant, and possibly 
already the word has its later techmcal sense of ^e head of a 
merchant gild. 

The advance of civihsation is seen also in the more extended 
knowledge of the metals as compared with the gold and the ayas^ 
of doubtful meamng, of the Rigveda, this penod knows tin, lead, 
and silver of which ornamented bowls are made, while ayas is 
differentiated as red ayas^ presumably copper, and dark or black 
ayas, which must be iron Another sign of the new era is the definite 
references to the keeping of tame elephants, the guardmgof elephants 
bemg one of the occupations occurring in the Yajurveda texts But 
there is no hint that the elephant was yet used for war as it was 
already in the time of Ctesias v. The use of horses for nding had 
certainly become more common, but no clear reference is made to 
the employment of cavalry in war, though that was usual by the 
time of Alexander’s invasion ) 

Little change can be traced in the social life of the time The 
use of houses of wood continued; and, as a result, we have, not 
a single rehc remaimng of the architecture of the penod. ^Nor 
have we any coins it is not probable, indeed, that a regular 
coinage had begun, though the path to this development was 
already opened by the use of the hrisTifwla, the berry of the Ahms 
precatomis, as a unit of weight. We hear in the Brahmanas of 
the ^atamdna, a piece of gold in weight equivalent to a hundred 
Tcsishn^ilcts, and such pieces of gold were clearly more or less 
eqmvalent to currency and must have been used freely by the 
merchants, of whose activities we hear so httle in the sacred text^ 
The mshJta, originally a gold ornament, was also at this time a unit 
of value, and the cow as a umt was probably m course of super- 
session. ^The style of clothing seems to have continued unchanged, 
though we hear more of the details among other things we are 
told of woollen garments, robes dyed with saffron, and sdk raiment J 
The food of the Indian remamed unalteied ^e eating of meat 
is, indeed, here and theie censured, as for instance in a hymn of 
the Atharvaveda where meat eating is classed with the drinking of 
the mi a as a sinful act, and meat might be avoided like other 
things by one who was keeping a vow But it was still the custom 
to slay a great ox or goat for the entertainment of a guest, and 
the great sage Yajnavalkya ate meat of milch cows and oxen^ 

aui. I. 6 
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provided that the flesh was ammla, a word of doubtful import, 
rendered either ‘firm’ or ‘tender’ by various autlioiities. The 
'’doctrine of aliimsa, which forbids the doing of injury to any 
' animal, was indeed only in embryo in this period,*; and was not 
fully developed until the giowth of the belief in transmigration 
came to stiengthen the philosophic tenets of the Biahmanas as to 
the unity of all existence.';) The amusements of the day were, as 
in the period of the Rigveda, the chariot race, dicing, of which we 
have several elaborate but not very cleai accounts, and dancing. 
\^The term ^ailusha appeals m the list of victims at the human 
sacrifice, and the sense ‘actoi ’ has been seen m it .-’Taken in con- 
junction with the dozen or so of lynnns which show a dialogue foiin 
it has been supposed to indicate that the Rigveda knew’ of a ritual 
drama, the diiect precursor of the drama of later India > But the 
evidence adduced is insufficient to bear the stiam of the hypothesis^ 
In one respect there seems to have been a distinct letrogicssion 
since the age of the Rigveda. In that Samhita thei c is frequent 
mention of the iihysician’s skill, and w'ondciful deeds are ascribed 
to the A9vins as healers of diseases. As early as the Yajurveda 
Samhitas, how'ever, the physician appears to be held in less esteem*'', 
the A9Vins were said to have made themselves inferior to the other 
gods by their practice of medicine, by w hich they made themselves 
too familiar wdth all sorts of people. (The Athanaveda contains 
much which gives a sad pictuie of the medical practice of the 
day against the numerous diseases which it mentions it had 
nothing better to oppose than the use of herbs and water ac- 
companied by strange spells, based on sympathetic magia ) The 
^ number of diseases recorded by diffeiing names is large the most 
frequent was fever, no doubt the malaria which still haunts India; 
and others mentioned are consumption, haemori holds, abscesses 
scrofula, dysentery, boils, swellings, tumours on the neck, con- 
vulsions, ulcers, scab, rheumatism, tearing pains, headache, lepiosy, 
jaundice, cramp, senility, and others less easy to identify Various 
eye diseases were knowm, and the use of a sand bag to stop 
ble^hg is recorded The dissection of the animal victims at the 
sacrifices gave the opportunity to acquire knowledge of the bones 
of the bodyVbut on the whole the facts recouled, especially m the 
Atharvaveda and the (^atapatha Brahmana, give us no very elevated 
opimon of the accuracy of the Yedic physician in this regard 

1 See von Bchroeder, Mystenum und Mvmru tro Btgveda, Leipzig, I 908 Hcrtol 
F 0 J , vol ivm, pp 69 eq , 137 eq , xtin, 273 sq , i«v, 117 eq , Win’ternitz V nr’ 
vol xxm, pp 102 eq , Keith, JB AS, 1911, pp 979-1009 , 

3 See Hoernle, Osteology, Oxford, 1907 
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On the other hand, a distinct advance was unquestionably made 
in regard to ai^onomical knowledge The Rigveda knows only, so 
fer as we can see, the year of 360 days divided mto twelve months 
of thirty days each, i^ch is six days longer than the synodic lunar 
year, and nearly five and a quarter days too short for the solar 
year. To bring the year mto something like order, mtercalation 
seems to have been attempted quite early we hear m a nddle hymn 
of the Eigve^ (i, 164) of the intercalary month, the thi rteenth. In 
the Samhitas the system is slightly more developed; and possibly 
some efibrts were bemg made to arrange intercalation m a cycle 
of five years in such a man^r that the years and the seasons 
would bemadelio coincide,, but it is fairly clear that a satisfiictory 
methodjiad not.yet Jbeen obtained.) The Samhitas, however, give 
us the names of &e twelve months arranged veiy artificially m six 
seasons, and they introduce to us the important doctrme of the 
Nakshatras, or ‘lunar mansions,’ groups of stars selected as roughly 
indicating the parts of the sky in which the moon appeared m the 
course of a periodic month of 27-28 days In the Eigveda the 
term N^akshatra seems usually to mean no more than ‘star’ ; and 
it IS only m the admittedly late mamage hymn (x, 85) that the 
names of two of the Nakshatras proper are found though in 
altered forms ^e number of the Nakshatras is vanously given as 
tiventy-seven-m the Taittinya SamhitS. and the Kathaka hsts and 
usually later, and as Wenty-eight m the hsts of the Maitrayani 
Samhita and the Atharvaveda. i As the periodic month has between 
27 and 28 days, the variation may be primitive of the allied 
^sterns the C^nese Sieou and the Arabic Manazil have twenty- 
eight the missing star Abhijit m the smaller enumeration may 
have fallen out for a variety of causes, and it seems easier to 
assume this than to regard it as a later addition The use of the 
Nakshatras offered a simple and effective means of fixing dates by 
the conjunction of the new or full moon with a particular Na- 
kshatra, and in the Brahmana penod a further step was taken 
on some arbitrary basis which we cannot now determme, twelve of 
the Nakshatra names in adjectival form were chosen to represent 
the months. It mi g ht have been expected that the months repre- 
sented by these names would be lunar, but they are, as a matter 
of fiici^ the twelve months of the traditional year of 360 days 
The whole senes of the new names is not found until the Sutra 
penod; but the vitahty of the new system is adequately proved by 
the foctthatthe old senes of twelvegivenin the Samhitas correspond- 
ing to the BIX seasons is practically ignored m the later hterature. 

6—2 
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( The origin of the Nakshatraa has fonned the subject of most 
lively controversy . it is clear that the Vedic Indians knew very 
httle about astronomy, for it is extremely doubtful whether the 
planets were known at all m the Biahmana period.) But it is not 
impossible that, even at this epoch, the Nakshattas could have 
been discovered, for the achievement is a rude one. The question 
IS, however, complicated by the existence of the Arabian Manuzil 
and the Clunese Sieou. The Manazil are better chosen as lunar 
mansions than the Indian Nakshatias: borrowing on the part of 
India from Arabia cannot be proved in view of the late date of 
the Arabian evidence, while the supenority of the Arabian system 
seems to make it improbable that it should have been denved from 
India. 'The Chinese evidence is early enough to allow of borrowing; 
and the dependence of India on China has been maintained by 
Biot and de Saussurc, but the diillcultics in the way of this view 
aie leally insuperable It leinains therefoie as the most plausible 
view that the Nakshatras aie deiived from Babylon, though direct 
proof of the existence of the Ifakshatras theie has yet to be 
discovered. , 

Compared with the case of the Nakshatras there is little other 
evidence of the contact of India with other civilisations in this 
period In the ^atapatha Brfihmana for the fust time theie 
appears the legend of the flood and the saving of Mann by a great 
fish; and it is most unlikely that wo aie to see here any re- 
miniscence of the former Aryan home and the crossing of the 
Hindu Ku 8 h\ It is therefore possible that the legend may be of 
Semitic origin but, if so, as usual the Indians have completely 
appropriated the motive, so that the borrowing cannot be proved./ 
I It has been suggested® that the knowledge of iron iias dciivcd 
from Babylon , but this is merely a conjectiire'.wliich has at piescnt 
no support in evidence A sea-borne commerce with Babylon 
cannot be proved for this epoch either by the evidence of Vedic 
literature or by the references 111 the Book of Kings to apes and 
peacocks by names which are believed to have had an Indian 
origin. ^The history of the alphabet has been used by Buliler® to 

» ThiB IB held by Weber, Indtsche Stvdten, vol i, pp IG 3 sq , boo Muir Or,n.nnl 
Santhnt Text*, vol ii*, p 323 * ^ 

* See Vincent Smith, Indian Antiquary, vol xxxiv, p 229, Imperial Qatetteer 

» Induclu Palaeographie, pp 17 oq Biibler rehed on references to sea fi, 

SatrBB (Baudhayana, i, 2, 4 , n, 2, 2 ; Gautama, x, 88) and in the JatakoB u ^ 
these to be authorities for the sixth century n a , see Indian Studies no "Oheved 

But neither Sutras nor Jatakas can be relied on for information 

date regaroing so early a 
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diow that it was borrowed by traders from a South Semifrc source 
■via Mesopotamia about 800 b.o , but we cannot lay any stress 
upon this date. It seems^ indeed^ most probable that writing was 
introduced by traders and that it was only gradually adopted into 
jts proper form for the expression of the Sansknt language.) At 
what date this took place is not really susceptible of proof • there 
IS no certain reference to wnting in the literature of a date earlier 
than the fourth century B.C., and the real development of wnting/ 
■belongs in all likehhood to the fifth century B.G ( It was the end 
of the sixth century that saw the mvasion of Darius and the 
annexation of the territory round the Indus, and, pnor to that 
eveni^ Ihere is no strong evidence of a really active contact between 
India and the outer world. )lt is, indeed, probable enough that 
even before the tune of Danus, Gyrus had relations with the tnbes 
on the nght bank of the Indus, and Aman asserts that the 
Assakenoi and the Astakenoi were subject to the Assyrian kings^ ; 

I but everything points .to the fret that, in the period of the 
Brahmanas, relations with the Gandharas and other tnbes in the 
remote north-west were very shghfe It is also significant that 
there is no really certain case of an inscnption of any sort in India 
before the third century bo® 

The development m rehgion and philosophy in the penod is 
remarkable The ritual has grown to Tory large proportions, and 
with the ritual the number of the pnests reqmred at a sacnfice 
had increased until sixteen or seventeen are enumerated as taking 
part in the more important offenngs The mere offermgs of 
vegetable food and mifir are comparatively unimportant, but the 
animal sacnfice is increasmgly elaborated, and the Soma sacrifice 
has developed largely. In addition to the simplest form of the 
Soma sacrifice occupying one day, there are innumerable other 
forms culminating in the Sattras which might last any time from 
twelve days to a year or years/ It is significant that, at the bottom 
of this priestly elaboration, is'much really popular rehgion Thus 
the Bajasuya, or royal consecration, is fundamentally a popular 
nte for the anointing of the king the Vajapeya betrays a popular 
origm in the prominence in it of a chanot race, once probably the 
mam element, the Gavamayana, a Sattra lasting a year, is 'dis- 
tinguished by the ritual of the Mahavrata day m which long since 
was recognised a primitive performance celebratmg the wmter 

> See Dnff, Chronology of India, p 5, Aman, indtea, j, 3 (trans M'Cruidla, 
p 179) 

^ Vincent Smith, Early Htitory of India’, p. 16 
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solstice..' The horse-sacrifice is at bottom the elaboration of a 
simple rite of sympathetic magic; but it has been so elaborated 
as to combine everything which could make an appeal to the 
warrior Indian king and induce him to distribute abundant largesse 
on the celebrators But beside these and other popular festivals, 
which the priests have worked over, stands one of the highest 
interest to the priest, which seems to reflect a new conception of 
theology It is the building of the altar for the sacred fire; in 
one sense no doubt this was an ancient and simple rite, accompanied 
as BO often by the slaying of a man in older to secure the abiding 
character of the structure "(the BrTihmana texts avoid requiring 
any such actual slaughter, though they rccoid it as a deed of the 
past; but they elaborate the building out of all reason and utility, t 
The only explanation of this action must be that offered by 
' /Eggeling\ that, in the building up of the fire altar, the Brahmans 
! sought to symbolise the constitution of the unity of the umvcise. 
As we have seen, in the Punisha hymn of the Rigi'cda occurs the 
conception of the creation of the universe from the Pin usha, and . 
in the theology of the Brahmanas the Purusha is identified with 
Prajapati, ‘lord of creatures,’ and the saciifice is conceived as 
constantly recurring in older to maintain the existence of the 
universa To render this possible is the end of the fire altar, the 
building of which is the reconstruction of the universe in the 
shape of Prajapati Prajapati, again, is identified with Agni, the 
fire of the altar, and both Prajapati and Agni aic the divine 
counterparts of the human saciificer. But Prajapati is himself 
Time, and Time is in the long run daith, so that the sacrificer 
himself becomes death, and by that act rises superior to death 
and is for ever removed from the world of illusion and trouble 
to the world of everlasting bliss. In this the true nature of 
Prajapati and of the sacrificer is revealed as intelligence and the 
^atapatha Brahmana urges the seeker for truth to meditate upon 
the self, made up of intelligence and endowed with a body of spirit, 
a form of bght and an ethereal nature. * 

The same doctrine appears in another form in the Upanishads 
which are engaged with the discussion of the underlying reahty. 
They agree in this that all reality in the ultimate issue must be 
reduced to one, called variously hrahmem, ‘the holy power’ or 
Stmmi, ‘the self’ Moreover, the Upanishads agi*ee in rexrardi 
the absolute to be unknowable, and though they asenbe to it 
intelligence they deprive that term of meaning by emptying it of 

' See Sacred Bookt of the East, vol. XLnz, pp ziv-xxiv 
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all thought. If the real is the absolute alone, the existence of the 
appearance of this world must be explained, but naturally enough 
the Upamshads do not successfully attempt this task; and it was not 
until the time of (^ankaracharya in the beginning of the ninth century 
A.D that it was found possible to reconcile the doctrines of the 
different texts by the view that all existence is merely illusion. > This 
is perhaps a logical development of the doctrine of the Upamshads; 
but the Upamshads were groping after truth and did not attempt to 
deduce all the consequences of their guesses at the nature of re^ty. 

There was one consequence which followed so clearly from the 
new conception of existence that it is enunciated, though not very 
decidedly, in the Bnhad^nyaka Upamshad, namely that there 
was no consciousness after death m the case of him who reahsed 
the true nature of the self as inteUigence without thought. But 
this conception plays a very small part in the texts compared with 
the new theory of transmigration There is no real sign of this 
doctnne in the Brahmanas proper, but there is a certain amount 
of preparation for its appearance in the gradual development of 
the doctnne that not even after death is the horror of death 
ended . a man may die repeated deaths in the next world. If this 
conception be transferred to the present world, then the doctrine 
of transmigration is produced, and in the Upanishads this doctrine 
is clearly and expressly enunciated. The Chhandogya and Bri- 
hadaranyaka agree in the main outlines of the new behef . the 
forest ascetic who has reahsed the nature of hrahrmn after death 
goes by the way of the gods to be absorbed in hrdhman and never 
again to be bom* the man who has done good deeds but has not 
attamed the saving knowledge goes to the world of the moon to 
reside there until the fruit of his deeds is exhausted, when he is 
bom again first as a plant and then as man or at once as a man: 
the wicked on the contrary are bora as outcasts, dogs, or swine, 
according to the Chhandogya, as birds, beasts, and reptiles ac- 
cording to the Bnhadaranyaka. There is a variant version on the 
’RTauHliftaki which makes all first go to the moon,{|>ut the essential 
point is the acceptance as a matter of certainty of &e new doctrme 
of transmigration. (The Bnhadaranyaka also has an important 
addition to the doctiine in the form of the gospel of hmm an 
'action,* which determines on a man's death the nature of his next 
birth.) In the Buddhist -view the idea recurs m the simple form 
that the self, which is recognised as persisting through trans- 
migration by the Brahman, is discarded as needless and ih Qjt,arman 
alone is asserted to possess reality. 
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The origin of this doctrine may have been helped by the vridely 
prevalent view among tribes of animists that the souls on docath or 
even in life can pass into other foims, animal or vegetable We 
have seen that in the Rigvcda in one hymn the soul is regarded as 
going to the waters oi the plants , and we have no reason to doubt 
that such ideas were prevalent among the aboriginal tribes T\'ith 
which the Aryans mixed But these vague ideas are totally 
inadequate to account for the»l)elief in tiansinigiation, and the 
theory must, it would seem, have been a discovery of the schools 
of seekers after the natuie of tiuth, mIio arrived at it on the 
one side from the popular beliefs of the peoples among Mhom they 
hved, and on the other fioni the conception of the Bnlhmanas 
that death could be repeated m the other m orld J The doctrine 
led directly to pessimism, but the Upanishads are not themselves 
pessimistic, and we obtain thus a valuable evidence of their 
prioiity to the rise of Buddhism, '^^hich is saturated with the 
doctime of the miseiy of the universe Tlie exti-aoidinary success 
of the doctrine shows that it Mas in harmony Mith the spirit of the 
Indian people, and suggests what is othenviso probable, that by the 
end of the penod of the Brahmanas the influence of tlie Aryan 
strain was waning, and that the tnie Indian character of the 
intellectual classes was definitely foimed 

As we have already seen, the tradition makes kings take part in 
the discussions which marked the formation of the doctnne of the 
absolute, and even hints that the doctnne m as in some m ay a special 
tenet of the rulmg class , but it is doubtful if ivc can accord full 
credit to this tradition, or believe that the hYoliinoun, doctrine was 
the reaction of the noble class against the excessive devotion of 
the priests to the rituaP. Policy adequately explains the part 
assigned to them by the Biahmans, whose aim it v'as to make their 
patrons appreciate that their researches were such as to deserve 
support Parallel with the development of philosophy there was 
proceeding the movement which leads to the religions of modem 
India, the exaltation of Budra and in a minor degree of Vishnu to 
the position of a great god. Prajapati is indeed the main subject 
of the theosophical speculation of the Brahmana texts a purnose 
to which his name as ‘lord of creatures ’ especially lent itself but 
Prajapati had no claims to be a god of the people, and the position 

1 The tradition is accepted by Garbe, Beitrage tur inditchen Kulturgetch ht 
pp 1 eq , DeuBsen, Philosophy of the Upanishads, pp 17 sq , Ehya Davids ^ 

India, pp 266-7 See also Chapter xi, pp 264-6 Its validity is doubted bv BI 
field, Beligion of the Veda, pp 218 sq , Oldenberg, Buddha^, p 73 w-piHi r n 
1908, pp 868-72 ’ 
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of Bu^^as a popular deity is sufficiently shoTra by the litanies to 
him in the Samhitas of the Yajurveda, and by the whole outlook of 
such texts as the Aitareya, Kaushitald, and QS'tapatha Brahmanaa ^ 
When Prajapati committed incest with his daughter, the Aitareya 
tells us that the gods were wroth, and from their most dread forms 
produced the god Bhutapati, ‘lord of creatures,’ who represents 
one aspect of Rudra’s actmtiea He pierced Prajapati and therein 
acquired his dominion over all cattle In another passage the 
wording of a Rigredic verse is altered to avoid the mention of 
Rudra’s dread name * in yet another he appears at the sacrifice m 
black raiment and appropnates to himself the sacrificial victim, 
l. We need not suppose that m this presentation the Brahmanas were 
creating a new figure rather they were adapting to their system, 
as far as they could, a great god of the people But the Rudra of 
this penod can hardly be regarded as a mere development of the 
Rudra of the Rigveda* it seems most probable that with the Vedic 
Rudra is amalgamated an abongmal god of vegetation, closely 
connected with pastoral life, j 

Vishnu cannot be said to have won any such assured place as 
Rudra, who is already hailed as the ‘great goU* pat excellence, and 
already bears the name of Qiva, ‘propitious,’ which is to be his 
final appellation But the constant identification of Vishnu and 
the sacrifice is, in view of the extraordinary importance attached 
to the sacrifice by the Brahmans, a sure sign that he counted for 
much in Vedic life, and that he shared with Rudra the veneration 
of the people, who may in difierent localities have been the followers 
of one or the other god respectively For the rest, while we now 
obtam many details of the lower side of the rehgion in the spells 
of the Atharvaveda,^he pantheon of the Rigveda remams unaltered 
save in such nunor aspects as the new pronunence of the Apsarasas, 
the mechanical opposition of the gods and the Asuras, and the rise of 
snake worship, which seems to have been due to the imitation of 
the aboriginal tribes) On the other hand, the attitude of the 
pnests to the gods as revealed in the sacnfice has lost whatever it 
had of spontaneity and simple piety It is no doubt possible to 
exaggetatetHlKe qualities'even in the earher hymns of the Rigveda, 
(^ut their absence in the later Samhitas is unquestionable, 5 The 
^ theory of sacrifice is bluntly do iU des, and even m that theory 
the sacnficei-s had so httle trust that the whole sacnficial apparatus 
18 dominated by sympathetic magia So convinced is the priest of 
his powers in this regard that the texts explain that he can nun as 
he pleases, by errors in the sacnfice deliberately committed, the 
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patron for whom he is acting, and in whose interest he is presumed 
to be at work. It is a soidid picture; and, as we have seen, the 
higher spirits turned away from a hocus pocus, which they must 
have despised as heartily as any Buddhist, to the interpretation of 
the reahty underlying phenomena, f Yet it is characteristic of the 
Indian genius that, though it evolved views which must have 
rendered all the sacrificial technique logically of no avail, it made 
no efibrt to bieak with the sacrifice which was alloAvcd to stand as 
a preliminary towards the attainment of that enlightenment which 
the priests professed to impart} 

The language of the Samhitas in their veise portions is similar 
to that of the Eigveda, especially in the tenth book and in the 
later additions to the other books. Tlie language of the prose 
represents the speech of the Biahman schools of the day: it difiers 
fi'om that of the verse by the removal of abnormalities, and by 
much greater precision shown, for example, in the exact use of the 
tenses, the ‘nanative perfect’ being at fiist carefully eschewed, 
and by the disappearance, except in a nai row sphei c, of the use of 
the unaugmented past tenses of the verb ■with modal meaning. '1 
There seems in one passage of the ^^lapatha Bnihmana to be 
a cuiious admission that other tubes had not picserved the punty 
of the Vedic speech: the Asuras are credited in that text with the 
utteiance of the woids he *lavo, wliich may be interpreted he Way ah, 
‘Hoi ye foesl,’ and, if so, can be explained as Pralcrit forms. 
Smularly, as we have already seen, the Vnityas aie described as 
regal ding the Vedic speech as difficult to pionouuce, no doubt 
because'of its' conjunct consonants which the Piakiits aioid. In 
'both cases the refeience is probably to tribes of the jMa<»ndha 
i country, and the Magadhi Pinlait is marked by both the points 
alluded lo^ ' There are also signs of this corruption of the language 
through the contact -with the aboiigines in the fact that in the 
spells of the Atharvaveda aie found several forms nluch can only 
be accounted for as Prakritisms.) Beyond these generalities we 
cannot affect to estimate how far the piocess of the transfonnation 
of the language in the popular speech had gone /the earhest 
foreign evidence, that fiom the Greek recoids, shoira that manv 
names were reported by Megasthenes and others in Prakrit foiTO ’ 
and, in the nuddle of the third century b o., the inscriptions of 
A9oka aie all written in Prakrit dialects varying considerably in 
detail fiom one another.\(It is therefore reasonable to suppose 

1 Gnerson, ZT)MO,-<io\ ijcvi, p 66, thinks that Paipaohl, a dialect of notth-w t 
India, is meant , but see Vedic Index, vol ii, p 617 ' 
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that, beside the language of the Brahman schools, there existed 
more popular forms of speech; but eveiythmg points to the feet 
that the deeds of pnnees were still sung in a language of the same 
form as the priestly speech. In metre a significant change can be 
seen the later hymns exhibit, when written in the eight ^Uable 
metre, a distinct tendency to be composed of stanzas in which the 
four lines are no longer independent in structure, but the first and 
third and the second and fourth respectively are assimilated^ The 
latter pair is made to end with a defimte iambic cadence, wMe the 
first and tliird on the contrary are made to end with an iambus 
followed by a trochee, thus producing an ^&ct of contrast and 
setting a gulf between the old and the new form of versification. 
This new form is fer from being exclusively employed even in the 
latest versification of the period, (but in the epic it is firmly 
established, and the variants reduced to narrow limits*^.' 

Interesting as are the Samhitas and the Brahmanas from the 
point of view of the history of civilisation and religion, as literature 
they are hardly ever of substantial value. Much of the speculation 
of the Brahmanas is utterly puenle and seems to be the product of 
a decadent intellect. On the other hand, the real interest of the 
Upanishads is undeniable, these primitive philosophical firagments 
exhibit a genuine spirit of enquiiy, and here and theie do not fail 
to nse to real dignity and impiessiveness. 

For the date of the epoch of the Bralimanas we are again 
thrown back on those considerations of bterary and social develop- 
ment)which we have found to be the sole trustworthy criteria for the 
dating of the epoch of the Rigveda. The lower limit is given by 
the fact that Buddhism accepts from the TJpanisliads the doctrines 
of transmigration and pessimism, the latter of which had been 
developed as a doctnne of obvious validity from the fects of trans- 
migration. Other indications, such as the n'ant of any trace of the 
knowledge .of writing, show that we cannot legitimately cany the 
Upanishads of the older type later than 650 orperhaps more probably 
^0 B.O. The fixing of the laii^age which is posterior to the Brah- 
manas may be dated at latest at 300 B.O., and the earlier Sutras 
probably go back to at least 400 b 0 and very possibly earlier 
These are impoilant considerations and their cumulative effect is 
harmonious and practically decisive of an early date for the 


^ Sec Oldenberg, Z D.H 6 , Tol xzzrn, pp 67 sq , Sacred Bookt of the Eatt, 
Tol. XXX, pp xxzY Bq , 0.0 N , 1909, pp 219 sq , Hopkins, Oreat Epxe of India, 
pp, 194 sq , Jacobi, Induche Studien, vol. xrii, pp 442 sq.; Eeith, J.ii A S , 1906, 
pp 1-10 , 1912, pp 767 Bq 
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civilisation which has been described. > On considerations of probable 
development, the beginning of the Birdimana period may fairly be 
put back to 800 B 0. ' 

As with the lligveda, attempts have been made to show that 
these dates are much too low and that astronomical data enable 
us to carry the Brahmanas much further back. The lists of the 
Nakshatras all begin with Krittikas, and we Icnow that in the 
sixth century A.D. the constellation which then headed the Nak- 
shatras was chosen because the vernal equinox took place when 
the sun was in conjunction with that Nakshatno. From the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, avo aio enabled to ariive at the conclusion 
that the position of Krittikas at the vernal equinox must have 
taken place in the third millennium B.C. Tliis has been supported 
by a passage in the ^^^tapatha Biahinana where it is said that 
Krittikas did not move from the eastern qiiaitcr at that time. 
^But Ave have no evidence AvliatcA’cr to connect the sun and the 
Nakshatras at this period, and the notice rogai ding the position of 
Kiittikas cannot be taken seriously in a aaoiIc Ailiich shou's so little 
poAver of scientific obserA'atioii of facts as the Qatapatha. Moie- 
over if, as it is probable, the Nalcshatia system Avas boi lowed ready 
made, avo cannot oven conjecture lor Avhat reason Kiittikas was 
placed first Moic promising is a definite notice contained in tlie 
Kaushitaki Biulimana and lepeated in the Jyotisha, a late Vcdic 
. Avork on astronomy, if indeed it can be dignified AAitli this title, 
tthat the Avinter solstice took place at the neiv moon in Magha8.^> 
From this datum results varying from 1391-1181 bc Avero caily 
deduced by different investigatois; but these conclusions can claim 
no scientific value,’ as they rest on assumptions as to the exact 
meaning of the passage Avhich cannot bo justified ’ Tlie possible 
margin of error in the calculations is at least five hundred yeai s , and 
we are tliercfoi o reduced to the vicAV that this evidence only indicates 
that the obseivation Avhich is iccoidcd Avas made some centiiiies 
B.O. \Tho same conclusion can bo diwii fiom the fact that in 
quite a number of places the month Phalguna is called tlie beginning 
of the yearj In the vicav of Jacobi, this sIioavs that the year 
began Avith the Avinter solstice at foil moon in Phalguni, and thus 
would correspond Avitli his vioav that in the Rigveda the sun at the 
summer solstice Avas in Uttara-Phalguni. But, in this case also 
the result is unacceptable , > for it is noAvhere stated that the 
beginning of the year Avas dated from the Avintor solstice.- The 
most probable explanation is that the foil moon in Phalguni Avas 
deemed to be the beginning of the year, because it marked, at 
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the tune when it was so termed, the beginmng of spring. Since 
the new moon in Magha was at the wmter solstice, the fall 
moon in Phalgani would Ml about a month and a half later in the 
&st week of February, which is compatible with Feb 7, the Yerh 
inUivm in the Roman calendar, and which is a perfectly possible 
date for about 800 B a, especially when it is remembered that the 
division of the year into three periods of four mouths was always 
a rough one, and the beginmng of spring had to be placed early so 
as to allow of the rams, which are definitely marked out by the fell 
of the first ram, to fiU the penod from about June 7 to October 7. 
With this explanation the theory, that the mention of the full 
moon in PhalgunI as the beginning of the year records an observa- 
tion of the fourth millennium B.G, disappears, and still more the 
theory that the mention of the month Chaitra as the beginning of 
the year carries us back to the sixth millennium. Nor can any 
more trust be put in the argument that the mention in the late 
marriage ritual of the Dhruva, a fixed star shown to the bride and 
bridegroom as a symbol of constancy, points to an observation made 
at a period when there was a real fixed pole star, i e. in the third 
millennium b c We do not even know whether this part of the 
nte goes back to the period of the Brahmanas, and, even if it did, 
for so little scientific a purpose there was no need of anything save 
a feirly bright star not too distant from the pole ^ Ingenious there-) 
fore as all these arguments are, they must be dismissed as affording 
no real certainty of correctness The most that can be said is 
that they tend to support the period 800-600 b c as a reasonable 
date for the period of the civilisation of the Brahmanas \ 

1 The mam aappottera of the astronomical argaments are Jacobi, Z D MG , 
vol XLix, pp 218 sq , x<, pp 69 sq ; JJtAS, 1909, pp 721-6, 1910, pp 460-4, 
Tilak, Onon, Bombay, 1893, The Arctic Home tn the Vedas, Bombay, 1903 On the 
other Bide, see Oldenberg, ZDMG, toI xltiu, pp 629 sq , zi,rc, pp 470 sq , 
X, pp 450 sq , J BA 8 , 1909, pp 1095 sq , Thibant, Indian Antiquary, vol xziy, 
pp 85 sq , Whitney, JA 0 8, vol zn, pp Izxzu sq , Keith, JBA8, 1909, 
pp 1100 sq , 1910, pp 464-6 On the ongm of the Nakshatras, see de Sanssnre, 
T’oung Pao, 1909, pp 121 sq , 256 sq ; Oldenberg, OGN , 1909, pp 544 sq 



CHAPTER VI 

THE HISTORY OF THE JAINS 


The later half of the sixth ccntiii^" bo seeins to have been 
unusually fertile in ginng rise to new religious movements in India. 
An old text amongst the sacicd lore of the Buddhists' mentions 
sixty-three diffeient philosophical schools — probably all of them 
non-Brahmaii — existing at the time of Buddha, and there are 
passages in Jain liteiature exhibiting a far larger number of such 
heretical doctimes. Although these statements may have been 
influenced by the tendency to exaggerate which is visible in most 
Hindu works, and although many of these sects maj have been 
distinguished only by very subtle differences in matters of doctrine 
and piactice, we are still bound to believe tliat there was an 
extraordinary impulse shoAvn in the use and development of now 
theological and pliilosophical ideas at that time ' It is beyond our 
power of investigation to determine whethei some of these schools 
may not have owed their origin to a time far more remote than 
that of Buddha, ^In the few cases wheie we aie in some degree 
able to form an opinion on such points — and the history of the 
Jain doctrine gives us some hints in this direction — ^it seems most 
probable that tliis may have been the case ' It is certainly difficult 
to believe that all these sects should have oiiginated at the same 
time. We may therefore suggest that revolts against the Brah- 
man doctrines date from a much more i emote age than the time 
of Gautama Buddha, the founder of one of the most important' 
religions of the world, and Yardhamana Mahavira, the founder or 
rather reformer of the Jain church.^ Not only these tivo religious 
teachers but also a number of others, of whom we know little or 
nothing more than the name, preached in a spirit of most con- 
scientious and determined contradiction against the sanctify of the 
Vedic lore, the sacriflcial prescriptions of the ritualists and the 
claims of spiritual superiority asserted by the Biahman8;,,but it is 
a strange characteristic of these sects, so far as we know them, that 

^ Op 8BE , vol. X 2, p 93 
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they adopted in their ascetic practices and in their whole mode of 
life the rules which had been already fixed by then* Brahman 



In the later law books the life of a Hindu is theoretically 
divided into four successive stages, viz those of hraJimouiTiSHn or 
student of the sacred lore, grihastJm or householder, va/m/prastTia 
or anchorite, and pa/nwajaha or wandenng mendicant Now 
there are no express"i^atSaents in Vedic, or pre-Buddhist, texts, 
concerning the existence of this theory in older tunes, but from 
certam passages in the principal TJpamshads we may infer that 
at least the germs of this institution existed at a comparatively 
early period, as in them we find the knower of the SMmu or 
‘Supreme Soul,’ that is to say, the pm ivrajalia or Brahman ascetic 
contrasted with studenia, sacnficers and anchontes^ However, 
the order of the different stages — with the exception of that of a 
hrahmacha/rin, which is always the first — ^seems not at that time 
to have been a fixed one, and it may be doubted if this theory was 
ever on a great scale adopted in real Me in India But this 
question is for us of no importanc^as we have here only to take 
notice of the f ourth st age, that of the Brahman ascetic, whose life 
was, no doubt, the standard for the rules of disciphne laid down by 
Mahaiura for his followers. ) 

The Artlm^a s^a o r ‘ Manual of Pohtics ’ which may possibly be 
the real work of Ohanakya or Kaublyg., and therefore written 
about 300 BO.®, ^escribes in the following words the Me of a 
pwnvrajdi^ ‘(the duties) of an ascetic (consist in) subdmng his 
senses, withdrawal from worldly thmgs and from communication 
with people, beggmg for alms, living in the forests, but not in the 
same place, cleanbness external and mtemal, abstmence from 
injury to hving beings, and in sincerity, punty, freedom from envy, 
in kindness and in patience® ’ These general rules could— -perhaps 
with one slight alteration — as well be found in any Jain work, and 
in fact we do find them m many passages of the Jain canon,} 
although perhaps not jexac^ in the same words. But the 
similarity between the life of a Brahman and a Jain ascetic goes 
much further, and often extends to the most trifling rules of 
discipline as has been shown by Professor Jacobi from a com- 
parison of the rules laid down for Jam monks and for Brahman 
mendicants^ Evidently there is not the slightest reason for 

* Cp.Maodondl and Kath, Vedte Index of Names and Suigeets, vol i, pp 68 sq. 

® See Chapter xnt * Kanblya, Arthagastra, p 8 

* Gp S B.E , vol sen, pp xxu sq 
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regarding either the Jains or tlie Buddliists as innovators in these 
matters ; and the following pages will show that[it was in doctrine 
rather than in life, in the attempt to abolish the authority of the 
Brahman scriptures and the iites of sacrifice rather than in any 
efibrt to change the social institutions and conditions of his time, 
that Mahavira differed more widely from his Brahman predecessoi^sJ 
VAnd when both he and his gieat lival, Buddlia, state that a man is 
fnot merely boin a Biahmaii, but becomes a Bifiliman through his 
(meritorious actions, they seem not even here to be ical innovators; 
for we are immediately leniindcd of the legend of Satyalcfiraa 
Jabala and other similar instances^ that seem to jirovc that birth 
was not always regarded as the true keynote of sanctity even in 
orthodox circles Jainism, as veil as Buddhism, is certainly to bo 
viewed only in close connexion with the Brahman institutions 
existing at the time of its liso; and from this standpoint ve may 
now enter upon a closer investigation of the subject of this chapter, 
the origin and first development of the Jain chin ch 

For a considerable time European scholars vcic unable to form 
a clear opinion on the rise and growth of Jainism oviiig to the 
absence of original texts winch vere then scarcely available in 
Europe Tims the older generations of Sanskrit scliolars may bo 
said to have shaied principally'^tvo {liffcrcnt opinions on these 
mattcra lyColebrooke, Prinscp, fStevenson, E Tliom.is, and others 
thought Jainism to be older than Buddhism — an opinion to which 
we may now willingly subscribe— mainly from the reason, that a 
disciple of Maliavlia called Indrabhuti Gautama was held to bo the 
same person as Gautama the Buddlia ‘ ' On the other hand, other 
distinguished Orientalists such as H H Wilson, Lassen, and even 
ijWeber, were of the opinion that Jainism was only one of the many 
Idifferent sects into which Buddhism was divided at an earlier or 
'later date after the death of Buddha, Such a view might easily be 
held on the basis of certain somewhat striking resemblances vhich 
are found in the Buddhist and Jain records of which at that time 
only a comparatively small numbei had found their way to Europe 
This latter hypothesis has now been thoroughly refuted by the 
works of two eminent German scholars, Buhlor and Jacobi who 
.have laid doivn a sure foundation for our knowledge of Jaini^ by 
a thorough investigation of its old canonical texts and a comparison 
of these with the senptures of the Buddhists and Brahmans 
.Starting therefore from the standard works on Jainism published 
by Professor Jacobi, and making use of the materials, which have 

' Op Vedte Index, vol rr, pp 84 sq 
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been collected and examined by other scholars, Tve are noir able 
to obtain a fairly clear view of the early history of Jaimsm. 

Mahavira is usually regarded as the real founder of the Jainj, 
religion, and, as we have very scanty information'about the only 
one of his alleged predecessors, who may possibly have had a real 
existence, we are, in our investigation, almost forced to adopt this 
point of view. But the Jains themselves claim for their religion) 
a far more venerable antiquity they tell us that before Mahaviral 
there lived not less than 23 tlriJmhiras or ‘ prophets,' who appealing 
at certain intervals preached the only true religion for the salva- 
tion of the world The first of these prophets was Mng Bishabha, 
who after laying down his royal power and transferring the realm 
to his son Bharata, the first universal monarch {chahravartin), 
became a holy man and a tvrthdkara. As the opinions of the 
Jams about time and the ages of the world^ are absurdly exag-' 
gerated, it is almost impossible to express in numbers the tune at 
which he is thought to have lived, it may be enough to say that 
his lifetime is supposed to have lasted for several billions of years 
and his height to have been about two miles From such state- 
ments and from the floweiy descriptions of the blissful state of 
the world in its first agesi^t is evident that the Jams, as indeed, all 
Hindus, attributed to the first race of men a longer Me, a greater 
strength, and more happiness than fall to the share of their offering 
in the present age. As we know, the Greeks and Romans held 
smular opinions. But, of course, the world grew worse and worse 
and the Me of man shorter and shorte^ so that the 23rd Virthdkara, 
Par$va, the immediate predecessor of Mahavira, is said to have 
lived only for a hundred years, and to have died only 250 years 
before his more celebrated successor 

This P arc va is assumed, on the authority of Professor Jacobi 
and others, to* have been an histoncal personage and the real 
founder of Jam religion As he is said to have died 250 years 
before the death of Mahavira, he may probably have lived in the 
eighth century b 0 . Professor Jacobi seems to regard this date as 
ndr'inapfoEaBle, since some centuries must have elapsed between 
his time and the appearance of the last Jam prophet®. But, as we^ 
have not a single certain date m Indian history before the time of> 
Buddha, it is evidently impossible to prove this. Almost as scanty 
is our knowledge of the Me and teaching of Parcva, in spite of the^ 

1 XTpon this sabject consult Jacobi in Hastings' Encyclajpedta of Religion and 
Eiltiet, vol I, p 202 

"n!jn?:rB7vor»v,p 122, n s 
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large body of literature wbich has clustered around his name In 
(the well-knoAvn KalpMutra of the Jains, which is stated to have 
Ibeen wiitten by the pontiff Bhadrabahu (perhaps somewhat before 
|300 bo), vre have in the chapter called ‘Tlie life of the Jinas* a 
sfert account of the life of Pai$va, but, as it is written in a purely 
formal style and bears too much resemblance to other records of 
the same sort, its value as an historical document is somewhat 
doubtful. However, 'it states that Pai(?va, like all Virthalaras, vas 
a Kshatriya, a member of the second caste, that of the amors or 
nobility according to Brahman law, and son of king A 9 vascna of 
iBenares and his wife Viima. No such pci son as A 9 vnsena is kno^\ n 
&om Biahman records to have existed the only indiridiial of that 
name mentioned m the epic liteiature nas a king of the snakes 
\{na/ga), and he cannot in any way bo connected ^\ith the father of 
(the Jain prophet. '^Pargva, who is alwa 5 's titled purisadamya, 
which may mean either ‘the people’s favourite’^ or ‘the man of 
high birth,’ lived for thirty ycara m great splendour and happiness 
as a householder, and then, leaving all his n calth, became an ascetic. 
After '84 days of intense meditation ho readied the peifect Imow- 
ledge of a prophet, and fi*om that tunc he lived for about 70 years 
in the state of most exalted perfection and saintsliip, and reached his 
final liberation, nirvana, on the top of mount Sammeta surrounded 
by Ills followeis. 

In regard to the teaching of ParQva we are better informed, it 
was probably essentially the same as that of Mahavlra and his 
followers But we have no exact knowledge, except on tw o prin- 
cipal pomts, as to how for tliis creed was due to Paigva, or what 
, innovations may have been introduced by his successor.! ) We aie 
told that Pargva enjoined on his followers four great vows^ viz. not 
^ to iiyure bfe, to be truthful, not to steal, and to possess no 
property* while Maharira added a fifth requisition, viz that of 
chastity. Further we know that" Pai gva allowed his disciples to wear 
an upper and an under garment. Mahavira, on his part, followed 
the 'more rigid rule which obliged the ascetic to be completely 
n aked. These seem to have been, in fact, the most important 
differences in doctrine between the founder and the reformer of 
|j Jainism; for an old canonical. text® tells us about a meeting 
(between Gautama, the pupil of Mahavira, and Kegm, a follower of 

1 Cp 8 BJE ,vdl zzn, p 271 

26? ^ ^ Hoemle m Hastings' Encyclopaiita, vol. i, 

* Op 5 J5 E., vol xiiV, pp 119 sq 
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Par 9 ra, in whicli they tried successfully to solve those questions 
on which a diflerence of opinion existed among the religious ; and 
in that account the four vom’s and the wearing or not wearing of 
clothes form the main points of discussion. Fi-om this text we 
may venture to draw the conclusion that followers of Pargva, Avhd’ 
did not, perhaps, fuUy recognise Mahavira as their spiritual head( 
existed during the lifetime of the latter, and that a, sort of com-* 
promise was effected between the two sections of tlie church. 
Indeed it seems to remain a somewhat unsettled question if 
followers of Par^va and of l\lahavlra are not to be found even at 
the present day as the (^vetambaras, or ‘monks in white clothes,’ 
and the Digambaras, ‘slrj’^-clad or naked ascetics.’ However, this 
h}'pothesis is denied by most authorities; and as a matter of fact 
the old records place the division of the church into these two 
main sects at a time much later than Mahavira, as we shall see 
subsequently. 

Nothing is known about the followers of Par 9 va until the time 
of the appearance of the last prophet of the Jains, Mahfivira. As 
he is not only the most famous propagator of the Jain religion, but 
also after Buddha the best knoim of the non-Bmhman teachers of 
ancient India, we shall have to dwell a little longer upon the records 
of his life, and in the first place we must examine such chronological 
data as exist for the detennination of Ms period. 

TJie Jains themselves have preserved chronological records 
concerning Slahavira and the succeeding pontiffs of the Jain church, 
wMch may have been begun at a comparatively early date. But 
7 it seems quite clear that, at the time when these lists were put into 
''-their present foiin, the real date of Mahavira had already either 
been forgotten or was at least doubtful. The traMtional date.ofi 
Mahavira’ s d eath , on which the Jains base their chronological | 
calculations corresponds to the year 4T0 before the foundation of j 
the Vilcrama era in 68 B.a, i.e.^28 This reckoning is basedj' 
mainly on a list of kings and dynasties, who are supposed to have 
reigned between 528 and 68 B.o. ; but the list is absolutely valueless, 
as it confuses rulers of TJjjain, Magadha, and other Idngdoms ; and 
some of these may perhaps bare been contemporary, and not 
successive as they are represented. Moreover, if we adopt the^ 
year 628 B.O., it would exclude every possibility of Mahavira having; 
preached his doctrine at the same time as Buddlia, as the BuddMst j 

J Or 527 B.o. according to those authorities who regard 67 b.o. as the starting point 
of the Vikrama ora. Dates are hero given on the assumption that the Vikmma era 
began in 68 b.o. 
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texts assert; for there is now a general agreement among scholars 
that Buddlia died within a few years of 480 B.c.^ and therefore 
some fifty years would have elajised between the decease of the tiro 
prophets. But we are told that Buddha was 80 years old at his 
death, and that he did not begin preaching before his 36th year, 
that IS to say, at a time ulieu Malifivliu, accoiding to the tradi- 
tional date, was already dead. Finally, both Mahfivira and Buddha 
were contemporaries with a king of Magadha, whom the Jains call 
Kunika, and the Buddhists A,irita 9 atru , and he began his leign 
only eight yeais before Buddha’s death Tlicrcforc, if Mahavlra 
died in 628 BO, he could not have lived in the icign of Kunika. 3 
So wo must, no doubt, wholly reject tliis date and instead of it 
adopt another which was long ago suggested by Pi ofcssoi Jacobi® on 
the authority of the gi’eat Jam authoi Ilciiiachandra (d 1172 A.D ), 
viz 468 (467) B c The dynastic list of the Jams mentioned above 
tells us that Chandragupta, the Sandiokottos of the Giceks, began 
his reign 255 years before the Vikrama eia, 01 m 313 BC, a date 
that cannot be fiir m ong®. And Hemachaiidra states th.it at tins 
time 156 years had elapsed since the death of Mahavlra, uhich 
would thus have occurred in 468 BC This date agrees very noil 
with othei calculations', and is only contradicted by a passage in the 
Buddhist Digha Nikaya^ uhicli tells us that Nigantha Nfitaputta 
— ^the name by which the Buddhists denote i^Iahaviia — died before 
Buddha Tins assertion is, howevei, in contradiction with other 
contemporaneous statements, and foims no real obstacle to the 
assumption of the date 468 bo We may theiefore adopt this 
year as oui basis for calculating the vaiious dates in Mahavira’s 
bfe 


To give a sketch of Mahavira’s life is a somewhat difficult task 
as tlie oldest existing biography, included 111 the cliapter of the 
Kalpasutra to which we have referred, is fanciful and exaggerated, 
bearing in these respects a certain resemblance to the talcs 111 the 
Lalita-vistara and Nidana-katha concerning the eai ly life of Buddlia, 
If this biogi’aphy is really the woik of Bhadiab<ihu, it may be 
expected to contain notices of gi’eat value, even although its state- 


1 In 483 B 0 according to the sjstem of chronology adopted in this work or in 
478 (477) B 0 as appears more probable to the present writer For a full discussion of 
the dates of Mahavlra and Buddha, on the assumption that the Vihroma era becan m 
57 B 0 , see Charpentier, Jnd Ant , 1914, pp 118 ff , 126 ff , 167 ff 
3 Kalpasutra, pp 8 ft 
> r «i/,p 164 

* DN, XII, pp 117, 209 Also Majjhxma Nikaya, ii, pp 273 C Op ChalmBr. 
JR AS, 1896, pp 666 f ^ 
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ments cannot always be accepted as strictly accurate. There are, 
moreover, in several old canonical works passages which give 
information on vanous events in Mahavira’shfe, and the Buddhist 
sc ripturesj alBo give us some valuable hints. 

The cap ital of "V^eha, Vesab or . 5 [aii;!ali\ was without doubt 
one of the mosfflounshing towns of India about S^O years before 
the beginning of our era. The goyemment, which was repubbcan, 
or perhaps rather oligarchical, was entrusted to the princely family 
of the Licchavis, who are often mentioned in Buddhist and Jain 
wnting^ aSSTwho were certainly imghtier at that time than at a 
later date, when an author® remarks that they ‘lived by assuming 
the title of king Just outside Vaigali lay the suburb 

Kundagrama — ^probably surviving in the modem village of Basu- 
kund — and here lived a wealthy nobleman, Siddhartha, head of a 
certain wamor-ck n c a Ued the Jnatrikas. This Siddhartha was 
married tcTBie princess ^igala, sister of Chetaka, the most eminent 
amongst the Licchavi prmcM, and ruler of VaiQali. To them weie 
bom, according to the tradition, one daughter and two sons, the 
younger of whom was called Vardhamana, the fiiture Mahavira. 
Through the Licchavis Siddhartha became the relative of a veiy 
powerful monarch; for king Bimbis^ or Qrenika of Magadha, the 
patron of Buddha and the mightiest ruler of Eastern India, had '■ 
nmrried Chellana, daughter ofvC^etaka; and she was mother of 
Ajatagatra or Kunika, who murdered his feither eight' years before 
'the death of Buddha, and ascended the blood-stained throne of 


This 18 what we learn from the Ealpasutra concerning Maha- 
vira’s pedigree, and there is no reason to doubt this information. 
But the birth of great men — and especially religious teachers — 
has often afterwards been made a theme for the most fanciful and 
supernatural legends. And so the Kalpasutra teUs.us that Mahar 
vira,^hen he descended from the heavenly palace of Push pottar a 
where he had led his previous existence, was at first conceived in 
the womb of Devananda, wife of the Brahman Rishabhadatta. This 
couple, too, bved in the suburb of Kundagrama. However, it had 
never happened in the innumerable cycles of previous woild- 
penods that a piophet had been bom in a Brahman family; and 
consequently the god ^akra (Indra) had the embryo removed from 
the womb of Devananda to that of Tii9ala. ) We must observe, 

^ The Bite and enTTounduigs of Vaifall aie indicated by Dr Vincent A. Smith, 

JRA8 , im, VP 267 ff 

^ The Artlunaetra of Kautilya, p 376 
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however, that this tale is only believed by the ^vetambaras, and 
constitutes one of the four main points rejected by the Digambaras, 
who seem here to hold the more sensible opinion 

Just like the mother of Buddha, the princess Tii9alri had 
auspicious dreams in the very night of conception ; and the inter- 
preters foretold that the child Mould become cither a iinivci’sal 
monaich or a prophet possessing all-comprising Icnon'lcdgo. So 
the boy, whose birth was celebrated alike by gods and men, was 
leceived by his parents M’ith the most lofty expectations, and M'as 
(educated to the highest pcifection in all blanches of knoMlcdgo^ 
and art\ In duo time ho Mas married to a lady, named Ya^odil,' 
and had by her a daughter, mIio became the uifo of Jainfili, a* 
future disciple of his fathcr-in-laM', and the propagator of the fimt 
schism in the Jam chuich. IIoM’cvcr, JMalifi vim's mind was not 
turned toM’aids secular things, and'in his thirtieth year, after the 
decease of Ins parents, ho loft his home M’ith the permi'Hsion of his 
elder brother, Nandivardhana, and set out foi the life of a homeless 
monk. • 

The first book of the Jain canon, the Achfii riiiga-sutm, has 
preserved a sort of ichgious ballad^ gnmg an account of the jcais 
during which Mahavlra led a life of the haidcst asceticism, thus 
preparing himself for the nttannnent of the highest spiritual 
knowledge, that of a jirophet. During the first tliii teen months ho 
never changed his robe, but let ‘all sorts of In mg beings' — as the 
text euphemistically says— crawl about on his body; but after this 
I time ho laid aside every kind of gai ment and M’cnt about ns a naked 
\ ascetic. By unintcriupted meditation, unbroken chastity, and the 
most scnipulous observation of the rules concerning eating and 
dunking, ho fully subdued his senses, nor did he ever in the 
slightest degree hurt or cause ofTcnco to any living being. Roam- 
ing about ill countries inhabited by savage tribes, raiely hanng a 
shelter in wliich to rest for the night, ho had to endure the most 
painful and iiijuiious treatment from the baibarous inhabitants ' 
noAvover, ho never lost his patience, and never indulged 111 feelings 
of hatred or revenge against his pei sccutore. Ilis ivandci ings seem 
to have covered a wide area, and on occasions ho visited Rajagi-iha, 
the capital of Magadha, and other toivns, Avhero the utmost honour 
was shown him by pious householders. 

It was during one of these visits to Nfilanda, a suburb of 
Bajagnha famous in the sacred history of the Buddhists that he 
mot Avith Gosala Mamldialiputta, a mendicant friar, who attached 

^ Translated m vol xxii, pp 7o a. 
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himself to Mahavira for some years. The consequences of this 
meeting were certainly disastrous for both the teacher and the 
disciple For six years they hved together practising the most 
austere asceticism; but after that time, on account of a dispute 
which arose out of a mere trifle, Gosala separated hiTnaelf &om 
Mahavira, and set up a rehgious system of his own, soon afterwards 
proclaiming that he had attamed to the highest stage of saintship, 
that of a tlrdiaTuvra. ' This claim was put forth two years before 
Mahavira himself had reached his perfect enhghtenment. ) The 
doctnnes and views of Gosala are known to us only from notices 
scattered throughout the Jain and Buddhist writings, and his 
followers, the Ajivika sect, have left no written documents; but 
from the intolerant and bitter saymgs of the Jains concermng 
Gosala, whom they stigmatise as merely a treacherous impostor, 
we may well conclude that the cause of dissension between him 
and his former teacher was deep-rooted, and that^this quarrel 
must have been a severe blow to the nsmg influence of Mahavfra 
and the estabbshment of the new religious community. Gosala 
took up his head-quarters in a potter’s ifliop belonging to a woman 
named Halahala at Qravasti, and seems to have gained considerable 
reputation in that town. We shall hear something about him at a 
later stage; but for the present we must return to Mahavira 
hhnselfl 

Twelve years spent in self-penance and meditation were not 
fruitless, for in the tMiteenth_year, Mahavira at last reached 
supreme knowledge and final dehverance from the bonds of pleasure 
and pain. The ipaissirm verba of an old text will perhaps best 
show us how the Jains themselves have descnbed this the most 
important moment of the prophet’s life, ‘during the thirteenth 
year, m the second month of summer, in the fourth fortnight, the 
light (fortnight) of Yai9 akha , on its tenth day, called Suvrata, while 
‘ the moon was in conjunction with the astensm TJttara-Phalguni, 
when the shadow had turned towards the east, and the first wake 
was over, outside of the town Jrimbhii^g ram a, on the northern 
bank of the' river l^upahka, in the &ld of the householder Samaga,, 
in a north-eastern direction from an old temple, not ihr from a Sal 
free , in a squatting position with joined heels exposmg himself toV 
^ heat of the sun, with the knees high and the head low, m deep'j 
meditation, in the midst of abstract meditation, f'he reached nir- 
vwm, the complete and full, the unobstructed, unimpeded, infinite 
and supreme, best knowledge and intuition, called J^vcda (total) 
When the venerable one had become an Arhat and Jina, he was a 
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Itevalin, omniscient and comprehending all objects, ho know all 
oonditions of the woild, of gods, men, and demons whence they 
come, whoio they go, whether they are born as men or animals, or 
become gods or hell-beings, their food, drink, doings, dosiios, and 
the thoughts of their minds , ho saw and know all conditions in the 
whole world of all living beings 

At this time Vardham.ina, henceforth styled Ma/ulvJra (the 
gi’oatheio) or Jtna (the conqueror), was 42 years old; and fiom 
this age he enteiod upon a now stage of life, that of a religious 
teacher and the head of a sect called the nirgianthas ‘free fiom 
fetters,’ a designation nowadays obsolete, and siqicrhcded by the 
the tei m Jainas ‘ followers of the Jina ’ IIis parents had, accoi ding 
to a tradition which seems tiustnoithy, boon followeis of Pai 9 va, 
the previous tirthahara. as has aheady been pointed out, the 
doctiine of Mahavira was scaicoly anything else than a modified 
or renovated form of P.ir^va’s creed ' As he vas a wrgrantha 
monk, and a scion of the Jnutri clan, his opponents, the Buddhists, 
eall him Niggantha Nut(h)aputta (m Saiiblciit Nirgmntho Jmv- 
tripitin'ah) We owe to Professor Jacobi the suggestion, nhich is 
undoubtedly coriect, that the teachei, Mho is thus stjlcd in the 
sacred books of the Buddhists, is identical vith Mahrnlra, and 
that consequently he M'as a contemjioraiy of Buddha 

Wo possess little knovledge of the thiity jeaib, dining which 
Mahaviia wandered about pleaching his doctiine and making 
converts. lie apparently visited all the gie.it tonus of N. and S 
Bihar, piincipally dwelling in the kingdoms of Magadha and 
Ahga. The Kalpasutra tells us that he spent his lainy seasons, 
during whieli the lulos for monks prohibited the ivandciing life at 
various places, e g at Champa, the capital of Ahga, at Mithil.l in 
the kingdom of Videlia, and at 9>’‘ivastl, but ehicfly at Ins native 
town Vai9.11I, and at Rajagiiha, the old capital of Magadha IIo 
frequently met with Bimbisfira and his son, Ajata9.atru or Kfinika 
the Idngs of Magadha, and their near lelations; and accoi ding to 
the texts he ivas abvays treated by them and other important 
persons mth the utmost respect, and made many convcits .amongst 
the members of the highest society But ive must observe that the 
Buddhists in an equal degree claim these kings as followers of their 
prophet; and we may conclude that uniform courtesy tmv.irds 
teachers of different sects was as common a chaiactciistic of Indian 
kings in those days as at a later period The Jains do not tel/iis 

1 From tho Acharaiiga sitlra, vol i, pp 16 , 26-20 (trauBlatcd m S li J' 

pp 201 Bq ) 
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anything abont the Buddhists f hut the latter frequently mention 
discussions and controversies between Buddha and disciples of 
MahaviraT) In these accounts Buddha, of course, always has the 
last word, and is said to have indicted considerable loss on the 
Jain communily through the converts which he made amongst 
its followers. Even king Ajata^atru, according to the Pah tests, 
failed to obtain a satisfrictoiy explanation concermng matters of 
rehgion from Mahavira, and consequently turned to Buddha with 
a frr better result, but there seems to be little doubt that the 
Jains have more claim to include the parricide king amongst their 
converts than the Buddhists Another promment lay-foUower of . 
Mahavira was the householder of Rajagnha, Upah, who in his 
enthusiasm embarked on the attempt to convin^~Buddha of his 
wrong views We learn, however, that the great teacher easily 
upset his arguments, and gamed in his opponent a stalwart ad~ ^ 
herent to his creed. Subsequently, XJpali is said to have treated 
his former teacher with an arrogance, which so shocked Mahavira 
that ‘hot blood gushed from his mouth^ ’ ^ 

But although the relations between the Jams and Buddhists 
were by no means friendly, we must probably not attach too much 
importance to the controversies between them or to the number of 
converts said to have been gained by one sect at the expense of 
the other. Between two contemporary rehgious commumties 
workmg side by side in the same region and often coming into 
contact there must have occurred skirmishes, but the whole 
doctnne and mode of Kfe adopted by the Buddhists was too widely 
different from that of the Jams to give occasion for more than 
somewhat temporary relations We cannot here enter upon any 
full investigation of the doctrine of Mahavira. It must suffice here 
to point out that it represents, probably, m its fundamental tenets 
one of the oldest modes of thought known to us, the idea thatfall 
nature, even that which seems to be most inanimate, possesses 
life and the capability of reanimation,'' and this doctnne the 
Jains have, with inflexible conservatism, kept until modem times.; 
This has nothing in common with the philosophy of Buddha, 
i There is, in reality, no resemblance between the two systems 
except in regard to such matters as are the commonplaces of all 
Hindu philosophy. ^ Even for those superficial believers who looked 
more to the extenor appearance and mode of life than to the 
doctme and frith, the two sects presented an aspect so completely 
different that one could not easily be confused with the other. 

^ Cf. the Upah‘iuUa m ilajjhima Nthaya, vol j, pp 371 fU 
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Buddha had at first sought fi*eedom from larman, or the bondage 
of 'works,' and fi’om transmigration in exaggerated self-torture: 
but he soon found that this was not the way to peace ; and conse- 
quently he did not enforce upon his follow cis the practice of too 
hard self-penance but advised them to follow a middle way, that is 
to say, a simple life but one free from self-torture Mahfivira also 
had practised asceticism but Muth a difleicnt result; for he had 
found in its severest forms the road to deliveiance, and did not 
hesitate to recommend iialccdncss, sclf-toi tiire, and death bj'stai ra- 
tion as the surest means of reaching final annihilation; and the 
Jains proud of their oma austciities often stigmatise the Buddhists 
as given to greed and luxiny. Buddha alwn3’s named his disciples 
against hurting or causing pain to any living being, but IMalifivIra 
fell into exaggerations even here, and ho seems in icality often to 
care much more for tlio secuiitj' of animals and plants than for 
that of human beings Such instances of a dccp-iooted diveigcnce 
in views could easily be multiplied, but nhat has been already 
pointed out is sufficient to piove that the Jains and Buddhists 
were in fact too far asunder to be able to inflict any ver} serious 
damage on each other. But this does not mean, honever, that 
rivalry and hatred did not exist between them, such feelings 
certainly did exist, and we need not doubt that these rivals did 
their best to annoy each other according to their abilities and 
opportunities. 

A far more dangerous rival of Maliavli-a was Gosala. Not only 
was his doctrine, although differing on many points, mainl}’ taken 
from the tenets of MahaviraS^but his whole mode of life also, in 
its insistence on nakedness and on the utter depiivation of all 
comforts, bore a close resemblance to that of the Jams Between 
two sects so nearly related the transition must have been easy, 
and pious people may not always have been quite sure whether 
they were honouring the adherents of one sect or of the other. 
The Jain scriptures admit that Go^la had a gi eat many followers iii 
gravasti; and, if we may trust their hints as to his laxity in moral 
majors, it is possible that his doctrine may for some' people have 
possessed other attractions than those of asceticism and holiness. 
Although Mahavira is said not to have had any personal meeting 
with Gosala until shortly before the death of the latter it seems 
clear that they carried on a bitter war against each other through 
their followers. Finally, in the sixteenth year of his career ns a 
prophet, Mahavira visited gravasti, the head-quarters of his mortal 

1 Op HastingB’ Eneyolopadta, vol i, p. 261, for further dotads 
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enemy. Hie account given by the Jains tells us that, at this 
meeting, Mahavira inflicted a final blow on his adversary, and that 
Go^la died a week afterwards, paving passed his last days m a 
state of dGrunkenness and mental imbecility, but showing some signs 
of repentance at the last, j But the story is rather confused, and it 
seems doubtful to what extent we may trust it. However, it may 
be regarded as beyond dispute that Mahavira was considerably 
reheved by the death of his opponent, and, according to the 
Bhagavati-sutra, he took a rather strange revenge on the dead man 
"Tiy descnbing to his disciples all the wicked deeds he would have 
"to perform, and all the pains he would have to suffer in future 
existences, thus to a certam degree anticipating Dante's treatment 
of his adversaries.) The death of Gosala occurred shortly after 
^atagatru had gained accession to the throne of Magadha by the 
murdei ofhis&ther. 

Even withm the Jain church there occurred certam schismatical 
difficulties at this time In the fourteenth year of Mahavira’s 
office as prophet, his nephew and son-m-law, Jamah, headed an 
oppositten agamst him, and similarly, two years afterwards, a holy 
man in the community, named Hsagutta, made an attack on a 
certam point in Mahavira’s doctrme ‘!But both of these schisms 
merely concerned tnfles, and seem to have caused no great 
trouble, as they were speedily stopped by the authority of the 
prophet himself JamaJi, however, peisisted in his heretical 
opinions until his death. 

Mahavira survived his hated rival Gosala for sixteen years, and 
probably witnessed the rapid progress of his forth durmg the reign 
of Ajata^atru, who seems to have been a supporter of the Jains, if 
we may infer that gratitude is the motive which leads them to 
makfi excuses for the homble murder of his father, Bimbisara. 
tjHowever, we are not_mfonned of any i^ecial events happening^ 
during the last penod of his Me, which may have been as 
monotonous as that of most religious mendicant^ He diei^ after 
having reached an age o ^2 yea rs, in the house of kmg Hastipala's 
scribe in the little town of Pawa near Bajagriha, a place still 
visited by thousands of Jain pilgnms This event may have 
occurred at the end of the rainy season in the year 468 B c. Thus, 
he had survived both of his pnncipal adversaries, for Buddha's | 
decease most probably took place at least ten, if not fifteen, years 
earher^ 


I For resBons why the Bnddhist aoootmt, according to which MebSTa» died before 
Buddha, is not accepted here, see Charpentier, Ind. Ant , 1914, p 177. 
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Out of the eleven ganadliaras * heads of the school/ or apostles, 
of Mahavira only one survived him, viz Sudhamian, who became 
the first pontiff of the new church after his master. Absolutely 
nothing is Icnown concerning the fate of the community for more 
than 160 years after the death of its founder beyond the very 
scanty conclusions which may be drawn from the legendary tales 
related by later Jain vTitcrs, above all by the great Hcmachandra, 
According to these authorities,'' Ajatacati 11 11 as succeeded by his 
son TJdayin, a pi nice, who may have leigncd for a considerable' 
time, and who was a firm upholder of the Jain religion ‘1 But the 
irony of fate was visible even heie, for the ^cly favour which he 
had bestowed upon the Jains proved to be the cause of his ruin^ a 
prince whose father he had dethioned plotted against his life; and, 
aware of the welcome accorded to the Jains by Udrijin, he cnteicd 
lus palace in the disguise of a Jam monk, and murdered him m the 
night. Tliis happened 60 yeara after ^lahfivira’s decease. Tlie 
dynasty of the nine Nandas, somewhat ill-famcd in other records 
which call its founder the son of a courtezan and a baiber*, then 
came to the thioiie of Magadlia. Iloaevcr, the Jains do not share 
'the bad opinion of these kings which was held by the Buddhists ^ 
This fact seems to suggest that the Nanda kings weie not un- 
fovourably inclined towaids the Jam religion, and this inference 
gains some support from another source, for the badly mutilated 
inscription of Kharavela, king of Kaliiiga and a faithfiil Jam, 
mentions, apparently, m one passage * long Nanda ’ 111 unmistakable 
connexion with ‘an idol of the fiist Jma*.’ But the reign of the 
Nandas is one 'of the daikest even of the many hopelessly dark 
epochs m the history of ancient India. 

The last of the Nandas was dethroned by Chandragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty, mth the aid of the great statesman, 
Ohanakya, within a few years of the departure of Alexander the 
Great from India. ‘'The Jams put the date of Chandragupta’s 
accession m 313 (312) B c., that is to say, eight years later than 
the Buddhists This date coincides probably ivith a year which 
marks an epoch in the history of the Jam cIiui’cIl' Sudharman the 
first pontiff, had died twenty years after his master, leaving the 
mitre to Jambu, who held his high office for 44 years, dying at a 
time nearly comcident with the accession of the Nandas. After hini 
passed three generations of pontiffe, and, in the time of the last 
Nanda, the Jam church was governed by two high-pnests Sambhu- 
tavijaya and Bhadrabahu, the author of the biography of Mahavii-a 

1 See however Chapter xm, pp 313-4 = Of InA Ant , 1914, p 173 
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quoted above. These two were the last who knew perfectly the 
fourteen or divisions of the most ancient Jam scnptures, 

{^and Sambhutavijaya is said to have died in the same year m which 
Ghandragupta took possession of the throne ^ At the same tune a 
dreadful fanune lastmg for twelve years devastated the region of 
Bengal, and Bhadrabahu, seemg that this evil time would provoke 
numerous offences agamst the ecclesiastical rules, thought it prudent 
to escape Gathering his followers together, therefore, he emigrated, 
and took up his abode m the country of Xamata m Southern India. 
The whole commumty, however, did not follow him. Many Jams 
remained m Magadha and other places imder the spiritual leader- 
ship of Sthulabhadra, a disciple of Sambhutavijaya. 

At the end of the famme the emigrants returned, but at this 
tune Bhadrabahu seems to have laid down his leadership of the 
church, and to have retired to NepM m order to pass the remainder 
of his life m penance, leavmg the succession to Sthulabhadra. 
There is no reason to believe the account given by the Digambaras, 
accordmg to which he was murdered by his own disciples But, in 
any case, this tune seems to have been one of misfortune for the 
Jam church, and there can be no doubt it was then, ie <about 
^31)0 BO, that the great schism ongmated, which has ever smce 
divided the community in two great sects, the Qvetambaras and 
the Digambaras ' The returmng monks, who had during the femme » 
stnctly observed the rules m all their seventy, were discon- 
tented with the conduct of the brethren who had remained m 
Magadha, and stigmatised them as heretics of wrong feith and lax 
disciplme. Moreover, dunng this tune of dissolution, the old 
canon had fallen into obhvion, and consequently the monks who 
had remained m Magadha convoked a great council atj^tabputra, 
the modern Patna, in order to collect and revise the scnptures 
/!&owever, this proved to be an undeilakmg of extraordmaiy 
^ difficulty, smce the pUrvas or older parts were known perfectly 
only to Bhadrabahu, who had at this time already settled in Ifepal , 
and Sthulabhadra, who went there m person, although he learnt 
from his predecessor all the fourteen purvas, was forbidden to 
teach more tha.n the first ten of them to others The canon 
established by the Council was therefoie a fragmentary one, and 
in it, to some extent, new scnptures took the place of the old.^ In 
some degree it may be represented by the present canon of the 
Qvetambaras, since that too is preserved m a somewhat disorderly 
condition. Tha retmumg monks, the spintnal ancestors of the 
Digambaras, seem to have taken no part m the council,i and to 
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have proclaimed that the real canon had been hopelessly lost; and 
even to the present day they have continued to hold the same 
opinion (They regaid the -whole canon of the Qvetambaras, the 
Siddlianta as it is called, as merely a late and unauthoritative 
collection of works, brought together by Jinachandra in Valabhl at 
a far later date ' 

But probably the difficulties which beset the Jain church at 
thiH period were not only intenial. As is well known, the Jains 
nowadays are settled principally in Wcsieni India, Gujarat, etc. 
That they have been there for a veiy long time is certain, since 
their non-canonical writings, as well as cpigi aphical documents, bear 
witness at an early date to their influence in these parts of India. 

^^As the historical records of the sect have very little to tell us of 
the reign of Chandragupta and his son Bindusara, and perhaps even 
still less of the gieat A 9 oka, it seems probable that they had 
already in the third century B.O. begun to lose their foothold in 
Eastern India.^ The manual of politics by Chrinak}a describes a 
purely Brahman society ) and it may perhaps not be too hazai dons 
to infer fi’om tins fact tliat the fiist rise of the Maurj’a d 3 Tia 8 ty may 
have marked an attempt to restore the Biahman po^er and so 
check the rising influence of the hctciodox communities If so, 
this policy was ceitaiiily abandoned by A^oka uhose /cal for 
Buddlusm may have been one of the main causes for the downfall 
of his great empire immediately after his death. It is iiuo that 
A^oka in one of his edicts mentions his pi otcctioii of the mi granthas 
as well as of the Buddliists and other pious men ; but any attempt 
to prove a greater interest on his part in the welfai c of the Jains 
must fail, unsupported as it is by the sciiptiircs of the Jains them- 
selves. (it is true too that Khaiavela, king of Kalinga, who, although 
his exact date may be doubted, certainly lived a considerable 
time after A 9 oka, displayed a great zeal for the Jain religion ; but 
it seems quite clear that, at the time of A9oka’s death, the Jains 
had practically lost their connexion ^nth Eastern India* since 
they apparently know nothing of his grandson Da 9 aratha, vho 
succeeded him in Magadha, and, of the following princes, only the 
usurperPu8hyamitra,a patron of Brahmanism, is mentioned by them. 
On the other hand, they tell us that Samprati, another gi*andson of 
A 9 oka who reigned probably in Ujjain, was a strong suppoi*ter of 
their religion, and his capital seems to have played at tlus tune an 
important r6le in the history of Jainism. ^ 

As we have seen, in about 300 bo. the division of the Jain 
church into the two great sects of the (Jvetambaras andDigambaras 
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had probably already began. The fi nal se paration between the 
tiro communities is, no doubi^ reported not to have taken jplace 
before 79 or 82 ; but the list of teacEefs~and' schools in the 
Kalpasutra and the numerous inscriptions from Mathura, irhich 
date mostly the time of the later Kushana Mugs, ne. after 
78 A.D , afford sufficient proof that the Qvetambara community was 
not only established but had become subdivided into smaller sects 
at an earlier period. > This is especially clear from the frequent 
mention of nuns in the Mathura inscriptions; for it is only the 
Qvetambaras ufrq give women admission into the order. Every- 
thing^ tends to show that the^Jains were probably already at this 
time (300 B.G.) gradually losing their position in the kingdom of 
Magadha, and that they had begun their migration towards the 
Western part of India, ^ where they settled, and where they have 
retained their settleinents to the present day.^ Attention has 
already been called to the fact that the later Jam authors mention 
TJjjain as a place where their rehgion had already gained a strong 
foothold in the age of Acoka and his immediate successors C Another 
locali^ m which the Jains seem to have been firmly established, 
fronTthe middl e of .the,secpnd century. bjd_ onivards,jvasJtfathura >' 
in the old kingdom of the Qurasenas, known at an earlier date, 
eg. by Megasthenes (300 bo), as the centre of Krishna-worsbip 
(^The numerous inscriptions, excavated in this city by General 
Cunmngham and Dr Fuhrer, and deciphered by Professor Buhler, 
tell us about a wide-spread and firmly established Jain community, 
strongly supported by pious lay devotees, and very zealous in the 
consecration and worship of images and shnnes dedicated to 
Mahavira and his predecessors ^ An mscription, probably dated 
from 167 A-D. (=79 Qaka), mentions the Vodva tope as ‘built by 
the gods,’ which, as Buhler rightly remarks, proves that it in the 
second century A.D. must have been of considerable age as every- 
thing concermng its ongm had been already forgotten. 

Except the long lists of teacher^ often more or less apocryphal, 
which have been preserved by the modem subdivisions of the Jain 
commumty, there exist practically no historical records concerning 
the Jam church in the centuries immediately precedmg our era. 

(.Ckdy, .qnejegend, the ‘the story of the 

teacher Kalaka/ tells us about some events which are supposed to 
have taken place m IJjjain and other parts of Western India during 
the first part of the &st century B.O, or immediately before the 
foundation of tim Vikrama era in 58 B a This legend is perhaps 
not totally devoid of all historical mterest.} For it records how 
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( the Jain saint Kalaka, having been insulted by king Gardabhilla of 
Djjain, who, according to various tiaditions, was the father of the 
famous Vikramaditya, went in his dcsiie for revenge to the land of 
the Qakas, whoso king was styled ‘King of Kings’ (saliunusdUt) 
Tins title, in its Greek and Indian forms, was ceitainly borne by 
the ^H/ka kings of the Punjab, Maues and Ins successors, who belong 
to this period ; and, as it actually apjieais in the form shaonano 
shao on the coins of their successors, tho Kushana moimrchs, wo 
are perhaps justified in concluding that the legend is to some 
extent historical in chaiactcr.' However this may be, the story 
goes on to tell us that Kalaka pcisuadcd a number of ^aka satraps 
to invade Ujjain and ovei throw the dynasty of Gardabhilla; but 
that, some years afterwaids, his son, the gloiious Vikiamiiditya, 
lepelled the invaders and rc-cstablished the tin one of Ins ancestors. 
What the histoiical foundation of this legend may be, is u holly 
uncertain — ^perhaps it contains faint iccolicctions of the Scythian 
dominion in Western India dining the fiist ccntuiy bc In any 
case, it seems undoubtedly to give further proof of the connexion 
of the Jains ivith Ujjain, a f.ict indicated also by their use of tho 
Vikrama era, which was established in tho countiy of Mfibifi, of 
which Ujjain was tho capital. 

Thus, the history of the Jains during these centuries is 
enveloped in almost total darkness, nor have mc any further 
information as to the internal conditions of tho community. 

' Almost the only light thiovTi upon these comes fiom the Mathura 
insciiptions, which incidentally mention a nuinber of various 
branches, schools, and families of the Jam community Fiom this 
source, too, we learn tho names of teachers who under difierent 
titles acted as spiritual leaders of these subdivisions, and of monks 
and nuns who practised then austere life iiiider their Icadei'ship. ' 
Much the same religious conditions as aie shoini by the inscrip- 
tions have been preserved in the Jain chinch till the piesentday, 
although the names and external foims of the sects and the 
monastic schools may have changed iii tho com so of twenty 
centuries Moieover, the inscriptions mention the names of a 
vast number of these pious lay people, both male and female, who, 
in all ages, by providing the monks and nuns intli their scanty 
livelihood, have proved one of the firmest means of support for the 
Jain church, and whoso zeal for their religion is attested by tho 
numerous gifts of objecte for worship recorded in the inscnptions. ^ 
Dr Hoernle^ is no doubt right in maintaining that this good or- 

1 Proceed of the Ae Soe of Bengal, ^ 58 
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ganisation of the Jain lay community must have been a fe^ctor of 
the greatest importance to^ tHe''cEurch during the whole of its 
^ existence, and may have been one of the main reasons why the 
Jain religion continued to keep its position in India, whilst its far 
more important rival, Buddhism, was entirely swept away by 
the Brahman reaction. The mfiexible conservatism* of the small 
Jam community in holdiog fast to its original institutions and 
doctrine has probably been the chief cause of its survival durmg 
periods of severe affliction, for,l^ Professor Jacobi has pomted 
out long ago^, there can be little doubt, that the most important 
doctnnes of the Jam rehgion have remamed practically unaltered 
since the first great separation m the time of Bhadrabahu about 
300 B C ) And, although a number of the less vital rules concerning 
the life and practices of monks and laymen, which we find recorded 
in the holy scriptures, may have fallen into oblivion or disuse' there 
is no reason to doubt that the religious life of the Jam community 
is now substantially the same as it was two thousand years ago. ' 
It must be confessed firom this that an absolute refusal to admit ^ 
changes has been the strongest safeguard of the Jams To what 
extent the well-known quofcition ut sxwA aut non stnf’ may 
be apphcable to the Jains of our days, may be questioned, but thei 
nngtd arly ..pnmitive idea that even lifeless matter is animated by' 
a soul, and the austerest perhaps of all known codes of disciplmary 
roles seem scarcely congruent with modeim innovations 

In the preceding pages an attempt has been made to give a 
brief sketch of the Mstory o f. the J ain church fi’om its foundation 
or reformation by Mahavira about 500 B 0 ,down to the beginning 
of our era, Wliile we possess materials which enable us to con- 
struct a fairly clear biography of the prophet, and while we have 
at least some information concerning the events which preceded and 
were contemporary with the beginmng of the great separation 
between Qvetambaras and Digambaras about 300 b c./;^the' follow- 
ing period IS almost totally devoid of any lustoncal lecord . ) And 
this is not the only blank in Jam ecclesiastical histoiy. /Scarcely 
more is known concerning the fate of the Jam church during the 
early centuries of our era down to the time of the great council of 
Valabhi, m the fifth or at the beginning of the sixth century A.D, 
when the canon was written down m its present foim.) The Jam 
church has never had a very great number of adheients, it has 
never attempted — at least not on any grand scale — to preach its 
doctnnesjthrpugh nnssionanes. outside India, Never nsmg to an 
^ Z DM 6 ,yol xjcxTin, pp 17 sq 
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/ overpowering height but at the same time never sharing the fate of 
1 its rival, Buddlusm, that of complete extinction in its native land, 
/ it has led a quiet existence through the centuries and has kept its 
place amongst the religious systems of India till the present day, 
thanks to its excellent organisation and to its scrupulous care for 
the preservation of ancient customs, institutions, and doctrine, i 



OHAPTEE VII 

THE EAELY HISTORY OP THE BUDDHISTS* 

1 Prb-Buddhistio 

The early history of the Buddhists should properly begin for 
enough back befoie the birth of the Buddha to throw light on the 
causes that were at work in producing the nse and progress of the 
Buddhist lefoimer Unfortunately, even after all that has been 
written on the subject of early Buddhist chronology, we are 
still uncertain as to the exact ^ate of the B uddha’s . birth.(^ The 
Sate 483 BO which is adopted^ m this History must still be 
regarded as provisional Tlie causes of this uncertainty which 
weie explained by the piesent writer in 1877 stiU remain the 
same : 

If the dite for Asoka is placed too earlj in the Ceylon chronicles, can we still 
trust the 218 years which they allege to hare elapsed from the commencement of 
the Buddhist era down to the time of Asoka? If so we haie only to add that 
number to the correct date of Asoka, and thus fix the Buddhist era [the date of 
the Buddha’s death] at 483 b o or shortly aftei Of the ansuer to this question, 
there can I think, be no doubt. Wo can not^ 

This statement was followed by an analysis of the details of the 
lists of kings and teachers, the length of whose leigns or lives, 
added together, amount to this penod of 218 years The analysis 
shows how little the hst can be rehed on. The fact is that all 
such calculations are of veiy doubtful validity when they have 
to be made backwards for any lengthened penod Sinologists, 
Assynologists, Egyptologists have not been able to agree on results 
sought by thiH method , and, though Archbishop Usher’s attempt 
to discover m this "way, from the Hebrew records, the correct date 
of the creation was long accepted, it is now mere matter for 
dension. As is well known, even the Christian chronologists, 
though the interval they had to cover was very short, were wrong 
in their calculation of our Chnstian era. The Ceylon chromclers 
may have been as much more wrong as the interval they had to 

1 In the Buddhist chapters names and titles appear in their Pah form 

® Aneimt Coins and Measures of Ceylon, p 44 of the separate edition (Ijondon, 1877) 

7—2 
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account for was longer. We must admit that they tried their 
best, and were not so ntteily at sea as the Irish church-dignitary. 
But we do not even know who made the calculation. Wo first 
hear of it in the fourth century A.D., and are only entitled to con- 
clude that at that date the belief in the 218 years was accepted by 
most of those Buddhists who continued in possession of the ancient 
traditions^ 

There have been endeavours, on the basis of other traditions, 
to arrive at a moie exact date for the birth of the Buddlia". It is 


sufiicient to state that each of these is open to still more serious 
objection. We must be satisfied to accept, as a working hypothesis 
only, and not as an ascertained fact, the general belief among 
modern European scholais that the peiiod for the Buddha’s 
activity may be approximately assigned to the sixth centuiy bo.' 

In pievious chapteis of this volume will bo found the story, 
drawn from the Brahman litqrature, of the gradual establishment 
in Northern India of the Ai^an supicmacy For the period just 
before the rise of Buddhism (say the seventh century b 0 .) this 
literature tells us very little about political movements {^Tho 
Buddhist books also are devoted to ideas rather than to histoiical 
events,) and pass over, as of no value to their main objects, the 
dates and doings and dynastic vicissitudes of the kinglets befoio 
their own time The fact that they do so is histoiically iinpoi taut, 
and we should do wrong in ignoring, m a history of India, the 
histoiy of the ideas held by the Indian peoples. But the fact 
lemains. It is only quite incidentally that we can gather, fiom 
stories, anecdotes, or legends in these books, any infoniiation that 
can be called political. C.Of that leferring to the pi e-Buddhist 
period the most important is perhaps the list of the Sixteen Great 
Powers, or the Sixteen Gieat Nations, found 111 several places in 
the early books®. ) It is a mere mnemonic list and runs as follows : 


1 An^ 

2 Mngadha 

3 E&sl 

4 Eosala 
6 Vnjjl 

6 Mallfii 

7 Chotl 

8 Vamsa 


9 Kuru 

10 Pafichfiln. 

11 Maccha, 

12 SQrasena 

13 Assakil 

14 Aviintl 
16 Gandhru l 
10 Eain 1 } 0 ]fi 


> For the recent literature from the point of view of those who accept the 218 jears 
as ooriect sec Geiger, Maliavatiua (English translation), pp xxii-xxxvi 

^ See, for instance, the various results detailed by Wlntemitz, Oesehtehte der 
tndt$chen Littcratur, n, i, 2, note 1 

8 AAguttara i, 213 , iv, 252, 266, 260 Beferred to in MahdvaHu n, 2, line 16 
Of the note in Vtnaya Texts, n, 140 
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When a mnemonic phrase or verse of this kind is found in identi- 
cal terms in different parts of the various anthologies of which the 
Buddhist canon consists, the most probable explanation is that it had 
been current m the community before the books were put together 
as we now have them, and that it is therefore older than those ^ 
collections in which it is found ^ As this particular list is found 
in two of the oldest books in the canon it would foUow that it is, 
comparatively speaking, very old. It may even be pre-Buddhist — 
a list handed down among the bards, and adopted from them by 
the early Buddhists) For it does not fitly describe the conditions 
which, as we know quite well, prevailed during the Buddha’s life- 
time) Then the Kosala mountaineers had already conquered 
Benares (K^i), the Angas were absorbed into the kingdom of 
Magadhas, and the Assakas probably belonged to Avanti. In our 
list all these three are still regarded as independent and important 
nations , and that the list is more or less correct for a penod 
before the rise of Buddhism is confirmed by an ancient rune pre- 
served m the Digha®, and reproduced (in a very corrupt form, it is. 
true) m one of the oldest San sknt -Buddh^ttexts^ It runs . 

I Dantapura of the Kalingas, and Fotana of the Assaka^ 

Mahissati for the Arantis, Boruka m the Sovira land, 

Mithila foi the Videhas, and ChampE among the Angas, 

And Benares for the Essis— all these did MahE-Gorinda plan. 

We have here seven temtones evidently, from the context, 
regarded as the principal ones, before the nse of Buddhism, in the 
centre of what was then known as Jambudipa (India) (Though 
qmte independent of the list just discussed these mnemonic verses 
tell a similar story Here also appear the Assakas, Angas, and 
Kasis Only the Kahugas are added, and the name of their 
capital, Dantapura, 'the Tooth mty,’ shows incidentally that the 
sacred tooth, afterwards taken from Dantapura -to Ceylon was 
believed, when this hst was drawn up, to have been already an , 
object of reverence before the time of the Buddha. This tradition 
of a pre-Buddhist Dantapura, fre'quently referred to in the 
Jatakas, is thus shown to be really of much greater age) And it is 
clear that at the time when the four Nikayas were put into their 
present form* it was behoved that, before the Buddha’s hfe-time. 


^ Cf Bb D , Buddhut India, p 188 
n, 235, translated m DtaJoguei of the Buddha, n, 270 

* Mahaiatt u m, 208, 209 

* Bor the Kikajas and their probable date, v tnf , pp 195-6 
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the distribution of power in Northoni India, had been diircrcnt fi oin 
what it afterwards became. 

^ In an appendix to the Diglia verso the names of the seven kings of 
the seven nations aie given, and it is curious that they aic called the 
seven Bhai atas. Tlicir names are Sattabhu, Bi alunadatta, Vessnbhu, 
Bhaiata, Renu, and two Dliataiattlias; but tho iccoid docs not 
tell us which of tho seven nations each belongs to.' In an interest- 
ing stoiy at Jataka III, 470\ tho hero is Bharata, king of tho 
Soviras, reigning at Roruva This is most probably meant for the 
same man as tho Bharata of the Digha passage ; and u c may 
therefore apportion him to the Soviras The mention of Rciiu in 
a list of ancient kings of Benares given in the Dip iii, 30-40 
probably refeis to tho Renu of our passage since tho same rare 
name is given in both places ns the name of tho father of Renu 
On the other hand the King Renu of Jataka iv, 1 14 is evidently 
not meant to be tho same as this one Tlnco of tho othci four 
names also lecur (not Sattabhu) ; but no infcicnce can bo drawn 
that tho same people are meant 

There are lists of pic-Buddhist Rajas (whatever that term may 
signif}^ in the chionicles and common taiics. But they can only be 
ovidonco of beliefs hold at a Into date , they have not yot been 
tabulated or sifted; and it Mould not bo safe to ha/.aid a prophecy 
that, even ivhcii they shall have been, tlicic ivill be found anything 
of much value, 

2. India in the Buddha’s time ; the Clans 

Thcio IS no chapter or even paingraph in tho eaily Pali books 
desciibing tho political conditions of Koith India during the life- 
time of tho Buddha* CBut there arc a considerable number of 
incidental references, all the more valuable peihaps because they 
are puiely incidental, that, if collected and ariangcd, give us a 
pictuie, no doubt imperfect, but still fairly coiiect as far as it 
goes, of the general condition^ as they appeared to the composeis 
of the paragraphs in which the incidental refciences occur ^ Tliey 
Mere collected in the piesent writer’s Buddhist India , and to 
that work the reader is referred for a fuller account. Considera- 
tions of space render it possible to state hero only tho more 
important of the conclusions which these rofeiences compel us to 
draw. 

1 Tho roforonoos aro to tho Pali text of tho Jntn1.a In tho English translation tho 
volumoB correspond, and tho pages of tho original aro mdioatod in square braokots 
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Of these the most fiat-reaching, and in some respects the most 
surprising, is the fact that we find not-OHly-cai e_or two nowerfiil 
monarchies, and several kingdoms of lesser importance— hke the 
German duchies or the kingdoms m England at the time of the 
Heptarchy — but also a number of repubhcs , some with complete, 
some with a more or less modified independence , and on^r 

^This remmds us of the political 
situation at about the same period in Greece. We shall find a 
similar analogy, due to similar causes, in other matters also ^ If 
not pressed too far the analogy will be as useful as it is certainly 
interesting. 

The following is a list of the republics actually referred to by 
name in the oldest Pali records. Some mentioned by Megasthenes 
are added to it 

^ 1 The Sakiyas, capital Eapilavatthu ^ 

2 The Bulls, capital Allakappa 

3 The Eala.inas, capital Eesapntta 

4 The Bhaggas, capital on 8unisam3.Ta Hill 

B The Eohyas, capital B&magEma 

6 The Mallas, capital Pava 

7 The Mallas, capita! Eusinara 

8 The Monyas, capital Fipphalirana 

9 The Yidehas, capital Mithila 
10 The Licchayis, capital Yesall 

11-15 Tnbes, as yet unidentified, mentioned ^ 
by Megasthenes 

^os 1-10 occupied in the sixth century b,c the whole country 
east of Kosala between the mountains and the Ganges..' Those 
mentioned, as is reported in other authors, by Megasthenes seem 
to have dwelt in his time on the sea-coast of the extreme west of 
India north of the gulf of Cutch^ It is naturally m relation to 
the Sakiya s that we have the greatest amount of detail. Their 
territory included the lower slopes of the Himalayas, and the 
glonous view of the long range of snowy peaks is visible, weather 
permitting, from every part of the land. We do not know its 
boundaries or how far it extended up into the hills or down into 
the plainfl. But the territory must have been considerable. <^We 
hear of a number of towns besides the capital — Chatuma, Sama- 
gama, Khomadussa, Silavati, Medalumpa, Nagaraka, Ulumpa, ) 
Devadaha, and Sakkara. And according to an ancient tradition 
preserved m the Commentary on the Digha* there were 80.000 ^ 


^ M'Cnndle, Ancient India as described by Megasthenes, p 144, cf p 166. 
^ See Bh D , Dialogues of the Buddha, i, 147 
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families Jn the, clan Tliis number (it is noteworthy that the 
auspicious number 84,000 was not chosen) would, allowing for 
children and dependents, mean a population of at least half a 
million. It would bo absurd to take this tradition as a correct, or 
even as an official enumeiation. We do not even know who fust 
made the calculation. But it would be equally absuid deliberately 
to Ignore it. It is at least inteiesting to find that even as late 
as Buddhaghosa the traditional estimate of the number of the 
Saldyans was still, jn spite of the temptation to magnify the extent 
of the ‘kingdom' which the Buddha renounced, so limited and so 
reasonable as this 

The administrative business of the clan, and also the more 
important judicial acts, were carried out in public asscmbl}', at 
which young and old were alike presents The meetings uere held 
in a mote-hall — a meie roof suppoitcd by pillars, u'lthout ualls. 
It IS called sai(itMgara, a technical term nc\er used of the 
council chamber of longs®. 

We have no account of the manner in udiich the jn occedings were 
conducted in the Sfikiya mote-hall But in the Mahu-Govinda Sut- 
tanta there is an account of a palaver in Sakka’s heaven, evidently 
modelled more or less on the proceedings in a clan meeting I All are ' 
seated in a specified 01 der. After the president has laid the proposed 
business before the assemblyothersspcakupon it,and Recorders take 
charge of the unanimous decision ai rived at®. The actions of gods 
are dra^vn in imitation of those of men' We may be sure that the 
composers and repeaters of this story, themselves for the most 
part belonging to the fi-ee clans (and, if not, to neighbouring clans 
familiar with tribal meetings) would make use of their knowledge 
of what was constantly done at the mote-hall assemblies''^ Tin's is 
confirmed by the proceedings adopted in the rules observed at 
formal meetings of the Chapteis of the Buddhist Order. Quite a 
number of cases are given in the Canon Law* ;''and in no single 
case, apparently, is there question of deciding the point at issue 
by voting on a motion moved. Either the decision is regarded as 
unanimous ; or, if difference of opinion is manifest, then the 
matter is referred for arbitration to a committee of referees®) It 
is even quite possible that certain of the technical teims found in 
the Rules of the Order { nattz for ‘motion,’ vJbhaliila for ‘lefcrenco 


1 D I, 91 ® Boo tho passages quoted oXJ PT S ^ 1900, 05 

> Translated in Dialoguet, vol n, pp 269-264 

* Translated m Ehys Davids’ and Oldenborg’s Vtnaya Texts See espooially vol 
m, pp 44 IT Vtnaya Texts, m, pp 49 ff ^ * 
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to arbitration/ etc.), a re taken from t hose,in-nse at -the mote- 
halls of the free clans. But horrever that may be, Tre are justified 
by this evidence m concluding that the method of procedure 
generally adopted in the mote-halls was not, as in modem parha- 
ments, by voting on a motion, but rather as just above explained. ' 

A single ^i^(how or for what period chosen we do not know) 
was_elected as office holder, presiding over the Senate, and, if no 
senate were in session, over the state He bore the title of RO,ja 
which in this connexion does not mean king, but rather sometl^^ 
like the Roman consul , or the Greek arckmi . We hear at one 
time that Bhaddiya, a young cousin of the Buddha was ‘raja’^ at 
another that the B uddha' s father S uddho dana (elsewhere spoken 
of as a simple clansman, Suddhodana the Sakiyan), hdd that 
rank®. 

We hear of mote-halls at some of the other towns besides the 
capital, Kapilavatthu And no doubt all the more important 
places had them ( The local afiairs of each village were carried 
on in open assembl y_of .thejiouseholders held m the groves .which, 
then as now, formed so distinctive a feature in the long and level 
alluvial plain 

The clan subsisted on the produce of their i jce fields and their 
cattle . The villages were of grouped, not scattered, huts on the 
margin of the rice field. The cattle wandered in harvest time, 
under the charge of a village herdsman, through the adjoining 
forest (of which the village groves were a remnant), and over 
which the Sakiyan peasantry had common rights. Men of ce rtain 
sp ecial cra|ts, most probably not Sakiyans by birth — caipenters, 
smiths, and potters for instance — had villages of their own ; and so 
also had the %ahmans whose services were often in request for 
all kinds of magic The villages were separated one from another 
by forest jungle, the remains of the Great Wood (the Mdhdivand), 
portioDB of Avhich are so frequently mentioned as still surviving 
throughout the clanships. The jungle was infested from time to 
time by robbers, sometimes runaway slaves t^But we hear of no ^ 
crime (and theie was probably not very much) in the villages 
themselves — each of them a tiny self-governed republic ! 

C Tradition tells that the neighbounng clan, the Kohyas, were 
closely related by descent with the Sakiyas Vbut we are not told 
much about the former (j\ve of their townships besides the 


* Vtnaya n, 181 

* Sumahgala i, 253 S 


" JDiffha n, 62 
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capital arc relcrrcd to by name — Jlalulda-vasanaS Sajjanola®, 
Ssipuga’, Uttara'*, and Kakkara-patta® Every Koliyan was a 
Vyaggliapajja by anmamo, just as every Sfikiyan was a Qotaina; 
and in tradition the name of their capital Hamagainn, so called 
after the Kama who founded it, is once given ns either Kola- 
nagara or Vyagghapajja®. /The eentral authorities of the clan 
were served by a body of peons or police, distinguished, ns by a 
kind of uniform, by a special form ol hcad-dicss^ These men had 
a bad repul ation for extortion and violence In the othei clans 
we ai*e told only of oi dinary servants. The tiadition that the 
Koliyans and Sakiyans built a dam over the ri\er Kohini which 
separated their territoiies, and that they afterwards quniiellcd 
over the distribution of the store of water®, may very w'ell bo 
founded on fact ) 

I Of the form of govcinmcnt in the Vaijian confcdeincy, com- 
prising the Licchavis, the Videhas, and other clans, we have tw’o 
traditions, Jain and Buddhist®. > Tliey are not veiy clear, and do 
not icfer to the same matters, the Jain being on military nflairs, 
while the Buddhist refeis to judicial pioccdiirc. 


The Kingdoms. I. Kosala 


Kosala was the most important of the kingdoms in North India 
during the lifetime of the Buddha Its exact boiindai ics ai e not 
known. \But it must have boidcrcd on the Ganges in its sweep 
downwards in a south-easterly direction from the Ilimfilayas to 
the plains at the modern Allalifibad Its iioithciii frontier must 
have been in the hills, in what is now Ncpfil ; its southeni 
boundary was the Ganges; and its eastern^boundary was the 
eastern limit of the Sfikiya territory. For the S.lkiyas, as one of 
our oldest documents leads us to infer, claimed to bo Kosalans*®. 
The total extent of Kosala was theicforo but little less than that 
of Franco to-day. At the same time it is not probable that the 
administration was very much centralised The instance of the 
very thorough Home Rule enjoyed, as wo have scon, by the 
Sakiyas should make us alive to the greater piobability that 
autonomous local bodies, with larger power than the village 
eommunities, which were of course left undisturbed, were still in 
existence throughout this wide territoij'. ; 


> M I, 387, 8 V, 115 
* 8 IV, 8d0 
1 8 IV, 341 

** Jiioobi, Jatna 8{Urat, i, zii 


^ A n, 02 
® A IV, 281 
® Jat V, 412-410 
8ulta Ntpdta, veiBO 422. 


* A II, 101 
® Sum I, 202. 
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t One or t\ro of the technical terms in use to describe such 
powers have survived. R marlih ogga for example is the expression 
for a form of tenure peculiar to India The holder of such a 
tenure, the rggd^lwggo, was empowered to exact all dues accrmng 
to the government within the boundaries of the district or estate 
granted to him. But he had not to render to government any 
account of the dues thus received by him. Th^ were his per- 
quisite He could hold his own court^ and occupied in many- 
ways the position of a baron, or lord of the manor. But there was 
a striking difference. He could draw no rent. The peasantry 
had to pay him the tithe of 'the" rice grown; and though the , j 
amount was not always strictly a tithe, and by royal decree could 
be varied in different localities, t he grantee could not vary it. 

So with the import, or ferry, or octroi dutiea The rate of pay- 
ment, and the places at which the levy could be made, were fixed 
by the government. We have not enough cases of this tenure to 
be able to interpret with certamty the meaning of aU the details, 
and limits of space prevent a discussion of them here. But the 
general prmciple is quite clears (It shows how easy would be the " 
grant to local notabilities of locsd government to this extent, and 
how narrow was the hne of distmction between the collection of 
dues by civil servants or farmers of the taxes and them collection 
by a gi'antee in this way This custom, thus traced back to so 
early a penod in the history of India, seems never to have &,llen 
into abeyance. It certainly, in the period under discussion, was of 
manifest advantage. But it must be admitted that it is, to English 
ideas, very strange — so strange that our civihans made the mis- 
take, in Bengal, of regarding all such persons legally empowered to 
collect the land-tax as landlords, and of endowing them accord- 
mgly with the much greater privileges and powers of the English 
landlord. An the Buddhist penod there is no evidence of the 
existence, in North India, of landlords in our sense of that term J 
< It was the rise of this great power, Kosala, in the very centre 
of Northern India, which was the paramount factor in the pohtics , 
of the tune before the Buddhist reform. "> We do not know the 
details of this nse But there are purely mcidental references 
imbedded in the ethical teachings in the Buddhist books whicK 
afford us at least hints as to the final manner of it, and as to the 
date of it. For instance we have the story of Dighavu in the 


^ n 1, 114, 127 , 130 of n, 50 and J)%vy , 620, Fin m, 221, vith the Old Com 
mentaty at 222, M m, 133, Jat n, 344, Sum Ftl i, 245, 246 
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Vinayu*. Tlicre Biahmadatta, king of Kfisi, invades Kosala, wlien 
Dlghiti was king at Savattlii, and conquered and annexed the 
whole count! y , but finally restored it to Dlglilti’s son, with whom 
he had become on very fiiondly terms. Other tiaditions inform 
us on the other hand of several invasions of the Kasi country by 
the then kings of Kosala, Vanka, Dabbasena, and Kamsa’^. And 
when that most excellent story, the Rajovada Jataka® — as good in 
humour as it is in ethics — was first put together to represent two 
kings in conflict, the quite natuial idea was to fix upon kings of 
Kosala and Kasi, and the author docs so accordingly. 

1 No references have so far been found in the books ns to any 
contests between Kosala and any other tribe or nationality. It 
would seem therefoie that the gradual absoiption into Kosala of 
the clans and tubes in the iioitlicrn part of Kosala ns no know it 
in the Buddha’s time took jilace without any such battle, campaign, 
or siege as was sufliciently striking to impicss the popular imagin- 
ation, but that when Kosala came into contact nith Kasi thcic 
ensued a struggle, with vaiying result and lasting thiough several 
reigns, which ended in the complete subjugation of the Kasi 
country by Kamsa, king of Kosala.' 

I As to the approximate period of these events, no see that they 
were supposed to have taken place not only before the time of 
Paseiiadi, who was born about the same tunc as the Buddha and 
lived about as long, but also before the time ol his father the 
Gieat Kosalan. ;Wo have' four kings oi Kosala mentioned as 
taking part in these Avars, and cannot be suie that there Avere not 
others avIio had quieter reigns It Avould bo enough and inoie 
than enough to allow, in round iiumbeis, a century for all these 
kings. And the period cannot bo much longer than that. C For 
the name Brahmadatta could not liaA'o been older than toAvards 
the close of the Brahmana literature, and a ccntuiy and a half 
befoio the biith of the Buddha AA'ould about bung us to that ^ 

The king of Kosala in the Buddha’s time Avas Pasenadi. Ho 
was of the same ago as the Teacher and thougll hover actually 
converted, Avas very favourable to the noAv movement, adopted its 
more elementary teachings, and Avas fond of calliiig upon the 
Buddha either to consult him or simply for conversation A Avholc 
(^'book of the Samyutta® is devoted to such talks, and others aio 
recorded elsewhere ) They are mostly on lehgion or ethics, but 

> Vtnaya TexU, ii, 293-305 
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some pohtacal and personal matters are occasionally mentioned 
incidentally. 

' For instance five ^mjas’ are introduced discussing a point in 
psychology ■with Pasehadi. Whatever the title may exactly imply 
it is probable that we have the leaders of five clans or communities 
that, formerly independent, had, at that time, been absorbed into 
Kosala. Again we hear of a double campaign ( In the first 
Ajatasattu, king of Magadha, attacks Pasenadi m the Kasi country 
and compels him to take refuge in Savatthi^ In the second, 
Pasenadi comes down again into the plains, defeats Ajatasattu, 
and captures him alive Tlien he restores to him the possession 
of his camp and army, and lets him go fi:ee® The commentaries 
inform us that he also gave him, on this occasion his daughter 
Vajira, to wife®'| They also give the reasons for the dispute 
between the two kings ; but this will be better dealt with under 
the next heading Another conversation arises when the king 
comes to tell the teacher of the death of his (the king's) grand- 
mother for whom he expressed his deep devotion and esteem 
She had died at a great age, specified as 120 years, no doubt a 
round number*. At another talk Sumana, the king’s sister, is 
present, and becomes converted. Desinng to enter the Order she 
refrains from doing so in order to take care of tliis same old lady, 
and attains Arahantship while still a lay-woman®. The last and 
longest talk between the two friends took place at Medalumpa in 
the Sakiya country. The king, in much trouble with his feiMy 
and ministers, expressed his admiration, and possibly also some 
envy, at the manner in which the teacher preserved peace in his 
Order. (He then took his last leave with a staking declaration of 
his devotion®. I But even as they were talking the crisis had come, 
i The tradition records that the minister in whose charge the in- 
signia had been left when the king went on alone, had in his 
absence, proclaimed the king's son, Vidudabha, as king Pasenadi 
found himself deserted by all his jieople He huined away to 
Rajagaha to get help from Ajatasattu, and, worn out by worry and 
fatigue, he ^ed outside the gates of the city^ Ajatasattu gave 
him a state funeral, but naturally enough left Vidudabha un- 
disturbed. ) r;.,-' ' 

(The first use the latter made of his new position was to invade 
the Sakiya temtory, and slaughter as many of the clan — ^meu, 

1 s. 1 , 79 * 5 1 , 82-85 » Jat n, 404, it, 343 
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women, and children — as he could catch. Man,v however escaped^, 
and^t is, perhaps, to this remnant that we owe the Piprahwa Tojio 
discovered by Mr Pcpp<S \ Elsewhere® it has been shomi that the 
reasons given for this invasion were probably not the real ones 
But why should the Buddhists have taken pains so claboiately to 
explain away the fact, unless the fact itself had been indisputable? 
This 18 the last we know of Kosala. Wo hear nothing moie of 
Vidudabha, or of his successors if he had any f\\nien the cui tain 
rises again Kosala has been absorbed into Magadha,’^ 

II. Magadha 

This was a narrow strip of country of some considciablc length 
fi’om north to south, and about twelve to fifteen per cent, in aica 
of the size of Kosala. ^ Just as Kosala conesponded very nearly 
to the present province of Oudh, but uas soracuhat laigcr, so 
iMagadlia conesponded in the time of the Buddha to the modem 
district of Patna, but with the addition of the northci n half of the 
modem district of Gaya'i The inhabitants of this region still 
call it Maga, a name doubtless derived from Magadha®. The 
boundaries were probably the Ganges to the noith, the Son to the 
west, a dense foi est reaching to the plateau of Cliota Nagiiur to 
the south, and Anga to the east. The river Champri had been the 
boundary between Magadha and Anga* ‘, but in the Buddha’s time 
Anga was subject to Magadha^it is the king, not of Anga, but of 
Magadha, who makes a land-giant in Anga (that is a gi*ant of the 
government tithe)®, and an Anga village is one of the eighty 
thousand parishes over which the king of Magadha holds rule and 
sovereignty® All the clansmen in each of these two countries arc 
called by Buddhagliosa, princes^ (exactly as he elsewhere calls the 
Sakiyas and Licchavis) The same wi iter says that the two 
kingdoms amounted together to ‘three hundred leagues®.’ It is 
reasonable to suppose, as he was bom and bred in Magadha, 
that he was not so very far wi’ong. But this is said m reference 
to the time of Bimbisara Later on he estimates the area of 
the whole of the'TTnited Kingdom of Magadha, in the tinie of 
Aj^sattu, at five hundred leaguea } We may conclude from this 
that, according to the tradition handed down to Buddhaghosa, the 
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to whom it was the pioper thing to ascribe the laying out of 
ancient cities*. 

On Gotama’s second visit to Rijagaha Bimbisara presented liim 
with the Bamboo Grove, where huts could be built for the 
accommodation of the Older”— just as he endowed also the 
opposite teaching® Wo hear very little about him in tho books. 
He IS not even mentioned in three out of the four Nikayas, and the 
few refeiences in the foui th are of the most nieagi’c kind But the 
Vinaya gives a short account of an attempt made by Ajatasattu to 
kill his father with a sword and in the closing noids of the 
Samafinarpliala there is an allusion to the actual murder nliicli he 
afterwards committed®. The commentaiy on that Suttaiita gives 
a long account of how it hajipcned®. The details may or may not 
be true , \but the main fact that Bimbisara nas put to death by 
his son Ajatasattu may be accepted as historical. The Ccjlon 
chronologists place tins event eight years befoie the Buddha’s 
death, at the time when Bimbisaia, who had come to the tin one 
when he was fifteen, had leigned fifty-two jears^. 

On the death of Bimbisara, Ins wife, the Korala Dei I, is said by 
tradition to have died of giicf®. Tlie goicinment levenucs of an 
estate in Kasi had been settled upon her by Mah.i-Kosala as pm- 
money on her maiiiage At her death the p.ijment of 00111-80 
ceased Ajatasattu then invaded Kasi It seems nici edible that 
tins could have been the real motive of the w-ar, unless the kings 
of that place and time w'ere less expert in inventing pretexts for a 
war which they wanted than modem kings in Europe. The war 
itself is however mentioned in the Canon®, and with some detail 
In the first campaign Ajatasattu out-manoeuvred his aged uncle and 
diove him back upon Savatthi. In the next, howcvei, Pasenadi 
lured his nephew into an ambush, and ho was compelled to 
surrender with all his force But Pasenadi soon set him at libci ty, 
gave him back his army, and, according to the commentary, gave 
him also one of his daughters in maniage * 

In the opening parapaph of the Maha^yartmbbava Suttanta“ 
we hear of Ajatasattu’s intention to attack the Vajjian con- 
federacy, and, as tho first step in the attack, of his building a 
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fortiess at PSitaliputta^ the modem Patna, on the south bank of 
the Ganges, the then boundary between his territory and theirs. 
The minister in charge of this work was a Brahman, known to us 
only by his official title, ‘the Rain-maker’ (FassaJtam) Hefted 
suddenly to the Vajjian capital Vesali, giving out that he had 
barely escaped with his hfe from Ajatasattu. The Vajjians gave 
him refiige and hospitality. He then dwelt among them, carefully 
disseminating lies and slanders until he judged the unity of the 
confederation to be finally broken Three years after his kindly 
reception he gave the hint to his master, who swooped down on 
Vesali, and destroyed it, and treated his relatives very much as 
Vidudablia had tieated his. We can only hope this ghastly story 
of dishonour, treachery, and slaughter is a fairy-tale. The ques- 
tion can only be discussed with profit when we have the whole of 
the commentary before us. 

The son of Agatasattu is mentioned in the Canon* His name 
was Udayi-bhadda, and it follows fiom the statements of the 
Ceylon Chronicles that he succeeded his father on the throne®. 
This is confirmed in the commentaries®. The name also occurs m 
medieval Jam and Hindu lists, independent no doubt, both of 
them, of the Buddhist books^ 


III. Avanti 

The king of Avanti in the Buddha’s time was Pajjota the 
Pierce, who reigned at the capital Ujjeni. There is a legend 
about him which shows that he and his neighbour king Udena of 
Eosambi were beheved to have been contemporaries, connected by 
marriage, and engaged in war® The boundary is not given, but a 
commentary mentions incidentally that the two capitals were in 
round numbers fifty yojanas, about four hundred miles, apart (W© 
have seen that when the Nikayas were composed Avanti was con- 
sidered to have been one of the important kingdoms of India 
before the Buddha’s time®. Shortly after the Buddha’s death 
Ajatasattu is said to have been fortifying his capital, Rajagaha, in 
anticipation of an attack by Pajjota of Avanti ^ The king of the 
Surasenas, at Madhura, in the Buddha’s tune, was called Avanti- 
putto , and was therefore almost ceitainly the son of a princess of 
Avanti^ Tlie Lalita-vistara gives the personal name of the king 
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of Madlinra in the year of the Buddha’s birlh as Subrilm\ and this 
may be the same person. 

Aranti became from the first an important centre of the new 
doctrine wo now call Buddhism (in India it was not so called till 
centuries later). Several of the most earnest and zealous adherents 
of the Dhamma ivere either born or resided there Abhaya 
Kum.ira is mentioned- and Isidasi^ and Isidatta^ and Dhammapfila® 
and Sona Kutikanna®, and especially Maha-Kaccana^. The last of 
these IS stated to have been called by the Buddha the most pre- 
eminent of those of his disciples able to expound at length, both 
. as to form and meaning, that which had been said in shoit. The 
last but one, Sona, was in a similar way dcclaicd to be the most 
eminent of the disciples distinguished for beauty of expressions^ 
In what language weie they supposed to have exercised these 
literary gifts? It was ceitainly not the leligious language then 
curient in the piiestly schools of Birihnianisin. This ai clinic foini 
of speech w’hicli has been prcscivcd in the Bi.'ihnianns and 
Upaiiishads w’as called by the gi’nminaiians chhandasa, ‘the 
language of chhandas or Vcdic pocti}’,' to distinguish it from 
the laulilia or ‘secular’ language, and the Buddha had 
expressly forbidden his ‘word’ to be put into chhandas Each 
disciple was to speak the woid in his own dialect”. It would 
be a mistake, how ever, to be misled by the ambiguities of the ' 
word dialect, and to suppose it to mean lieio the language 
as spoken by any peasantry. The higher ethics and philosophy 
of ‘the Word’ could not be discussed in any such dialect. 

( Now for two or three generations befoie the biith of the 
Buddha, the so-called Wandciers’” were in the habit of passing 
from Avanti to Savatthi, from Takkasila to Champa, discussing 
in the vernacular, wherever they went or stayed, piccisoly such 
questions. They had invented or adapted abstiaet words and 
philosophical or ethical terms useful for their purpose, and equally 
current in all the dialects ; while dm mg the same period there had 
been developed in the rising kingdoms, and especially in Kosala 
(in the very centre of the regions eoveicd by the Wandeicrs and 
by tar the laigest and most important of them all) the higher 
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tenns necessary for legal and administrative purposes J Just as 
the Christians adopted for their propaganda, not classical Greek 
but the Greek of the Koine, the varying dialect understood 
through all the coasts and islands of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
which they found ready to their hands ijeo the Buddha and his 
followers adopted this common form of vernacular speech, varying ' 
no doubt slightly from district to district, which they found ready 
to their hands. ^e partiralar form of this common speech] the 
then Hindustani, m which the Pah Canon was composed, was 
almost certainly, as the present writer ventured to suggest 
* nearly forty years ago on hlstoncal grounds^ and as Professor 
Pranke contends on philological grounds®, the form that was 
cunent in Avanti*. ^If that be so, it could be said that Buddhism, 
bom m Nepal, received the garb in which we now know it in 
Avanti, m the far West of India^ It is true that no such curt 
summary of a great movement can be sufficient But this would 
be nearer to the frets than that other summary, so often put 
forward as convenient, that Buddhism arose in Magadha and that 
its original tongue was Magadhi^. 

IV The Vamsas 

The King of the Vamsas in the Buddha’s time is called in the 
Canon ITdena®. His frther’s name was Parantapa, and his son’s 
name Bodhi Kumara®. But Udena survived the Buddha^, and we 
are not informed whether Bodhi did or did not succeed him on 
the throne. (Tradition has preserved a long stoiy of the adventures 
of Udena> and his three wives We have it in two recensions— a 
Pall one, the Udena-vatthu®, and a Sanskrit one, the Makandika- 
avadana®. It is quite a good story, but how far each episode may 
be founded on fact is another question. ^ The capital was Kosambf, 
the site of which has been much discussed^. It seems to have 
been on the south bank of the Jumna, at a point about 400 
miles by road from Ujjeni, and about 230 miles up stream from 
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Benares^ One route from U.Tjeni to Kosanibl lay through Vcdiea, 
and other places whose names are given but of which nothing else 
is at present known®. Tliero were already in the time of the 
Buddha four establishments or settlements of the Order in or near 
KosambI, each of them a group of huts under trees One of them 
was in the arama or pleasaunce of Ghosita, two more m similar 
parks, and one in Pfivtiiiya’s Mango Grove®. Tlie Buddha was 
often there, at one or other of these settlements; and discourses 
he held on those occasions have been handed down in the Canon. 
King Udena Mas at first indifferent or even unfriendly. On one 
occasion, in a fit of drunken jealousy he toi tuicd a leading member 
of the Order, Pindola BliAradvaja, by having a basket full of 
brown ants tied to Ins body ^ But long afterwards, in consequence 
of a conversation he had with this same man Pindola, he piofcsscd 
himself a disciple We have no evidence that he pi ogi cssed very 
far along the path;' but his fame has lasted in a curious way m 
Buddhist legends. For instance tlicie is an caily list of the seven 
Con-natals (sahajdtd), persons born on the same day as the 
Buddha® 'iThe details of the lists differ, and already in the Lalita- 
vistara it has grown into several tens of thousands, still arranged 
however in seven groups®. /Many centuiics afterwards we find the 
name -of Udena appearing in similar lists reciiriing in Tibetan and 
Chinese books^ i 


The First Great Gap 

The passages referied to above tell us a good deal of the 
political condition of India during the Buddha’s life, and enable 
us to draw eertam conclusions as to picMous conditions for some 
time befoie the birth of the Buddha fTliere aie also one or two 
passages in the Canon which must refer to dates after the Buddha’s 
death. Perhaps the” most lemarkable is the verse in the Pant) ana 
(a poem now included in the Sutta Nipata) which, referring to a 
time when the Buddha was alive, calls Vesali a j\Iagadha city®.\ 
Now we know from the MaJid-parimbhana Suttanta that (at the 
time when that very composite woik was put together in its 
present shape) VesMi and the whole Vajjian confederacy was 
considered to have remained independent of Magadha up to the 
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end of the Buddha's life'. If therefore the reading in our text of 
the Far§,jana be conect, the expression ‘Magadha city' must be 
taken in the sense of ‘now a IMagadha city,’ and as alluding to the 
conquest of Vesali as described above, p 186 \ But it is apparently 
the only passage m the Canon which takes cognisance of that 
event. Again in the Anguttara we have a mtta^ in which a king' 
h^nda, .dwelling at_Pataliputta, is so overwhelmed with gnef at 
the death of his wife Bhadda that he refuses to have the cremation 
carried out according to custom. But after a simple talk with a 
tlwra named Narada he recovers his self-possession. We learn 
from the chronicles that Kmg Munda was the ^grandson of 
Ajatasattu and began to reign about the year^40^:?^ ^^It is a 
tair inference from this episode that Patahputta had already at 
that time become the capital of Magadha.^ Narada is said to have 
lived m the Eukkutarama, no doubt consisting of a few huts or 
cottages scattered under the trees in the pleasannce so called. It 
was a well-known resting-place foi the Buddhist Wanderers, and 
Asoka is said to have built a monastery ou the site of it\ 

The long poem of old Paiupanya, a laudator tempotis acti, on 
the decay of religion since the death of the Master®, adds nothing 
to political history So also the edii^ing ghost-story lecorded in the 
(Peta-vatthu (n, 10) can only, at most, give us the name of a sort 
of public-works officer at Kosambi shortly after the Buddha’s death. > 
These (Tew details are all that we can glean from the Theravada 
Canon {concerning the history of India for more than a hundred 
and sixty years.) And the chronicleis and commentators do not 
add veiy much more. (They have pieserved indeed a dynastic list 
of the kings of Magadha with regnal years of mosf^ the kmgs. 
The hst IS as follows . 


Ajatasattu 

leigned 

32 years 

Ud9.ji-bhadda 

91 

16 

99 

Anuraddha\ 

/ 

99 

8 

99 

N&gad&saka 

» 

24 

99 

Susnnaga 

99 

18 

99 

Kal&soka 

99 

28 

99 

His 10 sons 

99 

22 

19 

Hine Nandas 

» 

22 

II 

Ohandagutta 

99 

24 

99 
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There are other lists extant, not so complete, and not always 
mth the regnal years ^ven, in Jain, Hindu, or Buddhist Sanskrit 
works. They have been carefully compared and discussed by 
W. Geiger, m a very reasonable and scholarly way^ He comes to 
the conclusion that, on the uhole, the above list is better 
supported than the others. This may well be the case , but at the 
same time it must be confessed that the mimbeib seem much too 
regular, with their multiples of six and eight, to be very probably 
in accordance with fact. And m'c aie told nothing at all of any of 
the other Idngdoras in India, or even of the acta of the kings thus 
named, or of the extent of the growing kingdom of hfagadlia 
duiing any of their reigns. cTlic list gives us only tlic bare bones 
of the skeleton of the history of one district 

OHAiniAGUrTA 

“When the curtain rises again uc have before us a picture 
bluired and indistinct in detail, but in its main fcatuics made 
more or less intelligible by what has been set out above. 

India, as shown in tlie authorities thci c quoted, appeared as a 
Cnumbei of kingdoms and lepublics Mith a constant tendency 
towards amalgamation This pioccss had proceeded fuithci in 
Kosala than elsewheie^ that great kingdom being by far the most 
impoiiaiit state in Ifoitheiii India, and ver} nearl} if not quite as 
large as modem Fiance It occupied the veiy centre of the teni- 
tories mentioned m those authorities; it had its capital near the 
borders of what is now !Nepal ; and it included all the picvious 
states or duchies between the Himalayas on the 1101 th and the 
Ganges on the west and south. The oiiginal nucleus of this 
great kingdom was the territory now the seat of the Gurkhas, and 
(.^ese Kosalans were almost certainly, in the main at least, of 
Aryan race.^'j For the heads of houses among them (the gahapatts) 
are called vajano, the same as the clansmen (the lula-puttd) in 
the free repubhes) Of the sun’oundiiig kingdoms hlagadha, though 
much smaller, was the most progi-essive. It had just absorbed 
Ang^, and at the last moment we saw rt attaclnng, and with 
success the powerful Vajjiau confederation. The rise of this new 
star in the extreme South-Fast was the most inteiesting factor in 
the older picture. 

The new picture as shoivn in the Ceylon chronicles and in the 
classical authors (especially those based on the statements in 

^ MaMvaJ[ua (English translation), Infer, pp. xl-xlvi. 
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the Indila of RIcgasthenes) show us SIagadha‘triumphant.( All 
the kingdoms, duchies, and clans have lost tlicir independence. 
Even the great Kosalan dominion has been absorbed And for the 
first time in the history there is one paramount authority fi’om 
Bengal to Afghanistan, and from the Himfilajas doivn to the 
Vindhya rang(^ 

We shall piobably never know how these great changes, and 
especially the fall of Kosala, Mcie brought about And we have 
no information as to the degree in w'hicli tlie various local authori- 
ties retained any shadow of power. Were the taxes fixed by the 
central power and collected by its own ofiiccra? Or were the local 
rates maintained and collected b} a local authority? If the lattei, 
were the actual sums receiicd paid over to the central office at 
Patahputta, or was a yearly tiibutc fixed by the paramount power? 
On these and similar questions we are still quite in the dark. 
But our two sets of authorities, which are quite independent of 
one another, agree in the little they do tell us 

Unfortunately each set is open to \ciy seiious objections. 
The Cfiwoniclcs are quite good as chronicles go, and we have them 
not only complete but well edited and translated But of course 
we cannot e.xpect from documents written fifteen hundred yeais 
or more ago, any of that historical criticism that we are only just 
beginning to use in the West CCbcy are wntteii throughout for 
edification, and in the Mahavamsa sometimes also for amusement, 
they are in verse, and ai c not infrequently nearer to poetiy than 
history; and though based on a continuous tradition, that tradition 
is now lost> On the other hand/^he w 01k of ^Iegasthenes,^WTittea 
during the life-time of CliandaguttoTiiTiteclfjost Wliat we have 
arejragments pieserved more or less accurately, and with the best 
intentions, by later Latin and Greek authors.) Where what is 
evidently intended ns a quotation from the same passage in 
Jlegasthenes is found in more than one of these later authors the 
presentations of it do not, in several cases, agree Tins throws 
doubt on the correctness of those quotations which, being found 
in one author only, cannot bo so tested. number of the quota- 
tions contain statements that, as they stand, ore glaringly absurd ^ 
—stories of gold-digging ants, men with ears large enough to sleep 
in, men without mouths, and so on. Strabo therefore calls Megas- 
thenes mendacious But surely such stories (and other things) 
only show that Megasthenes was just as ignorant of the modem 
rules of historical evidence as the Chroniclers were, and for the 
same reason Strabo’s idea of criticism is no better than that oi 
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those who ignore the Chronicleis on the giound that they are 
mendacious. As will be seen in Chapter xvi winch deals more 
fiilly with the Greek and Latin -miters on Ancient India^it is more 
probable that in these fairy-tales of his Megastheues, like Hei odotus 
before him, had either accepted in good faith stories which were 
current in the India of his day, or had meiely misunderstood some 
Indian expression ' 

Age of the Authorities used 

It remains now to give some account of the liteiatuie from 
which our knowledge of early Buddhism is chiefly derived, and so 
form some estimate of its value as a source of historj ^ This 
literature which deals mainly mth ethics and lehgion, grew up 
gradually among those follow ers of the Buddha ulio duelt in the 
republics and kingdoms specified above. Tlicre ai e now 27 books, 
and only three of them deal mth the i ules of the Oi der. But these 27 
are mostly anthologies of eai lici shortei passages Tlie Patimokkha 
for instance — one of the eailiest documents — has 227 sitUas, and 
they are of the average length of about thiee lines, and the Silas, 
a string of moial injunctions, aie, if taken sepaiatelj, quite short. 
But neither of these tracts, each of them ahead} a compilation, 
now exists as a separate book. They are found only as imbedded 
in longer works of later date It took about a ccntur} for the 
more impoitaut woiks, the Vmaya and the four Nikayas^, to be 
neaily finished about as we have tliem.^ (Seep 195) 

The next century and a half saw the com])lction of the supple- 
mentary works — the supplements to the Viuaya and the four 
Nikayas;'' the thirteen books of the supplementary fifth Nikaya 
(much of it based on oldei matciial), and the se\en Abhidhamma 
books, mainly a new classification of the i)S}chological ethics of 
the four Nikayas 

So far the books had been divided into Dhamma and Vmaya, 
that IS to say, leligion and the regulations of the Oidci.'' Now, 
aftei the close of the canon, a new division begins to appear, that 
into three Pitakas (oi Baskets) of Vinaya, Sutta, and Abhidhamma, 
We do not yet know exactly when or why this new division aiose 
and superseded the older oiie*^ As late as the fifth cent ad vic 

1 The titles of the five Nikayas are as follovrs 1 Dlghasthe long Suttas, 
2 Ma]]hima=:the Snttas of medium length, 3 SamynttasSuttas forming connected 
groups, 4 Anguttara= Suttas arranged according to a progressive enumeration (from 
one to eleven) of the subjects with which they deal , 6 Khuddaka= smaller works and 
miscellanea 

» Perhaps the oldest reference to the three Pitakas is m Kanishka’s Inscr Ep 
Ind vin, 176 




find Buddhaghoslia still putting the Vinaya and the Ahhidhamma 
into the supplementary fifth Nikaya^, though he and other com- 
mentators also use the newer phrased ^ 

C The authorities on which our account of early Buddhist history 
is based are therefore the four Nikayas, with occasional use of 
other works mainly of such as are included m the fifth or supple- 
mentary Nlkaya^ Concerning the period to which the hTiMyas 
b elong we have some evidence, partlyinternallinirpj^^^^ 

To take the latter ficrst * 


( Asoka in the Bhabra Edict recommends his co-rehgionists the 
special study of seven selected passages^ Two of the titles given are 
ambiguous ^Eour of the others are from the four Nika;^, and the 
remaining one from the Sutta Nipata now included in the fifth 
Nikaya.'* As was pointed out a quarter of a century ago® it is a critical 


mistake to take these titles as the names of books extant in Asoka's 



r 
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time. ^They are the names of edifying passages selected from an 
existing literature^ It is as if an old inscription had been found 
asking Christians to learn and ponder over the Beatitudes, the 
Prodigal Son, the exhortation to the Corinthians on Chanty, and so 
on. There are no such titles in the New Testament. Before short 
passages could be spoken of by name in this familiar manner a 
certain penod of time must have elapsed , and we should be 
justified m assuming that the literature in which the passages 
were found was therefore older than the inscription*. » 

Further, in certain inscriptions in the Asoka characteis of a 
somewhat later date there are recorded names of donors to 
Buddhi st mon uments. The names being similar, distinguishing 
epithets are used— X who knows Suttantas, X. who knows the 
Fitaka (or perhaps the Fitakas, PefaM), X. who knows the five 
Nikayas These technical terms as names for books are, with one ^ 
exception, fo unST only in that collection we now caU the l ^li ' 
Fitakas The exception is the word Pitaka, That is not found 
ifiPtHe four Nikayas in that sense , and even in the fifth Nikaya it is ^ 
only approximating to that sense and has not yet reached it One 
would naturally think, if these NikSyas had been put together after 
these inscriptions, that they would have used the term in the sense 
it then had, and has ever since continued to have, more especially 
as that sense — the whole collection of the books — ^is so very con- 
venient, and expresses an idea for which they have no other word. 


> Attha-ialtni, 26 

^ Ibid 27, Sum Vtl i 16 SoalsoJlffl 21,90, Thig, A 199, Dkp A,m.^eS 
s Eh D , Queettom of King Milinda, i, xsxvu S * See JP T 8 , 1896 
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Thirdly, the commentators both in India and Ceylon say that 
f the Katha-vatthu, the latest book in tho three Pitakas, as wo now 
have "them, was composed by Moggaliputta Tissa at Asoka's court 
at Pataliputta in N. India at the time of the Council hold there in 
the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign.) At the time when they 
made this entry, the commentators held tho Pitakas to be tho 
word of the Buddha, and believed also that tho i?/tani7Ma had been 
already recited at the Council held at Bajagaha after tho death of 
the Buddha. It seems quite impossible, therefore, that they could 
have invented this information about Tissa, They found it in the 
records on which their works weic based ; and felt compelled to 
hand it on. Being evidence, as it weio, against themselves, it is 
especially worthy of credit And it is in accord with all that wo 
otherwise know. * Anyone at all acquainted wdth tho history of the 
gradual change in Buddhist doctrine, and able to read the Katlia- 
vatthu, will find that it is just wdiat w'o should expect for a book 
composed in Asoka’s time. . It has now been edited and translated 
for the Pali Text Society, and not a single phrase or even word 
has been found in it leferable to a later date. It quotes largely 
from all five Nikayas^ ) 

The above is all the external evidence as yet discovered, and 
, the third point, though external as regards the Nilnlyas, is internal 
as regal ds the Pitakas. The internal evidence for tho ago of tho 
Nikayas is very small, but it is vciy curious 
VFirstly, the four Nikayas quote one another. Tlius Anguttara 
V, 46 quotes Samyutta I, 126 , Cbut in giving tho name of tho 
work quoted it does not say Samyutta, but Kumari-paTiliar-i\\o 
title of the paiticular Sutta quoted.) The Samyutta quotes two 
S^t^as in the Digha by name— the Salha-pafiJia and tho 
Br^ima-jcila^. >It follows that, at the time wlien the four Nikayas 
were put together in their present form, Suttas and Suttantas 
known by their present titles were already current, and handed 
down by memory, in the community, i 

More than that there are, in each of the four Nikri 3 'as, a very 
large number of stock passages on ethics found in identical w'ords 
in one or more of the others. These accepted forms of teaching, 
varying in length irom half a page to a page or more, formed part 
of the already existing material out of which the Nikayas were 
composed. Some of the longer Suttantas consist almost entnely 
of strings of such stock passages®. 

^ See tho passages collected in Dialogues of the Buddha, i, pp xi, xu. 

* /? m, 13 (with a difference of reading), and S iv, 287. 
s For instance, tho SartigUt, D. rn, 207 
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^ There are also entire episodes containing names of persons and 
places and accounts of events — episodes whicli recui in identical 
terms in two or more of the Nikayas.) About tno-thirds of the 
Malia-2)ai inihhana Suttanta consists of such recin ring episodes or 
stoeln passages\ (^This ivill help to show the manner in which the 
books were built up) 

^Several conversations recorded in the Nikayas relate to events 
which occurred two or three years after the Buddha’s death ; and 
one passage (Anguttara iii, 67-62) is based on an event about 40 
years after it.) 

The four Nikayas occupy sixteen volumes jo^]^lLtext. They 
contain a very large numbei of refer ences to places No place on 
the East of India south of Kalinga, and ho place on the West of 
India, south of the God<ivari, is mentioned. I'The Asoka Edicts, 
dealing in a few pages with similar matter, show a much nider 
knowledge of South India, and even of Ceylon ) We must allow 
some generations for tliis inciease of knowledge®. 

(At the end of each of the four Nikayas there are added 
portions which are later, both in language and in psych ological 
theory, than the bulk of each Nikaya. > 

( All the facts thus emphasised uould be explained if these 
collections had been put together out of older matenal at a period 
about half way between the death of the Buddha and the accession 
of Asokao Everything has had to be stated here with the utmost 
brevity But it is important to add that this is the only working 
hypothesis that has been put forward. It is true that the old 
battle cries, such as ‘Ceylon books’ or ‘Southern Buddhism’ are 
still sometimes heard. But what do they mean? The obvious 
interpretation is that the Pali Pitakas were composed in Ceylon — 
that IS, that when the Ceylon hhiWins began to write in Pah 
(which was about Buddhaghosa’s time) they ivrote the works on 
which Bnddhaghosa had already commented This iniolves so 
many palpable absurdities that it cannot be the meaning intended. 
Until those who use such terms tell us u hat they mean by them, we 
must decline to accept as a working hypothesis the vague insinua- 
tion of question-begging epithets. We do not demand too much. 
(a working hypothesis need not propose to settle all questions 
( But it must take into consideration the eiidencc set out above , 
and it must give a rational explanation of such facts as that this 

> See the tnhle of references, and detailed discussion, in tho introduction to Jha 
loffuf* n, 71-77 

* This point IB discussed more fully in Buddhut India, pp 2B-34 
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literature does not mention Asoka, or S India, or^CeyJon; and 
that, though there is a clear progress in its psychology and its 
Buddhology, it gives no connected hfe of the Buddha, such as we 
find in Sanskrit poems and Pali commentaries ' 

On the last point the evidence, being very short, may be given 
here. There aie a large number of references to the places at 
M'hieh the Buddha was stopping, when some conversation or other 
on an ethical or philosophical question took place Tliese have 
not yet been collected and analysed. Then there are a small 
number of short references, in a sentence 01 two or a page or two, 
to some incident in his hfe. And lastly we have two episodes, of 
a considerable number of pages, describing the two important 
crises in his career, the beginning and the close of his mission 
Out of approximately 6000 pages of text in the four Nikayas less 
than two hundred in all are devoted to the Buddha’s life > 

Of the long episodes the first is in the Majjhiina’, and describes 
the events of the period from the time when he had first become a 
Wanderer down to his attainment of Ntbbana (or Arahantship) 
under the Bodhi Tree^ The events are not the names and dates 
of kings and battles, but events in religious experience, the 
gradually increased grasp of ethical and philosophical concepts, 
the victory won over oneself (The Vinaya, very naturally, con- 
tinues this episode down to the time of the founding of the Order, 
thfe sending forth of the sixty and the accession of the most 
fiimous of the Arahants*.' (This episode covers about seven years, 
the Vinaya addition to it being responsible for one. Tire other 
long episode, about twice as long as the first, describes in detail 
the events of the last month of the Buddha’s life. It is contained 
in the D^a, and forms a 'wholeSuttanta, the Mahu^parinibbana 
Suttanta, referred to above as a composite document. 

We have no space to consider the shorter references , but the 
following table specifies the more impoitant, arranged chrono- 
logically 

1 Youth , three residences. Dighn n, 21 , Aug i, 145 

2. The going forth Digha 1 , 115, ii, 151, Aug i, 146, Mnjjhinm i, 163, 
S N 405-424 

3 His teachers Majjhima i, 163 , Saipjutta tv, 83 , Higha iii, 126 

4 His trial of asceticism Majjhima i, 17-24, 114, 167, 240-248 

5 Nibbana. Majjhima l, 23, 116-118, 167, 173, 248-250 , Vinaia i, 1-4 

^ Vol I, pp 16d-175 and 240-249 Sepcated at lol n, p 9J, and again p 212 
^ The word Ntbhana occurs, p 167. 

3 Vinaya i, 1-44 
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6. Explanation of the Path. Saipyutta in, 66 , it, 34 , t, 421 , Majjhima i, 136, 
300 , Vmaya i, 8-14 

7. Sending ont of the Sixty, Saipyutta i^ 105 ; Vmaya 1 21. 

8. The last month B^ha n, 72-168 

y^The relatire age, Tfithin the Canon, of each of these passages, 
has to be considered as a question distinct from that of the books 
into which they are now incorporated.^ Towards the solution of 
these questions some little progress has been made, and the tenta- 
tive conclusions so far reached are shown in the following table. 

Growth of Buddhist Literature from the time of the 
Buddha dowh to Asoka. 

1. The simple statements of doctrine now found in identical 
words recurring m two or more of the piesent books — ^the stock 
passages or Suttas. 

2. Episodes (not of doctrine only) sunilarly recmung 

3. Books quoted m the present books but no longer existing 
separately — ^the Silas, the Parayana, the Octades, the Patimokkha, 
etc 

4 Certam poems, ballads, or prose passages found similarly 
recurring in the present anthologies^ or otherwise showing signs 
of greater age 

6 The four Mkayas, the Sutta Yibhanga and the Khan^kas. 
Approximate dates 100 ^ a b 

6. Sutta Nipata, Thera- and Theri-gatha, the Udanas, the 
Ehuddaka Patha. 

7. The Jatakas (verses only), and the Dhammapadas. 

8. The Niddesa, the Iti-vuttakas, and the Patisambhida 

9. The Peta- and Yimana-vatthu, the Apadanas, and the 
Buddhavamsa. 

10. The Abhidhamma books, the latest of which is the Eatha- 
vatthu and the oldest, perhaps, the Dhammarsangani. 
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could impose forced labour or ra^akdriya on the people, but 
this may have been hunted to the confines of his own estates. 
Thus the peasant propnetors enclose a deer-reserve for their king, 
that they might not be summoned to leave their tillage to beat up 
game for him^ A much more oppressive extent of coroet is pre- 
dicted only of a state of civic decay® The tithe on produce was 
levied in kind, measured out either by the village syndic or head- 
man igamctrbhcoaTcd), or by an official (a mahmmtta) at the bam 
doors®, or by survey of the crops*. Some of the nee and other 
grain may presumably have been told gS for the special granaries 
kept filled for urgency, in war or famine”, but Buddhist books make 
no dear reference to such an institution. The amount levied seems 
to have varied from | to ^®, according to the decision of the ruhng 
power’^ or other circumstances And the contnbutions raised at 
one or more gSmae (villages), mral or suburban, could be made 
over by a monarch (or by his chief queen®) to anyone he wished to 
endow, e-g , to a daughter on her marriage®, a minister*®, a Brahman", 
a merchant, etc ” Again, the kmg could remit the tithe to any 
person" or group". 

We have no direct evidence of such a tithe or other tax being 
levied on the commonwealth by any of the republics or oligarchies 
mentioned in the Buddhist canon, such as the Sakiyas, Eohyas, 
Licchavis, Mallas, eta" But that they did so raise the state 
revenue, in the case at least of the SaHyas, seems to be attested 
by Asoka’s inscription on the Lumbmi or Bummindei pillar“. 
Ihe tithe thus remitted on the occasion of Asoka’s visit to the 
birthplace of the Buddha, must have been imposed by the Sakiyas 
at a date prior to the Mauryan hegemony. The Sakiyas and 
other repubhes are recorded as meeting for pohtical business at 
their own mote-halls", and must inevitably have had a financial 
policy to discuss and carry out That their enactments could be 
somewhat drastically paternal appears m the case of the Malla 
clansmen of Kusinara, who imposed a fine of 600 (pieces) on any- 
one who ‘went not forth to welcome the Blessed One’ when he 


^ At Benares, Jat i, 149 , the ASjona Wood at Saketa, ib m, 270 
* I, 389 A certain familiarity with oppressive taxation is suggested by tb v, 
99 fi, of. I, 339 , n, 240 ® Ib n, 378. 

« Ib IV, 169 • Ind Ant , 1896, pp 261 f 

^ Cl Gautama x, 24, Manu vn, 130, Buhler, Trans Vienna dead Jan 1897, 
7 A Smith, JJIA,8, 1897, 618 f ^ Jat m, 9 » Ib V, 44 

» Ib n, 237, 403 » Ib i, 364, vi, 261. 

» n I, 87, Jat m, 229 « Ib vi, 344 » Ib iv, 169 

“ lb I, 200* ” See Buddhist India, 22 

»« J B A.S. 1898, 646 f ” B i, 91 , of. Dialogues of the Buddha, i,ni3, n 2 
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drew near, on his tour, to their town*. These Mallas were also 
possessed of a mote-hall {santhagara) for parliamentary discussions* 
— a class of buildings illustrated by the bas-relief of a celestial 
House of Lords on the Bharhut Stupa®. 

-■iiand might, at least in the kingdom of Magadha, be given 
away, and in that of Kosala, be sold.' In the foi mcr case, a Brahman 
landowner oilers a thousand ImvIsos of Ins estate as a gift*; in 
the latter, a merchant (by a little sharp practice) entangles an 
univilling noble in the sale of a park*.) And in the law-books 
we read that land might be let against a certain share of the 
produce®. (Tlie holdings too in the arable land, called the JJietta, 
of each village would bo subject to ledistribution and redivision 
among a family, as one generation succeeded another. It is not 
clear whether any member of a village community could give or 
sell any of the JJietta to an outsider. It is just possible that the 
old tradition, expiesscd in the Brahmanas when a piece of land 
was given as a saciificial fee — 'And the Earth said* Let no mortal 
give mo away — ^may have sui vived in the villages ns a coinniunnl, 
anti-alienising feeling conconiing any dismtcgiation of the basis of 
their social and economic iiiiitj'. AVe should anynay expect, from 
what is levealed in the early Buddhist books, to find such a senti- 
ment upheld, less by the infrequent ruial autociat and his little 
kingdom of countiy-seat, tenant-farmcis, and seifs, than by the 
preponderating groups of cultivatois, each forming a gama. 

When, in the Jataka legend, a king of Vidcha abandons the 
world as anchorite, he is described as i enouncing both his capital, 
the city {nagara) of Mithild, seven yojanas (in circumference), and 
his realm of sixteen thousand gdmasK It may sound inci edible 
that a country o^vning such a wealth of ‘villages’ should contain 
but one to^vn, and that so vast m extent, as to suggest inclusion 
not only of parks but of suburban gumas\ Tlicie was not, liow*- 
ever, any such hard and fast hne between gama and mgama (small 
town) to warrant the exclusion, in this description, of some gdmas 
which may have amounted to nigamas. A similai vagueness holds 
between our ‘town’ and ‘village.’ 

A gama might apparently mean anything from a group of two 
or three houses*® to an indefinite number. It was the generic, 
inclusive term for an inhabited settlement, not possessing the 


1 Vtn I, 247 {Mah vi, 36) 

* Cunningbam, Stupa of Bharhut, pi xvi, 
0 Vtn n, 168 f [CuU V vi, 4, 9 t ) 

* Apast n, 11, 28 (1), i, 6, 18 (20) 

® Jat. Ill, 366 » Ib VI, 330 


’’ J) n, 147 

‘ Jdt nr, 281. 

gatap Br xiii, 7, 16 
Childors, 2‘alt Dictionary s v. 
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fortifications of a vux^ara, or the ruler’s palace of a rajadhant. 
The number of inhabitants in the gamas of the Jataka tales varied 
from 30 to 1000 fimulies And family (hda), it must be remembered, 
■was a more comprehensive unit than it is mth ns, including not 
only father and mother, children and grandparents, but also the 
wives and children of the sons. Gama, it is true, might be used 
to difierentiate a class of settlement, as in the compound gama- 
nigcma, ‘villages and towns’, but it is also used in the wider, 
looser sense of group as opposed to single house For instance, a 
fire, when startmg in a house, may extend to the whole gama^ 
When a hJitMhu leaves park, forest, or mountain to seek alms, he 
^‘enters the gdma^,’ whether it be a neighbourmg village, or the 
su burbs of great SavattM*..^ 

Of such cities there were but few in Northern India. Less than 
twenty are named^ Six of them only are reckoned by the Thera 
Ananda as sufficiently important cities {mahd-nagard) to be the 
scene of a Buddha’s final passmg away — (Savatthi, Champa, 
Bajagaha, Saketa, KosambI, Benares.^ Kusinara, where that event 
actually took place, he depreciates as not a ‘village,’ but a jungle 
‘townlet’ {nagaralccCf. The greatness of Patabputra (Patna) was 
yet to come In the absence of any systematic account of this 
rural organisation in ancient records, it is better to refrain firom 
laying down any homogeneous scheme ‘No doubt different vill- 
ages, in different districts, vaned one from another in the customs 
of land-tenure, and m the nghts of individual householders as 
against the community*.’ [ The jungles and nvers of the vast 
Ganges valley fostered independent development probably at 
least as much as the hill-bamers in the Alps have done in the 
case of Swiss and Italian peasant communities down to this day ) 
Around the gdma, which appears to have been classed as of 
the country (janapadaY, of the border (pacca/ntaY, or as suburban, 
lay its Metta, or pastures, and its woodland or uncleared jungle — 
primeval forest hke the Andhavana of Kosala, the Sitavana of 
Magadha, the Pacinavamsa-daya of the Sakiya Territory, retreats 
traditionally haunted by wild beasts and by gentler woodland 
qirites, and where Mara, the Lucifer of seductive evil influences, 
might appear in one shape or another*. Different from these were 

* Mtltndapanha, 47 

* Vtn pas$vm,, e g Cull V v, 12 , 29 Cf Thig ver 304 , Comm p 175 

* Jat 1 , 106 , Psalms of the Brethren, p 34, of p 24 , w *«/ p 208 

* Buddhist India, 34 S * I) n, 146 

« Buddh Ind Hi t Jat i, 318 « Ib i, 216, cf v 46. 

* See Psalms of the Early Buddhists i, n passim, of n, p 151, q. 1. 
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such suhurbau gvovcs na the Bamboo Grove belonging to Magadha’a 
king, tho Anjanavana of Sfiketa, the Jetavana of Savattln. Through 
those other uncleared woodlands and moorlands, where tho folk went 
to gather their firewood and litter’, i*an caravan routes, roads that 
iveie at times difficult because of swampy passages after rain, and 
hero and there dangerous, loss on account of aggressive boasts than 
because of brigands, not to mention demonic bipeds’. 

Adjoining or merged into these ivilder tiacts wore supple- 
mentary grassing pastures’ of hcids of cattle* and goats’, — ^liords 
belonging to king® or commoners’. Commoners customarily en- 
trusted their flocks to a communal neatherd, as wo find in the 
Peiiniiio Alps to-day (Jcfroma{imr). We find linn cither penning 
his herds at night in sheds®, or, more often, bringing them back 
every evening and counting them out to tho several owners, vary- 
ing tho pasturage from day to day®. The official name, gopalala, 
and tho context suggest that dairy work nas not usually expected 
of him so much as sagacity in minding Ins beasts’®. 

The arable gi’ound of the guma lay without the clustered 
dwellings, since these were appaicntly enclosed by a wall or 
stockade with gates (gCimadvarayK Fences”, snaics”, and field 
watchmen’* guarded tho IJiHta or gmnaUtetta from intrusive 
boasts and birds, while tho internal boundaries of each liouso- 
holdor’s plot wore appai ontly made by channels dug for co-operative 
irrigation”. These dividing ditches, rectangular and curvilinear, 
were likened, at least in the Magadlia Ihcttas, to a patchnork 
robe, and prescribed by tho Buddha as apattoiii for the nnifoini 
of his Order torn pieces of cast-anay cloth sciin together, ‘a 
thing which could not be coveted”®. The limits of tho iiliolo llicVa 
might be extended by fresh clearing of finest land”. And whcicas 
the majoiity of holdings were probably small, manageable single- 
handed or with sons and perhaps a lined man”, estates of 1000 
Jcarlsas (acres?) and more occur in the Jatakas, farmed by BiTili- 
mans”. In tho Suttas, again, the Brrihinaii Kasibhaiadvaja is 
employing 600 ploughs and lured men (J)hatilrC)^ to guide plough 
and oxen” 

1 Jat I, 817 , V, 103 » Ih i, 99. » lb i, 888 * lb m, 149; iv, 820. 

« Ib m, 401 » lb I, 240. T lb i, 194, 888, cf lUoveda, x, 19 

® Ib 1 , 388, m, 149. “ A i, 205, ilf Dhp Comm i, 157 A. v, 860 

” Jdl I, 289, n, 76, 186, m, 9, iv, 870 (mgama). >» Ib i, 215 

« Ib 1, 148, 154 M lb II, 110, IV, 277 

« Dhp vor 80=146= 27icrn7 19, Jat iv, 167, i, 836, v, 412 
w Vui Texts 11 , 207-9 {Mah mii, 12) 01 Pss of the Brethi cn, p 162 

Jat II, 857, IV, 167 « lb i, 277, iii, 102, iv, 107 lb iii, 293, iv, 270. 

^ SN I, 4 , cf S 1 , 171 , Jat III, 298 a* Ib, ii, 165 , 800 
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^Rice was the staple ailiicle of food*; besides which seven other 
kinds of grain are mentioned® ; sugar-cane* and fiLnits, vegetables 
and flowers were also cultivated. } 

Instances of collectivist imtiaiive reveal a relatively advanced 
sense of citizenship in the gamas. The peasant proprietors had a 
nominal head in the hhcgaJca or headman, who, as their represent- 
ative at political headquarters and municipal head, was paid by 
certam dues and flnes^ But all the village residents met to confer 
with him and each other on civic and pohtical matters. And 
carrying the upshot of their counsels into effect, they built new 
mote-halls and rest-houses, constructed reservoirs and parks, and 
took turns at a voluntary corvee in keeping their roads in repair®, 
herein again followed by Alpine peasants of to-day. Women too 
considered it a civic honour to bear their own part in mumcipal 
building*. A further glimpse into the sturdy spint in grama-life is 
caught in the Jataka sentiment, that for peasants to leave their 
tillage and work for impoverished kings was a mark of social 
decays Relevant to this is the low social rank assigned to the 
hired labourer, who is apparently classed beneath the domestic 
slave®. 

Scarcity owing to drought or to floods is not infrequently 
referred to, extendmg even over a whole kingdom*. This contra- 
dicts the ‘affirmation’ recorded by Megasthenes*®, that ‘famine 
has never visited Ridia,' unless his informant meant a very general 
and protracted famine. The times of scarcity in Buddhist records 
apparently refer only to brief periods over restricted areas. 

Nothing in all the foregoing evidence has gone to show that, in 
the India of early Buddhist hterature, the puisuit of agriculture 
was associated with either social prestige or social stigma. The 
stricter Biahman tradition, not only in the law-books, but also in 
the Sutta Nipata, the Majjhima Nikaya, and the Jatakas, expressly 
reserved the two callings of agnculture and trade for the Vai9ya 
or middle class, and judges them unfit for Brahman or noble. 
Thus the Brahman Esukari of Savatthi considers village and dairy 
flirming as not less the property and province of the Vai9ya than 
are bow and arrow, endowed maintenance (by aims), and sickle and 

» Ib I, 340, n, 43, 135, 378, m, 383, it, 276 

^ M I, 57, also yava (bailej) m Jdt n, 110 3 J5 339, yin gsah ti, 35, 6). 

4 Ih 1, 199 » Jat 1, 199 f "16 ? jft j, 339 

« Of D I, 61, 1, 145, 206, Mil 147, 331, trs n, 210, n 6 

» Vtn I, 211, 213 fi , Vm Textt, in, 220, n 1, Jat i, 329, n, 135, 149, 367, 
t,193, ti, 487 

M'Ciindle, Anctmt India a$ described by Megastlienes, 32 
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yoke, the property and province of noble, Brahman, and working 
classes respectively* 'And heio iind thcr-c, in the Jataka-book, 
Biahmans who engage in agiiculture, trhde, and' other callings are 
declared to have fallen fiom their Bnilnnanhood®.'* On the other 
hand, in both Jatakas and Suttas, not only are Bnilimans fre- 
quently found jiursuing tillage, cow herding, goat keeping, tiade, 
hunting, wood- work or caipentry, weaving, caravan guarding, 
archery, carriage-diiving, and snake-charming*, but also no reflec- 
tion IS passed upon them for so doing^nay, tlieBisihman fanner 
18 at times a notably pious man and a Bodhisat to boot*. (.Dr Fick 
is disposed to think that the Noi th- western {Udicca) BiTihmans 
of the Kurus and Pafichfilas, some of whom came oast and settled 
there, inherited a stricter standard*. Nevertheless it is not claimed 
for the pious ones just mentioned, living near Benares and in 
Magadha, that they were XJdicca immigiants Even the law-books 
permit Brahmans to engage in worldly callings if they aic in 
straitened circumstances, or if they take no active shaie in the 
woik*. ^ 

(As for the I^hatiiya clansmen of the republics mentioned 
above, they v'cre largely cultivatois of the soil Foi instance, in 
the Kmiala Jataka, it was the workmen in the fields of the S.ikijan 
and Koliya ‘bhojalas, amaccm, and vjmrdjas’ nho began to 
quarrel over the jirior turn to iriigate^ In the eailiest Indian 
literature agricultuial and pastoml concepts play a great pait 
But even if this implied that a special dignity attached to agri- 
culture, it does not follow that any such tradition siii vived, if it 
survived at all, associated with any section of society Thcic nas 
among Indo-Aryans little ot tho feudal tic betneen land and loid 
with lordship ovei the land-tilleis, which made broad acies a basis 
for nobility in the West However they accomplished their pre- 
historic invasion of the Ganges basin, ‘land-giabbing’ does not 
seem to have been earned out pari 2yassii with success in geneml- 
ship. This may have been because the annexation of land to any 
wide extent meant clearing of jungle.-' Except among Diwndian 
and Koliiiian towns along the rivers, the task of the invadeis was 
more like that of pioneering settlers in America. And there we 

^ if n, 180 Tho Vaseptha lutta (if no 98 , S W m, 9) m spiritualiBing tho tonn 
hrdhmana, roveals the same ozoluBivo Bontiment as ourront 

* JSt TV, 363 f 

» Jat n, 105 , in, 293 , iv, 167, 276 , in, 401 , iv, 16 , v, 22, 471 , n, 200 , vi, 
170 , IV, 207, 457 , v, 127 

* Ib m, 102 

< E g Manu z, 116 


® Sociale Glxcderung tn Indten, 138 1 
^ Jdt V, 412 
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knovr that land is not an appanage involving special privileges and 
entailing special claims, but a commodity hke any other. 

The slave or servant (dlosa, rfasi) was an adjunct in all house- ^ 
' holds able to command domestic service ,(bat slaves do not appear 
to have been kept, as a rule, in great numbers^ either m the house, 
or, as in the West, at mining or ‘plantation’ work. Their treat- 
ment differed of course according to the disposition and capacity 
of both master and slave. (Thus we find, in the Jataka, the slave, 
petted, permitted to learn writmg and handicrafts besides his 
ordinary duties as valet and footman, saying to himself that, at the 
slightest fault he might get ‘beaten, imprisoned, branded, and fed 
on slave's fare’® But of actual ill-treatment there is scarce any 
mention.''^ Two instances of beating occur, and in both the victims 
were mai^ One lies a-bed repeatedly (to test her pious mistress’s 
temper)®, the other fails to bnng borne wages*. Piesumably she 
had been sent to fetch her master’s wage, or else had been hired 
out But we do not meet with runaway slaves. Slavery might 
be mcuried through capture®, commuted death sentence, debt®, 
voluntary self-degradation’’, or judicial punishment®, on the other 
hand, Idaves might be manumitted®, or might free themselves by 
paymem”. ) They might not, while still imdischarged, be admitted 
into the rehgious community (San^/ta)“. 

The hirehng, wage-earner, day-labourer was no man's chattel, 
yet his life was probably harder sometimes than that of the slave®*. 

He was to a great extent employed on the larger land-holdings®* 

He was paid either in board and lodging, or in money-wages®*. 
Manu prescribes regular wages both in money and kind for menials 
m the king’s service®®. 

In the arts and crafts, a Considerable proficiency and special- ^ 
isation of induBti7^ad been reached. A list of calhngs ^ven in 
the Mihndapanha, reveals three separate industries in.the manu- 
facture^of Jbows and. arrows, apart from any ornamental work on 
the same®®. In the same work, the allusion to a professional 
winnower of grain indicates a similar division of labour to our own 
threshing machinists and steamplough-ovmers who tour in rural 


^ Ftn I, 72 (Mali x, 39) , P i, 60, 72, 92 1 , 104 , Bialoguet of the Buddha i, 19, 101 

* Jot I, 451 f ^ M 1 , 125 * Jot I, 402 f 

^ Ib TV, 220 , VI, 135 * Jh n, 521 , Theng vox 444 

1 Vtn I, 72 (Moh i, 39, 1) , Sum Vtl i, 168 * Jot i, 200 

• P I, 72 , Pti Suteri, p 117 , F*» Brethren, p 22 , Jot v, 313 

M Ib VI, 547 « Fin i, 76 (Moft i, 46 f ) « Jot i, 422 , m, 444 

« Ib m, 406 , IV, 43, S W , p 12 « Ib n, 139 , m, 326, 444, v, 212 

M Manu vii, 125 f « Mil 831 
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word certainly implied an office (fhCma^) held during life. There 
might be a chief {malm) setthi, and an amisetthi or subordinate 
officer*, a commentary even refers to the insignia of a setthi-chatta 
(umbrella of state)®. 

Tlie remai table localisation of industiies revealed in Buddhist 
literature has already been noticed. This is observable especially 
in the case of ci aft- villages of woodwiights^ ironsmiths®, and 
potteis® These were either subuiban to large cities, or rural, and 
constituting as such special maikets for the uholc countiysidc, as 
we see in the iionsmiths’ gama just cited, to uhich people came 
from the gamas round about to have lazois, axes, ploughshares, 
goads, and needles made. On the Ganges or fui tliei nhcld there 
were tiapper gamas, supplying game, skins, ivory, ctc.^ 

Within the town we meet M’lth a fuither localisation of tiadcs 
in certain streets, if not quarters, eg., the sticet {vltln) of the 
ivory workers in Benaies®, the dj'eis’ sticet*, the cavers’ ‘place’ 
{thaivcbf'^, the Vessas’ {Vai^yas, mei chants?) sticet”. 

“ Combined with this widespicad coipoiate icgulation of indus- 
trial life, there was a veiy gencial but bj no means cast-iron 
custom for the son to follow the calling of the fatlier . , Not only 
individuals but families are frequently refcri cd to in terms of their 
traditional calling. The smith, eg., is Smithson, Sail the fisher- 
man’s son is Sati the fisherman, Cliunda the smith is called 
Cliunda Smithson, etc“ ^his, houever, is notpeculiai to Indian or 
even to Aiyan societies, up to a ccitain stage of development. 
Even of our o^vn it was said but half a century ago that the line of 
demarcation between different employments or grades of uork 
had till then been 'almost equivalent to an hcreditar} distinction 
of caste’”^ In modcni India no doubt these lines of demai cation 
have intensified in the course of centuries, and have split up the 
mdustnal world into a, to us, bewildeiing number of sections, or, 
as the Portuguese called them, castes. 

' The Jatakas reveal hei e and there a vigoi ous etiquette observed 
by the Brahman ‘colour’ in the matter of eating with, or of the 
food of, the despised Chandalas, as well as the social intolerance felt 


* Jat 1 , 122 , cf Vvn Texts, i, 102, note 3 

* Vtn 1 , 19 (Mah i, 9) , Jat v, 384. * Vimana-vatthu {Comm ), 06 

* Jat n, 18, 405 , IV, 159, 207 « IZ> m, 281 o J5 m, 376, (408). 

7 Ib VI, n.nesadagama, of m, 49, Thcrig {Comm ), 220, rntgaluddalagama 

8 Jat I, 320 , n, 197 » JIi iv, 81 i® i, 356 ” Jb vi, 485 

“ M I, 256, D n, 127 f {• lammaraputto’ and •kammaro’), Jat i, 98, 194, 812, 
n, 79 Of nes5do=luddaputto = luddo, Jat m, 3301 , v, 356-8 ' 

*8 J S Mill, Political Economy, xiv, 2 
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for the latter by the burgess classV The Jataka commentary tells 
the story of a slave-giil, daughter of a slave and a Khattiya, whose 
father pretended to eat with her only that she might be passed off 
before the Eosalans, seeking a nobly born consort for their king, 
as a thoiough-bred Sakiyanl 

On the other hand, a great many passages fiiom both Jataka 
and otlier canonical books might be quoted to show that the four 
‘colours’ aie on the uhole to be taken in no stricter sense than we 
speak of ‘lords and commons,’ ‘noblesse, 4glise, tieis-4tat,’ ‘upper, 
middle, lower classes ’ That Brahmans claimed credit if born of 
Biubmans on both sides for geneiations back®, betiays the existence 
of many born bom a less pure ‘ connubium.’ In the Kxtza Jataka, a 
Brahman takes to uife the childless chief wife of a king without 
‘losing caste’ theieby^ Elsewhere in the Jataka-book princes, 
Brahmans, Setthis aie sho^vn foimiiig friendships, sending their 
sons to the same teachei, and even eating togethei and mter- 
mai lying, without incumng any social stigma or notoiiety as 
innovators or militants®. The following instances may be 
quoted — 

A king’s son, puie bied, cedes his share of the kingdom to his 
sister, turns trader and tiavels mth Ms caravan®. A piince, whose 
uife in a fit of displeasui'e has letuiiied to her fathei, appi entices 
lumself at that father’s court, without entaihng subsequent social 
disgrace, to the court potter, floiist, and cook successively, in order 
to gain access to her^ Another noble, fieeing fi'om Ins brother, 
hires himself to a neighbounng monaich as an aicher®. A piince 
resigning his kingdom, dwells with a mei chant on the fioiitiei, 
woiking with his hands® A commentarial tradition lepiesents a 
child of the Vaccha Biahmans as the ‘sand-playmate’ of the little 
Siddhattha, aftenvaids the Buddha*®. A wealthy, pious Brahman 
takes to trade to be bettei able to afford his charitable gifts**. 
,* Brahmans engaged peisonally in trading without such pietext*®, 
taking seivice as archera*®, as the servant of an archei who had 
been a weavei**, as loAV-caste tiappeis*®, and as low-caste carnage- 
makers*® > 

* J«t n, 83 f , in, 233 , iv, 200, 370, 388, 390-2 

* Jot IV, 144 ff » I) I, 93 , Af n, 166; T/tero gailuJa,, w 889, 1170 

^ Jot. V, 280 

® Jat n, 319 f , in, 9-11, 21, 249-54, 340, 405 f , 475, 517, iv, 88, vi, 848, 
421 f , Fiok, op at , n-xn , Dialogues i, 90 S 

* Jat IV, 84 , Beta vatthu Comm 111 f ’’ Ib v, 290-3 , cf i, 421 f 

* III n, 87 ^ Ib IV, 169 “ Psalms of the Brethren, 17 (Vanavaccha) 

w Jot IV, 15 f. » Ib V, 22, 471 » Ib in, 219, v, 1271 

“ Ib I, 356 f « Ib n, 200 , vi, 170 il w Ib iv, 2071 
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/' Again, among the middle classes, we find not a few instances 
reveahng anything but caste-bound heredity and groove, to wit, 
parents discussing tlie best profession for tlieir son — wiiting, 
leckoning, or money-changing {ritpa^), no icfcicnce being made 
to the father’s trade^,^ a (low-class) deer-trapper becoming the 
prot6g6 and then the ‘inseparable friend' of a rich young Setthi, 
without a hint of social barriers® , a weaver looking on his handi- 
craft as a meio make-shift, and changing it olT-hand for tliat of an 
archer*, a pious farmer and his son, with equally little ado, 
turning to the low trade of rush weaving*; a young man of good 
family but penniless, starting on his caicei by selling a dead mouse 
for cat’s meat at a ‘ farthing,’ turning his capital and his hands to 
every variety of job, and finally buying up a ship’s cargo, nith his 
signet -1 mg pledged as security, and winning both a piofit of 200 
per cent and the hand of the Setthi’s daughter®. 

' This freedom of initiative and mobility in trade and labour finds 
further exemplification in the entcrpiise of a settlement {giima) of 
woodworkeis** ' Failing to carry out the oidcis for which prepay- 
ment had been made, they were summoned to fulfil then contiact 
But they, instead of ‘abiding in then lot,' as General Walker the 
ecoiioimst said of then descendants, ‘with oiicntal stoicism and 
fatalism V made ‘a mighty ship’ secietly, and cmigiatcd with their 
famihes, slipping down the Ganges by night, and so out to sea, till 
they leached a fertile island. Stones, all of these, not histoiy ; 
nevertheless they serve to illustrate the degree to winch labour 
and capital were mobile at the time, at least, M'hen these stoi ics w ere 
incorporated in the Buddhist canon, and befoic that. And they 
show that social divisions and economic occupations iveio veiy far 
from coinciding Theie was plenty of piide of bnth, which made 
intermarriage and eating together betw’cen certain lanks an act 
more or less disgi’aceful to those icckoiimg themselves as socially 
higher. And sons, esiiecially perhaps among aitisans, tended to 
follow the paternal industry. This was all. 

The trade of the tiadei, dealer, or middleman {vunija) may w’cll 
have been largely hereditary®. Traditional good-Avill handed on 
here would prove specially efiective in commanding confidence, 
and thus be a stronger incentive than the force a tergo of caste- 
rule. Theie is, however, no instance as yet pi educed fiom early 
Buddhist documents pointing to any coiporate organisation of the 

^ Vtn I, 77 {ilifo7t I, 49, 1) , iv, 128 [Pde vti7, 128) ® Jut. xn, 49ff ^ Ib u, 87. 

« 2l» IV, 318 6 Ih I, 120 It 0 Jdt iv, 159 ^ The Wages Question, p. 177 

° Jdt n, 287 , in, 198. It is notowoitbj that inining and minore no\or oamo on in 
the Jataka scenes 
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nature of a gild or Hansa league^. Tlie hundred or so of 
merchants who, m the CMiUalor-Setthi Jataka®, come to buy up the 
cargo of a newly arrived ship, aie apparently each trying to ‘score 
off his own bat,’ no less than the pushful youth who forestalled 
them. Nor is there any hint of ^dicate or federation or other 
agreement eidsting between the 600 dealers who are fellow 
passengers on board the ill-fated sliips m the Valahassa and 
Pandara Jatakas®; or the 700 who were lucky enough to secure 
Suppaiaka as their pilot*, beyond the feet that there v> as concerted 
action m chartering one and the same vessel. Among merchants 
travelling by land, however, the rank of satthavaJia or caravan- 
leader seems to imply some soit of federation. This position was 
apparently hereditary, and to be a jetthdka or elder, in this 
capacity, on an expedition, apparently implied that other mer- 
chants (vdmja), with their caits and camvan-foUowera, were 
accompanying the satthavdha, and looking to him for diiections 
as to halts, watenng, piecautions against brigands, and even as to 
routes, fordmg, et&® Subordination, however, was not alwa 3 's 
ensured", and the institution does not wan ant the infeience of any 
fuller syndicalism among traders 
( Partnerships in commerce, either permanent, or on specified 
occasions only, are frequently mentioned-^ the former, in the 
Kutavdnvfa’ and MahJdvdryija^ Jatakas, the latter in the Pdydsi 
Suttanta"and ^eSerivaivya Jataka®. In the J wmdapdna Jataka^ 
there is, if not exphcit statement^ room for assuming concerted 
commercial action on a moie extensive scale, both m the birth- 
story and also in its introductory episode. The caravan in question, 
consisting of an indefinite number of traders (in the birth-story, 
under a jetthala), accumulate and e^ort goods at the same time, 
and apparently share the treasme trove, oi the profits therefrom. 
In the episode the firm also wait upon the Buddha with gifts 
before and after their journey. These were tradeis of Savatthi, of 
the class who are elsewhere desciibed as acting so unanimously 
under Anathapmdika, himself a great travelling merchant The 
Guttila Jataka^®, agam, shows concerted action, in work and play, 
on the part of Benares tradera It is conceivable, however, that 

^ The compound vaniggrama is rendered ‘merchants’ guild’ m Macdonell’s Sanskrit 
Dictionary 

* Jot 1 , 122 » 2b n, 128, v, 75 * Ib it, 138fi , cf also ti, 34 

lick, p 178 , D n, 342 1 , cl Jat x, 98 ^ Ib i, 108, 368 , s, 295 , m, 200 

» Jat I, 404 also n, 181 ® Ib it, 350 » D n, 342 « Jut i, 111 

« Ib n, 291 ff 

^ Ib n, 24b , cl 1 , 121 lor concerted action between dealers m lieights 
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the travelling in company may have been nndcrtalccn as mucli for 
mutual convenience in the chartering of a common ship, or the 
employment of a single band of forest-guaids, as for the pievontion 
of mutual under-selling or the cornei mg of any •wares’. Merchants 
are represented, at least as often, as tiavelling with their own 
caravan alone. Thus in the fust J.itaka® two tiadeis, about to 
convey commodities to some distant city, agice which shall start 
first The one thinks that, if he aiiivc fust, he will get a better, 
because non-competitivo price , the other, also holding that com- 
petition 18 killing work (lit ‘pi ice-fixing is like lobbing men of 
life’), prefers to sell at the price fix'cd, under circumstances 
favourable to the dcalei, by his piedeccssor, and yields him a start 

The little apa^m which we obtain from the J.itakas of the 
range and objective of such merchants’ voyages arc so interesting 
as side-lights on caily tiaflicking as to create legict at their 
scantiness The overland caiavans are sometimes rcjiresented as 
going ‘east and west”, and acioss deserts that took days, or lathcr 
nights to cross, a ‘land-pilot’ {Uuda-myyumala) steering during the 
cooler hours of darkness, by the stais*. Di ought, famine, wild 
beasts, robbei s, and demons ai e enumerated as the dangers bcvcrally 
besetting this oi that desei t route®. Such caiavans may have been 
bound from Benares, the chief industiial and commercial centre in 
early Buddhist days, across the deserts of Ilrijputana i\cstward to 
the seaports of Bharukaccha, the model n Broach", and the sea 
board of Sovira (the Sophii, or Ophir, of the Septuagint ?), and its 
capital Roruva^ or Romka". Westwaid of these poits there ^mis 
traffic Avith Babylon, or Baveru. 

\ At a later date, say, at the beginning of the first ccntuiy a.d 
the chief objective of Indian sea-going trade is given in the 
MUinda'‘ as folloAA's — 

As R shipowner who Ims hecomo Avcalthj bj constantly leijiiig freight in 
some seaport town, mil he able to tna^cisc the high seas, and go to Vanga or 
Takkola, oi Ohina, oi Kovira, or Surat, or Aloxandna, or tho Koromandol coast, 
or Fuithci India, oi any other pl.ico wheio ships do congiegatc 

Tamil poems testify to tho flouiishing state ol Kaviri-pattinam 
(Kamara in Po nilm, Khabari of Ptolemy), cajiital of (Jhola, on 
the Kavcii iiver, at about the same period, as a centre of inter- 
national trade, especially frequented by Yavana (Yona, Ionian) 

‘ On a local ‘cornoi in hay’ sco Jut i, 121 

* lb 1 , 99, cf 194, 270, 864, 808, 413, ii, 109, 336; ni, 200, 403, iv. 16 f . 
V, 22, 164 

76 I, 98 f * lb I, 107. » lb i, 99 » lb m, 188, iv, 187, Ln rx, 20. 

1 16 m, 470. « li II, 236 , Bivy. 644. 

® Mtlindapailha 859 , tmns. ii, 269 (S B E zxxvz). 
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mercbauts^. According to the Jataka it was practicable to attain 
to any of these ports starting from up the Ganges, not only 
from Champa (or Bhagalpur, about 350 miles from the sea) but 
even from Benares Thus the defaultmg woodwrights mentioned 
above® reach an ocean island from the latter city, Prince Mahaja- 
naka sets out for Suvannabhumi from Champa®, and Mahinda 
travels by water from Patna to Tamahtb, and on to Ceylon* It is 
trae that the word sarrmdda, sea, is occasionally applied to the 
Ganges®, nevertheless, if tlie foregoing stones be compared with the 
SanJcha Jataka®, it becomes probable that the open sea is meant 
in both. In this the heio, while shipwrecked, washes out his mouth 
with the salt water of the waves during his self-imposed fast. 
Again, in the Stlaniscmsa Jataka, a sea-fairy as helmsman brings 
‘passengers for India’ by ships ‘from off the sea to Benares % 
nver'^. Otlier traders are found coasting round India from 
Bharukaccha to Suvannabhumi®, doubtless putting in at a Ceylon 
port , for Ceylon was another bourne of oversea commerce, and one 
associated with perils around which Odyssean legends had grown 
up®. Tlie vessels, according to Jataka tales, seem to have been 
constructed on a fairly' large scale, for we read of ‘hundreds’ 
embarking on them, merchants or emigi'ants. The numbers have 
of course no statistical value, but the current conceptions of 
shipping capacity are at least interesting 

The nature of the exports and imports is seldom specified. The 
gold which was exported to Persia as early at least as the time of 
Darius Hystaspes, finds no explicit mention in the Jatakas. Gems 
of various kmds are named as the quest of special sea-farers 
anxious to discover a fortune". ‘Silks, muslins, the finer sorts 
of cloth, cutlery and armour, brocades, embroideries and rugs, 
perfumes and drugs, ivory and ivoiy-work, jewelry and gold 
(seldom silver) — ^these were the main articles in which the 
merchant dealt’ 

As to the inland routes, the Jatakas tell of Anathapindika’s 
caravans travelling SE from Savatthi to Bajagaha and back 


* Eanakasabhai, The Tamils 1800 years ago, quoted bjrSubba Bao (v Bibliography), 
p 81 f On Ch5|a see Mahavamsa, jxx, 13 

* JSt IV, 169 * Ib VI, 341 * Vin m, 338 (SamantapasadtlS) 

® JSt I, 227 it , IV, 167 1 , VI, 168, but of Jlf i, 493 , 8 n, 32, where sagara is 

added 

« Jat IV, 15-17 ^ Ib n, 112 » 26 in, 188 

* 26 n, 127 S ‘ The name Lanka does not ocour Tambapanni dipa probably 

meant for Ceylon ’ Buddhist India, 105 to jm 21 , 139-41. 

Bh D Buddhist India, p 98, Fiok, op. eit , 174 
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(about 300 miles)^ and also to the ‘borders/ probably towards 
Gandhara’® The route in the fonner jonrney was apparently 
planned to secure easy fording of the riveis by following ‘the foot 
of the mountains to a point north of Vesali, and only then turning 
south to the Ganges 

Another route south-west fiom Savatthl to Patitthana^ with six 
chief halting places, is given in the Sutta Nipata, verses 1011-13*. 
From east to west, traffic, as we have seen, was laigcly by nver, 
boats going up the Ganges to Sahajati®, and up the Jumna to 
Kosambi’'. Fuither westward the journey would again be ovci- 
land to Sind, whence came large imports in hoiscs and asses®, and 
to Sovira® and its ports Northwaid lay the great tiade route 
connecting India with Central and Westein Asia, bj' nay of Taxila 
in Gandliara (Pah Tallasild), ncai Eaualiiindi*", and picsumably 
also of Sagala in the Punjab This gi cat i ond and its southern 
connexions with the leading cities of the Ganges valley” must have 
been, even in caily Buddhistic days, relatively iinniune from 
dangers Instances abound in the Jatalcas of the sons of nobles 
and Brahmans fai ing”, unattended and iinaniicd”, to ‘J’akkasil.l to be 
educated at this famous seat of Brahmanical and othei leai ning”. 

Tliere were no budges ovei the liveis of India The sclu or 
causeway of Buddhist metaphor*® is a i aiscd dj ke built ovci shoal 
water”. Only fording-places and femes for ciossing rivets are 
mentioned in Buddhist liteiatuic*^, and cait-fcnics in Mann”. 

Food-atuffs for the toivns were appaiently bi ought onlj to the 
gates, while woilcshop and bazaai occuincd, to a laige extent at 
least, their oum special streets mthin”. Thus there was a fish- 

1 Jat X, 92, 348 * Il» i, 377 f 

* Buddh Ind 103 Tho road followed by the Bnddha on bis Inst ministenng tonr 
IB from Bd]ngaha to Eusinaxa, orossmg the Ganges nt Pntna, with halts at twelve inter- 
mediate towns (gamas or nagaras), mcluding Vcsiill Tho remainder of this circuitous 
route to Savatthi lay W N W Bn, Buttanta xvi, 81 11 

* Paithan See map and p 30, Buddh Jnd 

6 Of the hst m Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhxm, 334 

® Vtn Texts, m, 401 ^ Ih ^ 382 

8 JSa. 1 , 124, 178, 181 ; n, 31, 287, of HopLms, J A OS xni, 257, 372 , Pick, op 
ett 176 

® Vmdna-vatthu {Comm ) 336 

w J H ida,TBhB,n, Archaeological Btseovertes at Taxila (1913), Guide toTaxila {1916) 

“ Of these the route to Bdjagaha lay past Bdketa Fin Texts n, 176 (Mah 
vni, 1, 8) 

Jot 1, 259 , n, 85, 282, 411 , m, 122, v, 457, etc , eto ** Ih n, 277 

Buhler, Indian Studies, No 3 Pick, op ett , 62 , Vtn Texts n, 174 f (Mah 
vm, 1, 6ff) ' 

B g Thera-gatha, ver 7, 615, 762 , ilf i, 134 , .4 i, 220, n, 145, Bh S ,§ 299 

>6 Vtn Texts n, 104 {Mah vi, 28, 12 f ) = H n, 89 n jst ni, 228 

« vm, 404 S {SB E xvt) w F sup , p 208 , Buddh Ind 76 
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monger's village at a gate of Savatthi^, greengi’ocery is sold at the 
four gates of Uttara-Pafichala®, and venison at the cross-roads 
(singhatdka) outside Benares^ 

The slaughter-houses (sund) mentioned in the Yinaya* irere 
presumably outside also, and near them the poor man and the 
king’s chef bought their meat®, unless by exnghdtaha we under- 
stand street-corners as the places wheie meat was sold®. The great 
city of Mithila was, according to the Mdhd-wnmagga Jataka, 
composed in part of fom* suburbs extending beyond, each of its four 
gates, and called not garnets, but mgamas Tiiese were named 
1 espectively East, South, West, and Noi th Yavamajjhako, translated 
by Cowell and Rouse ‘maiket-town’^ The workshop in the street 
was open to view, so that the hhilcUm coming in to town or village 
for alms, could see fletcher and caniage-builder at work, no less 
than he could watch the peasant in the field®. Aitows and 
carriages and other articles for sale weie displayed in the dpana^, 
or fixed shop, or, it might be, stored within the anta/rdpanay^ 
In these, or in the portable stock-m-trade of the hawker“, retail 
trading constituted a means of livelihood, independently, it might 
be, of productive industry The apphcatiou, judgment, cleverness, 
and ‘ connexion ’ of the successful shopkeeper** are discussed in the 
Nikayas”, and among trades five are etlucally proscribed” for lay 
believers — daggers, slaves, flesh, strong dunk, poisons. 

Textile fabnes*®, groceiies and oil“, greengroceiies*^, gram”, 
peiiiimes and flowers**, articles of gold and jewelry®*, are amoug the 
items sold in the bazaars of Jataka stories and Ymaya allusions, 
and for the sale of strong liquors there wei e the taverns {pdndgdx a, 
dpdnay^ there is no such clear reference made either to a 
market-place in the town, or to seasonal maiket-days or fairs 


> Psalms of the Brethren, 166 , of Jat x, 861 ‘ they ^7ent for alms to a Tillage jnst 
outside the gates of Denares, where they bad plenty to eat ’ 

® Jat TV, 445 ® lb m, 49 , of M ^ 58 , nx, 91 

* Mah VI, 10 , Cull V x, 10, 4 * Jat v, 458 , vi, 62 

0 But of Psalms of the Brethren, 254 'out of the foul gates to the cross roads ’ 

X Jat VI, 330 (trans p 157) , Cunnmgham, Stupa of BharMit, S3 On these 
has reliefs the Jataka is called Yava majjhaUya 

* Psalms of the Brethren, 24 _ 

» Jat n, 267 , it, 488 , vi, 29 , Vtn it, 248 , of Cull V z, 10, 4. Of Apana as 

the name of a ntgama, M i, 359, 447 , S N , Sela Sutta (called a Brahman gama, 

Pss of the Brethren, 310) 

w Jat I, 55, 350, m, 408 » 16 i, lllf , 205, n, 424, m, 21, 282 f 

IX Apanika papamka xs A i, 116 f A m, 208 

« Vtn IT, 250 f ”16 IT, 248-9 « Jat i, 411 

» 16 I, 290 f , IT, 82, Ti, 336, Vtn Texts m, 343 

16 I, 251 f , 268 f , TI, 328 , of Dhp Comm nr, 66 


” 16 n, 267 
t® Jat 17, 223 
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Such an institution as the liat\ or barter fair, taking place on the 
holders of adjacent districts, finds, curiously enough, no mention in 
the Jataka-book^^though as the late Wm. Irvine Avrote, *it is to this 
day universal to my peraonal knowledge, from Patna to Delhi, and, 
I believe, fi’om Calcutta to Peshaivar.' The fiites often alluded to^ 
do not appear to have included any kind of market®. 

The act of exchange between producer and consumer, or 
betAveen either and a middleman, Avas both before and dining the 
age when the Jataka-book Avas compiled, a ‘ficc’ bargain, a 
transaction unregulated, Avith one notable exception, by any 
system of statute-fixed prices Supply Avas hampered by slow 
transport, by individualistic pi eduction, and by pi imitive machinery. 
But it Avas left fiee for the producer and dealer to prevail by 
competition®, and also by adulteration*, and to bring about an 
equation Avith a demand Avliich AA'as laigely compact of customary 
usage and relatively unaffected by the swifter fluctuations termed 
fashion 

Instances of pnce-haggling arc not raic®, and a\c have already 
noticed the dealer’s sense of the AA'cai and tear of it®, and a case of 
that more developed competition aaIucIi a\c know as ‘dealing in 
futures’^ The outlay in this case, for a cai i lagc, a jiai ilion at the 
Beiiaies docks, men {imrhCC), and ushers {pCdihCird), must liaA’c 
cut deep into his last profit of 1,000 coins, but he Ains 20,000 per 
cent to the good as the icsult of it! After this tlie jiiofit of 200 
and 400 per cent leaped by other tradcis" falls a little flat, and 
such economic tin ills only icaua'c Avhen aac considci the AA'cll-knoAA’ii 
story of the fancy price obtained by Piinco Jeta for his gioA^e near 
Savatthi fiom the pious merchant An.'ithapindika, limited only by 
the number of coins (metal unceitain) lequired to coA’cr the soil®. 

At the same time custom may A'ciy avcU have settled pi ice to a 
great extent ‘My wife is sometimes as meek as a 100-piccc slavc- 
girl reveals a customary price Foi the i oyal household, at least, 
pi ices AA'ere fixed Avithout appeal by the court valuer {agghalCn ala), 
who stood betAveen the tAA'o fires of offending the king if he valued 
the goods submitted at their full cost, oi price as demanded, and of 
driving aivay tradesmen if he refused bribes and cheapened the 

^ Jot I, 423 , ni, 446 , Dialogues i, 7, n 4 

® ‘ Market ’ and ‘ market place ’ are frequently uned by translators, but rather 
mferentially than as literal renderings 

» Of Jat m, 282 £ < Cf 2b i, 220 

6 Ib I, lllf , 195, n, 222, 289, 424 £ o Zb i, 99 

» Ib I, 121 f 

« 2b I, 109 , of IV, 2 » Vin. u, 168 £ {Cull V vi, 4, 9) , Jut i, 92 

” Jdt I, 299 
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such bronze or copper tokens as the Itcmsa, the pada, the 
mdsaJea (ma^Iia), and the Mlamla. Cowiy shells {aippilwni) aie 
once mentioned^, but only as we should speak of doits or mites, 
not as anything still having currency. 

Tliat there was instability as to the relative value of standard 
or token coins in place and time we learn from the Vinaya. ^ At 
that time [of Bimbisara or Ajfitasatlu], at Rajagahn, five mfisakas 
were equal to one pada’®. ^ Again, the niUJia was valued now at 
five^, now at four suvannas*,^^ 

Of substitutes for money, such as instruments of credit, we read 
of signet rings used as deposit or security®, of wife or children 
pledged or sold for debt®, and of lOU's or debt-sheets (ina- 
panndniy. The bankrupt who, in the Jfitaka tale, invites his 
creditois to bring their debt-sheets for settlement, only to drown 
himself before their eyes*, appears in a Milinda simile anticipating 
the crisis by making a public statement of his liabilities and assets®. 
The entanglement and anxieties of debt as u ell as the corporate 
liability belonging to communistic life in a religious order rendered 
it necessary to debar any candidate fi om admission to the Sangha 
who was a debtor^. And the sight of a deposited seem ity recalling 
the past circumstances of the pledging is instanced in the Milinda 
as a case of the psychical process of recollection {8atiy\ 

No definite rates of inteicst on money loans appear in the caily 
books But the term which appeals in the law-books as ‘usury’ 
{vrddhi, Pali vaddhi) is found. Meaning literally profit or increase, 
it may very eai ly have acquired the more specialised impoi t TIici e 
IS a tolerant tone concerning the money-lender in a Jataka talc, 
where a patron, in enabling a huntsman to bettor himself, names 
money-lending (zna-ddna), together with tillage, trade, and har- 
vesting as four honest callings*® Gautama is equally tolerant”. 
But the general tendency of this profession to evade any legal or 
customary rate of interest and become the type of profit-mongcring 
finds condemnation in other law-books’”. Hypocritical ascetics are 
accused of practising it” No one but the money-lender seems to 
have lent capital wealth for interest as an investment. For in- 
stance, only bonds (pannd) are spoken of in the case of the generous 

* Jdt I, 426 f * Vin in, 46 * Childers, Palt Dtetionary, s v mkhho. 

* Mann, tiii, 187. For a more detailed disoussion booJ R A S , 1001, p 877 a. 

* Jat 1 , 121 0 Ib VI, 621 ; Thertg 444 

^ Jat I, 230 , of 227, panne aropctva ® Hi it, 256 

® Mtl 131 (text) , of 279 Vm i, 76 {Mali i, 46), cf D i, 71 f » p. 80. 

” Jdt IT, 422 X, 6 , XI, 21 

Vas n, 41, 42, Baudh i, 6, 10«-®, Mann, nr, 163, 180, viii 162, 163. 

“ JM it, 184 
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Anathapindika’s ‘ bad debts’^. Capital \realtb Tvas hoaided, either 
m the house — ^in large mansions over the entrance passage {dvaror 
kofthdkay — ^under the ground®, in brazen jars under the river bank*, 
or deposited with a friend® The nature and amount of the 
wealth thus hoarded was legistered on gold or copper plates®. 

Fragmentary as are the collected scraps of evidence on which ^ 
the foregoing outlines of social economy have been constructed, 
more might yet be inferred did space permit ^It should, however, be 
fairly clear from what has been said, that if, durmg, say, the seventh 
to the fourth century B c it had been the vogue, in India, to ymte 
tr eatis^ on economic ins^utaons. there might have come down to 
us the record both of conventions and of theones as ordeily and as 
relatively acceptable to the peoples as anything of the kind in, say, 
the latter middle ages was to the peoples of Western Europe But 
it is a curious fact that often where the historian finds little 
material to hand wherewith to rebuild, he judges that there 
never were any buildings. (I^us in a leading liistorical work on 
economics, revised and enlarged m 1890, th e whole subject of the 
economic ideaa"dF''^Ee"‘'OnSiF’” is'disnus^d in ^single pagejas 
being reducible to a few ethical precepte, and as extolling agriculture 
and decrying arts and commerc^; farther, that division of labour, 
though politically free, stiffened into a system of hereditary caste, 
arresting economic progress, and that the Chinese alone, and only 
from the seventh century a.d , had any insight into the nature of 
money and its fiduciary substitutes’^ f But we have been looking 
behind the ethical precepts of the preachei, and the sectarian 
scruples of a class, at the hfe of the peoples of North India, as it 
survives in the records of their folk-lore, and of the disciphne of 
the brethren in orders who lived m close touch with all classes. 

^ And we have seen agi’iculture diligently and amicably carried on 
by practically the whole people as a toilsome but most natural and 
necessary pursuit We have seen crafts and commerce flourishing, 
highly organised corporately and locally, under conditions of 
infavidual and corporate competition, the leading men thereof the 
fi lends and counsellors of kings. We have found ‘labour’ laigely 
hereditary, yet, therewithal, a mobility and imtiative anything but 
rigid revealed in the exeicise of it And we have discovered a 
thorough frmiharity with money and credit ages before the ‘seventh 
century a.d.'j 

1 Jat I, 227 * Ib I, 351 , n, 431 

s Ib I, 225, 375 f , 424 , n, 808 , m, 24, 116 * Ib i, 227, 323 

» 15 Ti, 521 » 15 IT, 7, 488,71, 29, of it, 237 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE PERIOD OF THE SUTRAS, EPICS, AND LAW-BOOKS 

The later Bialiman liteiatnie Minch, MhatcAcr may be the age 
of its representative woiks in then picscnt fonn, undoubtedly had 
its roots in a peiiod at least as caily as the use of Jainism and 
Buddliism, may be classified under the four headings— Sutras, Epic 
lioems, Law-books, and Pur.mas .Tlicse belong to tno distinct 
species of literary composition, the Sfitias being broadly dis- 
tinguished from the otheis both in fonn and obicch • 

The purpose of the Sfitias, so called fiom the void aiiim ulnch 
means 'a thread,’ is to afloid a clue tlnough the mazes of Bi-iili- 
manical leaimng contained in the Bnlhinanas In the form of a 
senes of short sentences they codify and systematise the vanous 
branches of knowledge sacicd and secular They aic intended to 
satisfy the needs of a sy^steni of oial instruction, so that each step 
in the exposition of a subject may be Icanit progicssncly and a 
convenient analysis of the nliole committed to meinoiy by the 
student '^-The earliest Sutias aie in the piicstly language and 
represent a phase ivlucli is transitional betneen the language of 
the Biahmanas and Classical Sanskiit as fixed by the grammaiians. J 

The Epics supply the model both foi language and fonn -which 
is foUow^ed by the Law-books and the Puianas Their souice is to 
be traced to the traditional iccitations of bards uho ueie neither 
priests noi scholara Their language is thus naturally more popu- 
lai in charactei and less legular than Classical Sanskiit^ In many 
respects it does not confoim to the Ians laid douii by the gram- 
marians, and is ignoied by them This became the conventional 
language of epic poetiy, which nas used also in the Lan -books, 
the subject-matter of -which was taken to a great extent horn the 
Sutras, and in the Puranas, -ivluch, as they stand at pi esent, belong 
to a period not earlier than the fourth century a-d The metres of 
the Law-books and the Puranas are also substantially those of the 
Epic poems. 


1 -Waokernagel, Alttnd Gram vol i, p xlv 
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' Tlie penod of the Sutras, Epics, and Law-books thus overlaps that 
of Buddhist India on the one hand, and leaches well into the period 
of the extant Pumnas on the othei !> The earhest known FurSna 
precedes the later law-books probably by centimes, as the Sutras 
precede the eailiest works of Buddlusm. (^Nevertheless it is not ' 
only new matter which is offered by the literatm’e, whether legal 
dr epicj Hut TO’tually^^neAv phase, j,_ftesh point of view, the life of 
India as it shov^ itself under the dominion of the Britans, who 
have been the real masters of Indian thought for more than three 
millenniums It is in fact the continuation under new conditions 
of the history depicted above, before Jam and Buddhist had arisen. 

As we read the ivorks of these important sects we receive the 
impression that the woild of India was one in which tlie ancient 
priestly caste had lost its authority, that nobles and wealthy 
merchants were moie regarded than Biahmans But it must be 
remembered that, despite the nide reach of Buddhism when in its 
full power, it influenced at fiist only that part of the country 
where it arose, and that the earlier writings depicting the life and 
teaching of Buddha rejiresent chiefly the circumstances found in a 
very cmcumscnbed area, m fact just the aiea where Brahmamsm 
was weakest. The elements of social ^ife were the same here as 
elsewhere, but they were not arranged in the same way The 
stronghold of Brahmanism lay to the West, and theie the piiest 
had had his say and bmlt up his power among clans boastmg 
direct descent fiom Vedic heioes and more inchned to bow to the 
mysterious Yedic ivord of which the only custodian was the Brah- 
man priest. '^In short, as Brahmanism exaggerates the power of the^ 
priest, so Buddhism behttles it unduly, not because it sets out to 
do so but because each represents a special point of view based 
more or less upon geogi'aphical position > Owing, however, to a still- 
later interpretation of caste, our modern ideas on tlie subject are 
apt to be peculiaily confused. To understand the social order into 
whicl(vp enter as we begin the study of the Sutras, epics, and law- 
books, we must renounce altogether the notio n of cast e in its strict 
modem sense, as on the other hand wfe must fiee oursel ves from 
the thought that the whole caste-system is merely a.pnestly 
hypothesis disproved by the conditions revealed itf Buddhistic 
writing"''" 

In point of fact, even the Buddliist wntnigs recogmse the 
fomial castes ; and it is simply impossible that a social structure 
so widely pervadmg as that of the so-called castes, a structure 
revealed not by didactic works alone but implicitiiy as well as 
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explicitly presented to us in every body of Aviitings whether ortho- 
dox or heterodox, should have been made out of whole cloth. 
Wliat we loosely call by this name to-day are later rofincinente ; 
and we do not need to turn to Buddhist worlcs to show that in 
ancient times the castes were merely orders socially distinct but 
not very strictly scpaiated or lamificd into such siib-divisional 
castes as obtain at the picscnt time. 

Yet before giving the pi oof of this in detail, it will be well to 
consider briefly the chronology of the works to bo reviewed in 
relation to the genoial character and history of the states in which 
they aiose. The legal literature which begins with the Sutias and 
IS represented in the epics does not ically end at all, as uorks of 
this nature continue to bo mitten doun to modern times, chiefly 
by eminent jurists who comment on older works But, alter elimi- 
nating the modern jurists and confining ourselves to the law-books 
Avhich may bo called classic, wo still find that the tci minus falls 
well into the middle of the first millennium of our cia , and as the 
beginning of this literature in Sutm stylo i caches back at least as 
far as this before the beginning of our cia, the whole period is 
rather more than a thousand years, about the middle of uhich 
must bo set the tune to M'hicli the epic poems aio to be assigned 
as works already known and peihaps nearly comjilcted 

The cycle thus designated as a millennium is one of very varied 
political fortunes ; and the social, political, and religious matciial 
of the legal and epical literature must ncccssai ily be explained in 
accordance with the outward changes. What these changes ueie 
IS described in detail in other chapters of tins woik. For our 
present purpose it is necessary only to recount them in outline. 
At the end of the sixth century b.c., caily in the pciiod to uliicli 
the Sutias belong, the Peisian Empiic held two provinces in N.W. 
India — Gandliara, the present districts of Peshawar and Rawal- 
pindi, and the ‘Indian’ piovincc, that is to say, the country of the 
Lowei Indus . and the northcin part of India generally was domi- 
nated by peoples of the Aryan race who had descended from the 
Punjab and spread eastwaid for centuiies, but not so that the 
recently acquired territory was thoroughly assimilated to the cults 
and culture of the invaders, nor so that any one of these invaders 
had established an empire. Long before the end of tliis same 
period, Buddlia, Mahavira, and other reformers had broken mth 
the cult derived from the Vedic age, and the gi*eat empire of Agoka 
had made a new epoch in political life. This alteration, however, 
had been introduced, though adventitiously, thiough outer lather 
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than inner conditions After the short campaign in the Punjab, 
made by Alexa nder as the conqueror of the Persian Empire, his 
Indian domimons ^re, 'within a few years, absorbed by the grow- 
ing power of Magadha (S Bihar) then under the sway of a usurper, 
Chan^gup^ (c 321-297 b c ) the low-bom son of Mura and the 
founder of the Maurya empire This empire extended from Pata- 
liputra (Patna) ^o* Herat and was mamtained by an army of 
approximately 700,000 men, the ftrst. real empire in India TTis 
successoi’s, Bindusara and A^oka, enlarged the empire, annexmg 
Kabnga on the eastern coast and rubng as far south as Madras 
This dynasty continued in power till the end of the Sutra period , 
and under it, duiing the reigp of Agqka (c 2 74-2 36 B 0 ) Bu ddhism 
became the murt-rehgiqiL Agoka’s period is determmed by the 
mention' in his eicts of certain Hellenic princes who were his 
contemporaries, but after his reign there comes a period of less 
chronological certainty. The different versions of the Pranas are 
not in agreement as to the exact number of his successors, but 
they are unanimous in asseitmg that the J^urya dynasty lasted for 
1^7 years ; that is to say, it is supposed to have come to an end 
§jJ^4 BO For over a century after its fell the Qunga, dynasty, 
whose founder, Pushyamitra, had slam Brihadratha Mamya and 
usurped his thi one,' held sway, despite forcible inroads of the 
Yavanas (Greeks) and the Andhras, and we learn that both 
Pushyamitra and the Andhra king, Qatakami, performed the iamous 
‘horse-sacnfice,’ m accordance "with the ancient Vedic rite, thus 
challenging all opponents of their authority. The son of this 
Pushyamitra was ' Aggnutra, who conquered Vidaibha (Bei-ar), 
then a' province of the Andhra Empire of S. India, and the 
grandson, who guarded the horse,' was Vasumitra ^These names, 
as also the re-establishment of the ‘horse-sacrifice,’ are highly 
significant in that they show a renascence of the Vedic rehgion 
and a consequent dechne in Buddhism 1 The same thing is indi- 
cated by the fiict that E 3iaravela, ,a kmgjof Kalinga, who boasts of 
having invaded the Andhra domimons as well as ;^r&em Jndia,^ 
was a Jam^ Sumitra, the son of Agnimitra,^ was, according to 
Bana's historical romance, the Hai sJuxchanta, miserably slain 
by Mitradeva, who may perhaps have been a Brahman of the 
Kanva femily which eventually gamed the chief power m the 
state. The account given by the Puranas states that the mmister 
Vasudeva slew the tenth and last of the ^unga kings and maugu- 
rated a new dynasty, called the Kanva dynasty, which lasted for 
about half a centuiy, but, since <he Kanvaa are defiiutely styled 
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‘servants of tlio ^ungas' and fo)* oilier reasons, it seems more 
probable that the later (Jfiinga kings had been reduced to sub- 
jection by their Bialnnan ininisteis, and that the lists of these 
contemporary lulers nominal and actual wcie wrongly rcgaided 
by some late editor of the Pumnas ns successive It is fuithcr 
related that one of the Andhra kings' slew Sugarman, the last of 
the Kanvas, and thus brought Magadlia under the snay of the 
soveieigns, whose names and titles, as well as theii sacrificial 
inscriptions, show them to have been followcis of flic ancient 
Vedic leligion. ' But hero again it appears that d>imstic lists 
have been brought togethci and ai i angod in an unreal sequence 
There can be little doubt that the first of the Aiidhia kings nns 
earlier in date than the fiist of the Quiigas, and not 157 ycais 
later as would aiipcai from the Puranas It is indeed doubtful if 
the Andhras over ruled in Magadlia but their sway in Conti al and 
Soutliein India lasted until the middle of the thiid centuiy ad® 

In the meantime, on the decline of tlie ]\raurja enipiic which 
must have set in soon aftei the death of the Binjicior Aqoka 
(c 230 bo), the Punjab passed into the hands of foreign invadcis — 
first, Gieeks from the k-ingdom of Bactiia to the north, and sub- 
sequently Scythians ((^akas) and Pavthians (Pahlavas) fioin the 
kingdom of Parthia to the ivcst. ' The kingdoms establisliod by 
these new-comers in the Punjab wcic oi'crw helmed by still another 
wave of invasion from the noitluf The Kush.Tiias, a people fiom 
the region of Cliina ivho liad dijven tlie ^‘akas out of Bactria, 
began their Indian conquests with the ovei throw' of the kingdom 
of Kabul about the middle of the fiist century ad, and cAlciided 
then poiver until, m the leign of Kaiiislika (piobabIy_73 AD), the 
patron of that bianch of the Buddhist-Church .which is called the 
Mahayana, the Kushana empire w'as iminniount in N India®. 

In Western India ive can 'to some e.vtent tiaco fioin inset iptions 
and coins the vaiying foi tunes in the conflict bctw'ccii the Andhias 
and the invaders of N. India, and the cstabhslinient in Kritliirnvar 
and Outcli of a dynasty of 9®ka satiaps, oiiginally no doubt 
feudatoiiesof the Kushfinas, w'hich lasted till e. 390 A.D. when it 
was ovei throw'll by the Guptas 

The period of the Gupta empire ivliich dates from 319 A.D is a 
most important epoch in the history of >Saiiskrit literature. It is 

^ The PurSims eay the founder oi the dyjmsty, Simiika, but the olironologjcal 
dilfioultics which this statement involves sewn to bo unsiirniountnblc 

* See Chapters xiii (the Puiunas), xvm-xx (the Mnmya Empire), xxi (Indian 
Native States) , xxiv (the earlier Andhras) 

® Eor these foreign invaders of India see Chapters xxii, xxut. 
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the golden age of Classical Sanskrit , and in it most of the Puranaa^ 
and the works belonging to the later legal hterature appear 
have assumed their present form. 1 

This bnef conspectus of the conditions obtaining in India 
during the time to which we have to assign the Sutras, epics, and 
legal works will show that other influences than those with which 
we have been dealing hitherto aie to be expected, and these are 
mdeed found, but not to such an extent as might have been antici- , 
pated. (^These influences aie mdeed to be traced rather in th^ 
general enlarg ement of visio njif Jfae jmtersdihan in specific detadai 
Tffesii^ej^Bagnife.wi& which for the most part the Sutras are 
concerned the government of a cu’cumscribed distnct by a local! 
rajOy are gradually exchanged for the hfe reflected from large 
toivn s and impenal power.! Though this is more noticeaWe in the 
epics, it may be detected m the later Sutras and again in the still 
laSer law-books During this penod the power of Buddhism m- 
creased and then, reaching its culmination, began to wane. The 
world of India by the second century befoie Christ was already 
becoming indifierent to the teachi ng of Bu ddhism~and-was being 
rfflbs orbed into the great permanent cults of Vishn u and piva. 
with which in spirit Buddhism itself began Coiie'amalgamated. • 
The Brahman priests reasserted themselves, animal sacrifices, 
foi bidden by A 9 oka, were no longer under the royal ban, (and 
with this open expression of the older cult the whole system of 
Brahmamsm_iievived, fostered alike by the temple gnests and their | 
ritualism and by the p hilosophers , who regarded Budi^sm as both 
a detestable heresy and a false mterpretation of life. ^ 

But there is httle apparent influence from outside, despite the 
wider pohtical outlook, and where such influence might be looked 
for with greatest certainty, namely in the effect of Greek donuna- 
tion, i$_^is practically ml Only the Yavaria^ hteraUy ‘loniahs,* 
a people or peo^es of Greek descent who may be traced in Indian 
literature and inscnptions from the thud century b o. to the second 
century A.D, and who were manifestly a fector of no small im- 
portance in the pohtical histoiy of Northern and Western India — 
they are celebrated as great fighters in the Mahabharata and other 
literature — ^remain to show that the conquest of Alexander and 
the Greek invasion from Bactna had any result. Other indications 
point rather to Pem a than to Hellas Thus the title Satrap, which 
was continued in use by Alexander, still remains imder ^^'kas and 
Kushanas to testify to the long Fer^an domimon m N.W. India. 
Apart from this, pohtical and social relations do not appear to be 
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affected at all citliei by Hellenic or by Pcisian influence] The 
native army remains of the same sort, though gicatly enlarged. 
The social theory remains piactically the same, save that a place 
among degi’adcd ‘onteastes’ is given to Yavanas ns to other 
baibanans Architecture and the arts of sculptmo, gom«cngraving 
' and coinage do indeed bear witness, especially in the N.W. icgioii 
, of India to the influence of Pereia and Giccce during this period, 
just ns, at a later date, native nstionomy was affected, and indeed 
pi actically superseded by the system of Alexandria. But the period 
with which we aio dealing at present docs not make it necessary 
to inquire into the i elation betneen India and the oiitci noild in 
respect to science. Tlie idea that Indian ejiic poetry itself is duo 
to Hellenic influence has indeed been suggested ; but as a theory 
this idea depends on so iiebiiloiis a parallel of plot that it has 
received no support. 



CHAPTER X 


\fir 


FAMILY LIFE AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS AS THEY 
APPEAR IN THE SUTRAS 

The general period of the Sutras extends from the sixth or 
seventh century before Christ to about the second century. It is 
evident that the different Vedic schools had Sutras which were 
revised, or replaced by new Sutras, at various periods, and that 
some of these extended into later centuries than others Thiait 
would be a mistake to limit aU the Sutra s of all the schools to ; 
certein centuTiea The Sutras^are manuals of instruction, and’ 
those^viucBfare'of interest historically formed but a part of a large 
volume, which was intended primarily for the gmdance of religious 
teachers and treated mainly of the sacnfice and other rehgious 
matters Except for studente of ceremonial details these sacnficial 
works (9rauta Sutras) are of no interest What concerns us at 
present is that portion of the whole which goes by the name 
of Gnhya and Dharma Sutras, that is, manuals of conduct in 
domestic and social relations. In some cases the rules given in 
these two divisions are identical, and the two divisions are treated 
in such a way as to condense one division for the sake of not 
repeating directions given in the other. For our purpose they 
may be regarded as forming one body containing rules of life not 
especially connected with the perfoimance of the greater sacrifices 
( They differ mainly as representing the views of different schools ons 
minute pomts or as products of different parts of the country, and « 
as earlier or later opimons^ All of them claim to be based upon ‘ 
Vedic teaching' Thus the Gnhya and Dharma Sutras of Apas- 
tamba form but a few chapters of a work called the Kalpa, of 
which twenty-four chapters teach the proper performance of sacri- 
fice and only two treat of the sacred law, while one abridged 
chapter gives the rules for the performance of domestic ceremonies. 
Again this special ‘law-book' is not a law-book having umversal 
application, but is a product of a Vedic school belonging to the 
Andhras in the south-east of India, and, thirdly, it combats some 
of the opinions expiessed by writers on the same subject. Some- 
what sunilar conditions prevail in the case of the other Sutraa 
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Tliey are, in short, local manuals which fonn complete Avholes only 
by viitue of their subject-matter, but atIucIi, to then authors, Aveie 
merely sections of a gi eater Avoik, the chief importance of which 
lay m the handing doAra of traditional knoAvledge in legard to 
religious practices They may be legaided, lioAA'eAer, as the liret 
steps in the evolution of legal liteiatuie,t%i the metiical ^astras 
or laAV-books aie only the extension and completion of the niles of 
the Dharma Sutias, 'mtli a giadual inciease in the part allotted • 
to civil and criminal laAv and a iclaxation of the bond connecting 
the Sutras Avitli definite Vedic sects ' The Dhaiina Sutras are moie 
universal , the Giihya Sutias reflect indiA'idiial schools But even 
the Grihyas are not auta (diAunely i oa caled), but Smu') ta (sacred 
tiadition). 

The content of the Giihya Siitias, as is implied by the name, is 
nai 1 ower than that of tlie Dhai ina Suti as Tlie fii st contain, Iioaa - 
ever,j;o all students of folk-loie a stoie-honse of mateiial in legard 
r~to rites and supeistitions connected AMth home life, such as no 
''other body of liteiatuie in the aaoiM picscnts' In the first place, 
the life of man is tiaced religiously fi om boj hood to bin lal Every 
important phase of a man’s existence is accompanied AAith its 
appropriate rite, and, incidentally, A\hat to do and Aihat not to do, 
injunctions, prohibitions, taboos, arc taught as general rules of 
conduct The gi eater events, bnth, marriage, death, arc described 
in their religious setting, each Anth minute detail, so tliat not only 
are the sacied texts cited which should be repeated on cvciy occa- 
sion, but the physical acts to Aihich the texts aie ancillary are 
described For example, such a text must be rcjieatcd AA’hilc a 
dead man’s bones are being collected The one aaIio collects them 
must pick them up with such and such fingeis and place them in 
just such a jai. Tlie Avedding Akerses are indicated , the bride must 
make just so many steps and pour out giain AAnth her hands held 
in just such a position, etc Some of the Vedic schools, instead of 
embracing all the Sutias m one woik as a Kalpa Sutra, have 
apparently laid so much stiess on these domestic iitcs that the 
manuals have become independent aa^oiIjs, thus fore-shadoinng 
Avhat happened later in the case of the (^astias The complete 
work, embracing all kinds of Sutras, belongs, as AAas to be expected, 
j to the Yajurveda si^oois, since the priests of this Veda Avere fiom 
ithe be^hnihg particularly concerned Avith manual exercises, in 
arranging the altai, etc, and the details of sacrifice, AA’liile the 
priests of the other Vedas had to do moie AAith the lecitation and 
chanting of the sacred texts' Nevertheless, the bteratuie of the 
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Rigreda also contains both ^rauta and Grihya Sutras, as does that 
of the Samaveda. Finally, the Atharvaveda possesses not only 
a Yaitana Qrauta Sutra but a Kan9ika Sutra, irhich is in part a 
Grihya Suto but contains also directions for canying out the 
many magic ceremomes connected \rith the text of that unique 
Veda. 

The preponderance of domestic ceremonies in the Grihya Sutra 
results in Dharma, or social, matter bemg introduced rather adven- 
titiously, as Tvhen the rules concerning the choice of wives are 
given, whereas Grihya, domestic^ rules belong as much to the 
Dharma Sutras as to the Grihya Sutras themselves The difference 
is that the weight in the Dharmas is laid on* the wider relation of 
man to the state, so that those sections which deal with the family 
become condensed and subordinate Spedmens of southern Gnhya 
Sutras are also not lacking Thus as the Dharma of Apastamba 
reflects a South-Indian origin, so also the Gnhya Sutra of Khadira 
belongs to Southern India; and it is an mdication that Sutra 
hterature extends flir beyond the time of Buddha that this should 
be the case. Such also may be surmised to be the feet (rather 
than that Yedic schools were domiciled in South India at a much 
earlier period) from the circumstence that the Sutra of Ehadira is 
a later and more concise version of the Sutra of Gobhila. There 
are other examples of this endeavour to revise a Sutra on hnes of 
econom y, e ach later wnter reducing the work of his predecessor as 
much' as possible or” convenient, conciseness bemg the test of Sutra 
excellence '"GdBEila’s work is detailed and lengthy, Khadira’s is 
virtually the same woik in condensed form Eveiythmg that could 
be omitted, such as explanatory digressions, smaller details of 
ceremonies, etc , was left out, solely to make the work easiei to 
remember But clearness as well as conciseness was aimed at and 
attained by a fresh arrangement of the older matter. 

An example of the scope and method of a Gnhya^Suto maybe 
taken from the directions o f Kha dira regardmg'the httle oblations 
to spirits and gods required from a wedded pair After descnbmg 
the wedding ceremony, Khadira passes directly to this question of 
offerings and oblations, descnbmg first briefly the fire used for the 
purpose of receiving the oblation, thus 

The domestic (grihya) fire is that at ^rhich he has taken her hand (in 
marriage) or that on which he has put the last piece of wood (as a student before 
marriage) or a (fresh) fire twirled out (of wood), the last being pure but not tending 
to prosperity, or he may get bis domestic fire from a frying-pan or from the house 
of a man who makes many sacrifices, qadras excepted. The service begins with 
an evemng oblation. After (the fire) has been set in a blaze before sunset or 


T 
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sunrise, the saci ifice (is pei Toi med) after sunset (and) after or before sunrise Ho 
should ’mahe an oblation of nce-footl fit for sacrifice aftoi washing it, if mw, uith 
Ins hand (but) mth a brass bowl if it is (not iico but) curds or milk, or with the 
nce-pot With the words ‘ Hail to Fire’ (ho makes oblation) in the middle (of the 
fire, at eve), secondly in the north-eastern (part of tho fire) , m the morning, with 
the words, ‘Hail to Sun’ (ho makes tho first oblation) Tho wiping round and 
other (acts) except sprinkling (of water round tho file) aio hero left out. Some 
say ‘lot the wife make tho oblations,’ for this fire is tho house-fire and tho wife is 
the house (home) When (tho meal) is prepared, evening and morning, she (tho 
wife) must say (‘It is) readj,’ (and ho) must say aloud ‘Om’>, but softlj ‘Maj it 
not fail, to thee® bo icveronco’ Of ncc-food fit for sacrifice he should make 
(oblations) to Prajapati, and to (tho form of tho Firo-god called) Siishtaknt 
(1 e good sacnficoi) make a hah (oifcringX depositing it outside or inside (tho fire- 
place) in four places (one) at the water-barrel, (another) at tho middle door, 
(another) at the couch or pri\7 , and (fiiiallj, one) at tho heap of sw copings ; sprinkle 
each (ofienng or the ground with watci) both (before and afterwards) and pour 
out what IS left with tho water toward the south Of chaff, water, and scum of 
boiled rice (let him make a hah offcniig) when a donation has been made 'Tlio 
gods to whom the hah olfciings belong are Earth, Wind, Prajap-iti, tho All gods, 
Water, Herbs, Trees, Space, Love or Wrath, tho hosts of llakshasas, tho Fathers, 
and Rudra. Ho should make the offering 111 silence , ho should make it of anj 
food (but) make it only once in case (a meal) is picparcd at different times , and 
if (picparcd) atdiffcicnt places (then lie should make tho offering oQ what belongs 
to the house-holder (himself) Rut of all food ho should offer (bonic) in tho fire 
and give the best to a priest, this ho should do himself He should offer tho 
offeungs himself from rice (-hanest) to barlcj (-Irinest) or from birlcj (-liancst) 
to rice (-harvest), (jea,) ho himself should offei them® 

It Will have been obseived that the leligioiis cci oniony of the 
' 6 a?t-offering implies a cult midtvay between that ol the Vcdic 
saciifice and the sectarian saciifice not countenanced b} theoitho- 
dox. The hah is a bit of food cast upon the gi ound at the places 
named, the recipients being supposed to be the A’^cdic divinities of 
a lower order, ending w’lth Rudia, and the hosts of hai infill spiiits 
who are thus piopitiated. Each divinity has a hah 111 his appio- 
pnate place and at the light time Thus the offci mg by the couch 
is for Love, that flung to the noitli is foi Rudra, that b^ the door 
is for (personified) Space, and the oflciings to the harmful spirits 


® Om 18 Ibe sacred syllable, answering in cases like that above to 'very good’ 
(Amen) The evening and morning are mentioned in this order because the evening 
precedes the day , and only two meals are mentioned because tho Hindus cat but twice 
a day 

a In the Sutras clarity is often saenfieed to brevity It is not clear here whether 
the wife or husband speaks or to whom tho word ‘Thee’ refers Presumably tho 
husband addresses the words to the food itself (compare Goblnln’s Gphya Sutra, 
I, 3, 18) Tho text and translation (by Prof Oldonberg) of Kliudira are published 
mS B E vol xzix 

» That IB from spring till autumn the householder offers barley, and from rice-timo 
till barley-harvest time (autumn till spring) ho offers nee The passage quoted is also 
translated by Prof Oldenberg, mS.BB vol xxix, p 385 
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are ^ven at night The eprinlding of the offering means (probably) 
the sprinkling of the ground or place irhere the offenng is cast 
The Dharma Sutras also take up this (Question of offerings ^The 
citation above by implication recognises only the wife as preparer 
of the meal (^ut a rich householder may have his meals piepaied 
by a priest or other member of the * reborn’ castes or even by a 
Qudra 5 Special rules are necessary _in the last case. The slave- 
cook, being impure, must have his hair and beard and nails cut 
daily or at least at stated intervals, and it must be the householder 
who places on the fire the food prepared by Qudras Then in this 
case it is the cook ivho says (when the meal is prepared), ‘It is 
ready’ and the householder who responds (as Apastamba ^ves the 
lule, with a shght variation) *Well-prepaied food bestows splen- 
dour ; may it never fiiil ’ 

5^he rites involving the goblins of ^sa atetr _and^ disease have 
naturally a prominent place'iiTtlie domestic ntual of the'Griliya'^ 
Sutras and affoid us glimpses of an othei’wise unknown pantheon. ! 
The wife herself, who has so little to do Tidth texts, must go outside 
her house and offer food to ‘the white demon with black teeth, the 
lord of bad women,’ and if she bears a child the husband must 
daily, till the wife’s confinement ends, offer rice and mustard in 
the fire near the door where the wife is confined, (^eremg demons 
whose names are given ‘^anda, Marka, Upavira, ^a^dikeya, 
Ulukhala, Malimlucha, Dron^a, Ohyavana,’ all indicative of trouble, 
as are those that follow (appaiently a supplementary list), ‘ Alikhat, 
Aiumisha, Knnvadanta, Upa 9 ruti, Haiyakriia, Kumbhin, 

Patrapatii^ Nrunani, Hantiimukha, Sarshapaiuna, Ohyavana, 
avauntV/lBut if the child fiills ill \rith epilepsy, the ‘dog-disease,’ ^ 
the father cures him by covering him with a net and murmuring, } 

Karkuro, Su-KUrkura, Kaikura (it is) who holds fast the children, scat 
(c/i^eA cAsll), dog, let him go, roveionce to thee, Sisara, barker, bender, true the 
gods have given thco a boon, and hast thou chosen my boy ? Scat, dog, let him 
go (as before) Tine, the Bitch of heaven, Saranis, is th} mother, Sisara is thy 
father, and Tama’s Wck and speckled dogs thy brothers, but scat, dog, let 
him go* 

The demon attacking the boy is here calle d Kumara, the cult is a 
obviously demoniac. In general, the Sutias of this dass are con- 1 
cemed not with the greater sacrifices, which are discussed in the / 
Qrauta Sutra, called the Havis and. Soma sacrifices, but with the/ 
so-called great sacrifices oif food cooked „(pa7«*) and offeied op 

. 1 . , iii r 

^ Paraskara, Qphya ty 16, 28 f. 
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specie'll noon-days and at ftineral feasts, four or seven in all, in- 
cluding offerings to serpents as well as to demons and godsl 1 
Tlie last of these domestic ‘cooked-food ’ sacrifices iiitioduccs a 
new feature * 

On tbo full moon day of tlio month Olmitra ho makes (images of) a pair of 
animals out of meal , (lio offers) tlioiii and jiijiiho lon^ cs (to tlio gods) , to Indra 
and Agni a figure witli piomiiiciit navel, and balls to Itudia (^aiilvlifijaiin, 0\ ihya 
Suita, IV, 19) 

These images of meal representing living beings are partly due tio 
the new feeling of pity for animals and the desire not to injure 
life, which plays a part in Biuhmanism as well ns in Buddhism. 
It must be admitted, however, that economy had something to do 
with the substitution of animals of meal for real animals, but 
ostensibly it is a Vishnuite tiait The geneial lule in tins regaid 
is that attiibuted lo'MuuiP ‘Animals may bo killed (so said Maim) 
at the Madhuparka and Soma saciifice and at the iitcs for Manes' 
and gods’ 'But it is an old rite of hospitality to kill a cow lor a 
guest**, and, as a matter of foim, each lionouicd guest is actually 
offered a cow. \ The host says to the guest, holding the knife ready 
to slay the cow, that he has the cow lor him ; but the guest is then 
directed to say ‘]\Iotlier of lludias, daughter of the Vasus, sister 
of the Adityas, iiaicl of immoitality (is she). Do not kill the 
guiltless cow, she is (Earth itself), Aditi, the goddess 'I speak to 
them that understand ’ lie adds, ‘ ]\Iy sin has been killed and that 
of so-and-so; let her go and cat giass ’ But il he leally wants to 
have her eaten, he says, ‘ I kill my sin and the sm ol so-and-so ’ (in 
killing her), and though in many c<ises the ofler of the con is thus 
plainly a formal piece of etiquette, yet the ofiering to the guest 
was not complete without flesh of some soit, and it is clear fiom 
the foimulas that any of the worthiest guests might demand the 
coAv’s death, though as the ‘six n'oithy guests ’ arc Icachei, priest, 
father-iii-laiv, king, hiend, and Aiyaii ‘reboin’ man, and all of 
these AA'ere doubtless well grounded in that vciieiation for the cow 
Avhich IS expiessed above by identifying her Avith Earth (as Aditi), 
there AA'as probably seldom any occasion to haiioAV the feelings of 
the coAv-revernig host^ Purask ara mentions. only„thc- coav but 
Qahkhay ana_(g.iS., ii, 16, 1) already 8ubstitutes_a goat as a possible 
alternative, he also mentions the gods to AA’hich this animal is 

I From tho full moon of tlio month Prn\nna, oifenngs to snnkes liavo to bo mndo 
daily till it IB Bofe to Bloop on tlio ground_again TIiib ib called the Pratyavarohana 
and ocours on tho full moon day called Agrahuyani, when one may * descend again ' 
(from tho high couch) 

a Chapter iv, p 101 „ » Puraskara, Qithya Satra, i, 3, 26 
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sacred, tliat is, he seeks to make the animal offered to the guest a 
sacrifice to a god. Thus he says that if the animal is offeied to the 
teacher and killed it is * sacred to the Fire-god’, if it is offeied to 
.a kin g, it is sacred to Jndra, and if to a fiiend {mitrai) it is sacred 
to Mitra. Similar additions may be traced m many particulars, 
sometimes found by compaiing one text \nth anotlier, sometimes 
clearly interpolatecL 

The Sutras, y rhile they do not recognise the sects of later days, 
vet point to the diff erent conception of deity_ embodied in the two 
great modem sects worsliipping Kudra,^^m_andJVj[shnu. Thus^iis 
above, Rudra and the Rak^asas a re als o as socia ted in the rale 
‘ When one repeats a text saci ed to Rudra, to the Rakshasas, to the 
Manes, to the Asuras, or one that contains an imprecation, one shall 
touch water’ (^ankh ^08,1, 10, 9) On the other hand, when the 
bridegroom leads the bn de to take the seven steps, which form 
part of the wedding ceremony, he munnurs a blessing at every 
step ‘One for sap, two for juice, three for prosperity, four for 
comfort, five for cattle, six for the seasons. Friend 1 be with seven 
steps (mine), be thou devoted to me.’ And after each clause he 
says ‘may Vishnu lead thee .* Similarly, ^elScTtKaTVm^ravaiia 
(Kubera) and l^ana (Rudra-^iva) are worshipped ‘for the bride- 
groom’ point to the phallic nature of these cognate spirits (Par., 
Q.8., I, 8, 2, ^ankh, G8, 1, 11, 7) 

The Grihya Sutras show that there was no one rite of universal 
acceptation in those ceremonies most intimately connected with 
domestic felicity Indeed, the author of the A 9 valayana Grihya 
Sutra (i, 7, 1) says expressly that in the matter of weddings, ‘cus- 
toms are diverse,’ and he gives only that which is common usage 
Thus he tells how the bnde is to go about the fire, mount the 
stone, pour out grain, gaze at the pole-star, etc, but does not 
mention other ntes which other Grihya Sutras eiyoin.^Some of 
these, however, are of univeraal interest , and a companson of the 
Hindu ceremonies with those of other Aryan-speaking peoples 
shows that in all probabihty the Indian ritual has preserved 
elements reaching for back into pre^toric times\^ 

* On this point, of. Haas and Weber, Indisohe Studxen, voL v , L von Sohroeder, 
Die HoelizeiUgehrhuehe der Eeten und einiger andererfinntsch-ugnteher Vdlkerschaften 
%n VergUiehung mtt denen der indogermanischen Volker (18^), M Winteinitz, Das 
alHndxtehe HocheatmtueU mit Vergleiehxmg der Hoeheeitsgebrduehe hex den Wnrigen 
tndogermamschen Vblkem (1892) , also a paper by the last miter on the same Bnh}ect 
in the Tramaetions of the National Folk-lore Society (Congress, 1891-2), and one by 
Th Zachanae, ' Zum altindisehen EoeheeitmtueU' {Wiener Zeitsehr\ft f Ur die Kunde 
dee Morgenlandes, vol xvn, pp 135 f , and 211 f.). 
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Thus in the ceremony it is universal usage to Avalk the s even 
steps together and for the biidegiobm to murmur, as lie talced the 
‘biide’s hand ‘Tins am I, that art thou, that art thou, this am I ; 
Heaven am I and Earth art thou; the (feminine) IJich (Rigveda 
verse) art thou, the Saman am I. Be thou devoted to me/ and to 
make the bride mount a stone as an emblem of firmness. But 
special lules are that women shall come to the bride’s liQUse and 
eat and drink brandy and dance four times ; and that merry girls 
shall escort the bridegroom to the bride’s house, and that ho must 
do all the foolish (?) things they tell him to do (except when taboo 
IS concei ned) (Qanlih., G.S , i, 12, 2.).'’ Some mcasui e of values may 
perhaps be obtained from the statement that the fee to the priest 
who peifoims the man lagc-ccremony is a cow^ given by the bride- 
gi’oom, if the groom is of the same caste as the priest, but a village 
if the groom is ‘loyal,’ Rfijanya, that is a nobleman of ‘kingly’ 
order, and a hors6 if the groom is of the thii d estate (fai mer, trader) 

’ Obviously the succeeding rule, uhich is not unique, countenances 
a sort of sale in that it adds. ‘(The bridegroom must giie) to the 
one who has the daughter one hundred (cons) together uith a 
chariots The same rule is found in the Bhaima Sutras (Apas- 
tamba, ii, 13, 12) M'lth the explanation that the gift must 'be 
returned, as a sale is not alloued — which only points back to an 
earlier peiiod when the sale of daiighteis Mas allowed.. 

The distinction among the orders mentioned in the gifts above 
IS only one of innumerable passages in mIucIi, as a matter of couise 
and without thought of any other social older, the castes are 
named as priest, noble or warrior, and ‘people,’ the last term 
embracing all those ‘leboin,’ who are not priests or M’arriors or 
slaves ; The slaves, Qudias and loM'er oidcis, are recognised as 
part of the social structuie Hie name itself suggests that the 
(/udraa weie originally a conqucied people, as Kaiian became 
synonymous until slave at Athens Yet the Qfidras were not 
Pariahs ibut members of the household, udio took part in some of 
the domestic rites i 

The test of caste is not marriage alone but defilement by eating 
and touching what is unclean In this regard the Sutias show 
only the beginning of that formal theory of defilement which 
results in a pure man of the upper castes being defiled by the 
shadow of an impuie man, and in the taboo of all contact M'ith the 
impure. According to Gautama (DJiarma Sutra, xvir, 1 f.), a 
Brahman may eat food given by any of the ‘ reborn ’ who are M'ortliy 
members of their caste, and if in need of food to support life he may 
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take food and other things even from a ^udra. Food forbidden is 
that defiled naturally by hairs or insects falling into it and that 
touched by a woman during her courses, by a black bird (crow), or 
by a foot, etc., or given by an outcast, a woman of bad character, 
a person accursed, an hermaphrodite, a police-officer {dandiTtd), 
a carpenter, a miser, a jailer, a physician, a man who hunts without 
usmg the bow (ne. a non-Aryan snarer of animals), a man who eats 
refuse or the food of a multitude, of an enemy, eta The list con- 
tinues with the taboo of food offered disrespectfiilly and of certain 
animals. Apastamba (DJurnna 8., i, 6, 18, 1 f ) allows the acceptance 
of gifts, including a house and land, even from an Ugra (low caste 
or mixed caste)7though,-hke-the -later lawTJobks, his code states 
that a priest may not eat in riie house of anyone of the three 
orders {varnm) below him, but he may eat the food of any other 
pnest, and according to 'some’ he may eat the food of people of 
any caste except ^udras and even their food in times of distress •. 
Forbidden by him is the food of an artisan, of people who let 
houses or land, a spy, an unauthorised hermit (Buddhi^f), besides 
that of surgeon, usurer, and others Caste is vama ox jati, 
' colou rl and lMn,’Jbh e forme r embracing~i^e3after,"a8"a sodal 
order including clans ~br ffimilies Even in the ail-important 
matter of marriage, caste is imtso important as family .- The only 
test, when one seeks aT^e, accordingl;© '<Qankna^a, is that of 
the family ‘They ask the girl in marnage, reciting the clan- 
names.' The text of A 9 valayana expressly mentions as a form of 
marriage that in which the bridegroom kills the relatives and 
rapes the weeping girl, evidently a form once countenanced as 
well as enumerated among possible forms, at any rate it bars out 
all examination of the bride’s social position Indeed the marriage 
rules permit the marnage of a ^ ndra woma n.,though as the last of 
four ivives, with a member of ^e highest caste (e.g. Par., G.S., i, 
4, 11), whose oflfepnng, of course, being ‘mixed’ or impure, is not 
a member of the Aryan ‘ rebomjMbutjeyertheles s is re cogmsed.. 
legally. 'And what sh^' we~iay of those who are not ‘reborn’ 
although Aryans* The rule m thi8_ case is unive rsal Jhat. if pnest, 
warrior, or member of the third estate fail to be ‘reborn m the 
Veda,’ i a if such a one is not duly initiated mto his‘Bociai“efder , 
at the proper time, he loses his prerogatives and becomes an , 
outcast. ‘No one should initiate’iuch men, nor teach them, nor 
perform sacrifice for them, nor have intercourse with them,’ and 
further, (A. person whose ancestors through three genemtions have 
been thus outea^ js excluded from the sacrament of imtiation and 
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from being taught the Veda/ that is, they become Vratyas or 
entirely outcast persons with whom one may not even have inter- 
course unless they perform special rites \ ) 

In general the Griliya Sutias may be said to bo the later 
scholastic codification of rules, formulas, and lites long practised, 
concerned chiefiy with the orderiy progress- of-aii -individuandeal 
life, and incidentally with such ceremonies as naturally occur in 
such a life, that is, besides rites from babyhood to marriage, 
fixed moon-rites, etc, those concerned with bud^ig, holi^ys, 
burial, etc That they are not of Vedic age in their present form, 
though in substance 1 everting in part to Biahinana beginnings, 
may be concluded from their obvious posteriority in icspect of 
language and metie (wheic vcises are cited) to the Brahmanas, 
not to speak of earlier Vedic texts, as well as from the fact that 
(^seveial Sutras emanate from districts scaicely knoivn even by 
name to the Brahmanas' The general older of ariangcment m 
the Giihya Sutras is one conditioned b}' the subject-matter, uhich 
is to reveal the ivhole duty of man as a hoiLseholder Most of 
them begin with the inarriagc and continue uith the birth of a 
child, the ceremonies at conception and at vanous stages before 
biith, at the birth itself, at the naming of the child, uhen he sees 
the sun, when he is fed, when his hair is cut, when he becomes 
a student, and when he rctuins home from his Guru (tutor) and 
becomes a householder Then the child, now gioun to a man, 
manies and the circle begins again Finally the 1 ite for the bin ial 
is described. A few texts take up the round of life at another 
point, that where the student-life begins Tliis is the procedure 
m the case of some of the Black Yajiirvcda texts (for example, the 
Manava and Kathaka Sutias), but it makes no difTcrcncc ulicre 
] one begins, (each Sutra follows out the life to the end, and the 
i general uniformity shou s that, whatever be the minor disci epancies 
and divergences of opinion (of winch the authors ai c themselves 
well aware), the Giihya Sutras as a whole are based upon one 
model, and that, whether in the northern or southcin districts, the 
lives of orthodox Aryans were governed by a remai kable conformity 
of ritual. Mt is not improbable that, as has been suggested by 
Professor Oldenl^erg, many of the iites prescribed as general rules 
were nothing more than formulas of secret magic owned at firat 
by certain families and afterwards become universal propel ty®. 

> Seo Paraskarn, Gnhya SUlra, ii, 6, 40 f , and Wober, Ind, Lxteraturgueh p 73f , 
Eng trans , p G7 

* Compare the admirable discuseion of the position of tho Gnhya Sutras by 
Pi of. Oldenberg in 5.B.E. vol. xxx. 
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The specimen given above ^11 suffice to show the artless style 
of these didactic Sutras. , They have m feet no style save that 
attamed by scrupulous brevity In the following paragraphs we 
shall seek rather to .illustra te certain phases of the Grihya Sutras 
as indicative of leli gous and magical beliefe and of the social 
environment in which they were produced, or at least for which 
they were intended. 

We may begin with reverting to the cure of enilens-v a lready 
mentioned. In the course of childhood the boy may be attacked 
by the dog-demon (epilepsy) What is the father to do? The 
names of the canine demons have been mentioned above with a 
parallel passage containing more of the same sort Tliese are to 
be averted by a sort of honorific propitiation ^They are lauded,' 
but their objectionable behaviour in this special case is deprecated 
The author of our Sutra contents himself with this. But a rival 
author or two (H iranyak epin, G 8 , 11 , 2, 7, 1 f. ; A pastamb a. Gnhya 
8 utra, vn, 18, 1) are not content with the method here advocated , 
L According to them, the father must make a hole in the roof of the 
royal gaming-hall and pull the boy through it, lay him on his back 
on dice strewn about, and then, while a gong is soun|led, recite the 
deprecatory words to the dog-demons and pour^md s an d salt over\ 
the boy. ) Several items of this recipe are of interest, ^he avoidance \ 
of the door, the use of salt and curds to frighten demons, IHe^Sg j ' 
for the same purpose to be beaten on the south side of the hall 
These may be said to be u niversal ant idotes> pecuhar is the usej 
of the dice, which has niTparallel in the similar situations offered 
by the Sutra. Finally the feet that the father makes a hole in the 
roof of the gaming-hall shows that it is made of tha tch (easily 
repaired) and leads to the question what sort of arcfftecture is 
normall y t o be found implied in the Sutras. The gaming-hall is 
the'pubhc gambling-place which a king is directed to bmld for the 
use of his subjects, and cunously enough, with the exception of 
the householder's own dwelhng, it is almost the only reference to 
edifices found in the Sutras On the other hand, all the dicta of 
the Sutras show that such hfe as is depicted is supposed to be 
country life, the district and the village are the geographical 
entities. Citi^ are not ignored but are desEws^^ Thus there 
are no ceremonies for urban life But there is a rite" for ploughmg, 
when sacrifice is made to A 9 ani (the thunder-bolt) and to Sita 

1 Apastamba, Dharma S&tra, i, 32, 21, *let him avoid going mto towns,’ and 
Baudhayana, Dharma Sutra, n, 3, 6, 83, ' It is impossible for one to obtain salvation, 
who hves in a town, covered with dust ’ 
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(the furrow), as well as to other bucolic deities, Aradfi, Anaghfi, 
etc., as to the greater bucolic gods, Parjanya and Iiidm and Bhaga, 
with similar offerings on the occasion of tho' ‘furrow sacrifice,’ the 
‘threshing-floor saciifice,’ when one sows, reaps, or takes in the 
harvest, all indicating that the life portrayed is that of tho village 
agriculturist, who must even ‘offer a sacrifice at mole-heaps to 
Akhiiraja, the king of moles’ (Gobhila, Grihya Siitra, iv, 4, 28 f.; 
ibid. 30 f.) So the constant injunctions to ‘go out of tho village,’ 
to saciifice at a place where four loads meet, or on a hill, etc., 
imply life in villages oven for householders and scholais rather 
than in towns (Gobhila, iii, 6, 32-35) 

^Besides the introduction of evil spirits and bucolic divinities 
into the litual of tho domestic service, no find in tho Sutras for 
tho firet fame the lecognition of images of the gods, jvvhich must be 
Tm^ed by the regulations conccining the deities T^rma, Mldhiishl, 
and Jayanta (‘loid,’ ‘bountiful one,’ ‘conqueror’) ns well as the 
‘loid of the field,’ Kshetrapati, who aie moved about and given 
water to dunk (Ap, GS,, Vii, 19, 13; ibid. 20, 1-3 and 13) 

When a boy.is initiated he is made to mount a stone nith the 
adjuration to be ‘film as a stone’ ■which elsenhcre is confined to 
the bride, and is then given in charge to ‘Kaslmka (Kanaka), 
Antaka, Aghora, Disease, Yama, Maklm, Va 9 ini, Barth and 
Vai 9 vanara, Waters, Herbs, Tices, Heaven and Earth, Welfare, 
Glory, tho All-gods, all the Bhuts, and all the gods ’ (nirnnyakc 9 in, 
G.S, I, 2, 6, 6). ^In this list of demons and deities to whom the 
boy is given in charge,' Va 9 im as tho ‘ruling goddess’ is notice- 
able. She is probably tho" inblliei -goddess who despite all Vedic 
influence always was tho chief spiritual ■villagc-poncr identified 
with ^iva’s wife in various 'forms. ' Perhaps too tho recognition 
(m a rite to procure increase of cattle) of a god described merely 
as ‘Ho who has a thousand arms and is tho protcctoi of cow- 
keepers' (Gatqmti/a), may be a veiled allusion to Ki ishna-Vishnu 
(Gobhila, iv, 6, 18). 

As tho Grihya Sutras in distinction from tho Dharma are 
concerned with domestic superstitions, these may rightly be 
considered their peculiar contribution to the history of India 
Of political and social life they contain almost nothing except as 
confined mthin the bounds of the family. 'The regular routine of 
the normal life contains a sufficiency of such superstitions, though 
the underlying reason for them is due in some cases more to 
mechanical ^d^stment.to a supposed harmony than to spiritual 
feais. ^ Tins is the case for example 111 the regulation that the 
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initiation of th^Biahman, Kshatriya, and Vai9ya shall take place, 
rei^ectively, in spring, summer, and autumn, ra the eighth,*' 
eleventh, and ^'elfth years after conception, the respective 
seasons being supposed to^represent the castes, as tee year s 
rep^sent tee metres regarded as peculiar to these castes Deeper 
lies the oiigm of the following — tee iite to diive out of the bride 
the influence deadly to the husband and to convert it into an 
influence deadly to her possible paramour (Hir, G.Sf i, 7, 24, If.); 
the prayer that the ‘weeping women’ (demons) and ¥±691 may 
not torment her, nor the Pi9achas of the M'omb, who devour flesh 
and biiug death (thirf 6, 19, 7), th^scattering of rice and other 
gi'ains on the heads of the newly wedded pair {^id 21, 6); and 
the corresponding nte according to which the husband ties barley 
about the ^ ife’s_head, here expressly ‘ to have .oifepring ’ (Ap *, 

VI, 14, 7) Naturally the conjugal rektions o ffer a fiuitfi il-fiddjor 
this sort of thing Thus we have a rite to make a husband subject 
to liis wife as well as to make her co-wives subject tcTher {jbid. 
in, 9, 6 f ) and another veiy peculiar ritej the object of which is to 
keep the wife faithful, in which she is regai ded much as is the slave 
around whom, when suspected of estiangement, urine is poured 
from a horn to keep him magically at home (Hir., G.8., i, 4, 14, 2) 
Another subject clamilng the attention of the Sutra-maker is 
tee e ffica cy pi jamulets-i^^Tliese are tied upon the priests, as a sort 
of final expression of good-wiU, in the A9vayuja nte. Tliey are 
made of lac and herbs (Gobh, in, 8, 6) Minor superstitions 
abound (if one yawns, one must say, ‘May will and wisdom 
abi de in me/ evidently a phase of the popular belief that the 
soul may escape in a yawn or sneeze )(Hir., G8., i, 6, 16, 2). 
Signs of ill jl uck-which must be aveited by a sacred formula are 
found in the presence in the house of a dove, of bees, or an anthill, 
in the budding forte of a post, etc i, 6, 17, 6) ^ The trans- 
mission of sin is illusti-ated by the dictum that if one touches 
a s acrificial post th e faults committed at the saciifice are incurred-^ 
(z&wf 16, 16) , also by the iiyunction that when one’s hair is cut a 
well-disposed person shqidd gather it up and hide'it'away, as the 
well-disposed peraon (tee mother, for example) thus ‘hides tee sm 
in the haii,’ probably a refinement on tee original notion of not 
losing one’s soul-strength at the hands of some ill-disposed person 
(^hid. I, 2, 9, )L8, cf Agv, i, 17, 10, etc., where the formula is ‘for 
long life’), ^hether the objection to certain trees as liable to. 
cause eye-trouble, eta, is giounded m fact 01 lancy, causing the 
injunction to transplant them, may be questioned, but the original 
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^cause has been lost in the maze of siipeistition, whicli raalces the 
A97attha tree injurious on the east side of the house, the Plaksha on 
the south, the Nyagi odha on the west, and Udumbara on the north 

Before speaking of the Dhaima Sutras in particulai it be 
necessary here to settle the question as to what is meant by the 
Aryan, so often mentioned in all the Sutras. While not lacking in 
m'oial connotation, so that as a common adjective urya meant 
• noble in heart as well as in race,', it is only in the democracy of 
religious philosophy that such a peison as an Aryan slave or bar- 
barian was conceivable - Piactically Aiya nas sjiionymous nith 
^‘reboin’^.and indicated a person of the tliice ujiper castes in 
good standing, antithetic to Qudra and other Ion -caste or out-caste 
pei-sons l Yavanas (Giecks) arc the most esteemed of foicigncrs, 
but all Yavanas aie regaidcd as sprung from ^hdra females and 
Ejshatriya males Gautama sa}s that sundry autlioiitics hold this 
view^ Such rules as that given by Gautama (xii, 2) in the case of 
the violation of an Arj’an noman by a ^Tidra, nhen compared nith 
Apastamba, DJi S., il, 26, 20, and 27, 9, prove conclusively that 
Ar^ is ‘noble in race’ as distinguished from the ‘black colour' ' 
(ibid I, 27, 11, with the pieceding ‘non-Arj’ans’) Mr Ketkar in 
his History of Caste in India (p 62), is rather rash in stating 
that there was no racial discrepancj felt betneen Ar^an and 
Dravidian It is true that those nho nere out-caste ncre no 
longer called Aryans, but no ^utira n as ever regaided as Aryan, 
any more than he could be ‘reborn.’ Arya indicated lacial dis- 
tinction from the times of the Rigvcda onnaids. 

We have seen that the Grihya Sutras piacticallj recognise 
life only as lived in villages In the Dharma Sutras, as these arc 
later and have to do with wider relations, the toiin nagaia), 
appears as a larger unit, though how much laiger it is not easy to 
say, and when we remember that pur is after all only a sti onghold 
or fort, and nagara is anything laiger than a village, ne must be 
cautious of too ready belief in laige cities ^Evcijthing indicates 
on the contrary that life was still chiefly that of small places and 
kings weie only petty chieftains^ There was not supposed to be 
any school or even studying done in town The Dharma Sutra of 
Gautama, regarded as the oldest of extant Dharma Sutias, says 
expressly that one should not lecite the holy texts at any time in 
a town, and it is assumed, as in the Giihya Sutias, that such life 

1 m Qastra, vi, 21 (erroneously rendered 'offspring of male gfidras and female 
Kshatriyas ’ m SB E vol n, p Ivi) This passage referring to Tavanns is unique 
in the Sutras They are Baotrian and other Asiatic Greeks See Chap xxn,pp 640-1. 
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as 18 described passes normally in villages. Even in the descrip- 
tion of the royal residence («. ^w/ p. 247), the hall has a thatched 
roof. The king still stands up in propt’ia persona and hits a thief 
with a cudgel, and, if the king fails to stake, the 'guilt falls on 
the king ' xii, 43) ,The commentators, apparently; " 

aware of the incongruity in applying such a rule to the kings' 
of their day, attempt to restact its apphcation as intended for 
qiecially evil th ieves (of gold). "’ but it is in fact a general rule 
even as latej^ Apa stamba (DhS, i, 25, 4),“who says ''A' thief 
shall'ioosefrEs hair and appear before the fang carrymg a cudgel 
on his shoulder. With that (cudgel) he (the king) shall smite him; 
if he dies his sin is expiated, but, if the king forgives him, the gmlt 
falls on him who forgives, or he (the thief) may throw himself into 
a fire or die by staiwation.’ Thus the later author seeks to excuse 
the king (but not the thief). 

The Dharma Sutras add to the data of social life material 
evidence which shows that there were recognised customs not 
approved in one part of the country but doubtfully admitted as 
good usage because locally approved in other parts For, in dis- 
cussmg usage, Baudhaya^_(jPAjS, i, 1, 17 1) expressly says that 
customs peculiaF^d-^he-Souith are to eat in the company of ah 
uninitiated person, in the company of one’s wife, to eat stale food, 
and to marry the daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal \ 
aunt, while customs pecuhar to tiie North are to deal m wool, 
to drink rum, to sell animals that have teeth in the upper aud 
in the lower jaws, to follow the trade of arms, and to go to sea 
He adds that to follow these practices except where they are con- 
sidered nght usage is to sin, but that for each practice the local 
role is authontative, though Gautama denies this^J Baudhayana 
also admits the doctiine that a pnest who cannot support himself 
by the usual occupations of a Brahman may take up arms and 
follow the profession of a warrior, though here again his opinion 
is opposed to that of the earber Gautama, who aigues that such 
an occupation on account of its cruelty is not fitted for a priest. 
Whether the Gautama here represented as opposed be the Gautama 
whose Sutra has come down to us may be doubted, j^ut the two 
passages show that caste-integrity was not regarded as essential, 
for no one could be a wamor and retain the mode of life deemed 1 
proper for a priest. 

> See BSMer, S Tol n, p xliz. The nverNannada (Narbada) is the bonndeTy 
between North and Sontfa 'Making voyages by sea’ cansea loss of caste (Bandh., 
Dharma SStra, n, 1, 2, 2} 
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Tlie geogiaphy of the Sutias illustrates very foicibly the limited 
reach of intciest at the same time that knowledge of a wider 
country wsis thoioughly disseminated. [ Kalinga on tlie eastern 
coast IS even the subject of versification, ‘ Ho sins in his feet who 
visits the Kalihgas,^ and one who travels to their country must 
perfoim a purificatory saciifice^ as must they who visit the Aiattas 
(in the Punjab) or the Pundras and Vaiigas (in Bengal), m iiilTEIio 
inhabitants of the country lying about Multan, Surat, the Deccan, 
Malwa, western Bengal, and Bihsir aio all dcclaicd by Baudhfiyana 
to be of mixed origin ; and (by imiilication) their customs ai c not 
to be followed. The ‘ countiy of the Ai 3 \'ins ’ embraces in fact only 
the nariow district between the Patiala distiict in the Punjab 
and Bihar, and between the noi them hills (Ilimrilaj as) and those of 
Malira j some even confine the definition of Aryavarta (country of 
the Aryans) to the district between the Ganges and Jumna^ 

Constant references to the opinions of earlier authorities, in- 
definitely cited as ‘ some,’ show that our extant Sutras ai c but a 
moiety of the mass lost Naturally the later authois know by 
name more authorities than do the earlier. Apastamba discusses 
‘those whose food may be eaten’ and cites a certain Kfinva nho 
declai es that ‘ who wishes may give ’ , then a Kaiitan, n hose opinion 
is that he who is holy {jmnya), may give; then V.irshyfiyani vho 
says that ‘ anybody may give,’ because, if it is a sinner and the sin 
remains with him, the receiver cannot Buircr,but if it does not remain 
with him (the giver), then the giving acts as a pm ification (Ap , 
Dll S , 1, 19, 3 f.). Again the same author discusses theft Any- 
one who takes what belongs to another is a ‘thief’; so teach 
Kautsa, Harita, and Kanva, but Vaishyayani says that there are 
exceptions ‘ Seeds ripening in the pod and lood for a draught-ox’ 
may be taken (without theft), though ‘to take too much’ is a sin 
Harita’s opinion is that the oivner’s peniiission must firat be given 
(Ap., DhS, I, 28, 6). 

V ( T hese texts in any case are more or less erioneous transmitters 
of older law. Thus the Sutra law foi manslaughter or murder 
enjoins that one who has killed a warrior shall give for the expia- 
tion of his sm a bull and a thousand coivs To whom? The 
commentatoi (a pnest) says that the passage means give to the 
priests (Ap, J)h.S., i, 24, 1), whereas the corresponding lule iii 
Baudhayana (i, 10, 19, 1) says that the fine shall be given to the king, 

* Bandh i, 1, 2, 9f Baudhayana may bo the Kanva referred to (In the next 
paragraph) aa an authority He was probably himself a Bouthornor of the eastern 
coast. Gf Buhler, S B E vol xiv, p xxxvi f < 
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and in both passages the commentator explains that the 'expiation 
for sin ' may mean ‘ to remove the enmity of the murdeied man's 
relatives/ which lattei explanation is historically the earlier and 
probably the true explanation, as it is a parallel to the law per- 
mitting compensation for murder as found among other Aryan 
nations^ ) 

Since, in distinction from the Grihya Suti’as, the Dhai*ma 
Sutras have to do with society rather than with family, it is here 
that we find the begmning of civil and .criminal law, although 
legal punishments are still retained in part under the head of 
penance, and the conditions of inheritance, which depend on the 
fiimily, are partly explained under domestic duties, for these 
include (as we have seen) the nte of mairiage, apiopos of which 
is first defined the fiimily (gotra, gem) into which one may many 
The rule is that a man shall not give his daughter to one belonging 
to the same gotra, that is, having the same family name®, or, m 
the case of priests, descended from the same Vedic seer, or to one 
related on the mother’s side inthin six degrees. Then the lules 
for inheiitance, assuming the meaning of the Sapinda as one 
within SIX degrees, make Sapindas the heirs after or in defiiult of 
sona The Sapindas here are males only. The widow is excluded, 
and the daughter (according to Apastamba) inhents only in default 
of sons, teacher, or pupil, these, however, being recommended to 
employ the inheritance for the spiritual good of the deceased. 
Probably the general rule anticipates not the death of the owner 
but a division of property among the sons dunng his hfetime. 
The king inherits in default of the others named, and some say 
that among the sons only the eldest inhents. These rules are 
sufficiently vague, but local laws are also provided for in the 
additional rule. ‘In some countries gold, (or) black cattle, (or) 
black produce of the earth (gram 01 iron ?) is the share of the 
eldest’ (Ap., BUS, ii, 14, 7). Then in regard to what the wife 
receives, the Sutra leaves it doubtful whether the rule ‘the share 
of the wife consists of her ornaments and wealth received from 
her relations, according to some (authorities),’ is to be interpreted 
in such a manner that ‘according to some’ refers only to the 
last clause or to the whole. 

What is obvious is that the whole matter of i nheritance w as \ 
as yet not regulated by any general state law. ^Different countnes ^ 

I Of Biibler’s explanation, SBJS* rol. n, p 78 

* Generali; speaking we may say that exogamy is the rale, bnt epio literature 
records oases of marriage between near relations (consms) 
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or districts of India have different laws; different authorities 
differ in regard to the interpretation of these laws , and, finall}', 
different texts of Vedic authority contradict by inference the nile 
to be^t fidih tliem.'^ Thus because one Vedic text says ‘Manu 
divided his wealth among his sons/ it is implied that there should 
be no preference shown to the eldest, but, on the other hand, 
another Vedic text says ‘they distinguish the eldest by the 
heritage/ which countenances the piefereiice shown to the eldest 
Now this last point, desjnte the desire for conciseness, demands 
consideration at length, so the maker of the Sutra takes it up, 
arguing that a meie statement of fact is not a i ulc Foi example 
(he says), the dictum ‘a learned priest and a hc-goat are the most 
sensual beings’ is a statement, but Ccannot be taken as a lule 
Hence, he sajs, the statement ‘they distinguish the eldest' is not 
a rule But the question remains, nhy then should the other 
statement, ‘Maim divided his nealth,’ be regarded as a rule? 
The subject of inheiitance is treated fust by Baudhayana under 
the head of impiuity, nhere he says simply that Sapindas iiiheiit 
in default of nearer lelations, and Sakuljas (leinotcr relations) in 
default of Sapindas, but aftcruards he adds that the eldest son, 
in accordance with the quotations cited by Apastamba, may 
receive the best chattel, or the father may dn ide equally among 
\ his sons Here also the fact that the same subj'cct is tieatcd in 
different sections shous that as yet the matter of civil law uas, 
not treated systematically but incidentally. 

It IS no part of the pieseiit discussion to enter into the 
confusing details of the lavs of inheritance, only to show in 
what state were these laus at the time of the Sutras. The latest 
Stitr^ however, already stands on a lei el with the foimal law- 
books, and, for example in this matter of inheritance, is not 
content with the vague ‘sons’ of the earlier authora but makes 
a formal classification of the (later legal) ‘twelve sons,' six of 
whom are entitled to inherit as ‘heirs and kinsmen’ uhile six 
(kinds) are ‘kinsmen but not heiis,’ among the last being the son 
of a ^udra wife.') 

Civil law is in general discussed in the Sutras under the head 
of royal duties, foi it is assumed that the king administers j'ustice 
both civil and criminal It is his pait to pay attention to the 
special laws of districts, castes {jaii), and families, and make the 
four orders (varnas, castes in a general sense) fulfil their duties. 
The summary, in the following order, includes punishing those 
who wander from the path of duty, not injuring tiees that bear ' 
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fruit, guarding against falsification of weights and measures, not 
taking for his own use the property of his subjects (except as 
taxes), providing for the widqirs of his soldiers, exemptmg from 
taxation a learned priest, a royal servant^ those without protectors, 
ascetics, infants, very old men, students, widows who have returned 
to their families, unmamed girls, wives of servants, w^Apradattas 
(doubtful, perhaps girls promised in marriage), but first and fore- 
most> the king is to protect all m his realm (Vasishtha, xix, 1-24). 
This quaint summary of royal duties does not even belong to the 
early Sutra penod but deriv^ from a text, which in some regards 
is practically, as it is called, a law-book (^astra) (It refiects, as 
do the elaboration of details and additions casually made, the fact 
that even at this comparatively late period the king was stall a 
small local raja, not an emperor. ^ - - 

Although we may a^ee m general with the judgment of 
Buliler to the effect that the Dharma Qastra of Gautama takes 
temporal precedence over the extant Dharma Qastras and Dharma 
Sutras^ yet it is histoncaUy as important to remember that this 
judgment nas tempered by the consideration that interpolations 
occur in the work of Gautama, and that in its present form the 
language ‘agrees closei with Panim’s rules than that of Apastamba 
and Baudhayana ’ The title itself of Gautama’s work is ^astra 
not Sutra, and it is obvious from his chapter on kings that sundry 
works called Dharma Q^tras were in vogue, for he says ‘The 
administi’ation of justice (shall be regulated by) the Veda, the 
Dharma Qastras, the Angas, and the Puranas (and Upavedas)’ 
(xi, 19), and though the word ‘Upavedas’ occurs m but one 
manuscript, and logically Dharma is included under Anga, yet it 
IS not necessary to assume an mterpolation for these words, 
especially as Gautama mentions Manu among teachers of the 
law, from ‘some’ of whom he cites, though not by name. The 
Atharva 9 iras, a late work, is also known to him (xrx, 12) It 
may then be questioned whether each and every rule of 
Gautama can be cited as being an integral part of the ‘earhest 
law-book,’ 

The royal duties as descnbed by Gautama are few. After 
stating that all the ‘reborn’ (men of the three upper castes) are 
to study, offer sacrifice, and give alms, and that the pnest in 
addition is to teach, perform sacrifice for others, and receive alms, 
or, if he does not do the work himself, to practice agnculture and 


^ S BE toL n, p liv. 
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traded ^Gautama says that a king's special additional duty is to 
protect all beings, to inflict proper iiunislimcnt, to support learned 
priests and others unable to work, those free of taxes and 
temporary students, to take measures for ensuring victory, to 
learn how to manage a chariot and use a bow, to light firmly, 
to divide the spoils of battle equitably, to take a tax of one-tenth, 
one-eighth, or one-sixth (of produce), to force artibans to pay one 
day’s work monthly, to proclaim by crier lost property, and, if the 
owner be not found in a year, to keep it, giving onc-foui th to the 
finder (but all treasure-trove belongs to the king), and to protect 
the property of infants*. In the follow ing section the author 
says that the king is the master of all except the piicsts; that ho 
is to be moral and impartial, woi shipped by all except Bnihmans, 
who shall honour him {lUd. xi. If), that ho must protect the 
castes (orders) and difierciit stages of life (Cipamas), and, with 
the assistance of his chaplain fulfil all his ichgious duties, as 
enumerated above Authoiitativc in the realm shall be all iiilcs 
of castes (jdti), and families (lula), as w'cll as disti ict-rulcs not 
opposed to (Vcdic) tradition, while for their respective orders 
(varga) ploughmen, traders, hcidsmcn, moncy-londoi*8, and artisans 
may make their own rules (ibid 21) 

In this r6sim6 of royal duties thcie is no indication or impli- 
cation of any pow'cr gi’eater than that of a small king. But the 
later Sutra of Apastamba indicates the beginning of that system 
of government by proxy which obtains in the ^a^ti a of Maim and 
other Smritis Nor is Apastamba’s account of royal duties other- 
wise without interest, since it show’s just such a combination of 
old and new as characteiises the Sutia period To begin with, 
after discussing caste-duties in general, Apastamba describes the 
town where the king is to live . 


I -mil now explain tho duties of a king TTo Blnll Iniild a town (/>«>), and 
a dwelling (ocpma), each with a door facing south Tho dn clhng (Buhlcr, ‘ palnco’) 
18 mthin tho pur, and to tho east of tho dwelling shall bo a hall called tho 
‘invitation* (guest) place South of tho pur Bhall bo an nssonibl}*hou60 {sahlia). 


' Thia and the permission to tench for monoj nro not in accord with tho usual 
rules of tho Sutras. Tho practioo of Brahmans becoming ‘gentlemen farmers and 
eloepmg partners in morcantilo or banking firms managed by Valcyas’ is not 
countenanced in other Sutras (eeo Buhlor’s note to Gautama, x, G) and probably 
tho permiBBion to teach for money ib intended only for priests m distroBi 

» An oxception in tho caso of troasuro trovo is made m tho case of a priest being 
the finder, and ‘ somo ’ eay that anybody who finds it gets ono sixth In tho rules for 
taxes, if the stock is cattle or gold tho tax according to ‘ Bomo’ is ono fiftieth and if it 
IB morohandiBO ono twentieth, while ono eixtioth le tho tax on roots, fruits, flowers 

herbs, honey, meat, grass, and firewood (Gnut, z, 2Gf}. ’ ’ 
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having doois on the south and north sides so that it shall be in plain view vnthin 
and vnthont There shall be files in all these places (burning) perpetually, and 
offering to the Fire'(god) shall there be made regularly, just as to the sacred 
house-fire He shall put up as guests in the hall of mvitation learned pnests 
and in the assembly-house he shall establish a gammg-table, sprmMe it with water, 
md throw down on it dice made of YibMtaka (nuts), sufficient m number, and let 
Allans play there (if they are) pure men of honest character Assaults at arms, 
dances, singing, concerts, etc , should not take place except in houses kept by the 
bog’s servants Let the kmg appoint Arjans, men of pure and honest (ffiaracter, 
to guard his people m villages and towns, having servants of similar character, 
and these men must guard a town {nagard) from tiueves for a league {yqjana), m 
every direction , villages for two miles (a kos or quarter of a league) They must 
pay back what is stolon within that distance and collect taxes (for the bng) 

A learned priest and women are n ot, taxed, nor are children 
before puberty, temporary stude nts, or ascetics, or slaves who 
wash feet, or blind, dumb, deaf, and diseased persons The king 
goes personall 5 Minto' battle and is'exhorted n.Qt.to torn his bac k 
and not tQ„use poisoned-weapons or to attack those whosuj^icate 
for mercy-^ or are helpless (Apastam"Ba, ii, 5, 10, 11), such as those 
who have ceased to fight or declare themselves cows (by eating 
grass, a sign of submission) (Baudh., i, 10, 18, 11, Gaut., x, 18) 

Taxes and inhentance foim the chief subjects of c ivil law , 
together with the v exed qu estion of the status of women. Women 
may not on their own account offer either the Vedic ^i^auta 
sacrifices or the Grihya sacrifices. A woman is ‘not independent' 
(Baudh., n, 2, 3, 44, Gaut, xvni, 1), either m respect of sacrifice 
or of inheritance. Widows, if sonless, are expected to bear sons 
by the levirate marriage (Baudh., n, 2, 4, 9) Suttee is not acknow- 
ledged (Women are property and come under the general rule 
‘A pledge, a boundary, the property of minors, an open or sealed 
deposit, women, the property of a king or of a learned pnest are 
not lost by being enjoyed by othera’ (Vas , xvi, 18) 

In proving property, documents, vntnesses, and possession are 
admitted as proof of title by the late Sutra of “yasish tha ( xvi, 19), 
and if the' documents conflict, the statements made by. old -men 
and by gilds and corporations, are to be relied upon (Vas, xvi, 16), 
an interesting passage as it shows what importance was ascribed 
to the gilds (prewi) of the time 

In criminal law, only Apastamba recognises the application of 
ordeals (DhS, ii, 11, 3, cf. 29, 6). The ordeals, here merely 
referred to, consist in the application of fire, water, etc., according 
to the later law-books (u p. 282 ff ), but are not defined in the 
Sutras Assaults, adultery, and theft are the chief subjects dis- 
cussed in the Sutras under this head. The fines of the later law 
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are generally lepresented here by banishment or co^oral injury. 
Most of the regulations are dominated by caste-feeling. A 9wtlra 
■who commits homicide oi theft or steals land has his propcity 
confiscated and suiFeis capital punishment (Ap., DhS., ii, 27, 16), 
but a BrMiman priest for such ciimcs shall be blinded (jhtd, 17). 
A Kshatriya (wairior) ■who abuses a Brrihmana (priest) is fined 
one hundred (coins), a Vaicya (faimer) must pay half as much 
again for the same ofience, but if a Biahinan abuses a Kshatiiya 
he pays only fifty coins QMrshCipanas), and onl} tucnty-fiic if lie 
abuses a Vai 9 ya, irhilc if he abuses a pa}8 nothing 

(Gant, XII, 8f.), etc. The same caste-inteicst norks outside of 
criminal law 

Thus the legal rate of interest is set at (the equivalent of) 
fifteen per cent per annum (five niiishas a month foi tuenty 
laishaimnas, Gaut, xii^ 29; Baudh., i, 5, 10, 22), but accoiding 
to Vasishtha (ii, 48), Ituo, thiee, foui, five in the hiindicd is 
declared in the Smriti to be the monthly intcicst accoiding to 
caste*' This means that the highest caste pays tuo, the next 
caste three, and so on (limited by the scholiast to cases of loans 
■without security) The same author prohibits Brahmans and 
Kshatiiyas from being usurers; but Baudhii) ana sajs that a Vai 9 ya 
may practise usury (^^as, ii, 40 and Baudh, i, 6, 10, 21) I That 
theie was, howevei, a notable laxity in carrjing out the supposed 
inflexibility of caste-rules is evident fiom the fact that the law- 
makers expressly permit the upper castes to take to the occupa- 
tion of the lower when in need of sustenance Eicn the Bu'diman 
; priest who neglects to say his prayers may at the king’s pleasure 
be forced to peiform the work of Qudras (Baudh , ii, 4, 7, 15) 
TIius, ivith ceitain restrictions as to ■ahat he sells, etc., a priest or 
wairior may support life by tiade and agriculture (Vas, ii, 24 f.). 
But a man ‘reborn’ who persists in trade cannot be regarded as 
a Brahman, nor can a priest who lives as an actor or as a phj’sician 
{ibid ni, 3). In other words, as may be concluded from the very 
laws inveighing against them, at the time of the Sutras there were 
many nominal membeis of the priestly and royal ordeis ulio lived 
as farmers and tradeis, perhaps even as usurers (a special law 
prohibits this, Vas., ii, 40, cf Manu, x, 117), not only acting the 
part of gentleman farmers but bving as humble ploughmen (Vas., 
II, 33). ’ 

As touching the outer woild, as one is directed to avoid going 
into towns, so one should avoid visiting foreign places and ‘not 
learn a language spoken by barbarians ’ (Vas., vi, 41 , Ap., i, 32, 18). 
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In religion, as was to be expected, denying Jbe authority of the 
Vedas, carping at the teaching of the Tedic seers, and wavering m 
regard to any traditional duty is-to-idestroy one’s soul’ (Vas., xn, 
41), and there is no salvation for a man who devotes ^mself to 
epicurean ways or to captivating men or to philology {^hda^tra, 
Vas., X, 20). On the other hand the Upanishad doctrine that a 
priest who IS learned and austere and^ repeats the sacred texts is 
not tainted with sin, though he constantly commit sinful acts, is 
a morally destructive teaching already legalised (Vas., xxn, 19) 
The highest named god is Brahma or J Era.iapatir to whom, after 
the manner of the epic, verses, of legal character are assigned. 
Philosophically the Sutras are dominated“by-the Yedante Atman- 
th^y, which appears to be blow n as a system to Apastamba, 
whose Sutra seems to have been a work which arose among^he 
Andhras of the south-eastern coast, and piobably is not older 
than the second centur y B.p ’ It recognises, alone among Sutras, 
a named Purana (the ^avishya, ii, 24, 6) and its archaic 
effect linguistically, which inlarge measure determined Buhler m 
his conjecture that this Sutra might revert to the fifth century, 
may well be due to the fact that the Andhras retained linguistic 
peculianties long after Panini fixed the northern usage Apastamba 
knows 'the Atharvaveda, as does Vasishtha, who appears to have 
been a still later writer It is true that Buhler^acranged-a' 
chro nological sen es of Sutras of th e law in the order Gautama, 
Baudhayana, Vasi^tha, and Apastamba', "butin-doing so be mini- 
mised the late characteristics , of Vasishtha (who alo ne mentions 
‘documentsj^ .as -legal proofs); and in his remark {S B.E, xiv, 
p. xvii) concermng the fourth Veda he appears to have over- 
looked the passage at vi, 4, where the four Vedas are mentioned 
It IS also quite probable that the passage which seems to make 
Baudliayana eailier than Vasishtha is interpolated, and Buhler 
himself admits that many other passages have been tampered 
with. Whatever the eaiher text may have been, the present 
text, with its free use of ^ola verae, its recogmtion of Dharma 
Qastras, its citations from Manu, Vishnu, etc., and its possible 
Elusion to the Romans (Eotmka, xvm, 4), s eems t oJbe-the latest 
of the Jegal Sutras, though containing much older material ^ In 
general, the age to which the Sutras may be assigned cannot wellj 
be earlier than the seventh or later than the second century b g. 
They represent both the views of different Vedic schools and 
different locahties, from the Andhra country in the S.E to the 
countries of the N.W., where probably the school of Vasishtha is to 
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be sought^ Probably the Grihyas represent the cailier Sutras; 
the Dharmas as a whole come later: perhaps 300 B.O. would 
represent the earliest. 

1 For Buhler’s viows regarding Apastamba, as dating from tho third to tho fifth 
oontnry jta , see S B E ^ol xn, p slii Tho strongest proof that Apastamba vras 
a Southerner lies in n, 17, 17, whoro ho Ba>B that ' NorthernerB ' pour vratcr into 
a pnest’s hand at funeral feasts That ho foltovred Bandlinyana is undoubted , but for 
histoncal use it must also be romombered that only tho first two of tho four books of 
Baudhnyana are genuine and tho latter half may bo much later 



CHAPTER XI 

THE PRINCES AND PEOPLES OF THE EPIC POEMS 

The Sutra literature does not lack connexion with the epics, 
to which we now turn. In the Grihya Sutra of Qahkhayana, for 
example, occur the names of Sumantu, Jaimmi, Vai 9 ampayana, 
and Paila, who are teachers of the great epic Mahabha^rata ; and 
the list of revered teachers, and no less revered ^ecies of hterature, 
mentioned in the Sutra of A^valayana includes the Bharata and 
Mahabharata, while the Qambhavya Sutra also mentions the 
Mahabharata (it onuts Bharats^ perhaps as included in the greater 
name). Although the words are assumed by modem scholars to be 
interpolated, the reason given, ‘because o&erwise it would make 
the Sutra too lateV has never been very cogent, ance the end of 
the Sutras and beginmng of the epics probably belong to about 
the same time. As an indefinite allusion not to a special epic 
poem but to the kind of poetry are also to be noticed such early 
references as that of A 9 valayana (m, 3, 1) to Gathas, hero-lauds, 
tales, and ancient legends. 

Epic poetry is divided by the Hindus themselves into two 
genera, one called ‘tales and legends’ (Itih&sa and Furana) and 
the other called ‘art-poem’ or simply ‘poem’ C^^avya, the pro- 
duction of a Elavi or fimshed poet) ; but the compilation named 
Mahabharata is both Itih^a-Purana, its ongmal designation, 
and then Kavya, though it is not recognised as a Kavya till the 
introductory verses exalt it as such. In its origin it was un- 
doubtedly a popular story of the glorified histoncal character 
which attaches to tribal lays even to-day. The second epic, the 
Ramayana, has always stood as the type and origin of the refined 
one-author poem, and whatever may have been the date of its 
germ as a story, as an art-pioduct it is jater than the Mahabharata 

Thus the oldest references which may indicate epic poetry 
pomt rather to the story of the Bharatas than to the story of 
RS,ma. These references, however, in any event are not nearly 

^ Weber, Ind, Lit , p 63=Eng trims , p 58 
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old enough to wan ant the assumption of immonso antiquitj' made 
by the native tradition The language of both epics is not Vedic 
but a populai fonn of Sanskrit, which was developed by the bards 
and became the recognised language of iiai rativo poetry ; and 
their metie is the final lepi eduction of Vedic metres in modem 
form Both language and veise are not widely diflcrent from 
those of the latest Sutras We may reasonably conclude, then, 
that the latest Sutias and the epics belong to the same pciiod, 
and that they represent tuo contemporary styles of literature, 
the former piiestly and the lattei secular. 

Theie can be no doubt that, so far as much of their subject- 
matter is concerned, the epics and the Piimnas aic the litciuiy 
descendants of the stories and legends (Itihasas and Puranas) 
which are mentioned in literature from the time of the Athai va- 
veda onwards, and thcpaiticular legend or historical talc (the tuo 
aie confused) which is embedded in the Malifiblifirata or ‘gicat 
epic of the Bharatas’ is also not u holly uithoiit scholastic 
atfinities. Just as the Bmlimanas held the keincl of the Giihya 
Sutras, so the gieat epic through its piomiilgator, as ti-aditionally 
recorded, is connected irith the school of the VHiitc Yajuivcda 
Paia 9 aia is a name especially common in this Veda, occurring 
often in its genealogical lists , and the epic acknowledges the 
Qatapatha as the greatest of Bi’ahmanas, uliilc the heroes of the 
epic are particulaily mentioned in the Bnihmana, and indeed in 
such a way that Janamejaya, prominent in the epic, is treated as 
a lecent peisonage by the authors of the latter part of the Biulimana, 
though the epic treats him as a descendant of the chief epic heio. 
The explanation of tliis is not such a mystery as it seemed to Weber, 
who was unable to reconcile the facts that the same pcreoii was 
the descendant of the later family and yet appealed as an 
immediate predecessor or contemporary of the eailier. The ex- 
planation is simply that at the time of the eleventh Kaiida of the 
^atapatha Brahmana, Janamejaya to the priestly authoi uas an 
historical character, while to the epic poet he uas legendary, 
and the poet himself was, if not a baid, a domestic chaplain 
probably mcompetent to analyse history, but anxious to give his 
tale a noble frame 

Other early allusions to epic characters only show that the 
epic wliich we now possess was unknown Vai9ampriyana and 
Vyasa are mentioned as early as the Taittiriya Aranyaka, but not 
as authors or editors of the epic which is now their chief claim to 
recognition. The word maMbhwrata, is used by Panini, but only 
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as an adjective which might be applied to anything great con- 
nected with the Bharatas, a hero or town, as well as a war or a 
poem. But above aU, ■fee Mahabharate epic is Itottom the 
story of a feud between Kurus and Pandus, Jand the Pandus are 
uh&own to the early hterature, either Biubmanas or Sufaras. 
The idea that the ongmal epic was a poem commemoratmg a war 
between Panchalas and Kurus, which was ably developed by 
Lassen (Jnd AUerthxvmshmde, i, pp 692 f.), and adopted with 
modifications by Weber (Ind LiteraturgescJu pp 126 and 203 
= Eng. trans, pp 114 and 186), is an ingenious attempt to account 
for what is assumed to have existed. As a matter of fact a 
Mah§.bharata without Pandus is bke an Iliad without Achilles 
and Agamemnon , we know of no such poem. The Kurus and 
Panchalas are foes m the epic but only as the Pandus ally them- 
selves with the latter The Kurus of the epic, however, are 
doubtless the Kurus celebrated in ancient times ; even the family 
records show that the epic refiects the glory of these old aristo- 
crats. Thus the names Amba and Ambika as wives of a Kuru 
in the ^atapatha Brahmana are preserved in the name Amba 
(Ambika) as mother of the king of Kurus in the epic. The first 
occurrence of the name Pandu which can be dated seems to be in 
a vartika or supplementary rule to Panini iv, 1, 44, attributed to 
Katyayana (c. 180 B 0.) The Pandus, whatever may have been 
their antiquity, first come into view with the later Buddhist 
literature, which recognises the Pandavas as a mountain clan, and 
possibly m the myth mentioned by Greek wnteis in regard to a 
Hmdu Heracles and his wife Pancbia, though the latter is indeed 
of httle weight The epic Pandus are not a people but a family. 

It is not tiU the second century B.G that we find unmistakable 
allusion to what we may probably call our epic poem, in the account 
of the Mahabhashya, wluch alludes to a poetic treatment of the epic 
story and speaks of epic characters The second century B.C is 
also the period to which those portions belong in which the 
foreign invaders of the Punjab — Yavanas, Qakas, and Pahlavas — 
are mentioned (v. sup p 224) These foreigners are represented 
as fighting on the side of the Kurus As for the Panchalas 
being opponents of the Aryan Kurus, the Qatapatha Brahmana 
represente them as alhes, and in early hterature they are fi'equently 
mentioned as forming one people, the Kuru-Panchalas A single 
reference in a formula may, indeed, imply disdain of the Panchalas 
on the part of the Kurus^ but it is not ceiiain that any racial 

1 Weber, Ind LtU, p 126=:£og trans , p 114 V. sup Chapter v, p 119 
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antagonism existed between the two. Wo may say Avith Webor^ 
that ‘the epic comincmorates a figlit between Ai^'ans in Ilindiistun 
after the time when the original inhabitants had been ovcrthioAvii 
and Brahmanised,’ only on the assumption that Kurus, Pafichfilas, 
and Pandus Ai'ere Aiyans j but this is doubtful, and the force of 
the remark is in any case somewhat impaiied by the fact that 
contests betAveen Ar3'ans ai o no indication of late date, since such 
contests aie commemorated even in the Rigveda 

It is possible that the Pafichalas repicsent flA’c Naga clans 
(Avith ala ‘ a Avatei -snake ’ cf Eng. ccT) connected Avitli the Kurus 
or Krivis (meaning ‘serpent’ or ‘Naga’), and that none of the 
families is of pine Aryan blood, for the Nagas in the epic are 
closely related to the Pandus, but all such considerations at 
present lest on sxieculation lathcr than fact 

Whether avo aio to suppose that, anteiior to our extant epic, 
there Avas a body of literatuie AAhich had epic charaeteiistics, must 
depend also largely on speculation legarding the fcAV Avcll-knoAVii 
facts in the case. These are briefly as folloAva At certain 
ceremonies, not chiefly heroic, Gathas, ‘stiophes,’ in honour of 
gi’eat men are sung Avith the lute as accompaniment. These 
verses apply to men of the past or piescnt, that is, they are 
laudatory verses of a memorial chai actor®. Fuither, the Grihj'a 
Sutras recognise Kara9amsl8, a sort of «\ea ihSpcov, ‘ hero-lauds,’ 
as a literary genie. These may have served as nuclei for the 
stories of heroes preserved in epic foim In the epic itself 
genealogy forms an important sub-diA ision, and such a gcncalogj' 
includes the oiigin of gods as Avell as of men. Noav the Birihinanas 
also knoAv Avhat they call the DeVajana-vidyu, ‘knoAi ledge of the 
gods’ race ’ ; and since the epic genealogy of gods is in manj' AAays 
indicative of respectable antiqiiitj', it is iiossiblo that it derives 
from such a vidya or science. The stories told in the BiTilimanas, 
like that of Hari9chandra in the Aitareya Brfihmana, often liaA'o 
epic fulness and likeness, being composed in the later epic verso 
though in ruder metie. In these also Ave got a form of iiairatiA'o 
told in verse Avhich might presumably have evolved into epic 
form A great deal of the inflated epic is didactic, and much of 
this is derived from didactic sources older than the piesent epic. 
Thus dramatic tale, genealogy, and instruction in pedagogic form 
have all aided in the making of the epic. Even the thcologj’ of 
the epic has its prototype in the Biahmanas, Avhero Vishnu is 

* Oj> cit,, p. 204=Eng trans., p 187 

* Comparo Indmche Studien, vol. i, p 187, 
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already the ‘best' or most fortunate god {i^resMia), and ^ira is 
already called Mahadeva. 

In the hymns of the Rigveda we find stories in verse which 
appear to need th^ complement of explanatory prose, and as the 
epic also has ejcamples of this minghng of verse and prose m the 
telling of/ a story, it is possible that we may have the nght to 
presuppose a sort of epic narrative even in toe tune of toe Big- 
veda. Yet tlus presumptive epic of toe Rigveda is so entirely a 
matter of toeoiy, and not undisputed theory, that it may be left 
out of consideration when discussing the kstoncal epic, as the 
presumptive drama of toe Rigveda may be ignored in discussmg 
the ongin of Hindu historical drama. 

The element in ancient literature which seems at first most 
bkely to have contnbuted to toe rise of epic poetry is that already 
mentioned under toe name of Nara?amsi or ‘hero-lauds,' witoil 
not so much on account of the subject-matter as on account of 
the circumstances m which toe lauds were sometimes sung. At 
the yearlong celebration preparatory to the horse-sacrifice ten 
days were devoted to a senes of lauds, of gods and heroes, whereby 
the nobihty and great deeds of kings' were sung by pnest and 
warrior musicians in Gathlls of an extemporaneous character, 
while toe recitation of legends in verse accompanied various 
events of hfe^ 

How there are certain scenes in toe great epic which lend 
themselves especially to such an interpretation. One can well 
believe, for example, that the story of Amba, who was earned off 
by Bhishma from her home and given to Qalya (t, 173 f ), was best 
rendered as a thrilling lay; its intensity is almost equal to that 
of toe gambling-scene* (n, 60 £) But there are many others 
not suited for anything save recitation, not to speak of toe in- 
terminable didactic material loaded upon the epic by the bookfuL 
How are we to reconcile this mass with a theory of lync recitation 
or song? 

A study of toe interpolations in the so-called Southern text 
shows that thousands of verses of narrative and didactic material 
have been added to the epic text, and that the redaction comprises 
a shameless incorporation of material drawn from the Puranas and 
from the Harivam9a« a sort of Fniana which was added to the Maha- 
bharata, as well as elaborations of toe original text, sometimes by 

1 Of espeoially Weber’s srtiole in ibe Proceedings of the Berlin Academy for 1691 
{Epitehes %m vedwhen Sttual) and that of Lfiders mZ D M.O,, toI Lmt, p 707 f 

* Of also the half.forgotten tale of Vidola, reviTified to-day by Professor Jacobi 
{XJtbtr em verlorenet Heldengedicht der Stndhu Sauvfra] m the Album Ktm (1909), p. C3 
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the insertion of a dozen or so vcisos, sometimes by the addition 
to a elmpter of half a dozen now chapters naiiating Icals of the 
heroes or insisting on the godliness of a demi-god. Now thcio 
IS no reason not to suppose that the same jiroccss has made 
the Mahabhfirata Avhat it is fiom the beginning. It contains at 
picscnt a hundred thousand voises, with some prose admixtuie, 
but internal evidence shows that this is an accumulation , and 
the text itself admits that it was originally less than nine thousand 
verses in length. As wo have seen above (j) Ofil) the Griliya 
Sfitra of A^valayana mentions both a Bharata and a i\Ialiribhriiata, 
no doubt a shortoi and a longer vcision of the same jiocni. Tho 
theme of tho epic as a stoiy, tho conflict between Kuius and 
Piindus, is at most not .so long, about twenty ihon‘>aiid \ciscs, as 
tho w'holo Bamfii’ana, or twcntj'-foui thousand voices In short, 
ill the great epic of India W'c have a combination oi matlci, jiartly 
epical, partly pedagogic, paitly nan alive 01 histoiical. The 
genealogies and the icligious-didactic paits aio not ncccssaiily 
later in date, but they aio later additions to tho oiiginal mateiial. 
Some of tho additions may bo as old as tho original or ei on older, 
but this does not entitle us to inainlain that the cjnc w’as 01 iginally 
didactic, nor is this the best explanation of tho heterogeneous 
mass which W’o call the ejne, and w'liich in its picsont foini 
resembles such a combination as, bailing dialectal diflcrcnccs, 
might be cflcctcd by combining a few' books of the Iliad with 
Ilcsiod, extracts from Euiipidcs, Thcociitiis, Aiistotlc, and a few' 
chapters of tho Now Testament With this cxcciition, most of 
the didactic material is not for the everyday man, but distinctly 
for the military caste Even tho iihilosophy is not for the 
philosopher, the priest, but for the king and his nobles Tlio 
prcdoininativo icligion, too, is that of the kingly castek India is 
their sovereign Lord; and tho heaven of Indra, w’lth his celestial 
nymphs, the Apsarasas, is the icw'aul for lungly duty faithfully 
performed on earth Tlie low’cr castes, Vai93a and Qildin, the 
agnculturist, tho trader, the slave, aio scaiccly recognised except 
adventitiously, as it becomes convenient to refer to them. The 
epic IS thoroughly aristocratic, a work comiiletcd by priests for 
warriors, to recount tho deeds of warriois and show' them tho 
need of priests, wdio convert to oithodoxy the service of popular 
gods dear to tho local aristocracy Tho epic has thus become 
what it calls itself, tho ‘fifth Veda,’ and may bo icgardcd cither 
as a didactic storehouse (it calls itself a Dhavma gastra) or as a 

> Of. Bapaon, Ancient Iiidm, p. 72 
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magnified Itihasa-Purana, whicli even before the epic existed was 
regarded as supplementing the Vedas Both elements are united, 
religious-didactic and legendary, in such parts as treat of the 
demons, gods, and seers of old. How ancient may have been 
collections of such matenal prior to our extant epic is uncertam , 
but the evidence for earher collective works does not appear to 
be convmcmg That a mass of legends existed and that this mass 
was used by Brahmans and Buddhists alike as they needed them 
may be granted, just as the mass of fables known to the ancient 
world was utihsed by the epic writers and by those who composed 
the Buddhist Jatakas, though India had no Aesop 

Many of the characters of the Mahabharata appear to be real, 
historical figures Others are mythical, in that they represent a 
personahty evolved fiom a divine name 01 a local hero-god. Thus 
the name Arjuna is fiirst a title of Indra, whose son the epic 
Arjuna is ; but his cousm Enshna is a local demi-god hero, and 
there is no reason to doubt the histoncal character of the king 
of Magadha who was a foe of this pair and a ^vaite, though what 
is said about him in the epic may be merely the exaggeration of 
legend, as sung by the bards who made expeditions with the army 
and sang the exploits they themselves had seen^ The stones of 
historical characters, hke king Janaka, also reflect history through 
the mists of legend. The complete anthropomorphisation of 
heavenly bemgs, which some scholars are reluctant to admit as 
a possible phenomenon m the best of cases®, is found in the 
Hindu epic, especially in the mserted tales of the gods , but it 
does not appear at all certam that any epic hero represents a 
heavenly bemg m either of the Hindu epics Krishna m the 
Mahabharata and Bama in the Bamayana are forms of the sun- 
god only as being identified with Vishnu as All-god , and m the 
case of the Bamayana this is a palpably late procedure while it 
18 doubtful whether Kjishna was ever a form of the sun. Both 
Bama and Knshna appear to have been tnbal heroes, mythical 
perhaps but not products of divine mythology But, as no attempt 
has ever been made to separate myth from history in India, it 
18 impossible to say whether Knshna, the divine hero of the 

1 The Sntas or bards were also chanoteers Th^ made a special snb caste and 
bved at court, while the En^ilavas learned the songs of the bards and wandered among 
the people at large singmg them This name was resolved mto Eufa and Lava who are 
represented as two singers, sons of Bama They learned the poem of Valmiki and 
recited it among the people, as the later story goes {Bamayana, i, 4} The Magadha 
king Jarasandha was the ruler of the East, as the Panins were his male in the West 

^ Chadwick, The Seme Age, p 265 
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Mahablifirata, ever really oxifiled, tlioiigli this is piobablc. Kiishiia 
served os the eliarioteer of Arjiina, the chief Pfuidii and epic 
hero; and though ho promised not to fight in peison ho did all 
ho could to keep up and intensify the enmity between the Pandus 
and their related foes, the Kui us, not avoiding oven tricks opposed 
to knightly honour. It is not likely that such shameful acts as 
those recorded of him by his o^vn followers uould have been 
invented of a god, but lather that the tricks belonged to him as 
a heio, and that no amount of excuse, of which tlicic is enough 
offered, could do away with the ciiido facts of tradition, uhich 
represented the man-god Kiishna as a clover but unsciupulous 
fighter. A later ago exonerated him by offering vai ions excuses, 
the higher morality of impel ati%'e need*, the tit-for-tat rule (one 
sin to offset another), etc., just as it offered various explanatory 
oxcuses for the polyandry of the Pandus, who, houever, as a 
northern lull-tribe or family, probably were really polyandrous 
and needed no excuse®. 

Although the epic ago in India must necessarily be an epoch 
too clastic for historical purposes, since it is not at all certain 
that any one epic statement may not be many years later than 
another, yet the effect of this now trite obsci vation is to exaggerate 
the relation between isolated cases and the epic mass. It is ti uc 
that wo have additions to the greater epic nhich arc hundreds of 
years later than the mass, but it is iiossiblo from the mass to get 
an impiession which will represent conditions on the whole, and 
we are tolerably sure that this w'hole is bounded by the space of 
from three to four centuries, since external evidence, inscriptions, 
the Greek lefoienco to the Indian Uomer®, etc., prove that the 
great epic in neaily its present extent existed before the fourth 
century A n , and negative evidence in India makes it improbable 
that any epic existed earlier than the fourth century b.o Since 
the lentil of the work requires the assumption of seveial centuries 
for its completion as it now exists, the centuries immediately 
preceding our era seem to be those to wdiich it is most reasonable 
on general grounds to assign the composition of the Mahfibharata 

1 Thus Krishna is made to say, ‘ If I had not dono this (unknightly deed) onr mdo 
would httvo been beaton,' and this is nccoptcd as an oxoniio ; but an oxonso was 
demanded 

* Polyandry is not donouneed m the Sulrna , but this is no proof that the Pandas 
lived before they were oomposed The custom is found among the lull-tribes and also 
sporndioally on the plains Stnetly speaking, opio polyandry is the marnogo of one 
woman to a family of brotheis 

3 Ohrysoslom, i. n. 847-407 , see Ini Stud , n, pp ICl f. 
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as a whole This agrees best also with the external data to which 
reference has been made in the precedmg chapter. During these 
centuries we find a revival of Bi'ahmanism, a cult of Vishnuism 
by the masses and a return to Brahmanism in a modified form 
indicated by the Qivaite faith of the kings of the north-western 
part of the country. Now Vishnuism is the cult that permeates the 
great epic, though it contains tales showing an older Brahmamsm, 
and the Qivaite portions are chiefly late in character. Again it is 
not unreasonable to assume a certain connexion between the two 
epics. We cannot think of them as isolated productions of the 
western and eastern parts of the countiy. That they represent in 
general a western and eastern cycle of epic material is true, but 
there are sundry considerations which make it impossible to 
beheve that they arose independently. In the first place, while 
the metre of the Mahabharata represents a less polished verse 
than that of the Bmnayana, that metre is so nearly that of the 
BamSyana, especially m its later portions, that the two are 
practically the same Secondly, there are many tales, genealogies, 
fii.bles, etc., which are identical m the two epics. Thirdly, the 
phraseology of the two epics is so cast in one mould that hundreds 
of verse-tags, phrases, similes, eta, are verbally the same lliese 
correspond to the iterata found in Homeric verse, and indicate as 
do the Grecian parallels that there was a certain common epic 
body of phrase and feble. Fourthly, the economic conditions and 
social usages as represented in the two epics are suf&dently alike 
for us to be able to draw on both together for a picture of the 
times showing few discordant elements. In detail, ihe references 
in the Eamayana betray a later or more advanced stage in some 
particulars, such as arcliitectural elaboration, plans of temples, 
eta, which may be due to a higher civihsation , but in general 
the life of pnest, noble, people of the lower castes, daves, eta, 
IS the same in both epics, and except for the me of caste-names 
does not difier fi’om that exhibited by Buddhistic works of the 
same penod. The chief difference here is that the Buddhists speak 
more of householder and gildman as if they were separate orders. 
But the Gehapati or householder is also a common eiqiressiou for 
the ordinary man of afiairs in Sanskrit works, and the gilds as 
shown above in discussmg the Sutras (p 247) have their importance 
admitted by the authors of the Sutras and epics alike. It is 
therefore more a question of terminology than a vital distanctiion 
when we find that the social order is reckoned as composed of 
priest, warrior, householder, gddman, instead of priest, warrior. 
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and ‘people’s man,’ Vni^ya, as the Brahman piicsts divided the 
‘icgencrate’ members of the community ^ 

The main diffeicnce in the picsentation of social data given 
by the Brahman and the Buddhist is the one ah cady i efci i cd to. 
The Buddhist docs not accept the sjuritnal anthoiity of the 
Biiihman and belittles him as a caste-incmbor , but he cannot 
rid himself of inhciitcd faith and phiasc, and so conslantly 
recognises him as member of a caste oi oidei like that of the 
monks On the othei hand, the Buddhist state nas a deniociacy 
111 spirit, the teaching of the chinch (to use the void) nas apt 
to exalt the humble and loner the aiistociacy. The emperor 
himself nas humbled by himself, and his nobles became subject 
to the religions law of love and kindness, nhilc anj common 
person was magnified foi piety and could obtain high office in the 
council chamber This nas not only theoretically tiiic , it atfcctcd 
the whole constitution of the State The merchants and farmeis 
and the mass of norking people neie endoned nith a new in- 
fluence, winch supciscdcd for ashoit time the influence of piicst 
and noble It is sometimes said that this nas no supci .session , 
that Buddhism aiosc bcfoio the foui ordcis nerc iccogniscd as 
state constituents, and that in the ficei use of houscholdci and 
mei chant (such vas really the Set tin oi gildman) wo ha\c the 
expiessioii of a fieci life not yet bound in fonr-castc oidei.s It is 
piobablc that at all times the thiid ‘caste ’ was an clastic term foi 
eveiy Aryan not jiiiest or naiiior, but it connoted pine blood 
and hence excluded those ‘mixed castes’ Minch neic sometimes 
higher, but more often ion cr, than the house-slave A gi e.it mass 
of these people ivere the hill-tribes i educed to scriitiidc or to loiv 
pursuits, such as Icathcr-Moikcis, foulcis, etc, all those useful but 
dirty and disagieeablc jicoplc ivhom the Br.ihman despised and 
the Buddhist afiected to love and honoiii. But the considcintion 
shoivn to the lowoideis and the dignity attained by the merchants 
under a king "who had no use for uai aic no pi oof that these tiaits 
ivere antecedent to an acknoivicdgmcnt of the aiistociatic classes 
In fact, in the same distiict in which Buddhism arose and ivlicic 
the Buddlust emperoi's i eigned, some at least of the Upanishads and 

» For the noinenolaturo of tho Buddhists, of Fiok, Die toeialc Gliedentnp in 
vordostliehen Indten zu Buddha's Zexi (1897), pp 19 f and 1C2 f Of also Scnnrt 
Les Castes dans VInde, whoro tho contention is uphold Hint enstos (so cnllcd) nro really 
Booml orders Fiok’s expression Zu Buddha’s Zext is used with tho freedom which 
ohnrnoterises almost nil Buddhist sdiolnrs when wiiting of Buddhist liternturc Ho 
means no more by it than early Buddlust litornturo, and under that head are included 
the Jatalins which, in their picsont form, nro conturios Inter than Buddha’s timo 
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Brahmanas were composed, and these pre-Buddhist works all 
acknowledge as a matter of course the high rank of ihe two upper 
castes and the vulgarity of the lower, who exist, especially the 
fe,rmers, ‘to be eaten’ by the kmg The Buddhist attitude then 
IS not an archaic attitude or one subsequently followed by the 
evolution of a theory of ‘four castes,’ but is due to a revolutionaiy 
msistence on virtue and use as teste of nobihty. It is clear from 
both epics that the attitude towaid the lower castes was not 
dissimUai to that held by eveiy aristocracy toward the useful but 
undesirable proletariat Both epics are from the beginnmg court- 
epics, to be recited before nobles and kings and pneste at the 
great sacrifice which designated a supreme ruler, as the earher 
texts mdicate , but, as the epics themselves intimate, to be recited 
first at court and then popularised and recited among the people 
The description of a recitation of the Mahabharata given in the 
work itself implies, however, that this was not such a popular 
recitation as occurs to-day (for the great epic of India is stiU 
recited dramatically to village throngs), but one conducted m the 
house of a gentleman of leisure for Ms piivate entertainment. 

Before discussmg the conditions found in the epics it wiU be 
necessary to mention adversely two hypotheses m regard to the 
time m wMch the great epic was composed. Both are exaggera- 
tions, based partly on neglect of pertment data, of views afready 
considered. The first of these is the theory that the Mahabharata 
IS a product of our middle ages, that is, that it was a late output 
of the renascence The discovery of mscriptions showmg that 
the epic was essentially the same as it is now centuries before the 
middle ages of course disproves this ill-considered theory, but the 
great work in wMch it is elaborated will always remain a mine of 
useful mformation*. On the other hand, the theory that the 
Mahabharata is a work of the fifth or sixth century before Christ 
and the product of one author who composed it as a law-book®, is 
a cancature of a fruitful idea of the late Professor BuMer As it 
violates every known pnnciple of historical criticism it may be 
passed over without discussion The epic was composed not by 
one person nor even by one generation, but by several, it is 
primarily the story of an historic incident told by the glonfier of 
kings, the domestic pnest and the bard, who are often one® 

* Adolf Holtzmaim, Bas Mahabharata and seine Teih (1893-95) 

* J Dablmann, Das Mahabharata als Epos and Beehtsbueh (1896) , and Genesis 
des Mahabharata (1899) 

^ That besides the professional bards the domestio priests were enlogisers of the 
fcmg may be remarked from the epic tale of the king’s daughter who reproaches the 
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The germ of the Mahubhruaia is the description of tho over- 
tliroAv of tho Kurus, a Bharata clan, at tho liands of tho Pandus. 
A thinly veiled genealogy represents tho Pandus as cousins of tho 
Kurus In reality, they were a new family or clan, vlio built up 
a kingdom and then obtained supicmo power by allying them- 
selves with tho Pafichfilas and attacking tho Kurus, vho ate 
repicscntcd as living about sixty miles norlh of the Pandus’ 
settlement, which Avas tho present Indarpat (Indiaprastlia), near 
Delhi 

Tho ^cousins’ called Pandus first cx'ciled tho jealousy of tho 
Kurus Avhen the latter wcio obliged to come south and oifer 
tokens of submission to the Pandii king, who had crouned himself 
as emperor and peifoimed tho lioi'se-saciificc establishing this 
title. Resorting to tiickciy, the Kurus iiiMtcd the Pandus to 
make them a visit. The somcuhat uncouth Pandus, uho aic 
dcsciibed as good examples of nouveanx itches, flaunting in the 
eyes of their guests all the cndcncc of their m caltli and making 
tho loAvly but aristocratic Kuius objects of lidiculc*, desjntc their 
sudden rise to poivci were not yet adepts 111 couitly aits, and tho 
chief avtfoi a knightly gentleman of that day Mas gambling. As 
the Piliidu king says, no gentleman (naiiior) can lefiisc to fight 
or gamble mIioii challenged The Kin us ivcie an old liouso and 
had the slcill of the court at thcii coinmand, hoMcvcr pool they 
might bo in ivorldly goods Tho Kiiiii pi nice, ivho had been 
humiliated, concocted a scheme to oicrthroiv tho IVindus by 
gambling. Tho old king, his father, Mas a noble at heait ns mcU 
as by blood and made M’hat protest he could against this scheme, 
Avhich ho kncM' implied cheating at dice But ho was old and 
blind, and it ivas not the custom to paj any rcgaid to Mhat a 
man said after ho gi’CM' old Wlioii any man’s hair grcM gi ey ho 
was expected to abdicate his power in flvvoiu of his son and ictiic 
from active life What regard ivns paid to him theieaftcr Mas 
a matter of courtesy. He usually made over his jiropcrty to his 
sons and disappoaicd literally or to all intent, becoming a Mood- 
dwellor. If such ivas tho fate of tho oi dinary old man, the fate 

dftughtor of tho domoalio priest ‘ I am tho dmiRlilor of n king, who is Iniided , thoii 
nrt only tho dnughtor of the Iniidiitor ’ Tho first priests who Imndlod tho ojiics wore 
of this sort, domoslio pnosts, loynl chaplains, indifrcrenlly well rend m theology and 
philosophy but conversant with tho rites of tho Athnnnvedn, which ns a poiuilnr work 
of its day is nssooinlod with tho enilior form of opio {Chhandoijya Vpmmhad, ni, 4) 

A Tho Kuru piinoo ooniplaiiiH that niirrois wore so sot in thu floor of tho I’kn^na’ 
pnlnoo that ho was made to think thorn ponds, otc Every effort was inado to huinilinto 
the Eurus 
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of kings "was worse, as there was more to gain by their suppression. 
No regard at all was paid to the old king, who was king only in 
name The Pandus were challenged to a friendly game of dice to 
be played in the Kurus' city It may be remarked here that the 
old site of tile Kurus at the &mous Kuru Flam had evidently been 
given up, as the Kurus were pushed back to Hasfanapur, where 
they bved at the tune of the epic stoiy. The Pandus vamgloriously 
assented to make this return visit and see their kinsmen in the 
north. On arriving they were courteoudy received, and after 
landing a night with their hosts proceeded to the gambhng-hall, 
where m one throw after another the Kuru pnnce, playmg by 
proxy and thus securing the aid of the best gambler at court, 
won all the wealth, family, and kingdom of the Pandu emperor, 
who, however, ventured to play once more for the stake of banish- 
ment As the emperor had already played the hves of his brothers 
and wife and lost, this last throw was an effort on the part of the 
Kurus to get them out of the way without imprisonment or other 
disgrace which might have occasioned a rising of other allies of 
the emperor. As it was, the Pandu kmg gave his word that, if he 
lost the last throw, he would go into banishment for twelve years 
with all his ftmily. After the twelve years were over, he and his 
brothers took refiige with the Matsya dan, and from that vantage- 
point collected othei allies, maiched to the Kurus’ land, were met 
at Kuru Plain, defeated the Kurus, and regamed the old power. 
It is noteworthy that in all the twelve yeais of banishment the 
bitterest note m the lamentations of the Pandus is not the loss of 
the kingdom but the insult to their wife As related above, they 
were a polyandrous race, and the king and his four brothers were 
husbands of Eoishn^ When the king had gambled away his 
brothers and himself, he offered to gamble their wife and (hd so, 
though the proceeding raised the le^ question^ whether one who 
had already made himself a slave could gamble away anything, 
slaves possessing nothing The question bemg over-ruled, however, 
the wife was dragged off and insulted by the brother of the Kuru 
prince. Now whenever the Pandus, who are fiilfilhng the pledge 
to remain in banishment, begin to bewail and plan revenge, it is 
the former plight of Krishna Draupadi which evokes most anger 
Not the cheating at dice, though that is not forgotten, but the 
insult to Krishna, who was dragged into the assembly of men and 
made a slave dishonoured, animates the Pandus m their despair 

^ Mo legal antbonty is cited in this scene, boweTer, tbongb tbe question is signed 
by tbe old men who sit and look on dnnng the gambbng 
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and causes Bliima to vow that he will drink the blood of the Kuru 
prince, a threat Avhich he fulfils on the field thereafter 

There is, under another form, the violation of the rite of 
hospitality and inrtual abduction of Ki islinfi, the same nucleus 
of tragedy here which makes the simple Rrimayana appear like an 
echo of the Iliad In the Rrimayana, the heioine is cairied off by 
a treacherous fiend, uhoni Rrmia puisues and slays after a long 
interval. But the Ramayana dificis essentially fiom the Mahabha- 
rata not only in its style but in its spiiit Its most spirited scenes 
occur befoie the ejiicplot begins After the introduction, in the 
lustory of Sita, Rama, and Ravana, turgidit) rcjilaccs tiagcdy, and 
descrijitions of scenery and sentimentality take the jilace of genuine 
passion The didactie overload is indeed lacking, and the Rfimaj ana 
gains theieby , but in this epic the note of sa^age lust and pa''Sion 
which IS the eharm of the jMahabhaiata, as it levcals genuine 
feeling of real men, is replaced by the childish laments and pious 
refiections of Rama, iihose foes are demoniac sjiints, mIiiIc his 
allies and confidants arc apes It is a polished fantasia, the fii-st 
example of the Kavya or ‘aitificial ’ poctiy, vhich appeals to the 
Hindu taste much more than does the rough genuineness of the 
Gieat Epic The Ramriyana is in tiuth aitificial in both senses, 
for one cannot possibly believe the tale, vheicas the Malifibhrimta 
makes its tale leal and one believes it as one believes that the 
Achaeans ovei threiv Ti oy, hoM ever embellished the account may be. 
The fact is that the Great Epic is the one human document after 
the appeal of religious sinceiity in the pinmtive hjmns of the Veda. 

The reason foi this bes not alone in the fact that litciatuic 
after the early Vedic age is chiefly lituigical and didactic, for this 
only shifts the explanation Sanskiit litciatuie is without pouer 
of literary expression from the hjTims of the Rigvcda to the 
Upamshads, and again fi’om this time to that vhich jiioduccd 
the dramatic scenes of the epic, because it uas in the hands of 
piiests whose whole interest lay apart from real life. The same 
spirit which produced the best Vedic hymns, the spirit reflecting 
independence and fieedom, appeare in the loyal litcratuie, if we 
may so call it, wluch stamps the age of the Upamshads and of the 
great epic in its earlier parts Tlie Upanishads aie 111 part the 
product of unpriestly, or at least anti-ritualistic, thought, and the 
epic also emanates fiom the throne and not fiom the altai As the 
Upanishads embody the cultured philosophy of king and noble^, 
so the epic scenes of love and war reflect the life of couit and 

^ For another view, see Chapter v, p. 144 
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camp They breathe a different spint, as they come from a 
different source than does the hterature of the Brahman, until 
indeed the all-giusping hand of the priest seized even the epic 
tales, and, stifling all that was natural in them, converted them 
into sermons, to teach the theology of the priest and impart to 
the king the teaching best calculated to further pnestly greeds 

Tlic sociological data of the epic period show that society had 
advanced fiom a period when rude manners were justifiable and 
tncks iveie considei'ed worthy of a warrior to one when a finer 
morahty had begun to temper the crade loyal and military spirit 
Tliis is sufficient explanation of that lustoncal anomaly found in 
the Great Epic, the endeavour on the part of thepiiestly redactors 
to palliate and excuse the sins of their heroes. Arjuna shoots 
his riial, Kama, while the latter is helpless But an act hke this, 
which was doubtless considered clever at fii*st, became repugnant 
to the later chivaliy. Then the demi-god heio Krishna is made 
to be the source of the sm on the simple ground that if divine 
Krishna commands, it is nght. Arjuna is noiv made to shoot 
reluctantlj', in obedience to the divine command. But this may 
not be cited as a precedent against the later code, because it was 
a special case in ivliich the act was inspired by God fiom occult 
motives outside the sphere of human judgment. So with many 
other sins committed % the heroes. Tliey reflect an old baibaiity 
later excused. It is not necessary to assume mth Holtzmann, 
von Schroedei, and others that the epic tale has been ‘set upon 
its head,’ that is, that the ivhole poem was oiiginally m honour 
of the Kurus, and was then rewritten to honour the Pandus, 
and that m this last process the ‘sins of the Pandus' reveal the 
original attitude of repioach taken by the Kuiu poet®. There 
18 a diffeience moially between the Kurus and Pandus The 
Pandus offend against the later mihtaiy code Thus the Kurus 
reproach the Pandus because their cldef wanior interfered in 
a combat betiveen two wan 101s and killed his fiiend’s foe, who 
was being worsted in the fight. The Pandu simply laughs at the 

* Thus \Tliole Bccttons of the Anafosana (the thirteenth book of the MahabhSrata) 
are devoted to mstillmg the moral grandeur of those kings ivho give land grants, cows, 
gold, and clothes to the priests At the same time, mni^ that is didactic is imbedded 
in the poem withont this aim Only the tendency is apparent to extend moral teaching 
to instruction oalculatcd to subserve the ends of cupidity 

^ For detailed criticism of this theoiy, see the present renter’s monograph on the 
Position of the Ruling Caste in Ancient India (J A 0 S, 1888) The explanation of the 
poem as a myth of nature, Erishnii representing earth wed to the five seasons, etc , is 
unnecessary though ingenious It was proposed by Ludwig in the Transactions of the 
Royal Bavarian Academy (vi Folge, 12 Band) 
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reproach. ‘‘Wliy’ (sajs ho) ‘of course I hilled him I saw my 
friend A>ovstcd, and interfered just in time to save him,’ iiil-imating, 
as is cleaily stated aftcrwaids, that a conflict on a field of battle 
is not a polite duel (‘That is no way to fight’) But the Kurus 
aie just as wicked as the Pilndus, only they aie diplomatic. Their 
sms smack of cultivated wickedness. They get an expert gambler 
to rum thcii lival. They sccietly seek to bin ii their enemies alive. 
They form a conspiracy and send out ten men iiiidci oath te attack 
Arjuna. They slay Arjuna’s son first, in oi dcr to n caken Ai juiia’s 
heart In a word, they aic cunning and sly; the Pruidus are 
brutal and fierce. Two tjpes of ciMlisatum aic embalmed in 
the poem. 

The most sti iking difieiciicc betnecn the knights of the epic 
and thcpiicstly poncr, nhich m the end coiiti oiled them, is that 
the wariior-caste nas the rojal caste and hence icpicsciited statc- 
poivei, a political body, nhcieas the piiests ncie never more 
than a caste of individuals They rcpi evented no chiirch-poncr. 
There is thus a fimdamental lack of piiestly oiguiiibation , tlicie 
IS nothing paiallcl to the Chinch of Home in its contests nitli 
Eiuopean state-power Indixidiial piiests, without financial rc- 
souiccs but dependent on the local laja for supjioit, could do 
nothing save peisiiade the nya But buiicistition aided them, 
and pci suasion aided by supcistition became a compelling povei, 
which, howcvci, was exerted only foi tiio objects, the exaltation 
of the individual piicst or of the piicstlj caste and the inculcation 
of leligious and moral picccpts, novel foi the foimation of a 
woildly power within, but mdciicndent of, the State There vas 
no caste-head. Wlicii stiife aiosc bctMccn piiests, as it constantly 
arose apropos of a fat oflicc to be enjoyed (the epic fuinishcs 
examples), each individual priest fought for Ins oini hand ; he 
had no bishop over him ; and theie was no pope to oppose a king 
Tlius, while the priestly law-book says that ‘the piicst is the norm 
of the world,’ the epic says ‘ the king is the nonn ’ The lai\ says 
that a priest has the right of nay even over a Icing, the epic 
nariates that a king meets a priest and calls out to him ‘get out 
of my way,’ and despite the law, as cited, smites the priest nith 
his royal whip Such scenes show that the king is not jet the 
crcatiiic of the piicst, but that the epic nnconscionsly reflects a 
freer life than that depicted as ideal by the latei priests, nho teach 
that the lang is a steward divinely appointed to piovidc for them. 

Somewhat as in Buddhist literature we niiist therefore reverse 
the importance of the two ‘upper castes,’ and regard the epic 
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state as consisting in a military power, whose head is the raja, 
then a priestly power, politically unorganised, but divided into 
schools, then the merchant-power, represented by gilds, whose 
powei’M heads {mahUgana) ai*e of political importance; then the 
farmers, unorganised but tenacious of certain religious rights and 
boasting of Aryan blood. The tivo last classes fonn one body 
only because they are neither of them noble (royal) or priestly 
or un-Aiy'an. No other tic unites them Tlie merchants in 
geneml belong to the toivn, the farmers to the country; the two 
are the historical divisions, brought about by economic conditions, 
of that order called ‘the people,’ in distinction from noble and 
priest Tins was the Ai'yan state Below the Aryan constituents 
were the many who were eithei remnants of mid tnbes or slaves, 
descendants of conquered clans of other blood. They are all 
mentioned in the epic, as uell as foreigners or barbarians. 
Although town-hfe is ucll knoira, yet the farmers and cattlemen 
were peihaps more generally typical, on account of their numerical 
supciionty, of the order to which each belonged. So it is said 
‘ Woik IB for the slave ; agricultuie for the people-caste’ {Mbk, xii, 
91, 4), or again ‘Tlie work of the Yai 9 ya is to tend cattle’, less 
commonly ‘The duty of the priest is to beg for sustenance, of 
the uamor, to defend the peoiile, of the people-caste, to make 
money, of the slave, to work (manually)' {tbtd. v, 132, 30) It 
ivill be observed that tlie cattle-mising ‘people’ are ignored m 
favour of traders in the last citation, though ‘to make money’ may 
imply farmers and cattlemen as well as traders. 

The slave possessed nothing, his tax was paid in manual 
labour, for he had no money or other possessions, ‘there is no 
mum in the case of a slave' (ibid, xn, 60, 37). The slave comes 
‘from the foot of God’ (as the u’aiiior is bom of God’s arm) and 
hence is ‘bom to sei vitude ’ The Radius are especially the slaves 
of the merchants and farmers, for though they aie told to be 
‘faitliful to priest and warrior’ they are said in particular to 
‘serve the people-caste ’ i, 100, 11) They are also marked as 

the ‘blacks’ in distinction from the piiests who are whited The 
military character of the epic piecludes much attention to the slaves, 

^ It IB doubtfal wbothcr the finer disfonotton hero mndo (Mbh , sit, 188, 5), nsmel; 
that the \;amor(>caBte) la red and the people oaste jdlow, indicates a real raoial 
distinction , especially since there is no other indication that these Aryans are racially 
sub divided; whereas the distinction between white and black is an early mark of the 
difference parting the Aryan and nn-Arian and goes with the nasal distinction noticed 
in the Vedas between ‘ good nose ' and ' no nose * people The epic poets still speak of 
their Arjan heroes’ ‘ fair noses ' See also Chapter iv, p 86. 
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who as a fighting host are natiirall}' not of importance, though they 
may be referred to under the designation ‘tlie black mass,' for the 
great hosts led into the field comprise many of the slaves as camp 
followers and helpeis. Wliat is very important is that the lowest 
Aryan caste, the body of fanners, is on the verge of mingling aa ith 
the slave-caste. No priest may become a slave, hoAVCver distressed 
for sustenance he may become ; but a slave may become a heidsman 
or tmder if he cannot support himself bj^ service (this is the epic and 
legal rule), and in fact the farmei population uas largely composed 
of slaves In the ethical parts of the ciiic, Avhcie caslc-distinctions 
are theoretically abolished in favour of the i ule that ‘ there is no 
distinction of caste’ (religiously), the slave is even alloAicd to 
study and may get a iwaid for practising religious exercises 
(MM,, xir, 328, 49; xiii, 132, 14), and a learned slave gives moi-al 
instruction; but this docs not seem to coi respond to ical conditions 
Avhere the slave is reckoned next to the beast (ibid, xiii, 118, 2 1). 
The old sphit of the Biiihman pciiod, uliich dcclaics that ‘piiest, 
wairior, and jicoplc constitute the uholc uorld' is still piactically 
m force. 

The people are settled in small villages around a foit, uhich 
remains asa< 7 J«Miaor ‘croud’ (village) oi c-vpands into a tomi, 
nagara. Small settlements aie called ghoshas oi some of 

them ‘marches’ (pruntas, ‘on the bolder') The distinction 
betAveen these and the iilaces called llmrvatas awd jiattanas is not 
clear, though the grama seems to be smaller than the lharrata, 
Avhich 111 turn is smaller than the nagara Perhaps Aillage, 
town, city Avould repiesent the seiics. Tlic villages AAcie largely 
autonomous though under the ‘oA’cilord’ of the king, aaIio ad- 
ministered justice and laid taxes In all smaller alfaii's of life, 
‘authority rests AA'itli the village,’ according to laAv (P.ii., Giiln/a 
Sutra, I, B, 13) and the epic seems to uphold even family custom 
as legally sufficient. Thus as one man says (v. wf p 291) that he 
demands a price for his daughter, because that is his ‘fiimily- 
custom,’ so another defends his occupation of killing animals on 
the same ground. It has always been the custom of Indian rulers 
to leave affaiis as much as possible in the hands of the local 
authorities; and the headman of the village or the group of fiA’O 
elders Avere piactically independent, provided the Aullago paid its 
revenue as assessed by the adhipaU or overlord. 

The king niles not because of might alone but by virtue of his 
morality A Avicked king may be deposed, a king Avho injuies 
his people instead of protecting them should bo killed ‘like a mad 
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dog ’ Taxes there must be, because the people must be defended, 
and this costs, but they must be hght, and vary according 
to need. The tax in kind is common. The merchant pays in 
kind and the ranchman pays in kmd, but the town-people are 
fined in copper money for offences, though bodily punishment 
takes the place of fines in all cases where there is intent to 
deceive. IHius the shipping-duties paid by 'merchants coming 
fi*om afar’ are probably in kind (JfhA., n, 5, 114) Frequent 
allusions to merchants 'using false weights’ (cf i, 64, 21 f) show 
that a careful supervision of the market-place was necessary. 
The merchant-gilds were of such authonty that the king was 
not allowed to establish any laws repugnant to the rules of these 
trade-unions The heads of gilds are mentioned next after the 
priests as objects of a lung’s anxious concern^ 

The large part of the population employed as ranchmen in 
tending cattle has scarcely been alluded to as yet They were 
perhaps the onginal ‘people,’ before agriculture was much 
practised and when merchants were few. At the time of the 
epic they seem to have become partly cattle-raisers and partly 
farmers, while the occupation of raudiman proper had fallen into 
the hands of barbarians who could not understand Aryan speech. 
Yet the one example of which the epic takes note shows that 
these were merely the cowboys who guarded royal cattle {MbK, rv, 
10, 1) The king is here represented as having a royal picnic on 
the occasion of a ‘cattle-branding,’ when the court goes into the 
country and the ‘ears of the cattle are marked’ for the year. 
It IS on this occasion that the Kurus lift the cattle of the Matsyas. 
Though accounts of such border-raiding in the old Vedic style 
are rare and this passage in particular can by no means claim 
special antiquity, yet it doubtless reflects a not uncommon 
state of afiaira®. Very httle in legard to these lowly members of 
the State, the cowboys and herdsmen, is to be gleaned from the 
epic, but one passage states what the low labourer of the ‘people- 
caste’ is to earn per annum, ‘he should receive the milk of one 
cow for the care of six cows, and if he tend a hundred head he 


^ On the gilds, see illih , m, 249, 16, zu, 54, 20, Sam , n, 111, 13, of Hopkins, 
India Old and New, p 169 Their power may be gnessed from the fact that the 
didactic epic recommends the king to circnmTent them by bnbeiy and dissension since 
'the safe guard of corporations (gilds) is nnion ' 

9 Compare the incidental cause of Arjnna's breaking his promise not to visit the 
king his brother while the latter was engaged with their common wife A robber had 
come and driven oft a pnest’s cow, and the good knight went into the palace to get his 
arms to attack the robber, doubtless an armed band 
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should, at the end of tlio year, receive a pair. If he acts for the 
master as overseer of flocks or in agiicnltural labour, ho should 
have one-seventh of the proceeds or increase, but, in the case of 
small cattle, a small part (‘ onc-sixteenth ’ ; ilfft// , xii, GO, 24 f) 
The SIX ‘distresses’ of a farmer do not include excessive taxation, 
but raiding by a foreign king is included among tliein^ 

The royal soldieiy includes not only the nobles of military 
standing supported by the king but the poor members ol the 
same Aryan 01 der who with the 1111 - Aryan ‘ servants ’ (not slaves) 
formed the lank and file of the foot-soldiera. In battle they aio 
mentioned merely as hosts of nameless aichers, sbngers, rock- 
throwers, etc, and outside of battle-scenes they aic scarcely 
mentioned at all It is statod that a inthiii's, ‘car-man’s,’ 
wage IS ‘one thousand,’ that is, one thou'jand (cojipers) a 
month, and that the king pensions the Midoivs of fallen 
soldiers®. The chief moial laus foi membeis of the military 
caste were hospitality, the saciedncss of the refugee, the Ian 
‘not to forget’ a kindness or a hint, and the rule alicady leferrcd 
to, that when challenged to fight or gamble it nas ingloiious to 
refuse The captuied narrioi becomes the slave of his captor for 
a year; if the captor allows him to goficc, the caiiloi becomes 
the captured one’s Gum or his ‘father’ Tlie sign of submission 
is to eat grass (w. wp. p 247) ^Vllen the Yavanas n ere conquci cd 
(in Briliannar. Pur., viii, .35) they ‘ ate gi ass and Icajied into n atcr.’ 
Tlie epic gives this gi ass-eating sign as a mihtarj lulc As com- 
pared with a member of the ‘people-caste,’ nhosc life is valued 
at a hundred head of cattle, the wairioi’s life is valued at a 
thousand (paid in case of murder) As for tho pi ominent sins of 
the royal military caste, they aie mentioned as hunting, drinking, 
gambling, and sensuality withal in a sort of vcisns mcmoialis 
which has come down as an apophthegm of lau and epic (Mbli , xii, 
69, 60, etc). Dancing-girls and piostitutes were a pait of the 
royal retinue, and hunting was the chief reci cation of kings, deer 
and tigers, killed by a king with his swoid, being the favourite 
game Lions were hunted ivith dogs, as attested by Aehaii and 

1 Tho BIX distresses (t(t) are not dcGncd in cither cpio, but since they nro 
mentioned {Mbh , in, 279, 85) and tho Fariuins dcGno them, it is probable that they 
already inolnde those olassiGcd later as too much rain, drought, grasshoppers, mice 
birds, and neighbouring kings (invasion). 

® The wnrnor may have three wives, but probably one snfliced in most instances 
For the pension, compare Mbh , ii, 6, 64, and for tho wage, tb 01, 20 Tho wage oxaotly 
equals the legal ‘ fine for manslaughter ’ Tho epic copies tho law in permitting destitute 
priests to bceoino soldiers, as they may become farmers, but it is coiisidored a disgiaco 
for tho king to allow priests to depend on such occupations for a livelihood 
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mentioned in the epic (Jlf&fe, 1 : 1 ^ 40, 7). The Buddhist prohibition 
of meat-eating remains as a rule of propnety, but the tales show 
that eating meat was as common as drinking intoxicants and that 
this was the regular court practice, while the stoiy of the crowds 
surrounding a meat-shop (ifcf&A., m, 207, 10 f), where the com- 
placent owner boasts that he sells but does not himself kill, shows 
that vegetarianism was by no means universal 

Passing to a wider point of view we must pause to record the 
fact that certain allusions in the epic to fire-weapons have been 
adduced to prove that the Hindus used gunpowder in the great 
war. How baseless is this supposition has already been demon- 
strated by the present writer, and he can only repeat that all 
mention of fire-weapons in the Hindu epic refers to arms magically 
blazing such as arrows or wheels No gun or cannon is mentioned 
and gunpowder is unknown^ 

'Hie epic king is no autocrat; he is upbraided. and reproved 
by his brothers and ministers If bo:m.to..the Jhronfe and. yet 
de^e^ve he is not p ermitt e d to become king (‘the gods do not 
appi eve's? a defective king,’ v, 149, 25)', but if elected he 
is the leader at home and in the field He is consecrated by 
baptism with water poured over him from a sacred horn, and is 
crowned ‘lord of the earth’ xn, 40 and ii, 69) 

Although the didactic part of the epic emphasises the importance 
of councillors and mmisters, without whose sanction the king 
should undertake no important business, yet actually each king 
IS represented as doing what seems good to him without advice, 
as the various warriors of the family make raids and rape young 
women from foreign districts without consultation. Indeed, the 
priest supposed to be special adviser is scaicely mentioned in that 
edacity, only as an agent in spiritual matters. Resolving on war 
the kings and allies decide the matter as they will, m the presence 
of priests, indeed, but tiie priests are ignored {Mbkf v, 1 and 

102). 'The sabhd, or assembly is here simply a mihtary body 
for consultation Both prieste and people .are silent in the free 
of force. The king’s city was defended by battlemented towers 
and seven moats It was laid out in squares and the well-watered 
streets were lighted with lamps (JUbh , iii, 284, 3 , XY, 5, 16, etc.) 
Only four squares aie mentioned in the Ramayana (n, 48, 19), but 

^ See, in opposition to Oppert, J 4 0 S , 1888, p 296 f Since the publication of 
this article Oppert has had published a correspondence mth Mr Oscar Quttmann 
[Mittetlungen zur Oesehtehte der Medtztn vnd Naturunstentehaften, No 16, it Band, 
No 3, 1905), in which ho upholds his contention, adopted without question bj S. M 
Mitra in his Anglo Indian Studxa (1913). 
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the Mahabharata rccomnicnda six. The king’s i)alaco included 
or was ncai to the couit of justice, the oflicial gainbUng-hall, the 
music-room, the place for contests Avitli wild beasts and for exhibits 
of wrestlers Outside of the inner city Mere booths for tiadcrs, 
etc., and the less pretentious dwellings, nitli iilcnsuic parks (il/Wi., 
IV, 22, etc). Apparently four gates ncio the usual numbci, but 
nine are mentioned and oven cloven in other litoiatuic, and the 
Raraiiyaiia gives eight to Laiika (vi, 93) 

For the common mcmbcis of the military caste to die in bed 
was a disgrace (vi, 17, 11 and often). 'I'hc mass of the soldiers 
fight for their chief and nlien he falls they aic disorganised and 
run away The knights, hon ever, contending foi glory as n oil ns 
for their king, remain fighting though the mass dcbcit them 
Their motto is, ‘Sweet it is to die in battle; the path to heaven 
lies ill fighting' {Mbit, vin, 03, 65 f.) In ])caec the nariior, 
suppoitcd by the king, lived at case and the nobles spent the 
time carousing and enjoying thcmfechc'J In nnr the nnirior 
lived and fought foi gloiy as well as for his chief. In the case 
of Kama, who was an iiidcpcndciit king, reiongo and desiic for 
glory are blended ; but most of the epic kings are in the nar as 
allies of one side or the other and have no personal inotnc in 
fighting except to ivin icnown. * A hcio lives ns long ns his fame 
reaches heaven’ (Mbk, ni, 313, 20), ‘Glory is prefciablo to life' 
(ibid. 31) And again, ‘ Only he nho has gloi} nins heaven ’ (says 
Kama, ‘ibid iii, 300, 31) The exhoitation to fight ^nlorously 
is based upon the precept that whether slaying or slain one is 
blessed, ‘foi ho nho is slain in battle obtains heaven, and if he 
slays he obtains fame’ (ibid xi, 2, 14) Kiei) heio boasts of his 
great deeds pci formed and to bo pei formed, even nhilo dcjirc- 
catiiig boasting as a folly The liciocs boast of their families as 
well as of their prowess^. 

The religious and philosophical views of the epics represent 
every shade of opinion fiom Vedic theism to philosophical 
pantheism with latci forms of Suii-noiship (in both ejiics) and 
sectarian cults of Durga, ^iva, and Krishna- Vishnu in the Mah.l- 

> For oxntnplcB of those and other traits shonn by the opio narnors, see the 
speoimons oolloctod m the writer’s monograph on The Postlion of the ItuUng Oasle 
Interesting parallels maybe drawn between the attitude of Honicrio and Indio warriors 
in these respects, parallels which may now bo oomplcmonted by those between Greek 
and Teutonic ideals, ns shown in Oliadwick’s Heroic Age (pp 326 f ) Prof Ohndwick 
compares the Anglo Saxon dom with the Greek kUo. dvSpSi-, ond the same may bo said 
of the kirti and ya^as of the Hindu, as the personal combat of lung with king, which 
18 the leading charnctenstic of Hindu epic lighting, may bo compared with the stylo of 
fighting in Homeric and Tontonio pootiy (xbtd p. BSi)) 
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bharata, and Bama-Vishnuism superimposed upon the cult of 
Rama as a hero demi-god m the Ramayana The religion assumed 
as orthodox in both epics is that which we call Brahmamcal The 
Vedic gods with Brahma at their head are to be worshipped, 
as a matter of course In addition comes the constantly growing 
tendency to exalt the chieftain demi-god from his position as 
clan-hero god to a higher power, till he is identified with Vishnu, 
the popular god of many clans The cult of Vishnu in this foim 
comes under the hands of philosophers, who we may be sure had 
nothing to do with the original epic, and as god he is then 
interpreted accoiding to the philosophical systems of the Saukhya 
and Vedanta, which are united with the aid of the Yoga system. 
Of late years it has become usual for scholars to follow the lead 
of Professor Garbe, who has mterpieted the chief philosophical 
tract of the Mahabharata, the famous Bhagavadgita, as a rewntten 
Saukhya document of theistic tendency mampulated to serve the 
ends of Vedanta schoolmen By excluding all the verses which 
teach the Ved^ta doctrine, Gaibe is natui’ally enabled to show 
a document which is not Vedantic, and it may be admitted that 
such a process makes a clearer and more attractive theological 
tract. But the historical effect produced is fallacious Exactly 
the same mixture of S^khya and Vedanta permeates the teaching 
of the philosophical epic in many other passages, and unless one 
IS willing to apply the same process and excise all objectionable 
matter in favour of a theory of Sankhya pnority in the philo- 
sophical disquisitions of Qantx or ‘qmetism,’ one has no nghtto 
dissect the Bhagavadgita into its supposititious prius and 'later 
additions.’ The epic philosopher is never a Sankhyan; he is a 
Sankhya-Yogist, and it is this connecting Imk of the Yoga which 
to his mind makes it possible to unite two radically different 
systems^ It must at least remain quite doubtful whether the 
philosophical parts of the epic, most of which have no ladical 
connexion with the poem, were not originally composed in their 
present form, representing an attempt, on the part of later 
redactors, to weave into the epic a system of philosophy incul- 
cating the belief in a theistic pantheism derived from Sankhyan 
principles improved by the Yoga and then combined with the 

^ For a review of these systems as given m the ^ic, see the writer’s Oieat Epic of 
India (1901) That the Gita was originally theiatio thronghout can be proved only by 
rejectmg stansas which are otherwise unassailable Only four passages out of the 
twenty sdeoted to prove the case m Garbe’s Bhagavadgita (1905) show any sign of 
interpolation, and of the four only one is a really striking case of breakmg the 
connexion. 
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said to be South Madhyade^a and Paficliala against the rest of 
India^.’ That this is an important conclusion must be admitted. 
But if it follows that the wav was one between southern Madhya- 
dega, united with Panchfila, and the rest of India, how far may we 
assert that this rejiresents earlier epic conditions before the 
nations of the Indian sub-continent were all brought into the 
frame of the epic ? Obviously it would not be safe to make too 
much of a list based on factors of doubtful age, but it is perhaps 
safe to assert that the central plan, so to speak, is historical, 
namely the opposition of the less civilised Pandus and the old 
Panchalas to the orthodox Kurus. 

In the opinion of Sir George Grierson we may make a further 
induction and assert that the Brahmanism of the Kurus represents 
a later tide of immigration as compared with the anti-Brahmanism 
of the Pauchiilas as earlier Aryan immigrants into India. In a 
way, the anti-Brahmanical party may be said to represent the 
warrior-spirit as opposed to the priestly, which was defeated in 
the contest but revenged itself by manipulating the epic to its 
own glory-. It is, however, doubtful whether the Pafichfilas were 
earlier immigi’ants or in early days were regarded as in any way 
anti-Brahmanical. The further contention, that this unorthodox 
warrior-spirit produced the work of the Bhagavatas and that the 
Bhagavadgita emanates from an un-Brahmanical source, is based 
upon the supposition that the Bhagavadgita and its underlying 
system of Sahkhya philosophy is an exponent of the fi-ee eastern 
anti-Brahmanical or uu-Brahmanical life which produced the 
great heresies of that region. Buddhism and Jainism. One wishes 
that the veiled history of Hindu thought might be traced back 
so clearly, but the data at our disposal do not justify us in so 
summary a method of reconstructing the past. There is no cogent 
evidence to show that a difference of religious belief had anything 
to do with the war, or that any racial antagonism lies behind the 
division of parties, certainly not of parties opposed as primarily 
Pafichfilas and Kurus. 

Whether the genealogical lists of the epic may impart trust- 
Avorthy information is a second question of importance. It has 

I I?, E. Pargiter, The Nations of India at the Battle hettoeen the Pandavas and 
Kauravas {J.B.A.S., 1908, p. 33'1), gives a complete analysis of the forces. The 
author admits that the ethnological value of the general statement made above is 
diminished by the fact that the nations on either side were not of the same stock ; also 
it mnst be remembered that kings were not always of the same stock as the people they 
ruled and brought to war. 

3 J.R.A.S., 1908, p. 006. 
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been answered affirmatively by Mr Pargiter in the second of his 
valuable papers on the epic^, though Avith due conservatism in 
view of the contradictions in the epic itself Tlie later liste found 
in the Puninas may be combined ivith epic data to make a fairly 
consistent chronological table, but there remains much to be 
taken for gi anted. Although the names of kings are given, the 
length of their reigns must be assumed on some common basis. 
On the probability that the aA'eiago length of a Uindn leign uas 
fifteen years and on the assumption that unimportant kings have 
been omitted once in so often from some of the lists, Mr Pargiter, 
talang the more complete list of the Solar djTiasty as his guide, 
finds that a peiiod of fourteen hundied years intervened bctiAecn 
the first king, ‘son of Manu’ (Ikshvaku) and the gicat ivar, that 
Rama, the hero of the Ramuyana, lived in the fifth centuiy 
befoie the great war of the Mahabhurata' Bharata 111 the eighth 
century, etc Tlie great uar itself maiks the beginning of the 
present age (Kali Yuga), ‘about 1100 BC.’® 

1 Ancient Indian Genealogiea and Chronology {J H A S , 1910, p 1) 

9 See more particularly tlie work of Iho aamo author, The Puruna Text of the 
Dynattiet of the Kali Age (1913) For tho ovidcnco of the Purunas as to the date of the 
war between the Eurua and the Fandus v. tnf , pp 806-7 



CHAPTER XII 

THE GROWTH OP LAW AM) LEGAL mSTlTUTIONS 

The law-books, Dbanna ^astras, and especially trained ejqperts 
in law, Dharma-pathakas, are recognised in the didactic parts of 
the epic, and codes of j[aw are assigned to vanous ancient worthies, 
among whom Manu generally, but not always, holds the chief place. 
The difference between the formal kw-bool^ 9^tra, and the Sutra, 
also concerned with Dharma, is due mamly to the gradual exclusion 
of irrelevant matter m the law-book. Whereas m the Sutra the term 
hjvcmna embraces all domestic duties, religious and ethical, with 
slight attention paid to formal law, in the completed Qastra law 
itself is the sole subject discussed. But this difference marks only 
the extremes, the primitive Dharma Siitra and the law-book of the 
fifth century A.D Between the two comes a number of works 
bearing the title of law-book but still retaining in large measure 
the characteristics of the Sutra Likewise the formal distinction 
between a prose Sutra and a metrical law-book is bndged by a 
period when legal works were partly prose and partly verse. In 
the end, it was found more convenient to versify the rules as the 
Hmdus versified all knowledge, and the metre chosen for this 
purpose was the later ^X;a,whidi ousted both prose and the older 
tmMvhh metre still used in early Sutras and ^astras. The name 
also is not absolutely fixed. The Sutra is sometimes called ^astra. 
Vishnu's law-boot^ for example, is both Sutra and ^astra, as well 
as Smnti, a general term for traditional teaching 

As the Dharma Sutras emanated from Vedic schools, so, though 
less surely, it may be said in general that the law-books at first 
represented certain schools of Brahmamcal teaching. The law- 
books of Vishnu and of Yajnavalkya are thus exponents of 
Yajurveda schools, but in the end the popular works of this 
class lose all connexion with any one school and become uni- 
versally authontative There are not many of the long hst of later 
law-books which really deserve the name. As time went on, a 
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large number of works appeared, claiming as tlicir authors sagos 
of old, or divine beings, but they are all without historical value 
and usually are sectarian tracts inculcating special icligious 
observances. Besides these pseudo-law-books may be mentioned 
the later legal works, Dliarma Nibandhas, of the elciciith century 
and later, and the learned commentai ics, like the MitTikslmifi, 
which have become as aiithoiitativo as the text itself. But these 
later law-books do not come into our present pin i icM . Tlicy belong 
to the ago of the later Pui*anas and subsequent litciatiiic Tlic 
great law-books which ue have to examine revolt to the beginning 
of the Puianic age or befoie it. 'Wliatcvcr is of value m the later 
works is taken fiom the older, uhich aic still authoiitativc. 

By far the most important of these is the law-book of Maiiii or 
the Manava Dhaima Qfistra, a -work closely connected iMth the 
law-book of Vishnu, ulnch has no less than 160 vciscs of Mann, 
and until the didactic chaptcis of the cjiic, uhich contain iiumcioiis 
verses found in the code. Morcovci, the epic iccoginses Maim 
as a law-giver and lefcis to the Dhanna 9*"i‘>ti'a of Maim Tlic 
relationship between the two ivoiks is made doubtful foi the reason 
that we do not know uhen the later paits of the epic embodying 
these allusions may have been com])osed An analysis of all the 
passages in the epic lefcrimg to Maim shous that the lau-book 
was probably unknown to the early epic but that it uas not 
unknoivn to the later epic This iiidiiMtcs at least that the 
fabulous age ascribed to the law-book by the Hindus and bj caily 
European scholais maybe disicgaided in faioui of a much later 
date On the other hand, the picsent tendency is to cxaggciatc 
the lateness of the law-book and biiiig it doun men to the thiid 
or fourth centuiy a.d Professor Jolly thinks that the code and 
the epic belong to about the same time, not later than the second 
or third century^. The code in any case may not have been 
identical with the work known to-day as Manu’s lau-book, for 
all these metrical uorks have suffeied, as has the epic, from 
unnumbered additions. 

Nevertheless, from the contents of the extant law-book of 
Manu some noteworthy data may be extracted uhich seem to 
show that the work is eailier than any other Dhaima ^astia. 
There is not the slightest allusion to any sectarian cult, docu- 
ments are not cited in the lules on evidence, uidou -burning is 

^ Julius Jolly in Recht vnd Sitte, pp 16 and 30 Burnell in Ins tronslntion of 
Mann contended for a still later date , but this (1883) was before the relation of Menu 
to other law-books was understood. 
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not recommended, there is no recommendation of the cult of idols 
(service, eta), though idols are known as objects of veneration, 
the position of the law-giver in regard to titles of law, evidence, 
ordeals, eta, is more primitive than that of any other author of 
a Dharma 9^tra and even than that of Vishnu in the Dharma 
Sutra* The law-book of Vishnu belongs to the third century A.D , 
and that of Yajnavalkya to the fourth century, and the advance 
on Manu in order, method, and detail of le^ matters of these 
law-wnters is very great* Hence, as in the case of the epic, it is 
probable that the date now currently assumed is too late, and that 
the Manava Code belongs rather to the time of our era or before 
it than later* 

The law-book of Vishnu, which because of its Sutra form might 
be thought to be earher than Mann, is so largely interpolated that 
in its present condition it must rank decidedly as secondary to 
that code It appears to have been an expansion of a Sutra 
belonging to the Kathaka school of the Yajurveda enlarged in the 
hope of making it a general code favouring the cult of Vishnu- It 
mentions books under the modem name pvstaha, recognises the 
burmng of widows, knows the names of the days of the week, 
evidently borrowing here from Greek sources, acknowledges the 
Hindu Trinity, recommends the Tirthas or pilgrimages, which are 
decried by Manu, and m the matter of debts and legal procedure is 
later than that code At the same time it contains much ancient 
matenal, especially in regard to legal penalties, the rights of kings, 
inheritance, eta A large part of the work is not legal, but treats 
of sacrifice, impunty, sm and atonement, etc ® 

The codes of Yajnavalkya and Narada are probably to be 
referred to the fourth and fifth centuries, respectively The 
former was a learned pundit, probably of Mithila, whose work 
is so closely connected with that of Manu and at the same time 
IS so clearly a condensation of this code, that it may be taken as 
certain that the author desired to better an original rather than 
make a new work. Yajnavalkya pays more attention to legal 

^ The contention of Mr Ketkar in his Hittory of Caste %n India (1909) that Mann 
18 at least as late as the fall of the Andhras (third centnry vl n ), becanse they are 
mentioned as a low oaste is not cogent, because the verse may well have been one 
inhented from a hst of degraded tribes (castes) and preserved The Andhras ate 
regarded as barbanans in early Brahman hterature Cf Attareya Brahmana, 
VII, 18 

* The connexion of the Manava code with the earher Manava S&tras is not so close 
as that of the Vishnn code with the Eathaka Sutra, and it is even donbtfnl whether, 
as first thought probable, the Manava ^astia reverts to a sectarian Manava school. 
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matters and improves on his model in his views regaiding the 
lights of women, whom he pemiits to inherit equally with men 
He elaborates the subjects of trade and oivneiship, and recognises 
imtteii documents in evidence where Mann iclics on ocular 
witnesses. He lecommends the use of several new ordeals in 
testing truth, and shows a moio conservatiic social feeling in 
objecting to the union of a Bmliman priest and a slavc-noman. 

Of Narada, wlio belongs to the fifth ccntuiy and seems to have 
been from Nepal, it may be said that he is the fiist to give us 
a legal code unhampcicd by the Illas^ of icligious and moral 
teaching with which and out of Mhich the cailicr iiorlts on 
Dharma arose a code 11 Inch in its fine sub-diMsions of the 
titles of law, as well as in its elaboi.ite treatment othciiMbc of 
slaves, inheritance, vitiicsscs, 01 deals, etc., is the first in vliich law 
itself 18 the subject-matter. Nfii ada’s c^ idcnt jiostci 101 ity to Maiiu 
and Yajhavalkya does not shon that it vas an independent voik, 
lather that it was based on these jirioi norks In addition to 
these legal lights it is necessary to mention only Biihaspati, nho, 
as he extols ]\Ianu as the first of lan-givcis, also piovcs liimsclf to 
be a sort of commentator lather than an oiigmal mi iter. His 
woik is in fact a brief for Mann, and jiioics that in Ins day (about 
600 or 700 ad) Manu M'as recognised as the onginal and gieatcst 
law-giver. His citations fioin Manu also shoM that 0111 text has 
not changed essentially since Ins day-. 

We have aheady seen that the four castes are legaulcd ns the 
frame of social life, and that the joniig student, alter spending 
several yeais with a priestly pieceptor, the length of time 
depending partly on caste and paitly on aptitude, mairics and 
becomes a householder, with numerous icligious duties to perfonn 
Twelve yeais of study is regarded as the minimum, forty-eight 
years as enough even for the most studious pi icst Megasthencs 
tells us that the Bbudus studied for nearly this length of time, but 
it is clear that only piiests piactised such /.cal The epic Avairiors 
are supposed to have finished their education by their sixteenth 
year, and the fact that a few M'oids of a hymn aic admitted as 
substitution for this part of the education (consisting in mcmoiising 
verses) shows that for piactical purposes a smattering of Veda was 
deemed enough in the case of all except the piicst. The early 

^ Dharma means ‘law’ only as law is an expression of right, duty, etc It is 
based upon revelation and custom, tho first perfunctorily, the second actually Local 
usage IS the basis of law and may overrule laws made without regard to custom 

® On Bnhaspati, sec Jolly, Tagore Lectures, and tho intioduotion to tho translation 
of Nnrada and Bnhaspati mS B E., vol -r-nm 
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law-books devote no little space to tbe early youth and conduct m 
later life of the orthodox Aryan. Manu, for example, gives six of 
his twelve books to rules of life before lie comes to discuss royal 
life and legal matters Noteworthy is the early date at which a 
man retires from practical life. As the youth mames early, in the 
warrior caste as early as sixteen, though Manu recognises twenty- 
four or thirty as the usual ^nestly?) age, it may happen that he 
becomes a grandfeither before he is forty, by which time, to be 
sure, the Hindu is often grey Now it is expressly said that when 
a man becomes grey and a grandfather he is to enter the third 
d^ouma or stage of bfe and become a hermit, either accompanied 
with his wife or not, as he choose Severe asceticism marks tTna 
period of life (it is described in full by Manu, Book vi), and 
probably it was reserved generally for the pnestly caste; some 
law-givers omit it. It is hkely that mstead of this stage many 
priests became mendicants. The act of renouncing the world is 
introduced by a sacrifice of worldly goods and other ceremomes 
prescribed by the Sutras and law-books. But the latter, in 
distinction from the former, if mdeed they devote much time to 
such matters at all, now turn to that part of Dharma or Bight 
which IS mcluded under the head of Royalty and Vyavahara. The 
latter term means law in the modem sense, business intercourse 
legally intei’preted, legal procedure There is no formal distinction 
between civil and criminal law till the term vyavaJidra is divided 
by later writers mto ‘ cases of property ’ and ‘ cases of hurt’ The 
first enumeration of legal titl^ is found in Manu and is as 
follows (1) Recovery of debts, (2) Deposits and pledges, (3) Sale 
without ownership; (4) Partnership, (5) Resumption of gifts, 
(6) Non-payment of wages, (7) Breach of contract, (8) AnnuUmg 
of sale and purchase, (9) Disputes between the owner and tender 
of cattle, (10) Disputes regarding boundanes; (11) Assault; 
(12) Defamation, (13) Theft, (14) Robbery (with violence), 
(16) Adulteiy, (16) Duties of man and wife, (17) Partition 
(inhentance), (18) Gambbng (with dice) and bettmg (on cock- 
fights, etc.) In this category, criminal law is represented by the 
titles eleven to fifteen and eighteen, while the first nine and the 
sixteenth and seventeenth titles belong to civil law There is also 
no distinction between laws affecting things and persons, and, to 
follow the mdictment of Mill m his History of India, ‘Non- 
payment of wages stands immediately before breach of contract, 
as a separate title, though it ought to be included under that head.’ 
But the eighteen tailes are remarkable as the first attempt to 
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separate different cases; to demand that Mann should have given 
us a perfect or even a peifectlj' clear list is unicasonablc. 

The titles and the arrangement of Manu arc followed by later 
writers, though with suh-divisions Thus Biihaspati (ii, R), after 
giving the eighteen titles says that they ‘are divided owing to 
diveisity of law’suits’, and othci wiitera give ten chief ciimes 
(killing a woman, mixtuic of caste, adultcij", robbciy, causing 
illegitimate birth, abuse, insults, assault, procuring aboition) 
headed by disobedience of the king's commands. It is, too, 
only latei winters w'lio assert that a law'buit c.innot be instituted 
mutually betw’een father and son, or man and w ifc, or master and 
servant (Narada, r, 6) Althougli tlic titles begin w ith civil cases, 
there is no doubt that piimitive piocedme had to do with ci iininal 
cases before civil cases w’cio known Thus the cai best trials arc 
for theft and pci jury, and it is piobablc that theft was the first 
crime to be recognised legally We have seen that e^en in the 
Sutias the thief is brought before the king and punished by him, 
and theft is the chief crime mentioned in the Vedas (more 
particularly theft of cattle, 01 lobbciy) Theie are a thousand 
forms of theft, according to Biihaspati, w’ho makes theft one of the 
kinds of ‘violence,’ of which there are four — homicide, theft, as«,ault 
on another’s W'lfe, and iiijuiy (either abuse or assault) Thio> cs ai 0 
of two soitb, open and concealed, ‘and these arc sulMlnidcd a 
thousandfold, according to their skill, ability, and mode of cheating’ 
(Brih, XXII, 2) Those who cheat at dice 01 cheat a coiporation 
are to be punished as impostors. The piinishinciit for bi caking 
into a house to steal is impalement, highwaymcii are hanged fiom 
a tree by the neck , kidnappers arc bin iied 111 a fire of straw , one 
who steals a cow has his nose cut off, for stealing more than ten 
measures of grain the thief is executed , for less ho is fined eleven 
times what he has stolen (iftiV 9£, hlaiiu, viii, 320) The proof of 
theft is possession of the stolen property, or a track leading to the 
house of the suspected man , but excessive expenditiii e, iiitei course 
with sinners, and other ‘signs’ may make a man suspected, then 
he may have to clear himself by oath or 01 deal 

Manu recognises only two ordeals Later authors add several 
more and some admit the application of an 01 deal to the plaintiff 
as well as to the defendant The oath of a witness is vii tually an 
ordeal, as the oath invokes divine power, wiiich punishes the guilty. 
The oath is taken according to the caste of the witness For 
example, a farmer swears by his cattle, etc. Or one may simply 
swear that a thing is so, and if his house burns up within a week it 
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size of the kingdom had nearly doubled in the interval This 
would be about correct if the allusion were to Ajatasattu’s con- 
quests north of the Gangesl As Buddhaghosa however seems to 
use the larger figures of a date, not after, but at the beginning of 
those conquests, other wai'S of which we have no record, to the 
east or south, may be meant. 

The king of Magadha in the Buddha’s time, was Bimbisara. 

C.Of Ins principal queens one was the Kosala Devi, daughter of 
Maha-Kosala, and sister therefore of, Paseiiadi" ; another was 
Chellana, daughter of a chieftain of the Licchavis^ ; and a third 
was ^ema, daughter of the king of Madda in the Punjabi If the 
traditions of these relationships be con’ect they are eloquent 
Avitnesses to the high estimate held in other countries of the 
then political importance of Magadha. ^ 

'\,Bimbisfo’a had a son known as Vedehi-putto Ajatasattu in the 
canonical PMi texts, and as Kunika by the Jains. The later 
Buddhist tradition makes him a son of the Kosala Devi ; the Jain 
tradition, confirmed by the standing epithet of Vedehi-putto, son 
of the princess of Videha, in the older Buddhist books, makes him 
a son of Chellanm jBuddhaghosa has preserved Avhat is no doubt 
the traditional way of explaim'ng away the evidence contained in 
the epithet®. But the matter cannot be fui’ther discussed here. 

One of the very oldest fragnients preserved in the canon is a 
ballad on the first meeting of Bimbisara and Gotama, In the 
ballad the latter is called ‘the Buddha.’ But the meeting took 
place about seven years before he became the Buddha in our 
modern sense ; and this uniYonted use of a noAv familiar title 
would have been impossible in any later document®. Gotama has 
only just started on his search for truth. The king, Avith curious 
density, offers to make him a captain, and give him wealth. It 
'will be noticed that the king stiU resides in the palace of the old 
capital at the Giribbaja, ‘ the Hill Port.’ Some years afterAvards 
when Gotama returns as a teacher, the king Avas lodged in the 
new palace that .gave its name to the ne^C£^al,,Rajagaha, ‘ the^ 
Bang’s House.’ iThe ruins of both these places are still extant ; 
and the stone walls of the Giribbaja are probably the oldest 
identified remains in India.) Dhammapala says that the place was 
originally built or planned by Maha-Govinda, the famous architect, 

? V. inf., p. 185. ^ Jat. n, 403. ^ Jacobi, Jaina Sutras, i, xii-xv. 

* Thig. A. on 139-143, and Apadana quoted ibid. 131. 

® Sum, I, 139, Cf. Dialogues, u, 78. 

® Sutta Nipata, verse 408. See Dialogues, n, 2. The ballad is translated in Bh,D., 
Early Buddhism, 31-34. 
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a dart, shot at the moment of diving, to be bi ought back. These 
two are alterations of old material, in which the accused walks 
through fire, as in epic tests, or is throun into uater to see if ho 
diomi. The balance is an cas}' ordeal and hence is used in the 
case of piiests and women. It consists in seeing uhether the 
accused weigh less or inoic the second time the test is made; if 
hea-\der, one is guilty. Piobably the weight of sin neighs one 
down. So in the Mah.ibhaiata, nhen a tnith-tclling man lies, his 
chariot begins to sink. 

Another method of exacting justice, used gcnoially in the case 
of debt, was called ‘the custom’ (Mann, viii, 40 ) and consisted in 
nhat IS now kiionn as dharna. The gniltj man (debtor) is 
besieged in his own house by his oiiponent, nho fasts on him 
till the guilty one yields or the accu‘?ci dies This method of 
pumshiug'an miuier is well knonn in the epics nlicic fasting to 
death against a pci son is an approved foim oi letaliation. The 
one who has committed the ollcncc (01 on cs the iiioncj ) usually 
yields in Older to piovont the ghost of the djiiig ci editor iiom 
injuiing him. 

The punishment for mui dci , as ah cady noticed {v mp p. 242 ), 
is at first a compensation paid to the 1 datives or the king (perhaps 
both) and latei paid to the piiests The compensation is icckoncd 
at a hundred cons (nitli a bull) This is 111 the ca'?c of a man, 
in the case of a woman, the inniishmciit is no 11101 c than if a slave 
18 killed Mann treats the compcnsatioii as a iieiiance (paid to a 
piicst) instead of a ‘royal light,’ as in the earlier Sutra period. 
The custom of appraising death at so much a head for nhicli 
comiicnsation is exacted existed into modern times and is 
mentioned by Tod 111 his Annals of Rajasthan\ 

Treason of all kinds is punishable by death, nhether it consist 
in attacldiig the king 01 falsifying an edict or bribing the mniistci's 
of the king or helping lus foes (Mann, ix, 232 , cte.) Instead of 
other penalties, the guilty man, especially a pi iest, may be outcasted, 
that IS, fonnally tliiown out or banned fiom society, for in losing 
his caste he loses all social rights , though in ccrbiin cases tin ough 
established ceremonies he may be taken back One who is outcast 
loses all right to primogeniture, inheritance, etc " 

^ See also Both, D Jlf G , vol sli, pp 672 f , and other roforonocs in Jolly, Jteeht 
iind Sttle, p 182 

® Primogemturo is not absolutely the cause of prcferouoo among heirs. An 
unworthy son may bo passed over oven if ho bo the oldest, in favour of a northior 
junior. On banishment in lieu of capital punishment, soo Manu, vni, 880. 
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Except for treason, all cnmes are judged relatively, that 
there is no absolute penalty, but one conditioned by the social 
order of the criminal or the victim of the crime Thus in cases of 
defamation, if a wamor defame a pnest, he is fined one hundred 
panasy if a man of the people-caste do so, one hundred and fifty, 
if a slave, he shall be corporally punished, but if a priest defame 
a warnor, fifty, if he defame a man of the people, tvrenty-five, if 
he defame a slave, twelve, and this last fine is that imposed upon 
equals defaming equals within the Aryan castes. But if a slave 
insult a ‘regenei’ate’ (Aryan), his tongue is to be cut out 
Especially is this the case in relations between the sexes, for 
though the rule of death for adultery is general (the woman is 
devoured by dogs in a pubhc place and the man is burned alive, 
Manu, Till, 371 f ), yet its antique provisions are really preserved 
only out of respect foi tradition, the leaJ law being that the 
offending man shall be fined and the woman have her hair cut off 
and be treated with contempt (Narada, xii, 92), unless the crime 
be one that outrages caste-sentiment. Thus a slave who has 
intercourse with a guarded high-caste woman may be slain, a 
Vaiqya shall lose his property, a warrior be fined a thousand and 
be shaved with urine (Manu, vnt, 384 f.) The old general rule of 
the Sutras to the effect that the woman be eaten by dogs and the 
man killed is preserved under the form, explicit in the later works 
but already imphed by Manu, that this be the punishment if 
‘a wife who is proud of the greatness of her family' (that is a 
woman of high caste) commit adultery, while Eaiada restncts 
the ferocious penalty to the impossible case of a priest’s wife 
deliberately going to a low-caste man and seducing him. 

The general Use takoms is similarly confined to thieves or 
robbers (Manu, viii, 334), though another restriction limits it to 
intercourse between low and high caste (if a man of low caste 
injure a man of high caste the limb corresponding to the one hurt 
shall be cut off, ^id 279) In one particular, however, the rule of 
increased fines is reversed, for in any case where a common man 
would be fined one penny (Jem'shapema) the kmg is fined a thousand 
(Manu, vin, 336), probably on the principle (Manu, viii, 338) that 
he who knows more should suffer more\ 

^ The slave of the roles cited above is a p&dra-slave The law defines slaves as of 
seven lands, war captives, daily worheis for food, slaves bom in the honse, men booght, 
given, inherited, and those enslaved for punishment Slaves of war are known m the 
^10 (v tup p 270} and there IS no reason for supposing that a captive wamoT may not he 
a slave (the commentator confines the captive to the ^fidra caste) According to praotice, 
the warnor-caste slave is m bondage only for a year The ' slave by pumshment ’ means 
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In the province of civil law the later law-books show the 
greatest advance over the eailier. Foi example, where trade is 
concerned, the Sutias know nothing of legal business partneiship, 
apait from the united family and its obligation as a -si hole to pay 
debts. Manu has the idea of a paitneiship, but his uliole dis- 
cussion of the title coiiceins only the amount of fees jiayablc to 
priests who together perform a ceiemoiiy, and he meielyiaiscs 
the question whether all the icligious partncis or the one nho 
performs a special act shall take the traditional fee foi that one 
part He decides that the four chief piicsts out of the sixteen 
shall get a moiety, the next four half of that, the next set a thud 
share, and the next a quai ter (the commentators ai c not unanimous 
in appiaising the amounts), and adds ‘by the same piinciiilc the 
allotment of shares must be made among men on earth uho 
perform Avork conjointly’ (Manu, viii, 211) In other uoids, 
except foi stating that one should be paid in accoi dance Aiitli the 
work one does, Manu has nothing to say icgaidiiig ‘paitneiship,’ 
the formal fourth title of the list. Yrijnavalk}a on the othci 
hand includes agiicultuie and tiades in his rule (ii, 26.')) Narada, 
while retaining the matter coiiceimng pncst-lj pai tncrshii), ex- 
presses the axiom above m this A\ay. ‘Loss, expense, piofit of 
each partner are equal to, more than, oi less than those of other 
partners according as his share (iinestcd) is equal, gicatei, or 
less. Stoiage, food, chaiges, (tolls), loss, fieightagc, expense of 
keeping, must be paid by each paitiier in accoi dance Aiitli the 
teims of agieenient,’ etc (iii, 3f.) Finally Biihaspati begins his 
title ‘Partneiship’ thus ‘Tiade or other occupations should not 
be cairied on by prudent men jointly nitli iiiconqictcnt or lazy 
persons or with such as are afflicted nith illness, ill-fated, or 
destitute Whatever propeity one partner may gne, authorised 
by many, or whatever contract he may cause to be executed, all 
that is (legally) done by them all. Yniatcvcr loss has occuned 
through Fate or the king shall be boine by all in piopoition to 
their shares Wlien artists practise then art jointly, they share 
according to their ivork If a number of men in pai tnerahip build 
a house or a temple, or dig a pool, or make leather articles, the 
headman among the ivoikmen gets a double share. So too among 
musicians the singers share and shaie alike, but he iiho beats 

a debtor unable to pay It may bo observed that prisons are for malefactors and 
traitors rather than for debtors hlanu speaks of prisons situated by the roadway 
where aU who pass may see the punishments suffered by the wretches within, and 
the tortures of hell have the appearance of being copied from models nearer home (il inu, 
vin, 288 ) ’ 
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time gets a half share over.’ And (still under the head of 
Partnership), ‘when freebooters return from a hostile country 
brmgmg booty, they share in what they bring after giving a sixth 
to the lang, their captam gettmg four shares, the bravest getting 
three, one particularly clever getting two, and the remaimng 
associates sharing alike’ (Brihaspati, xiv, 32). 

Regarding the use of money, an old Sutra rule confirmed by 
Manu permits interest at fifteen per cent, annually, but for men 
(debtors) of low caste the interest may be sixty per cent ; yet this 
IS where there is no secuiity. The amount differs in any event 
accordmg to caste, as already explained (p 248) liTo stipulation 
beyond five per cent per mensem is legal. Debts unpaid shall be 
worked out by labour by men of low caste These rules obtam 
from the Sutra age and vary scarcely at all Megasthenes 
erroneously reports that the Indians do not take interest (ovre 
Bapei^ova-i ovre itratrt Bavei^ea-Bat, Pr. 27). Possibly he has in mind 
the provision that no Brahman shall be a usurer. Wages are often 
paid in kind, one fifth of the crop or of the increase in flocks goes 
to the man who cares for the work. The tender of cattle, m 
contrast to the epic rule (v. stip p. 269 £), gets the milk of one cow 
out of ten (Manu, vni, 231) K a man work without food or 
clothing given to him he may take a third of the produce , other- 
wise a fifth (Bnhaspati, xvi, 13) But Narada gives a general rule 
to the effect that the servant of a trader, a herdsman, and an 
agricultural servant shall respectively take a tenth part of the 
profit, whether from the sale of merchandise, the increase of 
flocks, or the grain-crop (Farada, vi, 3) This is also the provision 
of Ysgfiavalkya (n, 194) ^ The agncultural servant is a 
slave or a member of a mixed caste*. 

The family represented in the law-books as the usual family 
IS one where all the brothers live together as heirs of the father, 
who may or may not, as he or they prefer, divide his property 
during his life-time. The eldest son has certain rights of primo- 
geniture, but, as said above (p 28^ note), they may be taken from 
him in case he is unworthy (Manu, ix, 213) The property of a 
childless wife belongs to her husband, unless she is mamed by 
a rite not countenanced by the law, in that case her pioperty 

^ This IB expressly the irage ordained by the king in case there has been no especial 
stipnlaticm betfween master and man It represents therefore the normal percentage 
oi gam (^) as 's&ga for the hired assistant of a petty merchant, herdsman, or farmer 

* According to the commentator on Vishnn, lth, 16, \rhere the practice of rentmg 
land for half the crop is referred to, the herdsman is nsnelly the son of a warrior by 
a dave girl. These ' mixed castes ’ really did most of the general work of a Tillage 
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reverts to her parents. Woman’s property consists only in 
wedding-gifts, tokens of affection, and gifts from her brothers, 
father, and mother, as also what is given her after mariiagc by 
her husband. All this goes to her children at her death 

As the preferred family is the joint-family, so the village is 
possessed as a whole of its holdings in land Thus the only full 
diseussion in Maiiii regaiding boiiiidancs (the tenth title) has to 
do with boundaries between two villages. Yet it is elear fioni 
other passages that private oivneiship in land under the king was 
reeognised He wdio fiist cultivates w ild land, ow ns it (Manu, ix, 44). 
There is also a Sutra rule • ‘ Animals, land, and females aie not lost 
by possession of another’ (Gaut, xii, 30), whieh appeal's to imply 
individual ownership in land The land aioiind a village on all 
sides for one hundred ‘bows’ (about GOO feet) is common, and if 
crops are grown tliei c and cattle injiii c the ci ops, no damage can 
be exacted (Manu, viir, 237f ), but the fields appear to bo piivate 
property as they are fenced in^. 

The goveinment of the countr}' dcsciibcd in legal litciatnrc is 
not different fi'om that of the Sutias, and in most icspccts agiccs 
with the conditions repiesciited in the epics, whcic goveinment 
without a king is so well known as to be the object of the most 
severe condemnation ; and it is rcgaidcd ns essential that a king 
of good family should be at the head of the state Slave-born 
kings are known in history but tabooed in law The king is treated 
in the law-books under two heads, as general lord of the land and 
as judge and executioner. 

As lord of the land the king is a Zeus Agamemnon, a human 
divinity incorporating the essence of the deities Indra, Va} ii, Yama, 
Varuna, Agni, etc., that is of the gods who piotcct the woild in the 
eight directions In other words, his chief liinctioii as loid is 
to protect, and he pi’otects as ‘a great deity in human foini’ 
(Manu, vii, 8). He has, to aid him, seven or eight councillois of 
hereditary office (‘whose ancestois have been servants of kings’), 
with whom he daily consults as to affairs of state and religion. 
His piime minister should be a learned piiest; ho should appoint 
officials over all public works, mines, manufactures, storehouses, 
etc Various royal monopolies are mentioned (salt is one ot them). 
His officers must be brave and honest, and lie himself must be 
brave and lead his tioops personally into battle, where ho is to 

V This IB not certain evidence that they were private possesBions, but Buch appearB 
to have been the case, ob the rulee regarding flowing water, * seed cast in anothor’e 
field,’ etc alBjo preeuppose pnvate owncrehip (Manu, iz, 62 f ) To * let land ’ renders 
one impure (Ap , Jl/i S , i, 18, 20) 
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make it his duty to 'kill kings,’ for those kings go to heaven who 
seek to slay each other in battle and fight strenuously for that 
purpose (Manu, vii, 89) As overlord, the king receives a share of 
the booty won in battle, and it is his duty to distribute such booty 
as has not been taken singly among the soldiers One military 
officer and a company of soldiers he should place as a guard over 
each village and town, to protect them There should be a lord 
of one village, a lord of ten, (of twenty), of a hundred, and a lord 
(or lords) of a thousand. It is the duty of the lord of one village, 
giomikay to report all crimes to the da^a or lord of ten, and 
the lord of ten shall leport likewise to the (lord of twenty, and he 
to the) lord of a hundred, and he to the lord of a thousand. As 
much land as suffices for one fomily shall be the income of the 
lord of one village and so on to the lord of a thousand, nho shall 
eiyoy tlie revenue of a town All these men (it is said) are 
probably knaves and must be spied upon continually through the 
agency of a general superintendent in eveiy town, who shall 
scrutinise the conduct of all the governing lords, ‘for the servants 
of kings appointed to protect generally become rascals who steal 
the property of others ’ {ihid. 123). The sum collected from his 
subjects by a just king (as taxes) is a fiftieth part of the increment 
on cattle and gold, and the eighth, sixth, or twelfth part of the 
crops, while common artisans pay tax by a day’s work monthly. 

Tliese provisions (of Manu) are followed by Vishnu, who how- 
evei omits the intermediate lords of tuenty villages and recognises 
only the decimal system throughout* Instead of a thousand villages, 
Vishnu speaks of the ‘whole country,’ and probably the two ex- 
pressions were synonymoua Vishnu also specifies eunuchs as 
guards of the king’s harem, not mentioned by Manu in connexion 
with the palace Another point which brings Vishnu into line 
with the Sutra authorities (Baudh , i, 10, 18, 1 , Vas , i, 42) is found 
in his rule regarding taxes He pves no such option as Manu, but 
specifies one-sixth as the tax on grain and seeds and one-fiftieth 
on cattle, gold, and clothes (all authorities exempt priests from 
taxation-laws) 

The men of war, according to Manu, are to be selected for 
prominent places (in the van) fiom Kurukshetra, the Matsyas, 
Panchalas, and those bom in Qurasena — all districts in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, Jaipur, Kanauj, and Muttra — a provision 
sufficiently indicative of the geographical ongin of his code. It is 

> The army divisions are also arranged deotmally, m sqnads of ten and companies 
of one hundred or of other mnltiples of ten (Vas , six, 17 f ) 
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interesting to note that both Mann and Vi«hnu stsitc that -vvlien 
a long has conquered a foreign foe he shall make a pi ince of that 
country (not of his own) the king tlicie, and (Vishnu adds, iir, 40) 
he shall not destioy the loyal race of his foe unless that royal race 
bo of ignoble birth. lie is to honour the gods and the customs of 
the conquered country and giant exemption fioin taxation (for 
a time) (Maiiu, "Vii, 201) 

In his capacity as judge the king tries cases himself or aiipoints 
a priest in his stead (Vishnu, iii, 73), but tins latter piovision is a 
later trait, though found in the Sutias The earlier lulc is that 
the king himself shall try cases daily and ha%c built for that 
purpose a special hall as part of his palace in the inner city, 
and even, as no saw in the Sutia jiciiod {v sup, p. 2-11), act as 
executioner. Tlic fact that the king lias also the paidoning power 
is implied in the pi ovision that if the thief come before the king 
and the king smite him or let him go lie is thereby purified', a 
piovision which also bungs 11 ji the intricate question of the 1 elation 
between legal punishment and religious penance. For many of 
the legal punishments foi gioss ciiincs arc sctdomi not ns such 
but as religious expiations, and it is said that the king has to sec 
to it that these religious obligations arc fulfilled. In some cases 
without doubt pumslimcnt as a matter of law began as a matter 
of priestly religious lawx The business of the king as judge was 
not unreinunerativc, as every debloi who was tried and convicted 
paid a tenth of the sum involved into the lojal ticasiiry (A^ishnu, 
VI, 20). According to ]\Ianu (x^ii, 69), if plaintill 01 defendant is 
found guilty of falsification 111 rcgaid to a contested sum, twice 
the sum itself shall be paid as a fine (to the king) Tlic king’s 
chaplain has an impoitant place in the com t of justice, he is chief 
of the councillors who as a body may include membci*s of other 
Aryan castes If a deputy act for the king, later authorities state 
that he should carry a seal-i ing of the king as sign of authority 
(Bi ihaspati, i, 3). The right of appeal is also admitted in later 
law-books, which assume that a case may come up lust before 
a family, or coiporation, W'heii if the judgment is questioned the 
case may be tried by assemblies (of co-inhabitants or castes) and 
then by judges duly appointed {ibid. 39). Yrijilavalkya (ii, 305) 
and Narada also (i, 06) say that, wdien a lawsuit lias been 
wrongly decided, the tiial must be repeated. According to 

_ 1 Apparently a murderer migljt cxpmto hiB crime by dying for the king in battle 
(Apafitamba, i, 24, 21), and even, ' if ho fiphts three times, wlien not slain, bo 
IB freed’ <Va 0 , D/i , xx, 28). This antique provision is not picscned in the 
later law. 
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Yajfiavalkya appeal may be taken fiom corporations, etc, to 
‘the judge appointed by the king' (ii, 30) Such a judge is 
one appointed to act for the king in his own city or in the 
provinces, a provision found also in epic hterature All the law- 
books acknowledge the importance of the law of feimily (Jeiila), 
gild or corporation (prcm), and assembly or greater corporation 
{pfiqa, gana), of caste or co-inhabitants in making their own laws, 
which the king must not contravene. 

There is one aspect of legal literature which is very significant 
of the origin of the completed codes The laws, namely, fi*equently 
contradict one another either by implication or directly, not only 
the laws in general but those of the same code and even the laws 
placed in juxtaposition An example of such contiadiction is what 
may be found in Manu’s code respecting the sale of a daughter 
In VIII, 204, ‘ Manu declares ’ that if one girl has been shown to a 
prospective bridegroom and another is given, he may marry them 
both for the same price In iii, 51, the same code (presumably 
the same Manu) says ‘ Let no wise fiither talce even a small pnce 
for his daughter for small or great this would be a sale', and 
finally in ix, 97, we read ‘ If the giver of the price die aftei the 
price for a giil has been paid, she shall be given to the (biide- 
groom’s) brother if she is willing,' and immediately after (ix 98), 
‘Even a slave should not accept a price in exchange for his 
daughter,' with a couple of verses following in the tone of the 
passage above, repudiating the ‘sale of a daughter' Yet in 
vni, 366, under the head of the fifteenth title of law, it is stated 
that a low-caste man courting a woman of the highest caste 
deserves death (or corporal punishment), but one who courts an 
equal shall ‘pay the pnce’ (and take her) if her father consents. 
It was an old provision that a fee or price (a yoke of oxen) should 
be paid to the father, and though this was softened down to a 
‘fee’ or ‘tax’ ((^idlca), yet the advanced code objects formally to 
this business transaction. At the same time the old provision is 
retained, because it was a part of hereditary traditional law In 
the epic also, the rule against selling a daughter is recorded, but 
so strong is the feelmg against violating family-law that the man 
who purposes to sell his daughter, ‘because it is the custom in my 
family,’ is upheld in doing so by a saint, who even declares that 
the sale is justified by the ancients and by God (Mbh, i, 113, 9£) 
Here the girl is bought with gold and elephants and othei costly 
things On the other hand, as a mattei of dignity, the father of an 
anstocratic girl, more particularly a princess, has m effect heavy 
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exponsos. Tims when king Vimta weds his daughter he bestows 
upon his son-in-law seven thousand horses and two hundred 
elephants {Mhlut iv, 72, 3C). The didaetie ej)ie says that a man who 
sells his daughter goes to hell(xiii, 46, 1 0) , there is a general Sutra 
rule against selling any human being (Gaut., vii, 14)^ 

In legaid to infant raariiages the Sfitias gencially admit the 
advisability of mai lying a girl when she is still too young to near 
elothes, that is, befoie she becomes adult, or shous signs of 
matuiity. The later law and pmctice aie all at ^allauce on this 
point. One of the epic heroes maiiies at sixteen ajiiiucess still 
playing uitli her dolls but old enough to become a molhci shortly 
afteiwaids. Tlie epic lule is that a biidcgroom of thiity should 
marry a girl of ten, a biidcgioom of t\\enl)-one a girl of seven 
(xiir, 44, 14) Aiiian (23, {))iopoils that liidiau gills ueie mairied 
at seven. Sita is said to have inaiiied llruna at sivl The 1 ule of 
Maim is that a bridegi'oom of tliiity shall many a giil of twelve, 
one of UYonty-foiii, a giil of eight (ix, 01); he also lecommends 
that a girl shall not man} at all unless a suitable biidcgroom 
apjicar; but again he couutenauccs infant-inai 1 lagcs (ix, 88 
and 89) 

The lule in icgaid to the IcMiate, or the a'^signmeiit of widows 
to another iiian to laise up sons foi the deceased husband, is 
another lustaiice of the way 111 which the codes were assembled 
out of contradictoi y mateiial. In Mann, ix, 01-08, there is a flat 
contiadictioii of the piecediiig piovisions on this jioiuts No 
leinairiage and no assignment of widow h arc ])cimittcd in a 
passage directly following the injunction that a widow shall be 
so assigned, foi the puiiioso of giving her dead husband a son to 
pay him the funeial feast, etc. 

These law's regarding woiucii aic on the whole the most sclf- 
contradictoiy in the latci codes. As the iiositioii of woman is 
moic or less indicative of the state of ciMlisation, it is important 
to notice that the high regard paid to woman is confined to her 
function as a mother of sons. The bride must be a virgin (not 
a widow', Maim, ix, 06) and the remarriage of w’ldows is generally 
not coinitcnaiiccd , but the codes do not sanction the custom of 
suttee till late, and the piovisions for w'ldow's show’ that, though 
they probably lived miserably and without honour, they w ere not 
expected to die with their husbands The Mahabhai ata and the 

* Tho puroliaso of a wifo is the ' domoniao’ form of marrmgo formally permitted in 
tbo case of a Vaigya and slave (Manu, iii, 24) Tlicso two cIohhcb ' arc not particular 
about wives’ (Baudb , D/i. S., i, 11, 20, 14) 
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Raniayana both recognise tlie custom of suttee, but only the 
former (and probably not iu an early part) gives a case of a royal 
widow burning herself with her husband. It is perhaps the 
extension of a royal custom, as in the epic, which has made the 
rule general, so that later law and practice recommend suttee for 
all. A parallel would be the Self-choice {svayamvard) or election 
of a husband by a princess, afterwards regarded as an election- 
rule in the case of other maidens. The mother is praised as equal 
to the father in honour, and in default of sons she may inherit 
(Manu, IX, 217), but if she bear only daughters or has no children 
she may be divorced (z'did. 8l)\ In general, a woman receives 
respect only as potential or actual mother of sous. Manu repeats 
with unction the dictum of the Sutras that a woman is never 
independent (ix, 2 f.), and says that she may be slain for unfaithful- 
ness and divorced for barrenness ; he also regards women as too 
‘unstable’ to be called as witnesses (viii, 77). The view that 
women arc chattel is yielding in the Qastra to a more enlightened 
opinion. In the epics also the rigidity of the law is not upheld by 
the tenor of tales showing women in a very different light from that 
exhibited in the didactic parts of the epic. Even at a much later 
age women were students, as they were wise in antiquity, and the 
annals of the law itself testify to the ability of the sex, for in the 
eighteenth century one of the great legal commentaries on the 
MitTilcshara was written by a woman, Lakslunidevl, At what time 
the Purdah (‘ curtain ’) rule came to confine women to the house 
is uncertain ; but probably not before foreign invasions had com- 
pelled the Hindu to adopt it. The epics and law-books speak of 
confining a woman as a punishment for ill-conduct (e.g. Manu, 
VIII, 3G5), but filanu insists that ‘ no man can really guard women 
by force’ (ix, 10). To go veiled is only a court-custom alluded 
to in both epics. 

Deficient as are the legal text-books in arrangement and self- 
contradictory as are their enactments, they form a priceless 
heritage of a past which would otherwise have been largely lost 
to us, for they may be accepted as reflecting real and not artificial 
or invented conditions of life. Very material evidence has been 
furnished in the last few years as regards the trustworthy character 
of the information given by authors of the law-books. As remarked 
above concerning the Sutras (n. sttp. p. 221), the idea that Brahman 

^ The property of women forms too complicated a subject to bo discussed here but 
it may be said in general that Manu represents an advance on the older denial of the 
Sutras that women, and in particular widows, could inherit. Baudhayana and 
Apastamba ezolude widows from the husband's inheritance (e.g. Apast., n, 14). 
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do most of the village labour and serve as petty craftsmen. More 
skilled workers like chariot-makers are of almost Aryan rank and 
are not excluded from society. The laws are harsh and cruel as 
regards punishment (the worker in gold who defrauds the king, 
for example, is, accoiding to Manu, ix, 292, ‘to be chopped to 
pieces with knives’), but a legard for truth and justice is the 
dominant trait of the law, which, if it may be personified, has at 
times a naive air of blandly but perplexedly seeking to steer a 
course between that which it thinks is right and ought to think is 
nght, because the one has been reasoned out and the other has 
been handed down as part of ‘revelation’ or law divme\ 

* la his Leeturu on the Ancient Htetory of India (Calcutta, 1919), Prof D B 
Bhandatkar argues that the legal parts of the twelfth book of the epio revert to a period 
earher than Eautilya, and that the ‘ beginnings of Indian thought in the sphere of 
Aithafastra* are to be assigned to the seventh century b o The first thesis is based 
on the theory that verse precedes prose m legal diction, which is certainly not demon- 
strable The second is only another way of saying that the snb]eot matter of the 
Bharma Sutras is probably older than their present form, and that Eautilya had 
numerous predecessors, whufii is probable The chief discrepancy between Mann and 
Eautilya is that the former represents a state conceived as a smaller kingdom, the 
latter’s purview is not only more exhaustive but wider, e g he disonsses the ' Arabian 
steeds* in the king’s stud (known to both epics) and cites as authorities later wnters 
On the whole, as with the Jatakas, it wo^d be well not to accept as undoubtedly of 
• c 400 B 0 ’ all the data of the EautiUya Arthaqastra 
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section, which should contain an account of kings who have reigned 
during the historical period. For the purposes of pohtical histoiy 
all the rest are therefore without value. 

Orthodox Hinduism regards these works as of divine ongin, 
and their framework is stereotyped in accordance with this view. 
The chief speaker is some ancient seer who has received the trac- 
tion through Vyasa, who himself received it from the Creator. The 
narrative is mtroduced by a dialogue between the chief speaker and 
his audience, and is continued in the form of a series of reported 
dialogues between the characters of the stories told. 

Most commonly, though not invanably, the narrator is Loma- 
harshana or his son, ngra 9 ravas The former is called 'the Suta,’ 
and the latter ‘Sauti’ or 'the Suta’s son’ — ^titles which clearly 
indicate that the traditional lore, out of which fhe Pnranas have 
been fashioned, was of Eshatriya, not of Brahman, origin; for 
the Sutas, its custodians, were a mixed caste who were entrusted 
with various important functions m royal households In the 
Brahmanas the Suta is the royal herald and minstrel, and possibly 
also 'master of the horse.’ He is one of the king’s 'jewels’ 
{ratiiin) and ranks with the commander-in-chief of the annyand 
other Idgh officers of state; and in his character as herald he 
was mviolable In the law-books he is described as the son of 
a Kshatnya by the daughter of a Brahman The Puranas say 
that he was bom to sing the praises of pnnces and that he was 
entrusted with the care of the histoncal and legendary traditions, 
but they state definitely that he had no concern ivith the Vedas 
{Vayu Pur, i, 1, 26-28). In later times he appears as the long’s 
charioteer, but he still retams his exalted rank, and in the dramas 
he speaks Sansknt — ^the sign of high birth or education — ^while the 
inferior characters speak some Prakrit dialect 

In the interval between the Brahmanas and the dramas the 
Suta had evidently been deprived of some of the most important 
of his ancient functions, and this change m his fortunes reflects 
a change which had taken place in Indian society and m the 
character of the Puranas. In the heroic age, when the Suta ivas 
the chronicler of kings, the Kshatnyas, as we gather from the 
TTpanishads and from early Jain and Buddhist literature, occupied 
a position of considerable intellectual mdependence But this 
position was not maintained In India, as in medieval Europe, 
the pnestly power eventually asserted its supremacy, and all the 
old Kshatnya literature was Brahmanised. The record of the 
Imeage of pnnces tended to disappear from the Puranas, and its 
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place was taken by endless legends about holy places, or hymns in 
praise of the divinities who were worshipped there. Tlie PuiTinas 
bad passed fiom the Kshatnyas to the Br.lhmans, from the royal 
bards to the priests who waited on temples and pilgi'ims' shrines— 
a class mentioned with contcmiit in the law-books (Mann, iii, 162). 
But, m spite of this tiansfeience and the ladical changes •nhicli 
it involved, some of the old terms and some fiagments of the old 
literature still remained to testify to a state of things w Inch had 
passed awa)’. 

Thus the Pin anas, like the Mahabharata, have undeigone a 
complete transformation Just as the Mahabhaiata, 01 iginally the 
story of a war, has been made into a Dharma QVistra, the main 
object of •which is to inculcate duty, so too the Pun'inas arc no 
longer mere collections of ancient legends Like the ‘Li\cs of the 
Saints’ they have been applied to pui*poscs of edification. For 
them the kings of the earth have existed simply to point a moral — 
the vanity of human nislics: 

Ho who has hoird of tho iwccs of tho Sun and Moon, of Ilvslnfikn, Jahnu, 
MnndliEtn, Sagaia, and llaghu, who ha\o all pcnMicd, of y.-i}!'!!!, Nahushn, and 
thoirpostoritj, who aro no moro, of Kings of groat might, rciisticss valour, and 
unbounded wcaltli, who Iiavo been 01 creomo by still moro jiowcrful Time, and aro 
now only a talo ho will learn wisdom, and forbear to C.1II cither children, or info, 
or house, or lands, or ■wealth, his own {Ftf/nin Put , trans Wilson, iv, p 240 ) 

The chief object of the Pin anas is to gloufy (^'na or Vishnu, 
the great divinities n ho, in their manifold foi ms, shai e the alle- 
giance of India. They have become sectarian and propagandist, 
exalting their own paiticular deity at the expense of all othera 
In a word, they have become the scnpturcs of larious forms of 
the later Hinduism, and bear to these the same 1 elation that the 
Vedas and Brahmanas boic to the older Bifilimanisin. But while 
the scriptures of the ancient sacrificial ichgion have remained 
unaltered and have been protected fiom textual corruption by the 
elaborate devices of piiestly schools, the Puianas have adapted 
themselves to the changes w'hicli have taken place in the social 
and lehgious life of the people, and their text has been perverted 
by generations of editors and tiansciibeis 

They are made up of elements old and new However late 
they may appear in then piesent foim— and some of them are 
said to have been altered in quite lecent times— there can be no 
question that their mam souice is to be traced back to a remote 
antiquity. The ancient lore of the bards from which like the 
epics, they are deiived is known to the Atharvaveda (xv, 6 Ilf) 
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as a class of literature with the general title Itihasa-Purana 
‘story and legend ’ , and both in the Upanishads {Ghliandogya, vii, 1 
and 7) and in eaily Buddhist books {Stitta Ntpata, iii, 7) this litera- 
tuie is called the fifth Veda. It was in fiict the Veda of the laity, 
and as such the epics and Puranas have been universally accepted 
all through the classical period even down to the present day. 

The attitude of modem scholarship towards these documents 
has varied at different times In the eaily days of the study of 
Sansknt m Europe they were accepted as histoncaL But it was 
soon evident that no satisfactory system of Indian chronology could 
be estabhshed by their aid alone, and for a long time scholars 
seem to have agieed to ignore their evidence unless when sup- 
ported from other sources After having been unduly appraised, the 
Puianas weie unduly neglected In lecent years a leaction has 
set in, and theie is a gi owing belief that these works are worthy 
of more serious attention than they have hitherto received. It 
has been shown that the historical information which they convey 
IS not so untrustworthy as was formerly supposed Dr Vincent 
Smith, for example, was able in 3902 {ZD MG, pp 654, 658 ff) 
to piove that both the dynastic hst of the Andhra kings and the 
duration of the different reigns as stated in the Matsya Purana are 
substantially correct 

The ciitical study of the Puianas, wliidi was inaugurated by 
Ml Pargiter’s Dynasties of the Kali Age (1913), is still in its 
infancy. When this important bianch of literatuie has been 
examined by the methods which have been applied to the Vedas 
and Biahmanas, theie can be little doubt that valuable historical 
results will be obtained. The Puianas ai’e confessedly partly 
legendaiy and partly historical The descriptions of superhuman 
beings and of other woilds than this are gloiified accounts of the 
unknown founded on the analogy of the knoivn They find their 
counterpart in that Chnstian Purana, Milton’s Paradise Lost The 
descriptions of ancient monaichs and of their lealms are essentially 
his torical. They may be compaied to the Sagas and the medieval 
chronicles of Europe They aie the products of an imaginative 
and unciitical age in which men were not careful to distinguish 
fact &om legend It is the task of modern ciiticism to disentangle 
the two elements Its first object should be to remove fiom the 
existing Puranas all latei additions, and then from a comparison 
of their oldest portions to determine the relations m which they 
stand to one anothei, and thus, as far as possible, to restoie their 
common tradition to its original form 
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As yet this necessary preliminary pioccss has not even been 
begun ; and until it is completed the real value of the Pin ."inas as 
histoiical evidence cannot be estimated. They still continue to 
be dated by scliolais accoiding to the latest indications uliicli can 
be discovered in them, and they arc too often rejected as incom- 
petent witnesses for tlic events of any cailici iieiiod The ele- 
mental y fact that the date, ivhcthci of a building or of a literary 
production, is not dctci mined by its latest addition is 111 their case 
generally ignored. 

Tlie eighteen Puranas aic associated Mith an equal number of 
Upapuitlnas Tiaditional lists, in which all of these Pin anas and 
Upapuiaiias aie ariangcd in a dcflnitc order of precedence, have 
been preserved in the works themselves In these the Brahma 
Purana stands fust, and, as this position and its altcinati\c title 
‘Adi’ or ‘the First’ noiild alike seem to indicate, it is probably 
the oldest There nould appear to be nothing in its cailicr 
portions to discountenance this claim, but it has rccencd late 
additions, and on the e^ idence of these Wilson asci ibcd it to the 
thirteenth or fourteenth ccntniy. This affoids a signal instance 
of the misconception a Inch may be caused by failure to dis- 
criminate between the ages of diflcicnt parts of a nork. All the 
Puranas ivithout exception ha\ c been altei cd The A^shnn Pur., 
which stands thud 111 the list, has up[)aiently siitrcicd lc«s than 
the others 

Compaiativcly little is kiionn about the Upainiraims. Fen 
of them have been published or thoioughly iincstigatcd Thej 
appeal to be, as a lule, still moie naiiowly sectarian than the 
Puranas, and to be intended to fui ther i eligions intei csts n Inch arc 
more purely local. They probably have little, if any,historical m orth. 

The total number of couplets comprised 111 the eighteen Puranas 
as given in the lists is 400,000, the length of the diflbrcnt i ei-sions 
varying fiom 10,000 to about 81,000 couplets These statcinents 
were no doubt accurate at the time when the computation nas 
made; but great changes have since taken place On the one 
hand, whole sections have been lost. Tlie Vishnu Pur, usually 
regarded as the best conserved of all, has now' less than 7000 
couplets in the lists it appears with 23,000 On the other hand 
numerous more lecent works claim to belong to one or other of 
the Puranas, so that it is now sometimes impossible to define the 
precise limits of the latter. If all the pi eductions which piofess 
to form portions of the Skanda Pui , for instance, w'ere included 
the total given in the lists would be greatly exceeded. ’ 
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As to the history of these eighteen versions of a common tra> 
dition, it seems certain that they i^ere moulded into their present 
form at various centres of rehgious activity. The case has been 
clearly stated by the late Mr A- M T. Jackson in the Centenary 
Volume of the Jmr. of the Bombay Bianeh qf the R. A. 8. 
(1905), p 73 

A Tei7 stnking analogy to the mutual relations of the vanous Poi^as is to be 
found in the case of our own Saxon chronicle, which, as is well known, continued 
to be written up in vanous monastenes down to the reign of Stephen, though 
the additions made after the Roman conquest were independent of each other 
Similarly the copies of the onginal verse Furs.na that were possessed by the 
priests of the great centres of pilgrimage were altered and added to chiefly by 
the insertion of local events after the fall of a central Hmdu government had made 
communication between the different groups of Brahm an s relatively difficult In 
this way the Brahma Fnrana may represent the Onssa version of the ongmal work, 
just as the Fadma may give that of Fushkara, the Agni that of Gaya, the Yar^a 
that of Mathura, the Yamana that of Thanesar, the KOrma that of Benares and 
the Matsya that of the Brahmans on the Narmada 

At wbat period the eighteen Poranas assumed their distinefave 
titles is uncertam. It was no doubt long after they had ceased 
to be regarded as repositories of historical information, for they 
are grouped in the traditional lists entirely according to their 
religious character. It has sometimes been supposed that one of 
their number is the immediate source of all the others, but it 
seems more probable that they belong to several groups which 
represent different lines of tradition Possibly the Puranas which 
are narrated by the Suta may belong to one such group, and those 
which are narrated by Maitreya to another. One at least of the 
present titles may be traced back to an early period, for the 
Bhavishya or Bhavishyat Pur , the ninth in the list, is quoted in 
the Dharma Sutra of Apastamba (n, 9, 24, 6) which cannot be 
later than the second century b.g. and may possibly be still more 
ancients But as a rule early references to this traditional lore 
describe it generally as Purana or Itihasa-Purana, a class of lite- 
rature which, as we have seen, undoubtedly goes back at least to 
the time of the Atharvaveda. 

Some such antiqmty is implicitly claimed by the Puranas in 
their prologues. Para 9 ara, who narrates the Vishnu Pur, is the 
grandson of Vasisbtha, the risbi of the seventh mandala of the 
Rigveda, and his narration tak^ place in the reign of Pankshit® 

> Chapter z, pp 249 f 

^ The name appears as Farikshit m the earlier, and as Fsrikshit in the later, 
literature 
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who is celebrated as a king of the Kurus in tlic Atharvaveda 
Neaily all the other Pnirinas arc attributed to the Sfila and to 
a period foui gcneiations latci. Of the jirologucs to these that 
of the Vayu Pur. may be selected as t}pical. The lisliis are per- 
forming their twelve-year sacrifice in the Xaimishu foicston the 
bank of the sacicd livcr Dnshad\ati. To them comes (he Sfita, 
the custodian of the ancient Kshatiiya Iraditions. At their re- 
quest he takes iqi his paiablc and letells the legends ciiti listed to 
his care by Vyasa 'J’lic scene is laid in the reign of the Purii 
king Adhisimaki ishna, ulio is supposed to ha\e Incd befoic the 
beginning of the Kali Age, oi,as mc should saj, befoie the his- 
torical period But the gciicalogj assigned to him indie.itcs a 
more dcfiiiite date, for of liis immediate ioi bears — Aijiamcdha- 
datta, ^aUnika, Janamcjaia, Paiikshit — all but the fiihl, hisfathci 
A9\amcdhadatta, arc no doubt to be identified nitli kings of the 
same names nho ajipeai in the Birdimaim*. 

"N^niateici ma} be the histoiical laliie of these piologiics, fhc} 
certainly cany us back to the same ])enud, the pciiod of the 
Atharvaveda and the Bi.ilimanas, to nhicli model n icseaicli has 
tiaccd the existence of an Itihfisa-Puiriua lifei.ituie To supiiosc 
that the) taic altogether concoctions of the Middle Ages is to place 
too great a strain on our ciediilit}. The} can seaieclj haie been 
1 econsti ucted fiom the fiagmcntaiy ciidcncc supplied b} Vedas 
and Brrdimanas at a jiciiod a hen no one could haic dicamcd of 
treating Vedas and Br.ihmanas as liistoiical dociimcids — a task 
leservcd for the nineteenth centui}. We cannot escape from the 
only possible conclusion, that the Puianas liaie presened, in how- 
ever perverted and distoitcd a foim, an independent liaditioii, 
which supiilcmcnts the priestly tradition of the Vedas and Bifdi- 
manas, and which goes back to the same pciiod This tiadition, 
as we may gather from the jiiologucs, '^^as handed doi\n from one 
generation of baids to anothei and ivas solemnly piomiilgatcd on 
the occasion of great saciificcs 

The Kshatiiya liteiature of the hcioic age of India has for 
the most part been lost Such of it as has survived has oned its 
preservation to its association nitli religion The commemoration 
of the lineage of kings found a place in religious ccicmoinal, as 
for instance, in the yeai-long jiiciiaiation foi the ‘horse-sacrifice’ 
by the performance of which a king ratified his claim to siizeiainty 
ovei his neighbouis It is no doubt to such commemoi ations 
that we owe the dynastic lists which ha\e been picsened in the 
Puraiias. 
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The historical character of these works is disguised by their 
setting They have been made to conform with Indian ideas as 
to the origin and nature of the umveise and its relation to a First 
Causa The effect of this has been to remove the monarch, who is 
repiesented as reigning when the recital takes place, and all his 
predecessois fiom the realm of history into the realm of legend; 
and it has been found necessary to pieserve the illusion through- 
out the subsequent narrative. The Suta is invited by the sam- 
ficing nshis of the Naimisha forest to describe the Kah Age which 
is still to coma It is evident that he can only do so prophetically. 
He can only reproduce the foieknowledge which has been divmely 
implanted in him by Vyasa. Accordingly he uses the future tense 
in speaking of kings who have actually reigned and of events which 
have actually happened. History has been made to assume the 
disguise of piophecy. 

When this pretence is set aside, and when all legendary or 
imaginaiy elements are removed, the last two sections of the 
Puranas afford valuable infoimation as to the geography and 
history of ancient India. 

The fourth section, the manvmMra, deals with the ‘periods of 
the different Manus.’ These form part of a chronological system 
which is purely hypothetical. Time, like soul and matter, is a 
phase of the Supreme Spirit As Biahma wakes or sleeps, the 
umverse wakes or sleeps also. Each day and each night of Brahma 
is an ‘aeon’ (lalpa) and is equivalent to a thousand ‘great ages’ 
(maJiayuga), that is to say, 1000 x 4,320,000 mortal years. During 
an ‘aeon’ fourteen Manus or ‘fathers of mankind’ appear, each 
presiding over a period of seventy-one ‘great ages' with a surplus. 
Each ‘great age’ is further divided into four ‘ages’ (yuga) of 
progressive deterioration hke the golden, silver, brazen, and iron 
ages of Greek and Boman mythology. These are named, from the 
numbers on the dice, Hrita, Treta, Dvapaia, and Kali, and are 
accordingly supposed to last for periods represented by the pro- 
portion 4 3.2.1. We need not follow this subdivision of time 
down to its ultimate fraction ‘the twinkling of an eye’ (ptmesha) 
or dwell on the sectarian zeal which leads some of the Puranas to 
assert that an ‘aeon’ of Brahma is but ‘the twinkling of an eye’ 
in the endurance of (^xva or Vishnu 

The account of the ^ncmvantara of Mann Svayambhuva, the 
first in the series of fourteen, includes a desciiption of the umverae 
os it now exists or is supposed to exist. The greater part of this 
descnption is, hke the chronology, imaginary. The woi Id, accordmg 
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to this primitive geography, consists of seven concentric continents 
separated by encii cling seas These aie the ‘seas of treacle and 
seas of butter’ at uliich Lord Macaulay, Mith Ins utter inability 
to understand any form of caily ciiltnie, scoflTed in his celebrated 
minute on Indian education The inncimost of these continents, 
which — and here we come to actuality — is scpai ated fi oin the next 
by salt water, is JambudMpa, and of Jambudilpa the most im- 
portant region is Bharatavarsha or Bhfirata, that is to say, the 
sub-continent of India 


The country that hes north of the ocean, ninl sonlh of tho Biiowy inonntaini, is 
Bhtlrata , for thcro dwell tho descendants of Blnrata 

Tlio scion mam chains of mountains in llhrimta arc Mnhcndra, Mnlaia, Sahya, 
^uktimat RiUsha, Vindhyn, and lYiniiltra 

On tho cast of Bharata dwell tho Kirltas (tho harharians) , on tho nest, tho 
Yaianas in tho contro reside Brrihmans, Kshatnjas, Ynifjas, and ^Qdms 
{Vishnu Put , trans Wilson, ii, pp 127-9) 

General desciiptions such as this arc followed b\ lists, more 
or less detailed, of the ineis which flov fioin the Ilinifilayas and 
the seven gieat langcs, and of the tubes inhabiting the tarioiis 
regions As in all caily geography, the distiict is knoaii b) the 
plural of the tribal name Similar lists arc found also in the 
Mahabharata and elscivherc. Tins extensive geographical litera- 
ture gives a remarkably full account of the nhole sub-continent. 

Tho geogiaphical, like the djmastic, lists Iiavc ci identic been 
brought up to date from time to time, since foreign invaders of 
very different dates appeal in them These seem to range from 
the Yavanas, and Pahlavas, who came into India in the 

second and first centuries BC, to the Ilfinas, who broke up the 
Gupta empire at the end of the fifth century a d 

The fifth and last section of the Puninas, the vam^micharit<i, 
gives an account of the kings of the earth, the descendants of 
Manu Vaivasvata, the ^son of the Sun.' Tlie narrative uses all 
three tenses, past, present, and future, for it recounts the lungs 
who have been, the kings who are, and the kings who are to be. 
The earliest of these genealogies, Uke the most ancient chronicles 
of other peoples, are legendary. They trace the descent of the 
rulers of this world from the Sun and Moon, and through them 
from the Creator — a claim inhented and still maintained by the 
Surajbansi and the Chandrabansi families of Rajput princes. Such 
pedigrees have been pieced together from fragments of religious 
lore or from fancied etymologies on to which old-world traditions 
and speculations have been engi'afted. Da, the daughter of Manu 
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from "whom the Lunar family is derived, personifies, as her name 
denotes, the sacrificial offering made by Manu in the legend of 
the Flood {^ata Br, i, 8, 1, 11) Such legendary characters are 
everywhere the result of man’s early speculations on the origin of 
the world The fii-st glimpses of authentic history only appear 
when tnbal names are inserted in the genealogies under the dis- 
guise of eponymous ancestors. These, too, are the outcome of 
hypothesis, but of hypothesis founded on facts All the members 
of a tribe are presumably descended from a common ancestor, and 
related tnbea are descended from related ancestors. On these 
supposed individuals the names of the tnbes are conferred, and 
they supply a sort of genealogical framework which continues to 
be filled in by tradition until the age of records. Once fashioned 
m this way such genealogies are accepted without question until 
the period when critical scholarship arises and undertakes its first 
duty, which is to discriminate betueen legend and fact in the story 
of past ages 

In the Puranas, which weie the common scriptures of the 
luhng Aiyan peoples of JSToithem and 'Western India, the tradi- 
tional genealogies of the royal houses have been collected and 
made to form a consistent whole Not only are the ancient tnbes 
of the Rigveda and the kingdoms immediately descended from 
them represented here, but the realms of Kosala (Ayodhya), 
Videha, Vai 9 ali, and Magadha, which were not Aryanised until 
a later date, have also been brought into the scheme and fur- 
nished with a still longer and more august pedigree. They belong 
to the Solar family and are denved directly from Manu through 
Ikshvaku. A family of princes beanng this name is known from 
Vedic bterature, and it is quite possible that the Solar dynasties 
of Kosala and other kingdoms to the east of the Middle Country 
may have been descended from this family If so, the Ikshvaku 
of the genealogical tiee must be regaided as an eponymous an- 
cestor, and as his superhuman origin had to be explamed, a myth 
founded on a far-fetched etymology of his name was mvented. 
Ikshvaku was so called because he was bom from the sneeze 
(Jk&havd) of Manu {Vishnu Pur, trans Wilson, m, p 259) 

Fragments of historical fact may no doubt be found embedded 
even in the earliest lists, but these fragments have been carried 
down the stream of time and deposited far away from their original 
home. Thus, for instance, Purukutsa and his son Trasadasyu, who 
in the Kigveda are Purus living on the Sarasvati, appear in the 
Puranas among the Solar kmgs of Kosala, Vadhrya§va, Divodfca, 
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Pyavana, and Sudfis, wlio form a diicct line in ilio sncccsHion of 
Bharat a princes luling in the conntr}' lictMCcn the SauLsvati and 
Drishadvati, appear in (his older, but nith intervening reigns, 
among the kings of N. Pafichalak It is piobable that those ap- 
parently conflicting statements aie not really contiadictory . the 
chain of evidence Mliicli might bung the tiadition of the Piir.'inas 
into substantial agieemont Aiith the Bigveda has been bioken. 

But it IS clear that documents of this kind can only be used 
with the gi’eatost caution To some extent at least they have 
unquestionably been fabiicated in accoi dance uith prcconconcd 
opinions IIow these pedigrees ha%c been elaboiated, eien at a 
coinpaiatively late date, by coin t poets uho sought to magnify the 
ancient lineage of (heir lord, maj Bometimcs be seen at a glance 
For ex'ample, iii the genealogy of the Ikshifikiis of Kosala the im- 
inediate predoccssois of Piasenajit, the conteuqioiaiy of Buddha, 
arc Siddhaitha, and Bahiila That is (o sa}, 

the cpoiiynious hero of Buddha’s clan, Buddha’s father, Buddha 
himself, <ind his son haic all been iiicurpoi ated in the djnastic list 
of the kings of Kosala" 

It seems impossible to bung the Piii.mic genealogies into any 
satisfactoiy i elation uitli the Vcdic litemtinc oi Mith one another 
until we appioach the pciiod at uliich they profess to liavc been 
recited, that is to sa}, the icign of Parikshit in (he case of the 
Vishnu Pur. and the reign of Adlnshnaknsbna in the case of most 
of the others Tlien cci tain s} iichronisnis sccin to aflbrd a more 
secure chioiiological standpoint. Paiikshit is cclebiatcd as a king 
of the Kurus in the last and latest book of the Atlmnwcda ac- 
coi ding to the epic, as usually interpreted, he uas .appointed king 
of Ilastinapura more than tlnrty-six ycais after the great uar 
between the Kuius and Pandus Adlnsimakiishnn, the great 
great grandson of Paiikshit is icpiescntcd by the Pui.inas ns 
contempoiary with Divfikaia of Kosala and Sen.yit ol ^lagadlia. 
Between the last mentioned and his picdccessor Sahadeva, uho 
was killed in the great war, six reigns intervene. The length of 
each reign and the total duiation ol the dillcrcnt dynasties of 
Magadha are given in some versions Unfoi tunately the state 
of the text is so coirupt and the numbers aic so discrepant that 
this evidence is generally of no value. Leaving out of account an 
impossible reading which attiibutcs a reign of one hundred yeais 
to Niiamitia, the MSS. as they stand give a maximum of 289 and 

* Fnigitcr, J R A S , 1910, p 28 

2 Sco Pargitor, Dyna$lxe$ of the Kalt Age, jip 11, 07. 
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a minimum of 259 years to the six reigns which separate the great 
IV ar from Senajit of Magadha, and even the lesser of these esti- 
mates would seem to be excessive We must be content with the 
general conclusion that the tradition of the Puranas, according to 
the dynastic lists of Hastmapura and Magadha, places the great 
Mar early in what we know as the Brahmana period, say about 
1000 BO. 

That the war between the Kurus and Pandus is historical and 
that it took place in ancient times cannot be doubted, however 
much its story has been ovei loaded with legend, and however late 
may be the foim in which it has been handed down. The legend 
of the war of the Mahabharata in India finds its exact parallel in 
the legend of the Trojan war in Europe Each became the great 
central point to which the nations of the Middle Ages referred 
their history. To have shared ancestrally m the feme of Kuru- 
kshetra 01 of Troy n as for nations the patent of nobility and ancient 
descent The 1 emotest peoples of Astern and Southein India and 
the late invaders of the North-West alike claimed a place m the 
story of the Mahabharata, even as the royal houses of Western 
Europe traced their oiigin to Trojan heroes. Until the close of 
the sixteenth century no historian of France or Bntam doubted 
that the kings of these countries weie descended from the Trojan 
Francus or Biutus, both of whom were in reality eponymous heroes 
like Yadu and his brothers in the Puranas Milton in his History 
of England (1070) repeats the story of Brutus at length and m 
detail, but a chance phrase — they who first devis'd to bnng us 
from some noble ancestor’ — shows that histoiians were beginmng 
to recognise the oiigin of such legends. And so far as the Maha- 
bharata associates most of the nations of India with the great war 
it has been * devis’d ’ in the same manner and for the same pur- 
pose. A nucleus of fact has been encrusted with the legendary 
accretions of ages 

After the gieat war detailed dynastic tables continue to be 
given in the case of three royal hnes only — ^tlie Purus, the Iksh- 
vakus, and the kings of Magadha, Other tangdoms are mentioned 
summarily with a bare statement of the number of contemporary 
1 eigns. The Pui-anic histoi y is thus, professedly though not actually 
(pp 311, 318), confined in its later stages to the legions now* 
represented by the Umted Provinces and S Bibar. 

In the Purus 01 Pauravas of the Puranas the Bharatas of the 
Rigveda and the Kuinis of the Brahmanas have been merged. In 
the Rigveda both the Purus and the Bharatas hve in the land of 
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the Saraavatl (Brahmavarta or Sirhind). But already the Aryan 
occupation of Km ukshetra, tlio adjacent eountry of the upper 
Jumna and Ganges on the south-east, Mas beginning: for a vietory 
on the Jumna gained by Sud.is, king of tlie Tiitsus, o%er a native 
leader ealled Bheda is refened to in vii, 18, 19. In the Puninas, 
Sudns and his family appear in the list of the kings of N. Pafielifila 
to the east of Kui ukshetra. That is to say, the later kings of N. 
Paficliala (p 316) elaimed descent from the Tiitsus of the Rigveda, 
who are regarded by the Pm .‘mas as a branch of the Purus 

But the gi’cat conqueroi of Km ukshetra nas Bharata Dauh- 
shanti, ivhose victoi ies on the Jumna and Ganges arc commemorated 
in an old verse quoted by the Qatapatha Bi.lhmana (xiri, 5, 4, 11); 
and the extension of Bharata's conquests to Kri 9 T (Benates) is 
attiibuted by anothci ancient verse (xiir, 5, 4, 19) to ^'atanika 
Satrajita. In the Puianic list of PQiii kings, Bharata and his 
father, Dushyanta, appear long before, and Q’atanika soon after, 
the beginning of the Kali Age. Betivccn the periods of the tno 
conqueiors, Bhaiata and ^‘'^tanika, came the nar of the Malia- 
bharata, which for the Purunas marks the division bctMcen the 
third and fouith ages of the ivoild 

The later list contains the names of tn enty-iiine Pfii u kings, m ho 
lived after the m ar. They i cigned fii st .it Ilastinfipura, the ancient 
capital of theKuiu princes, mIiicIi is usually identified nitli a ruined 
site in the Meei ut Disti ict *oii the old bed of the Ganges, lat 29“ 9' N , 
long. 78“ .3' E’ (Pargiter, Marl Pur, p 355) , but mIicii this city 
was destioyed by an inundation of the Ganges in the reign of 
Nichakshus, the successor of Adhislmakrishna, the} removed the 
seat of theii rule to Kau^iimbl, possibly the pi csent Kosam in the 
Allahabad District Another of then capitals ivas Indiaprastha in 
the Kulu plain, the ancient city of the P.indu piinces. it is the 
modern Indarpat, neai Delhi The Purus theiefoie, nith their 
capitals in the noi th, east, and ivest, i uled over a large poi tion of 
the present pi ovince of Agiafvom the Mceiut Division on the north 
to the Benares Division on the south-east The dynasty came to an 
end with Kshemaka, the fouith king to reign after Udayana, the 
contemporary of the Buddha (p 310)\ 

From the evidence both of Vedic literature and of the Purfinas 
it appears that the Ikshvakus were originally a branch of the Purus. 
They were kings of Kosala, the countiy which lay to the east of the 

1 For the historical details here snmmarised, see Vedtc Index, i pp 163 166 ins 
169 , n, pp 12, 96, 110, 186 , Pargiter, J R A S , 1910, pp 26-29 , ^oh Age’ 
pp 4 il , 65 fi ’ 
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Kurus and PaSchalas and to the west of the Videhas, from whom 
it iras separated by the river Sadanira, probably the Great Gandak 
This territory was practically the modem province of Oudh. The 
chief cities were Ayodhya (ijodhya on the Gogra in the Fyzabad 
District) with which the Saketa of Buddhist writers was probably 
either identical or closely associated, and ^ravastl (Set Mahet m 
the Gonda District). In story AyoiUiya is famous as the city of 
Da 9 aratha, the father of Kama, the heio of the Eamayana. Both 
of these characters, who may possibly have been histoncal, are as- 
signed by the Furanas to a dim and distant penod long before the 
beginning of the Kah Age 

Although the extension of Brahmanism from the land of the 
Kurus and Panchalas to Kosala was comparatively late (p 117), the 
Aryan occupation of the country goes back to an earlier penod. 
In the later Vedic literature two kings of Kosala, Hiranyanabha 
and Para Atnara, probably father and son, seem to be mentioned 
as performing the horse-saciifice in celebration of their victories, 
and, as the former of these appears in the Puranic bst before the 
Kah Age, the conquest of Kosala was evidently attributed to the 
penod before the great war. 

In the time of the Buddha, Kosala was the predominant king- 
dom in Northem India, but it was already being eclipsed by the 
growing power of Magadha, Such incidents in its history as can 
be recovered from early Buddhist liteiature have been narrated in 
Chapter VII (pp 178 ff.) 

The Puranic list of Ikshvaku kings in the Kali Age concludes 
with Sumitra, the fourth successor of Prasenajit, who was contem- 
porary with the Buddha The royal houses of Puru and Ikshvaku, 
the sovereigns of Agra and Oudh, thus disappear from the scene at 
about the same time (p. 308) Hencetoith the histoncal inteiest of 
the Puranas centres in Magadha which had become the suzerain 
power in the Middle Country^ 

The Magadhas, who inhabited the Patna and Gaya Districts of 
S. Bihar, are unknown by this name to the Rigveda, but, together 
with their neighbours, the Angas, in the Distncts of Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur, they are mentioned m the Athaivaveda as a people 
hving on the extreme confines of Aryan civilisation Their kings 
claimed to be Purus* they traced their descent from Kum through 
the great conqueror, Vasu Chaidya*, whose son, Bnhadratha, was 
the founder of the dynasty which is known by his name 

1 Vedte Index, i, pp 76, 190, 491 , n, p 606 , Pargiter, JJt~d S , 1910, pp 27, 
29 , Xah Age, pp 9, 66 * Fossibly the Ea^a ChaiOjra of Rigveda, ym, 6, 37 
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Magndlia is tho most famous kingdom in ancient and medieval 
India Twice in history did it cstablisli gi cat empires— tho Maurya 
lUmpirein the fourth and thud centuries n c , and tho Gn])ta Empire 
in tho fourth and fifth centuries AD Tho long lino of kings attri- 
buted to ]\Iagadha by tho Pnianas consists of a sciies of no fewer 
than eight dynastic lists furnished with a statement of tho number 
of yeais in each reign and the duration of each dj nasty. If all these 
dynasties could bercgaidcd as successive, and if the length of icigns 
could bo determined with certainty, the cliionolog>’ of Magadha 
w'oiild bo a simple matter of calculation lint this is not the ease. 
Some of the loyal families included m the senes wcic undoubtedly 
contcmpoiary, and the te\t of the Pnianas has become so coiiupt 
that the numbers as stated by the dilleicnt mss aic rarely in 
agi cement. 

Briliadiatha himself and nine of his siiccc'.'.ors are supposed to 
have reigned before the Kali Age It is recoided that, when Salia- 
deva, tho last of these, was slain in the gi'eat wai, Snmadlii, his 
heir, became king in GiuMaja, ‘the foiticss on the hill,’ at the 
foot of which the old cajiital of Magadha, Ibliagiilia, gicw up 
The site is marked by tho iniiicd town of RajgTi in the Patna Dis- 
trict 111 the icigii of Sciifijit, Somadhi’s si\(li successor, most 
of the Pm Inas claim to liaic been iccited No other oiciit is 
connected with the twenty-one bucce''SorK of .Sahadeia. 

The next tw’o dynasties, tho Piad}otas and (Ji^unagas, were 
almost certainly contcmpoiaiy. The Piadyota dynasty may be 
identified w’lth the Pniimka family mentioned in the Ilaishachai if a 
(trails. Cowell and Thomas, p. 19:t) According to the Ihiiaiias, tho 
founder, Punika (Piilika), slew' his mastci, KIpu^lJa,^a, the l.ist of 
the Biihadiathas, and anointed his own son in his stead. Aftei 
five icigiis, the duration of which is given by some Acisions as 
52 years and by othcis as 138 yeais, tho Piadyota dynast} is siip- 
lilanted by 9 i 9 »nriga, who, after placing his son on the tin one of 
Ka 9 i (Benaics), himself takes possession ot Giriviaja 

But this is history distoi ted. Some editor has c\ idcntly placed 
independent lists in a false sequence and suiiphed appropiiato 
links of connexion. This is clear fioin tho evidence ol Buddhist 
literatuie 

The Pradyotas were kings of Avanti (W. Mfilwa) and their 
capital was Ujjaiii Pradyota (Pajjota) himself, like Bimbisara 
and Ajatagatru (Ajatasattu), tho fitth and sixth in tho list of 
Qligiinagas, and like tho Puru TJdayana (Udena) of Vatsa (Vamsa) 
and the Ikshvaku Prasenajit (Pasenadi) of Kosala, was contom- 
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porary with the Buddha^ The first of the Px’adyotas, and the 
fifth and sixth of the Qigun^as, who are separated by more than 
150 years at the least according to the Pux’anas^, were therefore 
ruling at the same period in difterent countries. 

That the Pradyota of the Puranas and the Pradyota of Ujjain 
were one and. the same person does not admit of question. The 
fact is implied in the statement of the Matsya Pur.^, and is clear 
when the Puranas are compared with other Sanskrit literature. 
Udayana, the king of Vatsa, is the central figure in a lai’ge cycle 
of Sanskrit stories of love and adventure ; and in these Pradyota, 
the king of Ujjain, the father of the peerless Vasavadatta, plays 
no small part. In some of the stories he appears also as the father 
of Palaka and the grandfather of Avanti vardhana'*. Now of the 
five members of the dynasty in the Puranas the first two are Pra- 
dyota and Palaka (•y.Z. Balaka), and the last is probably Avantivar- 
dhana; for the various readings of the mss,, as given by Mr Pargiter 
{Kali Age, p. 19), indicate that this may be the correct form of the 
name which appears in his text as Nandivardhana. 

This intrusion of kings of Avanti in the records of Magadha 
is probably to be explained, as in the similar case of the Andhras 
(p, 318), as the result of a suzerainty successfully asserted by Avanti ; 
and this may have been the outcome of the attack on Ajatagatru 
which Pradyota Avas reported to have been contemplating shortly 
before the Buddha’s death If so, the supremacy of Avanti, Avhich 
may have been temporary, was not established until some years 
after the beginning of Ajata 9 atru’s reign, and the Pradyotas of the 
Puranas Avere contemporary Avith the later Qigimagas — ^Ajatagatru, 
Dargaka, and Udayin. 

It is only Avhen we come to the reigns of Bimbisara and Ajata- 
gatru in the ^igunaga dynasty that Ave find the firm ground of 
history. At this period lived Mahavira and Buddha, the founders, 
or perhaps rather the reformers, of Jainism and Buddhism; and 
now the Puranas are supplemented by tAvo other lines of tradition 
which are presumably independent. In the Jain accounts Bim- 
bisara appears as ^renika and Ajatagatim as Kunika: the former 
began the expansion of Magadha by the conquest of the kingdom 
of Ahga (Monghyr and Bhagalpur), and the latter is said to have 
come to the throne after the death of Mahavira and a fcAV years 
before the death of Buddha. 

1 See Chapter yii, pp. 180, 183, 185, 187. • Kali Age, pp. 18-21, 68-9. 

® Mr Harit Krishna Deh in Udayana Vatsaraja (Calcutta, 1919) , p. 4. 

■* Lac6te, Gimddhya et la Brhatkatha, p. 154. ^ Chapter vir, p. 185. 
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Unfortunately on one iinijortant point the tliiee Hourccs of 
information are not in agieement The first eight kings in the 
Puraiiic genealogy may be arranged into two gionps, the firet 
headed by 9i9imriga and the second by Bimbisfira This ni range- 
inent is reversed in the Buddhist lists, ^\hlle 9i9unriga’s group is 
omitted altogether by the Jains It is difiicult to see hoi> the 
three traditions, each of which has its champions among modem 
scholars, can be i econcilcd. 

The Biiihinan and Buddhist books rccoid the length of the 
reigns of Bimbisai a and Ajahmati ii , but they ai e not m agrcenient 
with oneanothei, and moreover the BiTiliman accounts aie not con- 
sistent In the piesent coiiupt condition of the text the various 
MSS of the Puranas attiibute a reign of either 2ft or 30 jcais to 
Biinbisara, and one of 25, 27, or 28 3 eai 8 to Ajatacatiu {Kali Age, 
p 21) Until the text has been icstoied b}'* ciitical editing the 
authentic tiadition of the Brclhinans cannot be ascci tamed. In 
contrast with this disci epanej the Buddliist chionicles of Cejlon, 
the Dipavamsa and the i\rah<iiainsa, offer a consistent and more 
detailed account of these reigns and of ccitain impoilant oents 
in the lifetime of Siddhrutha, the (^Vikja pi nice who bccaino the 
Buddha Whether this tradition is to be accepted as correct in 
preference to the other may be questioned; but it affoids the best 
woi king lij'pothesis w Inch has } et been discoi ei cd The chi oiiolog}’ 
as determined by Pi of Geigci in the intioduction to his translation 
of the Mahavamsa (pp xl-xhi) inaj’ be tabulated ns follows* 

(^ipmaga Kwgs Stddhut thn {the Jiuddha) 


Bimbisai-a’fi birth 

558 no 

Born 

553 11 0 

„ accession 

513 „ 

Lca^ cs his father’s house 

534 „ 

„ death 

491 „ 

Becomes Buddha 

00 

Cl 

Ajata 9 atru ’8 accession 

491 „ 

Meets Binibisara (for tlio 



second timo)> 

523 „ 

„ death 

459 „ 

Attnins nil rCina 

48.3 „ 


After these two reigns w’e come once more to a period of 
conflicting authoiitics and clironological iinccitamty which lasts 
until the reign of Chandiagupta. Tlie Buddhist genealogy pie- 
served in the Mahavamsa is certainly not above siisjilcioir, for 
each of the five kings fiom Aiutasattu to Nagadusalra is said to 
have killed his father and piedecessor w*ithm a period of fift^^-six 
years, and we are solemnly told that, after the last of these, Naga- 
dasaka, had occupied the throne foi twenty-foui yeai8,the citizens 
awoke to the fact that ‘this is a dynasty of parricides’ and appointed 

1 See Chapter vn, pp 183 f = Chapter vii, pp 189 f 
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the minister Susunaga (9i9unaga) in his stead. The Jain tradition 
recognises only Udayin and the nine Nandas as reigning during 
this interval ; and the Puianic hst {Kdk Age, pp 21-6, 68-9) is 
as follows 

Dar^aka reigned 24, 25, or 35 years 
Ud5ym „ .^3 „ 

Nandivardliana reigned 40, or 42 yeats 
Mahanandin „ 43 ,, 


Moh&padma „ 
His eight sons „ 


28, 01 88 „ 1 _ . , 

j 2 I Total, 100 years 


Dai 9 aka appears not to be mentioned by the Buddhist writers, 
unless indeed he is to be identified with Nagadasaka whom they 
place before Udayin (Udayi-bhadda) , but he is known to Sanskrit 
literature as a king of Magadha and the brotlier of Padmavati, the 
second queen of Udayana, king of Vatsa^ Udayin, or Udayi- 
bhadda, IS known to all the three traditions To him the Brahmans 
and Jains attribute the foundation of Knsumapnra on the south 
bank of the Ganges The new city, which was either identical with 
the later Pataliputra or in its immediate neighbourhood, was built 
near the fortress which AjS'fa 9 atru had established at the village 
of Patali as a piotection against the Vajjian (Vryi) confederacy of 
Licchavis, Videhas, and other clans of N Bihar The foundation 
of Patahputra is ascribed by the Buddhists to Kalasoka. 

The ten 9i§aiiaga kings are expressly called Kshatnyas by the 
Puranas, but the last of these, Mahanandin, became, through his 
maniage with a ^hdra woman, the founder of a Qudra dynasty 
which endured for two generations — ^Mahapadma and his eight 
sons. One of the latter, usually supposed to be named Dhana- 
nanda, was on the throne in 326 B c , when Alexander the Great 
was obliged by the unwillingness of his army to abandon his 
scheme of attacking the Prasioi, or ‘eastern nations,’ then united 
under the suzerainty of Magadha, Within a few years of 
Alexander’s retirement from India, this suzerainty passed from 
the Nandas to the Mauryas, probably c 321 b 0 

The period of the mne Nandas is thus determined. According 
to the Puranas they represent no new family they are the direct 
descendants of the 

whom, Mahanandin and Nandivardhana, bear names which indicate 
their connexion. There are, therefore, two groups of these kings, 
which seem to be distinguished in literature as the ‘old’ and the 
‘new’ Nandas, and, as Mr Jayaswal has suggested, ‘new’ and not 

I SvapnavStavadatta, Act i (ed. TnTandmm Senes, pp 4, 6) 
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‘nine’ may have been the correct designation of the later groups 
The Puranas know no break of political continuity between the 
Qigunagas and the Nandas, but they recognise that a great social 
and religious gulf has been fixed between the earlier and the later 
Nandas by the flagrant violation of caste lau which placed Maha- 
padma,the son of a (Judra Avoman,on the tin one , and they mai k their 
sense of this chasm by intcipolating after the reign of Mahanandin 
a summary of the number of leigns in other contemporary dj nasties 
before proceeding mth their account of the rulcis of Magadha. 

As to the origin of the NandasMC have no ceitain information; 
but the name is piobably tribal, and it may be connected with the 
Nandas who lived iicai the 1 n cr Ramgangfi, between the Ganges 
and the Kosi in the Ilimrilayan region of the United Provinces®. 
The countries of the Himfilaj an fi ingc at this period n ci c occupied 
by innumerable clans goveiiied by tubal constitutions nhich may 
best be described as aristociatic oligarchies. Like the Rajputs, 
they weie conqueiors ruling in the midst of subject peoples, and, 
as Dr Vincent Smith has suggested^, many ot these clans may 
have been of Tibeto-Chincsc oiigin It is possible that the 
9 i 9 unagas and Nandas may have been the descendants of moun- 
tain chieftains u ho had n on the kingdom of Magadha by conquest 

A Nauda king is twice mentioned in the II.it higiimphri inset ip- 
tion of king Kliai avela of Kaliiiga (Oi issa). The nisei iptioii, n hich 
is a recoid of events in tint teen (01 foiii teen) j c.n s of the king’s 
reign, has been badly preserved Considerable poi tions have been 
lost, and both the reading and the interpretation of niaiij passages 
are uncertain The rccoid in its picsent state can onlj be used as 
a basis for history uitli the utmost caution. It is clear, hoivever, 
that in his fifth year Kluiravela executed some public work which 
was associated with the memoiy of king Nanda*, and that in his 
twelfth year he gained a victory over the king of Magadha and, 

* Jour Bihar and Ortsta Jteseareh Sae , September 191B, p 21 

s Pargiter, MiirK Pur , pp 292, 383 ’ Oxford Histonj of India (1919), p 49 

* The different versions of this pnssago in lino 6 of the inscr depend chiefly, 
though not solely, on the translation of ti-vasa-sata Tho following rendonngs have 
been proposed 

(1) ‘ Ho opened tho thrcc-yearlj almshonso of Nandariija ’ (Pnndit Bhagvnnliil 
India]!, Trans Inter Or Cony , Leiden, 1884, Part 3, p 135 Sata=sattra ot gatra, 
of Ep Ind , X, Appendix, no 967, p 100, and no 985, p 102) , 

(2) ‘ He had an aqnednct, that had not been used for 101 joars since king Nanda 

(or since tho Handa kings), condnoted into tho city’ (Prof LOders, Ep Ind , x. 
Appendix, no 1346, p 161 Sata=;a(a, as also in the next translation) , ' * 

(3) ‘ He brings into the capital tho canal excavated by king Nanda three centuries 

before' (Mr J P Jnyasvral andMr E D Banerji,Jour Bihar and Orma Besearch Soe 
Deo 1917, pp 425 C ) siwenrcn ooe , 


'V. 
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according to Mr Jayaswal’s translation^ recovered certain trophies 
which had been carried away by king Nanda. 

These statements of the inscription, coupled with the somewhat 
enigmatical testimony of an ancient Sanskrit ms quoted by Mr 
JayaswaP, seem to show that Kalinga had been conquered by one 
of the Nanda kings and lost by another Kalinga was undoubtedly 
conquered by Agoka, the third of the Maurya emperors, c 262 b 0.* 
We must infer, therefore, either that it was not included in the 
dominions of the fiist two emperors, Chandragupta and Bindusara, 
or that it had revolted and was reconquered by A 9 oka. 

Certain stages in the growth of the power of Magadha from 
its ancient stronghold in the foitiess of Gmvraja may thus be 
traced The expansion began with the conquest of Anga (Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur in Bengal) by Bimbisara, c 500 b 0 . The establish- 
ment of a supremacy over Kaqi (Benares), Kosala (Oudh), and 
Videlia (N Bihar) was probably the work of his son and successor, 
Ajdta^atru, in the first half of the fifth centuiy. Kalinga (Orissa) 
was, perhaps, temporarily included in the empire as a result of its 
conquest by a Kanda king It remained for Chandragupta to 
extend the imperial dominions by the annexation of the north- 
western legion which for a few years had owned the sway of 
Alexander the Great and his satraps, and for A 9 oka to conquer, 
or reconquer, Kalifiga. 

The summary of reigns, which comes in the Puranas between 
the description of the earlier and later Nandas, has reference to 
ten dynasties in Northern and Central India which were con- 
temporary with the kings of Magadha It is a bare list of names 
and numbers without any orderly arrangement, and, as usual, the 
numbers given by the diffeient mss are not consistent The 
summaiy may be rearranged geogiaphically as follows (cf. KoAi 
Age, pp. 23-4, 69). 


{United Provinces AgrcC) 

1 Kurus 36 (19, 26, 30, or 60) reigns 

2 PaSchalas 27 (26) , „ 

3 Qiirasenas 23 „ 

4 Ko^is * 24 (36) „ 

( United Ft ovinces Oudh) 

6 IkshvSkus 24 „ 


{Central India and Qmarat) 

C Haabayas 28 (24) reigns 

7 A^makas 25 „ 

8 Yltihotras 20 „ 

{N, Bihar) 

9 Mithiias 28 (18) „ 

(Ormd) 

10 Kabngas 32(22;2^2^or40) „ 


• Op etU, pp 447, 464-6 * Ibid, p 482. 

s Chapter xx, p 495 
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1 Tho Kurus nio no doubt tlio Purus of the detailed list , but the number of 
reigns differs 

2 Tho Paiiclialns, a confederation of fi\ o tribes, u ei e neighbours of tho Kurus 
Tho capital of K PaCchrila was Ahicchatra, nou a mined sito still bearing tho 
same name near tho village of Rsninagar in the Bareillj District The capital of 
S Paiichrila was Kumpilya, now represented bj mins at tho sillngo of Kfimpil in 
tho Farrakhribad District 

3 Tho peoples In mg to tho south of Kumkshctni claimed descent from 
Yadu Of these tho ^Qrasonns occupied the Muttra District and possiblj some of 
the territory still farther south This aiintal was Muttra (Matluira), tho birtli- 
placo of tho hero Knsliija. 

To tho u est of the (Jumsenas du clt the Miitsv.i'! Tlio two peoples are eonstantly 
associated, and it is possible that at this time thci may hare been united under 
one king Tho Matsyas occupied tho state of Alwar and jioesibly some parts of 
Jaipur and Bhartpur Their caiutals were Ujiajilana, the site of uhicli is uncer- 
tain, and Vainlta, the citj of king Virata, tho inodcni Bairfit in Jaipur 

4 The little kingdom of Kfifl (Benares) was bordered by Vatsa on tho west, 
Kosala on tho iioi tb, and l^Iagndha on tho cast Some dot uls of its relations with 
these countnes may bo recovered from early literature According to tho 
Qatapatha Brahmann (vm, 6, 4, 19), its king Dliritarfishtra was conquered bj tho 
Bhnrata priiico (JatTmlka Sfitrajita (p 30S) Such incident il notices of its later 
history as have been preserved bj Buddhist ivriters have been collected in 
Chapter vn, pp ISOff 

At different periods Kfi^l came under the swav of tho three successive stirorain 
powers of Korthem India— the Punis of Vatsa, tho Ikslnfikus of Kosalu, and tho 
kings of Magadha , but it seems to have enjojed its period of indejiendent power 
in the intcnal between tho decline of Vatsi nnd the ri-^c of Kocala, when king 
Brahmadatta, possiblj about a conturj and a half before tho Buddha’s time, con- 
quered Kosala. Tho fame of Brabniadatta ha.s been kept nine in Buddhist 
literature, for in his reign tho Jfitakas, or stones of tho Buddha in previous 
births, are convcntionallj set 

Tho account given in tho Purfujas of the accession of (JifiinSga to tho throne of 
Magadha shows that this king was associated also intli Krifl (p .310) 

6 The number of Il^hvuku kings given in tho sumniarj is 22. This is not 
in accordance with the detailed list which (pp .303 f) contains .30 

6, 7, 8 The Haihayas, A^makas, and Vltihotras, like the 9Qrascn.xs, belonged 
to the great family of tho descendants of Yadu who occupied the countnes of tho 
nver Chambal in tho north and tho nver Narbadii in the south , but it is difficult 
to identify with precision tho kingdoms indicated by these different names. 
Haihaya is often used almost as a synonym of Yfidaia to denote the whole group 
of peoples , and the Vltihotras are a branch of tho Ilaihayas Both tho Vlti- 
hotras and the Afmakas are closely associated in literature with tho Avantis of 
W Malwa, whose capital was Ujjain (Djjayinl) on tho Sipra, a Inbut-ary of tho 
Chambal (Charmanvatl)^ 

It would be strange if the mlers of a city so famous both pobtiuallj and com- 
mercially as Ujjam should have found no place in this summary The most 
plausible explanation of their apparent absence from the list is that thevaro imm 
called Haihayas 


1 For these peoples, see Pargiter, Marh Pur , pp 344-5, Vll.JIt. AS, 1914, p 274 
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9. The Mithilas take their name from Mithila, the capital of the Tidehas, one 
of the numerous clans, possibly of Tibeto>Chinese ongin, who inhabited Tirhut (the 
distncts of ChampSran, Muzaffarpnr, and DarbhangS in If Bihar) Videgha 
Matbara, to whom the Btahmamsation of this region is attributed by the 
^atapatha Brahmapa (r sup p_122) is probably its earhest recorded monarch. 
According to the I^ranas the Aryan kings of the Videhas were a branch of the 
Paru family They are denved from Mimi, the son of Ikshraku and the remote 
ancestor of Slradhvaja Janaka, the father of Sita, the heroine of the Baniityiiiin , 
Like BTima himself, he is supposed to have bred before the Kah Age It is 
possible that he may be the Emg Janaka of Yideha who is celebrated m the 
Brahmanas and Upamshads , and, if so, the story of the Bsmayapa has its ongm 
m the later Biiihmapa period. In the time of the Buddha, the Yidehas together 
with the Licchavis of Yai^ll (BasSrh in the HEjipnr sub-dmsion of Muzaffaipur) 
and other powerful clans formed a confederation and were known collectively by 
their tnbal name as the Ynjis (Yajjis) The reduction of their power mar^ an 
epoch in the expansion of the kingdom of Magadha* 

10 In the Puranas the monarchs of the five kingdoms of Ahga (Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur), Yanga (Birbhum, Mnrshidfibad, Bardw&n and IfadiE), Pundra (Chota 
NSgpur), Suhma (Bankura. and Midnapur), and Eahuga (Onssa) are denved from 
eponymous heroes who are supposed to be brothers belongmg to the family of 
Anu ^ With the exception of Anga, none of these kingdoms is mentioned in early 
hterature. Tlie earliest monument which throws hght on the histoiy of Eabnga 
IS the Hathigumphs. inscnption of Kharavela (u sup pp 314 f) 

After this summary the royal genealogies are resumed, and 
detailed lists of the later Ifandas, the Mauryas, the Qungas, the 
Kanvas, and the Andhras follow^. The continuous recoid then 
ceases, but genealogies more or less fragmentary and summanes 
of ruling powers, both native states and foreign invaders, continue 
to appear until about the end of the fifth century a.d. when tJie 
Puranas cease to be histoncal 

The five dynasties just mentioned are, as usual, regarded as 
successive, but this can only be true of the Nandas, Mauryas, and 
^ungas. The ^ungas, Kanvas, and Andhras were contemporaiy, 
although no doubt they claimed the suzerainty of K India suc- 
cessively That the first two of these weie ruling at the same time 
may be inferred ft om the incidental statement that the first Andhra 
king destroyed the last of the Kanvas and ‘what was left of the 
9ungas’ power’ (Kah Age, pp 38, 71) But it is certain that the 
^fUngas were fiourishing after the reign of the first Andhra king 
Both powers, and Andhra alike, arose on the ruins of the 
Maurya empire — ^the former in the Midland Country and the latter 
in Southern India It was probably not until the reign of the 

^ Vedte Index, i, pp 271-3 , n, p 298 , Paigiter, J R AS , 1910, pp 19, 27, 29 , 
Bbys Davids, Buddhist India, pp 26-6, 40-1 

* PsTgiter, Mark Pur , pp 324-9, 334 

^ For the history of these dynasties, so for as it comes within the limits of the 
present volume, see Chapters xvni-xxi, and xxiv 
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third Andhra king, Qatakaini, that they cainc into collision ; and 
then their political association appeal s to have been ti ansient 
The Puranas, however, state or imply that ten Qnnga kings, 
reigning foi 112 years, wei c succeeded by four ICanvas, who reigned 
for 46 years, and that then the first of the Andlnas, Siiniika, having 
wrested the kingdom fioin the last of tho Kanvas, Sugannan, 
became the founder of a dynasty of thirty kings nho ruled ovci 
Magadha during a pciiod of 460 years Tliis is inanifcstlj in- 
correct It is evident that by piecing together three sepai-ate 
lists some editor has consti ucted an cntii ely false chi onology and 
has perverted history Tho Andlnas had piobably no connexion 
with Magadha Their only possible claim to a jilace in its iccoids 
must have been founded on a conquest Minch tiansfcncd to them 
the suzerainty pieviously held by Magadha'. 

In order to undcihtand the situation mc must consider M’lmtthe 
consequences of a tiiumph of this kind must have been. Undei 
the Naiidas and the Alaui^as Magadha had established a su/ci-anit) 
which passed by conquest to the fust (^'m’lga king, Piislijamitin, 
and was solemnly pioclaimed by his pcifoimance of the ‘horsc- 
saciifice’ {a^mmedha)". This sii/eiaint}, and Milli it the pioud 
title of chalmvai tni, bimvcr&al monaich,’ Mas contested success- 
fully by the Andhra king mIio, as is knoMii fiom the N.liiagliat 
inscription of his queen, Naganikfi, ceicbiatcd the A^vamcdlia on 
two occasions* , and, as m e have seen (p 302), thci e is good reason 
for believing that the genealogies pieseivcd in the Pumnas have 
their origin in the proclamation of the king’s lineage M’liich accom- 
panied the performance of this sacrifice 

The rank of a chali ava) tin must, at this peiiodjhave conferred 
on his family an hereditary distinction mIucIi entitled all his suc- 
cessors to be commemorated in the records of Magadha. Imperial 
and royal dignities of this kind, when once established, arc not 
readily abandoned, hoM'ever shadoMy and iinical they may have 
become It must be remembered that the soveicigns of oiir oiwi 
country continued to use the title and the aims of Fiance until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, nearly two centuries and 
a half after the loss of Calais, the last of their Fieiich iiosscssiona 
Regarded as histoiical documents, tho Biitish coin-legends of the 
eighteenth century, with their purely hereditary titles, are as mis- 
leading as the Puranas, ivhich, aiianging all in one long series 
ascribe to Magadha both its own kings and the families of the 
suzerains of Northern India. 

> Chapter xxrv, p GOO » Chapter xxi, p 520 

® Buhler, Aich Sttr West. Jnd , v, pp 6011 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE PERSIAN DOMINIONS IN NORTHERN INDIA DOWN 
TO THE TIME OF ALEXANDER’S INVASION 

The connexions between Persia and India date back to the 
gray dawn of the period of Indo-Iraman unity, when the Aryan 
ancestors of the Hindus and Persians still formed an undivided 
branch of the Indo-European stock. Though the separation of 
these two kindred peoples, through tiieir migrating mto the respec- 
tive countries they have occupied in historic times, must have 
taken place more than three thousand years ago, nevertheless theie 
long remained a certain community of interest, which had a bearing 
upon the early history of the north of India, where Persian mfiuence, 
and even dominion, was strongest. The aim of the present chapter, 
therefore, is to bnng out the main points of contact between the 
two nations from the eailiest times and to indicate the effect of 
the sw'ay exercised by Persia in Northern, or rather North-western, 
India prior to the invasion of Alexander the Gieat and the fall of 
the Achaemenian Empire of Iran m the latter part of the fourth 
centuiy B.C 

To begin the sketch with the most remote ages, it may be 
assumed that every student is familiar with the evidence that 
proves the historic relationship between the Hindus and the Per- 
sians through ties of common Aryan blood, close kinship in language 
and tradition, and through near affinities in the matter of lehgious 
beliefs, ritual observances, manners, and customs 

An illustration or two may be chosen from the domain of reh- 
gion alone The Veda and the Avesta, which are the eailiest 
literary monuments of India and Persia, contain sufficient evidence 
of the fact of such connexion, even though each of these works 
may date from times long after the period of Indo-Iranian separa- 
tion. A certain relationship, for example, is acknowledged to exist 
between the Vedie divinity Varuna and the Avestan deity Ahura 
Mazda, or Ormazd, the suiireme god of Zoroastnanism. Equally 
well known are the points of kinship between the Indian Mitra and 
the Iranian Mithra, and, m less degree;, between the victorious 
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Indra Vritrahaii of tho Rigvcda and the all-tniimpliant Vcrc- 
thraghna of the Avcstaii Yaslits Nor need inoie than mention bo 
made of tho parallelB between Yaraa and Yima or of the cognate 
use made b}' tho Indians and the Persians of the sacicd diink «o»?« 
and /Moma in their religions i itcs Scoi cs more of likenesses and 
similautics might be adduced to piovc the long-established con- 
nexion betw'een India and Iiaii, but the} aic gencially familiar*. 

Additional evidence, howevci, has compaiatnely leccntl} been 
furnished by ccitain cuneifoim tablets which the German jiiofcssoi 
Hugo Winclclcr discovcicd, in IflO/, at Boghaz-koi in Noi th-casterii 
Asia Minor. These documents gne, in their own special language, 
a recoid of treaties between the kings oi MiUTiii and of the Ilittites 
about 1400 BO. Among the gods called to witness arc deities 
common in pait to India and Pcisia, whatc\ci the iclation ma} be 
Tho names involved in the tablets aic Mi-it-ia, U-i ii-w-iia, In-da-i-a, 
and Na-sa-at-ti-ia, coricsponding icspcctnel} to Mitia, Vanina, 
Indra, and Nasatya(thc latter icgul.ulj a dual in the Veda, and 
representing the tw o A 9 \ ms) in the Indian pantheon l’he> answ cr 
likow’isc 111 due older to the Persian Mithia and to those elements 
common betw'cen the Zoioastrian god Ahuia Ma'/daand the Vedic 
Vanina, as explained abo\o , but on the other hand Anistan Indra 
and Naonhaitliya (a singular in A\., Vd x, 0 , xix, 4.3) ajipear as 
demons in the Zoioastrian sciiptures It is not the place lieic to 
enter into a discus.5ion of the question as to whcthci the sujicr- 
natui-al beings thus mentioned in the Bogha/.-koi cla} tablets arc 
to be inteipretcd as being ‘pioto-Iirniian,’ ‘Vcdie,' ‘Ai}an,’ or 
even ‘MitTuiian’ alone, because the mattei is still open to debate 
by scholais. It is sulTicient to diaw attention to the general 
bearings of such a di8CO>ciy upon the subject of lelationship be- 
tween India and Peisia, how'cier direct oi indirect the connexion 
may be*. 

* A convenient Bummaxy of theso now familiar facts will bo found in F Spiegel, 
Dte arttche Periode, Leipzig, las? Tbrougliout the prcient chapter tho tt niiH ‘ Iran ’ 
and ‘ Iranians ’ arc to bo toLen broadly, so as to comprehend Persia and its people in 
the widest significance— whether Modes, Persians, or Bactrians— ns fomihiK a special 
division of tho Indo-Irunian branch of tho great Indo European, or Indo Germanic, 
Btocl: Tho designation ' Aryan ’ should really bo restricted (ns is done by scholars) 
to the common bond represented historically by tho Hindus and tho Persians 

* This valuable find of tho tablets by Wincklcr (who died April 19, 1913) ^ ng fii-pt 
reported in his Vorlaufige Naehnchten ilhtr dte Aiugrahungen in Uoghaz Jdt tm Sommer 
1907i in Miltheilungen der deuteehen OnentgetelUcha/i, No 35 (1008) Tho import 
once of tho discovery was at once recognised by scholars and has since received wide 
attention , compare, for example, Eduard Meyer, Zl fUr vergUtehende Sprachfortehunn 
^'elleFoIp< (1908), XMi, 1-27, idem, Stub d kgl preuei Alad d IFm , 1908, pp 14-19 
also n G Jacobi, JRAS, 1909, pp 721-72C , H Oldenberg, tbxd pp *1095-1100 ' 
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The geographical connexion between India and Persia histori- 
cally was a matter of fact that must have been knoTO to both 
countries in antiquity through the contiguity of their temtonal 
situation The realms which correspond to-day to the buffer states 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan formed always a point of contact 
and were concerned in antiquity with Persia's advances into 
Northern and North-western India as well as, in a far less degree, 
with any move of aggrandisement on the part of Hindustan in the 
direction of Iran^ Evidence fiom the Veda and the Avesta alike 
attests the geneial fasA. 

Vedic scholars, for example, will agree with Avestau students 
that the paitly common Indo-Iranian domains compiised in the 
river-system above the Indus basin, and verging toward the north- 
western border adjacent to Iran, are leferred to in the Rigveda in 
certain allusions to the distnct indicated by the nvers Kubha 
(Kabul), Bjumu (Kurram), and Gomati (Gumal) They will equally 
unite inemphasisingthefact that there are other incidental allusions 
in the Veda, such as those to Gandhara and Gandhari, which may 
certainly be inteipreted as referring to the districts of Peshawar 
and Baivalpindi S.E from Kabul A part ot these districts 
has belonged rather to Iran than to India m histone times, but it 
is equally impossible to deny or to minimise the rDle ibey have 
played m India’s development ever since the remote age when the 
tnbal ancestors of the present Hindus occupied them on their way 
into their later estabhshed home®. For the earliest penod, we 

A B Keith, i&id pp 1100-1106, A H Sayce, ((id pp 1106-1107, J Kennedy, 
ibid, pp 1107-1119, H G Jacobi, ibid 1910, pp 456-464, A B, Keith, tbid 
pp 464-466, H Oldenberg, ibid pp 846-850, eee also M Winternitz, Ghbtu 
(1909), zoT, 126 , Maodonell and Keith, Vedie Index, i, p vui , and most recently J H 
Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, pp 5-7, 45, 139, 235 , Eduard Meyer, Gesekiehte des 
Altertums, 3rd ed , vol i, pt 2, §§ 455, 585, 590 

t Arrian, indtea, 9, 12, for example, may be cited in support of this statement , for he 
avers, on Indian authority, that 'a sense of justice, th^ say, prevented any Indian king 
from attempting conquest beyond the limits of India ’ The assertion certainly seems 
true for the earliest times 

^ For references to passages in the texts and for bibhographical allusions consult 
Macdonell and Keith, Vedic Index, i, 162 (Kubha), 199 (Kmmu), 238 (Gomati), and 
218-219 (Gandhara, GandhSn) In regard to the temtory to be located by the Vedic 
nver Sarasvatl, the present tendency among Sansknt speciahsts (most recently, for 
example, Macdonell and Keith, op cit n, 434-437) is to con&ne it to India itself and 
not to follow the suggestions that have been made, on etymological grounds, to connect 
the region thus watered by the Sarasvatl directly with the region around the Iranian 
nver Harahvaiti of the Avesta, or Hara(h)nvBti of the Old Persian Inscnptions, as a 
designation of the ancient land of Arachosia 

* The student of history, with an eye to the signi&cance of temtonal location, will 
at once recall the part played in after ages by Kabul as a strategic centre, and as the 
doorway into India from the north, in the annals of Hindustan 
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may woll agree with the opinion expressofl l)y Ednaicl Meyer in 
an eneyelopaedia article on Peiaia- ‘The dividing line bch^cen 
Iranian and Indian ib diawn by the Ilindn-KiiBh and Ihc Soliinan 
inonntaiiiB of the IndiiH distiict The vallcj of the Kabul (Gnphen) 
is aheady occupied by Indian tiibcs, csjieeially Ihe (landaiiaiiH; 
and the Satagydac (Pei h Tha(rtgu) thci c resident m ci c in cMimably 
also of Indian Btock’.’ These facts, because ol then impoitanco in 
regard to this bridge between India and Ii.'in, Mill be touched upon 
again below (pp :J3»-I)) 

Regarding the interpretation of ccilain othci icfcreiiccs in the 
Rigvcda as containing allusions, direct oi implied, lo Pcisia in a 
broader sense, tlieic is a Midc dncrgcnce of opinion ainong San- 
skntists, even though the liaiiian iincstigaloi maj feel assured of 
the triitli of so explaining such passages Vcdic specialistfl arc at 
vaiiance, for example, as to whether an allusion to the P.iithavas 
in Rv VI, 27, 0, IS to be undei'itood as a lefoicnce to the ancesUirs 
of the Pai tliians, and as lo w hether the Pei sians ai e i cally i cfci red 
to under the designation Pai 9 a\as (eg R\. X, 33, 2), especially ns 
the difllculty is increased by the unccilainty in detci mining the 
real significance histoiically of the names Piithii and Pai^ii fiom 
W'hich the terms Prirtha\as and Paiyavas aie dcined. The name 
Balhika (Athai vaveda, v, 22, 5, 7, 0) has been interiircled by some 
Indic scholais as containing an allusion to the ancient Iianian tribe 
of the Bactrians, especially because it is mentioned m connexion 
with the Mfijavants, a noi thei n people, but othei specialists ojiposc 
this view and deny an ajipcal to ccitain othei Vcdic words that 
might be cited. Ncvci thelcss, and in spite of (he dilleienccs ainong 
Sanskrit authoiitics, there is inoie than one Inmian iincstigator 
who feels po8iti^o that some ai least of the Rigveda lefcrences in 
question allude to Pcniia oi to Pcisian connexions in by-gone days 
Tlio assumption may reasonably be made that scholaisliip in the 
future will tend to piovc the coircctncss of the attcmpln (wide of 
the mark though some of them may have been in the past) to show 
through the Veda the continuity of contact between India and 
Peisia during the pciiod under consideration". 

Fiom the Iranian side, if we may judge by the souiccs available, 

> Encyclop Tint , lUli od , xxi, 203, art •Pornia ' 

* Ifor complolo rcfcronccB to Uio V< <llc piiBFaijPH Involvrd in Uio diHcuinion includlnc 
full bibliographical citations, sec Macdonoll and Keith, op cit i, 20 fAbh^rLinri hI 
347-9 (Dasyu), 450 (Nindit(i 9 va), and especially 604-5 (Pariju), 62 i _2 (pArtbavnl *ii' 
Cl (1 Bftlhika) Macdonoll and Keith join with those Banskril scliolurs who onnore 
the attempt to find any allusionn to Iran in the Veda The extravagant ondpa\ourB of 


> 
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the evidence seems to be much stronger in favour of Persian 
influence upon India and modifying control over the northern 
part of the country than it is for a reverse influence of India upon 
Iran, Throughout ancient history, as indicated above (p. 321 ), 
Persia was the more aggressive power of the two. Yet it is un- 
certain liow far the sphere of Iranian knowledge and authority in 
India may have extended prior to the time of the Achaemenian 
Empire, at which era our infomiation takes on a more definite 
form. At no time, however, does the realm of Persian activity 
in this direction appear to have extended much beyond the limit 
of the Indus, 

As already intimated, the Avesta is in general the oldest source 
shoiring Persia’s interest in India, although the gi’eatest uncertainty 
still prevails among specialists in regard to assigning any precise 
date or dates. The present writer shai*es the opinion of those 
scholars who believe that, however late may be some of its portions, 
the Avesta in the main is pre-Achaemenian in content ; in other 
words, even though it is possible to recognise Achaemenian, Par- 
thian, and, perhaps, Sassanian elements in the collection, the general 
tenor of the work and the material on which it is based represent 
a period antedating the fifth century b.o,, or the era when the 
Persian Empire reached its height^ For that reason (and with 
due emphasis on the bi-oad latitude that is to be allowed 
in the matter of dates) it is appropriate to cite the Avestan 

Brnnnhofer, Vrgeschichte der An'er, 3 toIs, Leipzig, 1893, to identify erexy remote 
Vedio term thot had a possible geographical content os an Iranian allusion are bizarre 
in the estreme, even though there are grains of truth in the author’s views when he 
touches more conservatively on the domain bordering between India and Iran. The 
■writer of the present chapter Bympatbises strongly with certain of the pleas made by 
the Vedio scholars Lndwig, Hillebrandt, and Weber to recognise Persian allusions in the 
Eigveda ; the titles of the special articles on the subject by these scholars are duly cited 
by Maodonell and Keith in the pages of their Vedic Index, referred to above. It seems, 
for example, that some Avestan student may yet make more use than has been done of 
the material collected fay E. W. Hopkins, Pragathikdni, i, in J.A.O.S. 1896, xvri, 
84-92. 

^ For a convenient presentation of the various views regarding the date of Zoroaster 
and the age of the Avestan Gathas, as well as concerning the relative antiquity of other 
portions of the sacred canon, see J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, London, 1918. 
Dr Moulton snraman’ses his opinion as follows, on p. viii : ‘The traditional date [of 
Zoroaster] (660-683 b.o.) is a minimum, but there are strong reasons for placing 
Zaratiiushtra and his Gathas some generations earlier still. The Yashts may be 
placed in the later Achaemenian age, and the prose Avesta, in particular the ritual of 
the Vendidad, probably after Alexander.’ He elaborates this view farther on pp. 8-22, 
78, 87, 103, 198, 204, 240, It is important throughout to bear in mind the fact that 
the malerialmay sometimes be very old even though the form is late, and that different 
chapters as well as sections of the Yashts, Vendidad, and Yasna may vary considerably 
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references to India, or the legion of the Indian frontier, 
directly after the possible allusions to Pcisia in the Veda already 
given 

The name for India in the Avesta is Hindu, Mhich, like the Old 
Persian Hi(n)dn, is dei n cd fi om the rivci Indus, Sanskrit Siiidlni,— 
the designation of the sticam being transferred to the teiritory 
adjacent to it and to its tributaries The fust chapter of the 
Avestaii Vcndidrid (Mhatever may be the age of the chajiler) con- 
tains an allusion to a poitioii of Norfhcin India in a list a Inch it 
gives of sixteen lands or regions, cicatcd by Alinm Ma/da and 
appaiently icgaided as iiiidei Iiainaii svaj* The fifteenth of 
these domains, accoiding to Vd. i, 1ft, nas Ilapta Ilindii, ‘Sc\cn 
Rivers,’ a region of ‘abnormal heal.’ piobably identical nith the 
territory of Sapta Sindhaias, ‘Scicn Rivers,’ in the Veda (see 
especially Rv viir, 21, 27)“. The distiict in question, which was 
more comprehensive than the modern Punjab, or ‘Five Rners,’ 
must have included the lands watered in the north and north-west 
of Ilindustui by the incr Indus and its aflliicnts—answ cling, 
apparently, to the Ycdic Vitasti (now Jhcluin), Asikiii (Chenab), 
ParushnI (later named Ir.ivatl, w hence its pi esent designation Ravi), 
Vipa 9 (Boas), and ^ntudrl (Sutlej), the latter being the easternmost 
stream^ 

In connoMon with this AAcstan passage (Vd i, 1ft), morco\cr, 
in its bcaiing on Pcisiaii domains in Northcin India, it is woith 
w'hile to call attention to the Pahlai i gloss of the Middle Peraian 
rendering of the paragiaph in Sassaiiian times ‘Whatever may be 
the full import of this diflicult gloss, the passage maj be litei ally 
translated as follow's . ‘ Tlie Seven Iliiidukfin , the c\[)ression 
“Seven Hindukaii ’’ is due to this fact, that the o\ei -lordship 
(sar-xiitdi) is seven , and thcrcfoie I do not saj “Seven Rivers,” 
for that is manifest from the Avesta [passage] “Fiom the Eastern 


1 One migbt bo inclined (as tbo writer has boon led, cipccinllj tbroiigb n etndy ot 
tbe Pablavi commontary nnd otbor Snssanmn sources) to regard Vd i, though Into in 
form, ns containing older material that might nntednto in substnneo tbo diMsion which 
Darius made of his empire into tnonty satrapies, but Dnrmentetor warns against tbo 
attempts that have boon made to discover much antique history in the chapter Ills 
rather strong statement {Vendidad Trarulated, 2nd cd , 5 71 73 n , 1) is * Wo have hero 
nothing more than a geographical description of Iran, scon from the religious point 
of view ’ 

2 See Bartholomae, Allirantsches Worterhiieh, col 1814 , Macdoncll nnd Keith 

Vedte Index, u, 424 , Hopltins, JA OS xvi, 278 , ii, 8C-88 ’ 

® Of Spiegel, Die ansche Penode, pp 112-118 , Macdoncll, Jlutonj of Sanskrit 
Literature, p 140, see also above, p 821, n 2 (on the question of Barasvatlslinrah 
vaiti) 
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Indus (or, India) to the Western Indus (India)” In partial sup- 
port of the scholiast’s interpretation as ‘the over-lordship is seven’ 
it has been further pointed out that a tradition as to the dominions 
involved may have hngered down to Firdausi's time, inasmuch as 
he mentions in one passage seven pnnces of India, namely the lords 
of E]abul, Sindh, Hindh, Sandal, dhandal, Kashmir , and Multan , 
but too much stress need not be laid on the pomt*. 

The Avestan fragment above cited from the gloss to Vd- 1 , 18 — 
‘from the Eastern Indus (India) to the Western Indus (India)’ — ^is 
best interpreted as aUudiiig to the extreme ends of the Iranian 
world , for Spiegel has clearly shown by sufficient references that 
at least in Sassanian times and doubtless earlier, there prevailed an 
idea oi an India in the west as well as an India in the east^ This 
is borne out by a passage m Yasht x, 104, in which the divme 
power of Mithra, the personification of the sun, hght, and truth, 
IS extolled as destroying his adversaries in every quarter The 
passage (Yt x, 104), which is metncal and therefore relatively old, 
runs thus ‘The long arms of Mithra seize upon those who deceive 
Mithra , even when in Eastern India he catches him, even when 
in Western [India] he smites him down , even when he is at the 
month of the Banha (river j, [and] even when he is in the middle 
of the earthV The same statement is repeated in part m Yasna 
LVii, 29, legarding the power of Sraosha, the guardian genius of 
mankind, as extending over the wide domain from India on the 
east to the extreme west ‘ even when in Eastern India he catches 
[his adversary], even when in Western [India] he smites lum down ’ 

There is still another Avestan allusion which may possibly be 
interpreted as referring in a geneial way to Indian connexions ; it 

^ For the Fablavi text of the paesage, and especially the variant readings, see 
the edition by D D P Sanjana, Tht Pahlavi VendidSd, p 9, Bombay, 1895, and the 
earlier edition by F. Spiegel, Avesta sammt der Huzvareaeh- Ohernttung, vol i, pt 2, p 7, 
Leipzig, 1851 

* The passage, Firdansi, ShahnSmah, ed Macan, p 1579, vras pointed ont by W 
Geiger, Dte pehlevtvertion des ersten Capiteh dei VendidSd (1887), p 62, and lihemse 
by Spiegd, Dte ansehe Penode, p 117 

* Spiegel, op eit p 118 Compare also the remarks made fadlorr, p 340, n 8, 
on Esther, i, 1 

^yrhe Av word myne, here translated • smites down,* is best so taken as a verbal 
form , BO also by Bartholomae, Atr Wb coll 492, 1814, followed by F Wolff, Avetta 
Uhertetzt, pp 79, 214 J Darmesteter, Le Zend Avesta, i, 366, also n 52 (and cf n, 
469) has 'll abat & la nvibre dn Oonchant ’ Others have taken myne as a loo sg , 
thus F Jnsti, Handbueh der Zendspraehe (1864), p 171, renders ‘im westhohen 
Nmivdi’, F Spiegel, Die ar Per p 119, ‘un westhohen Nighna’ (le the Nile) 
Opposed to the explanation as a proper name is C de Harlez, Avesta tradmt (1881), 
p 461, who gives ‘ dans les profondeurs de roooident,’ with a footnote ‘ dans I’enfonce 
ment nocturne ' , of also xbid p 377, n 4 
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18 the mention, in Yt viii, 32, of a mountain called UB-IIindava, 
which stands in the midst of the partly mythital sea Voui n-kasha 
and is the gathering iilace of fog and clouds I’he name Us-] I indava 
means ‘Bej'ond (or, Above) India,* according to one May of tians- 
lating; but another rendering makes it simply ‘the mountain from 
Mdiich the rivers rise ’ Ouiiig to this nncertaint}, and to a gcneifal 
vagueness in tliice passages in ivhicli the mountain is icfciicd to 
as Usind. and Usiiidam in the Pahlaii, or Middle Pei’siau, texts of 
Sassanian tunes (Brindahishn, xii, 0 , xiii, 5 ; Zafspaiain, xxii, 3), 
it seems Aviser foi the picseut tn iiostpone an attempt to decide 
whethei the allusion is to the Uiiidu Kush or jiossibly the Ilimrilaya, 
or even some other laiige*. 

Precisely as ivas noted above (p 321), in considering the Vcdic 
mateiial as souiccs foi the histoiian’s ic\icM of the distant past, 
tlicic aic IikcMise a numbci of A\cstan names of places locjitcd 
south of the Hindu Kush in the teiiitoiy that once at least Mas 
common in part to the Indians and the Iranians and has had, as 
a natural boidciland, an impoitant iiinuuiice upon India's histoiy 
in later ages A portion oi these domains coi responds to a coii- 
sideiable section of Alghaiiistan and possibly to a jiart of Balu- 
chistcin, realms iiom under diiect British influence or included 
politically as a pait of the Indian IDinpnc One of the proofs of 
this community of interest is the fact that the tci i itoi} of Arachosia 
(Av llaiahvaitT, OP. IIuia(h)u\ati), mIiicIi coiiesjionds to the 
model 11 province of Kaudahai , Mas knoM ii, at least in latei Pai tlnan 
times, as ‘White India’ (’IrSt/c^ Acvki]) This Me h.iie on the 
authoiity of the geogiapher Isidor of C’haiax (fn-stcciit a.d), mIio, 
when inentionnig Aiachosia as the lust in his list of Pai tlnan pio- 
viiices, adds (JMans. Parih 19), ‘the Paithi.ins c.ill it “WJnte 
India”.’ As a supplement to this statement, in its histone aspect, 
maybe quoted a peitineiit obseivation made by the Ficiich saiant 


1 ThoinlfrpielntionaBHiniliiKnHhiBgnenbyGcianer, GriimIriMa xran Phxlol ii 

38, the rendering of Barlholoiuoc, Axr Wb col 109, is ‘joiiEoits \on Indion gelcgeii ’ ' 
Darniestctcr, JCe if -a u, 423, n 70, remarks ‘Lo mot tis /iiftdii signifio littdrnlpincnt 
d’oi se Invent les nvitres ” II ost douteux quo co soil uno montagne rdello Us 
hiiidu est le reprdsontant do la oIbbbo ’ For trauBlations of the PnhlaM passngoB m 
wliioli Unind, or UBindain, IB mentioned, BOO E \V West, SB Ji >,35, 12 , xmii ICO 
(and of T, 07, n 3) It may be noted incidentally that an attempt ha’a been made to 
connect the meteorological phenomena desenbed in the myth of the Tialitar Ynilit 
(Vt vni), in which this alluBion occurs, >vitli the breaking of the monsoon Sec th 
artiolcB by Mrs E W Maunder, The Zoroailnan Star Ghampiont, in The Observatoru 
Nov and Deo 1912, March 1913, and the similar viov by Mr E W Maunder of the 
Eojal Ob”tivatory, (IreonuiLli, quoted by Moulton, Early Zoroastnamm nii ’ss 
n. 2, 430-7 ’ " ’ 
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James Darmesteter in touching upon the realms of Kabul and 
Seistan. He regards the language of Vd. i as indicating that 
‘Hindu civilization prevailed in those parts, Avhich in feet in the 
two centuries before and after Christ were known as White 
India, and remained more Indian than Iranian till the Musulman 
conquestV 

All of the realms concerned m the ne:st Avestan references to 
be cited have their historical and political bearmg, important for 
the statesman as AveU as for the historian of India , and they can be 
identified AVith the provinces under the imperial sway of Darius I of 
Peisia, as mentioned m his cuneiform inscriptions. The dominions 
are equally included in the account of the ancient Persian satrapies 
given by Herodotus and are comprised in the geographical descrip- 
tions of Iran by his successors. For that reason, in the following 
enumeration, the Old Peisian, Greek, and modem designations are 
recorded in eveiy case together with the Avestan 

To confine attention first to the land that is now Afghanistan, it 
may be noted that the Hindu Kush range may possibly be referred 
to in the Avestan allusion to Us-Hindava, mentioned above (p. 326) 
It is likewise possible to conjecture that the ridge of Band-i-Baian, 
someivhat to the west, may perpetuate the old Avestan name 
Bayana in the list of mountain names enumerated in the Nine- 
teenth Tasht (Yt xrx, 3) , while the chain famiharly known from 
the classics as Paiopanisus or Paropamisus appears to be included 
under the Avestan designation TTpmnsaena, lit ‘Higher than the 
eagle To the noith of these barriers lay Bactria (Av. Bakhdhi, 
O.P. Bakhtii, Gk. HaKrpoi, BaKTpiavij, Modi Balkh), a centre which 
was destined to play an important part in India’s history®. 

Herat, on the west, including the district watered by the Hari 
Eud, was known in the Avesta as Haioiva (0 P Haraiva, Gk 'Apela) 
Kabul, to the east and nearer the present Indian frontier, appears 
as Vaekereta (answering to the Avestern pait of O.P Ga(n)dara, 

1 Darmesteter, S BE (2nd ed ), ir, 2 , and ot Le Z -A. u, 13, n 32, 'where he bases 
hiB statement about the <^aracter of the oivihsation on Mas'udl, Let Pratnes d’or, 
ed and tr Barbier de Maynard, ii, 79-82, Pans, 1883 

* Cf El Bab Paruparesanna, substituted for 0 P Ga{n)dSra m these versionB 
of the Bahistan Inecnption, 1 16 (6) It is quite possible to see in Av ^ikata and 
pouruta, Yt x, 14 (cf Yt xiz, 3 , Ys x, 11), the names of two mountain branches 
of the Hindu Ensh and Paropanisus, so, among other scholars, Sarra and Herzfeld, 
Jramtelte Feltrehefs, Text, p. 31, somewhat differently Bartholomae, Air Wb coll 
376, 900 

3 Por references to the passages in which the ancient Iranian names of the pro- 
vinces occur, consult Bartholomae, Air JFb , under each of the separate Avestan or 
Old Persian names involved. 
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Gk. Fai/So/jm?, or El Paruparesainia, and possibly in part to 0 P. 
Thatagu, Glc. SaTrayuSot^) The 1 cgion coi i esponding to the modem 
province of Kandahar, as aheady stated, is represented by Av. 
HaralivaitT (0 P. Ilai a(h)uvati, Gk ' Kpwxtaaid). In the tei ritory to 
the south-west, the river Hclmand and the lagoon districts of SeistTin 
around the Hainun Lake (\\hich the natives call Ziiiah, ie. Av. 
Zrayah, ‘sca’)aie respectively knoun in the Avesta as the Ilaetu- 
mant and as Ziayali Kasao3a (cf. O.P. Zia(n)ka or Zara(n)ka, Gk. 
Zapdyyoi, "Eapayyai, or Apayyiavt}) , nhilc the ii\cr sj’stcnis that 
empty into this lagoon depiession fiom the north aic mentioned in 
Yaslit XIX, G 7 , by names that can be identified c.\'actly Mith their 
modern designations 111 almost cvci 3 case-. It is 01 th noting that 
the majority of these pai ticular allusions are found 111 the Nineteenth 
Yaslit, which is devoted to the praise of the ‘ Kingl3 Glory ' of the 
ancient line of the Ka3’anians, heiocs Mho aie knoMii to fame also 
till ough Firdausi’s cjiic poem, the Shrihn.'imah, and from mIioiii some 
of the families in the legions named still claim to be descended. 

With regard to A\ cstan place names that may be localised in 
parta of Baluchistan tlieic is moic nncci laint3'. It is thought by 
some, for example, but denied by otlicis, that Av. Um.'i, (Vd. i, 10) 
may thus be a locnlit3 ncai the Indian bolder®. It might also be 
possible to suggest that the A> cstan name Peshana (Yt. v, 109 ) may 
still suivivc in the Baluchi ton 11 Pishin, iicai Quetta, but it Mould 
be difficult to piovc this. 

The quotations abo\c giNcii fiom A^ cstan sources sene at least 
to show the interest 01 shaie mIhcIi Pcisia had tiaditionally in 
Northern India and the adjoining 1 calms at a ])ciiod piioi to 
Achacmcnian times, piovidcd m'c accept the \icM, aheady stated 
(p. 323 ), that the Avc.sta leprcsents in the main a spirit .uid con- 
dition that IS pi c-Achacmciiian, hoMe\ei late ccitaiii portions of 
the work may be\ 

^ The position of tho Sattagjdni is not qnito cortain , according to Sarro and 
Herzfcld, Iramsche FeUreUeft, Text, pp 27, 25C, thej arc to be located in Ghazni and 
Ghilzai , but Dames, JfghamstSn, in Eneyclop of Islam, i, 1C8, places them in the 
Hazara country farther to tho north west Other authorities differ , c g J Marquart 
Untersuch z Gesch von Eran, n, 175 ’ 

3 Bee M A Stem, Afghanistan in Avestic Geography, m The Academy, Maj 16 
1885, pp 848-349 (also in Indian Antiquary, xv, 21-23) Consult also Geiger, 
Grundr d tran Philol ix, 388, 392-4 On tho possibility of locating tho tribal namo 
At Sama, cf Gk Ba/iavtuoi in Afghanistan, compare Sarro and Hcrzfold, op cit p 27 
Marquart, {Inters z Gesch v Eran, ii, 144, 17b ’ 

3 For references see Bartholomao, Air Jt'b col 404 

* Lack of spaoo prevents including here certain Bupplcmcntniy allusions to India in 
early times as found m the Pahlavi literature of tho Snssauian era and in such later 
sources as Firdausi’s Shahnamah , but they ■will oppear lu tho FesUchnft Wtndtsch 
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Prior to the seventh century B c, and for numerous ages after- 
wards, there is further proof of relations between Persia and India 
through the facts of trade in antiquity, especially through the 
early commerce between India and Babylon, which, it is believed, 
was largely via the Persian Gulf\ Persia’s share in this develop- 
ment, although hai d to determine, must have been significant even 
in days before the Achaemenian Empire. Beginning with the sixth 
century B c , however, we enter upon the more solid ground of 
recorded political history. From unquestioned sources in the 
classics we know that the Medo-Persian kingdom, which was para- 
mount in Western Asia during that century, was brought into more 
or less direct contact with India through the campaigns carried on 
in the east of Iran by Cyrus the Great at some time between 558 
and 530 BO, the limits of his reign The difficulty, however, of 
determining exactly when this campaigning occurred and just how 
the domains between the rivers Indus and Jaxartes came under the 
control or sphere of infiuence of the Persian Empire is a problem 
accounted among the hardest in Iraman history^ 

In the following paragraphs of discussion, which may be con- 
sidered as a cntical digression, statements or inferences from 
Herodotus, Ctesias, and Xenophon, with other evidence, have to be 
compared with those of Strabo and with the seemingly more con- 
servative vieAvs of Ai nan, in interpreting the question of the possible 
or probable control of the Indian borderland touching upon Iran 
In the first place, Herodotus says (i, 177) that ‘Cyrus in person 
subjugated the upper regions of Asia®, conquering every nation 
without passing one by’ , but this statement is so broadly compre- 
hensive that it IS difficult to particularise regarding Hoith-western 
India except through indirect conoborative evidence In fact, 
most of the allusions by Herodotus to India refer to the times of 
Darius aud Xerxes It is certain, however, that Cyrus, by his own 
personally conducted campaigns in the east, brought the major part 
of Eastern Iran, especially the realms of Bactna, under his sway* 

1 See J Kennedy, T/ie ’Early Commerce of India with Babylon, 700-300 b c , m 
JR A S 1898, pp 241-288, and cf V A Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed , 
p 28, n , Oxford, 1914 , likewise W H Schoff, J A 0 S xxxni, 352 , Bhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p 104 

^ See Fr4iek, Gesehichte der Meder und Perser, i, 224 , and compare How and 
Wells, Commentary on Herodotus, i, 177 (vol i, 135), Oxford, 1912 

3 I e the regions in the east, more distant from Greece and contrasted with those 
Buhdned by Cyras in Asia Mmor through his general Harpagas 

* For the Baotrian and 9aha conquests, see Herodotus, i, 153 compared with i, 177 , 
and consult Ctesias, Pet f tea, fragms 33-34 (ed Gilmore, pp 127-129) For certain 
problems raised by the question of the ^akas, see F W Thomas, J R A S 1906, 
pp 181-216, 460-464 
C II I I. 
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His conquests included the distucts of Hraugifiun, Satlngjxlin, and 
Gandaritis, verging upon the Indian borderland, tliongli we may 
omit for the moment the question of the extent of Gy i ns’s suzerainty 
over the Indian frontier itself. 

In the same connexion may be mentioned the fact that Ctesias, 
especially in the tenth book of Ins lost Pciwca, if uc may judge 
fi’om quotations in later authors icgarding the nations involved, 
appears to have given an account of the campaigns by Cyrus in 
this region ^ The stones, moreover, icgniding the deatli of Cyrus 
differ consideiably ^ , but the account recorded by Ctesias (fiagm 37 , 
ed. Gilmore), which leflects local Pcisian tiadition, nan ales that 
Cyrus died in consequence of a wound inflicted in battle by ‘an 
Indian,’ in an engagement when ‘the Indians weic fighting on the 
side of the Derbikes and supplied them with elephants.’ The Dcr- 
bikes might theiefore be supposed to ha\c been located somewhcic 
near the Indian fionticr, but the subject is still open to debate*. 

Xenophon, in Ins romance of the life of C31UB, entitled Cyro- 
paedia (i, 1, 4 ), declares that Cjrns ‘brought under his lulc 
Bactrians and Indians,’ as foi mmg a pai t of his w ide-spread enipn c 
In the same w’oik (viii, G, 20-21) he furthorinoio sa}8 that C}ius, 
after reducing Babylon, ‘stalled on the campaign in which ho is 
reported to have brought into subjection all the nations from Sjria 
to the Erythiacan Sea ’ (i c tho Indian Ocean) , and foi that 1 cason 
he lepeats that ‘the Erythiacan Sea bounded the cm])iie of Cyius 
on the east*.’ This 1 cfci once, though indefinite, cci tainly contains 
a diiect allusion to control over the icgions boidciing on the 
Indian Ocean; but it would be unwarranted to intcrpiet it as 
indicating any sovereignty over the mouth of the Indus, such as 
could be claimed in rcgaid to the Pcisiau sea-ioute to India in tho 
time of Darius and Ins successois 

In a general way, however, as possibly supporting the idea of 
, some sort of suzerainty over Xoi them India by Cyrus, w e maj note 
the fact that Xenophon {Cyrop. vi, 2, 1-11) introduces an account 


* See tho passages in Gilmore’s edition of the Persica, pp 133-136 also G 
B,avrhnBon, Five Great Monarchies, xv, B71, n 22, but of Marquart, Unteis’z Oeseh 
V Eran, n, 139 

s Consult G Eawlinson, op cit iv, 378-380 , E Katz, Cyrus des Perserlomgs 
Abstammung, Kuege, und Tod, Klagenfuit, 1895, PraSok, Ceseh der Meder und 
Perser, i, 236, n 1 

» Tho notices of olassical authors regarding this widely distributed people me 
oolleoted by Tomasohek, ait Derbikes, in Pauly-Wissowa, Eeal-EnciicloBlid,^ v oii 7 
238, Stuttgart, 1905 ^ 

i In regard to tho term ‘Erythraean Sea’ as a designation for the Indmn 
see W H Sohoff, JAOS xxxui, 349-3G2 ° 
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of an embassy sent to Cyrus by an Indian king. This embassy 
conveyed a sum of money for which the Persian king had asked, 
and ultimately served him in a delicate matter of espionage before 
the war against Croesus and the campaigns in Asia Minor It may 
be acknowledged that the value of this particular allusion is shghi^ 
and that the Cyropaedia is a source of minor importance in this 
paiticular regard , but yet it is worth citing as showing, through 
Xenophon, a common acceptance of the idea that Cyius was in a 
position to expect to leceive direct consideration, if not vassalage, 
from the oveilord of Northern India 

Descending to the Hellenistic age, when theGreeks began to have 
knowledge of India at first hand, we find that two of the principal 
authorities, Nearchus, who was Alexander’s admiral, and Megas- 
thenes, the ambassador of Seleucus I at the court of Chandragupta, 
are at variance regarding an attempted conquest of India by Cyrus 
The account of Nearchus, as preserved by Arnan (Awa6 vi, 
24, 2-3), links the names of Cyrus and of Semiramis, the far-famed 
Assyrian Queen, and states that Alexander, when plannmg his 
. march through Gedrosia (Baluchistan), was told by the mhabitants 
‘that no one had ever before escaped with an army by this route, 
excepting Semiramis on hei flight from India. And she, they said, 
escaped with only twenty of her army, and Cyrus, the son of 
Cambyses, in his turn with only seven. Foi Cyius also came into 
these parts with the purpose of invading India, but was prevented 
through losing the greatei part of his army, owing to the desolate 
and impracticable character of the route^ ’ 

Megasthenes, on the other hand, as quoted by Strabo {Geogr xv, 
1, 6, pp 686-687 Cas ), declares that ‘the Indians had never engaged 
in foreign warfare, nor had they ever been invaded and conquered 
by a foreign power, except by Hercules and Dionysus and lately 
by the Macedomans ’ After mentionmg several famous conquerors 
who did not attack India, he continues ‘Semiiamis, however, 
died before [carrying out] her undertaking, and the Feisians, 
although they got mercenary troops from India, namely the 
Hydrakes®, did not make an expedition into that country, but merely 
approached it when Cyrus was marching agamst the Massagetae ’ 
We may also take Megasthenes to be the authority for the 
statement of Airian {Indica, ix, 10, and cf v, 4-7) that, according 
to the Indians, no one before Alexander, with the exception of 

1 Strabo, Geogr xv, 1, 6, p 686 Gas (and of xv, 2, 6, p 722 Gas ), likewiser quotes 
Nearchus, but merely to the effect that Gyrus escaped with seven men 

2 I e the Oxydrahoi or Eshndrakas m the Punjab , see Ghapter xv, p 375 

12—2 
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Dionysus and Hercules, had invaded their country, ‘ not oven Cyrus, 
the son of Cambyses, although he marched against the Scythians 
and showed himself in other lespccts the most cntorpiising of 
Asiatic monarchs*.’ 

It appears, thcrcfoie, that both Hcarchus and Mcgasthcncs 
deny, the former by implication and the latter cxpi essly, that Cyi us 
over reached India, although Ncarchiis icgaids him ns ha^ ing made 
an unsuccessful campaign in Baluchistan ^Yc must not, however, 
overlook the fact that Strabo and Ariian, our pioximatc sources, 
consider the rivei Indus to be the Mcstcin boiindai} of India 
piopcr; and the foicgoing accounts conscqucntl} Icaie open the 
possibility that Cyrus made conquests in the bordciland west of 
the Indus itself. Indeed, Ariian clscMhcre {Imlica, i, 1-3) ev- 
pressly states that the Indians bctMCcn the liver Indus and the 
river Coiiheii, or Kiibul, *wcic in ancient times subject to the 
Assyrians, afterwards to the Medcs, and finally submitted to the 
Persians and paid to Cyi us, the son of Cambyses, the ti ibute that 
he imposed on them ’ 

In regal d to the supposed campaign of Cjrus in Baluchistan, 
we may note that Aiiian {Anah, in, 27, -1-5) mentions the story, 
recorded elsewhere in conncxioii w ith Alc.xandcr's exploits, that 
Cyrus had received substantial help fi oni the Ai laspian people (a 
tribe dwelling in a region that coricsponds to the modern Scistan) 
w'hen he was ivaging ivar in these ten itoi ies against the Scythians-. 
This folk received from him in consequence the honorific title 
Eucigeiae, ‘Benefactois,’ a term answeiing to the Pcisian desig- 
nation Orosangac mentioned by Ilciodotns (viii, Hrj)“ 

One fuither point may be cited from a classical source. Pliny, 
Hist. Hat. VI, 23 (25), credits Cyi us with having dcstro^’cd a city 
called Capisa in Capisene, a place supposed to be repiescntcd 
by-Kafshan (Kaoshiin, Kushan) in the modern Ghorband valley 
distiict, somewhat noith of Kabul, and in any case it could not 
have been far fiom the Indian fioiitier*. 


^ Cf also Jnstm, Hxttortae PhtUppicae, i, 2, 9, who says that no one invaded India 
except SemiramiB and Alexander 

» Aman, Anab m, 27, 4-6 , Strabo, Geogr xv, 2, 10, p 724 Cos , Diodorus 
Siculns, Bxbl Hist xvii, 81, 1 , Quintus Curtius, JEfisf Alex vn, 3, 1-3 For a spcoial 
consideration of tins subject, sec F W TbomaB, Sakastana, la J 2t A S 190G nn Ifti 
216, 460-464 ’ 


» For the interpretation of this word as ‘active in spirit,’ cf Thomas, on cit p 196 

* See Thomas, JUAB 1906, pp 191, n 1. 460-461, and the works there cited 
especially E J HapBon, J BAS 1906, pp 783-784, J Marquart, Eronlahr pp 2Pol 
281, and of idem, Unten z Oesch v Eran, n, 180, Leipzig, 1905 Capisa is the Kia- 
pi.shi of Hiuen Tslang and the Ki pm of other Chinese texts. The name is found in 
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To sum up, we may say that, even if there are just grounds for 
doubting that Cyrus actually invaded Noitheni India, there can be 
no question that he did campaign in the territories corresponding 
to the piesent Afghanistan and Baluchistan It seems likely that 
Alexander’s historians may have been inclined to minimise the 
accomplishments of Cyrus the Great, especially in the light of his 
apparent set-back in Gedrosia^ m oidei to bnng into greater 
prominence the achievements of the famous Greek invader. 

The view above stated, to the effect that Cyrus advanced at 
least as far as the borders of the Indus region, will be better under- 
stood from the ensuing paragraphs, in which the holdmgs of his 
successors and their control of regions integral to the Indian 
Empire of to-day are shown. The mam point of this opinion is 
bkewise in agreement with such an authority on the subject as 
Eduard Meyer, who expressly says ‘ Cyrus appears to have subju- 
gated the Indian tnbes of the Paropanisus (Hindu Kush) and in 
the Kabul valley, especially the Gandarians, Darius himself 
advanced as far as the Indus® ’ 

Cambyses, whose activities were almost wholly engaged in the 
conquest of Egypt, could hardly have extended the Persian 
dominions in the direction of India, even though he may have 
been occupied at the beginning of his reign in maintaining 
suzerainty over the extensive realm inherited from his father 
Xenophon, or his continuator {Gyrop viii, 8, 2), speaks of almost 
immediate uprisings by subject nations after the death of Cyrus, 
and these revolutions may have caused the postponement of the 
Egyptian expedition of Cambyses until the fifth yeai of his reign, 
526-525 BC , but it would be hazardous to suggest any direct 
connexion of India with these presumable campaigns Herodotus 
makes two very broad statements , one (in, 88, cf i, 177) to the 
effect that, when Darius became kmg, after the death of Cambyses 
and the assassination of the false Smerdis, 'all the peoples of Asia, 
with the exception of the Arabians [who were already allied as 
friends], were subject to him, inasmuch as they had been subdued 

the first element of the componnd 0 F Knpiis-hSni, the name of a stronghold mentioned 
in the msonptions of Danus (Bh S, 61) Marqaart {Untm n, 180), with others, 
inclines to regard the two places as identical, althongh objections may be raised that 
E&pisa kani was located in Arachosia (the £1 version, 3, 37, 25 expressly adding ‘in 
Arachosia ’) Still mnoh depends on determining the extent of the confines of Arachosia 
m the time of Danas 

< Cf the passages of Aman and Strabo cited above, p 331, and n 1 

2 Ed hleyer, Geschichte des Altertums, m, 97, with note See also Max iEiesshng, 
Zur Qesehichte der ersten Begteningtjahre det Danut Bgstaspts, in Quellen « Fortch 
z alt Geteh u Geogr p 28, hrsg W Sieglin, Heft 2, Leipzig, 1900-1901 
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by Oyrns and aftenvards by Canib 3 ses in Iiis turn ’ Again bo says 
(in, 67), with rcfeicnce to the death of tlic nsniper Sincidis, tliat 
‘all tho peoples of Asia felt regret, except the Pcisians thcmschcs.’ 
Although it would be a fenced intci pi elation of these pa^^sages to 
construe them as including India pi oper ainong tho subject nations 
of the Persian Empiie*, it seems clcai, nc\erthclcss, that Dariii**, 
when ho assumed the sovereignty in 622 no, had, as an Achae- 
menian, an authentic claim to the realms immediately boi deling 
upon India, if not to that land itself. 

For the leign of Daiius (.622-100 no) uc ha\c documentary 
evidence of the highest value in the insciiptions executed by that 
monai cli's command and containing his o\\ n statements F rom these 
inscriptions, especially uhen thc 3 compaicd one uith another, 
we can trace the gcncial outline of the Persian doniinion in 
Northern and North-u estern India in the time of Daiius mid uc 
can even infer that he annexed the vallc 3 of the Indus eail 3 in his 
reign, a conclusion uhich is confiimcd b 3 the tcsfimon 3 of \.arious 
passages in Heiodotus. Tlie three rccoids in stone uhich require 
special consideiation in this connexion are the follouing- . 

1. Tlic famous Bahistrm Pock Inscription (1, 16-17, 2, 7-0; 
3, 64-76), which is presumably to be assigned to a period bctuccn 
the years 620 and 510 BC, uifh the exception of the fifth column, 
which was added later. 

2. Tlie second of the tuo Old Pci'^ian block tablets sunk in 
the wall of the Platfoim at Peisepohs (Dm. Peis c. 15-10) It 
was probably carved betueen 518 and 515 b c 

3. The upper of tho tuo insciiptions chiselled aiouiid the 7’omb 
of Darius in the cliff at Naksh-i-Rustam (NR a, 2,3-26), uhich 
must have been incised some time after 015 no ^ 


1 Equally doubtful nould bo the attempt to connect tho nnmo of Cnmbyaci 
(0 P. Kn(ni)bujiya) with the frontier peoiile of Knnilmjn, thour'h consult the references 
given bj A Hollmann-Kutschlie, Die allpentteficn Ktiltmchnflen, p 21, Stuttgart, 
1909, and idem, Indogermamteliet, in Jlecueil de Traiaux tnypt et attvr 31, CC 
> A mutilated clay tablet, Bar. Sua c, exhibits tho icmams of a lint of piovincos 
which seems, howc.cr, to have been the same os that which is found in NB a 

3 Tho dates assigned to tlicso three inscnptions by dilTorcnt scliolnrH vary Bomcwlml, 
Gbpccially in regard to tho record on the BnhiHtun Eoclt, although they are included 
approximately within the limits given In rcupcot to dating tho Bahistan edict much 
depends upon the interpretation of tho O P phrase hamahydya{h) tliarda{h) tor if, 
following ‘Weissbach, we lake it to mean ‘in one and the eamo year,’ all the* events 
chronicled must have taken place within about a year after Darius miccccdcd to the 
throne, whereas othenvise they may be regarded ns exlonding over two or three or men 
more years Sec P H ■Weissbach, Zur neuVahyhn u aclmmemd Chronologte in 
ZD MO vai, 640-041 , idem, Keihnschr d Achamemden, pp Irir-lxxiii, Leipzig, 
1911, idem, Zum halt, Ealender, in Htlprecht Annivertary Volume, pp 285-200 (\sith 
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The Bahistan Inscription itself (1, 13-17) does not include 
India in the hst of the twenty-three provinces which ‘came to 
Danus/ as the Old Persian text says, or ‘obeyed him,’ as the 
Babylonian version expresses it^ The inference to be drawn, 
therefore, is that the Indus region did not form a part of the 
empire of Darius at the time when the great rock record was 
made, though it was incorporated shortly afterwards, as is shown 
by the two other inscriptions in question. Both of these latter 
(Dar. Pers e 17-18, and NR a 26) e:q)ressly mention Mi{'n)du, 
that IS, the Punjab territory, as a part of the realm The Northern 
Indian domain must therefore have been annexed sometime 
between the promulgation of the Bahistan edict and the comple- 
tion of the two records just cited The present tendency of 
scholarly opimon is to assign the Indus conquest to about the year 
618 BC* 

In addition to the evidence of the inscriptions, the fact that a 
portion of Northern India was incorporated into the Achaemenian 
Empire under Darius is further attested by the witness of Herodotus, 
who, in giving a list of the twenty satrapies or governments that 
Danus established, expiessly states that the Indian realm was the 
‘twentieth division’ (Hdt ui, 94, cf m, 89) Some inference 
regarding its wealth and extent may furthermore be gathered from 
the tribute which it paid into the Persian treasuiy. Herodotus is 
our authoiity on this point, when he explicitly narrates (ill, 94). 
‘The population of the Indians is by far the greatest of all the 
people that we know, and they paid a tribute proportionately 
larger than all the rest — [the sum of] three hundred and sixty 
talents of gold dust.’ This immense tribute was equivalent to 
ovei a million pounds sterling, and the levy formed about one- 
third of the total amount imposed upon the Asiatic provinces® 
All this imphes the richness of Persia’s acquisition in annexing the 
northern terntory of Hindustan*, and it may also be brought into 

Table), Leipzig, 1909, refer also to King and Thompson, Inscr Bc/iistun, pp sh-zlui, 
Fr&Seic, Gaeh d Med u Pers n, 37-38, Sarre and Herzfeld, Irantsche FeUreltefs, 
pp 17-33, 106-107, of. also Justi, Grundr d tran Philol n, 430 

* Of Die Keilxruchnften der Achamemden, 11, n 6 a 

3 See Sarre and Herzfeld, Iramsche Felsrehefs, pp 106-107 (with references) , Max 
Kiesshng, Zur Geschtchte des Danus, pp 56, 57, 60, Fr&Sek, Geseh d Meder u 
Perser, n, 37, n 5 

* See V A Smith, Early History of India, 3rd ed , pp 37-38, n 1 , and of also 
F H "WeiBshaioh, Zu Herodots persisclier Steuerliste, m Phtlologus, 11 [E F 25), 479- 
490, idem, Keilinsehr d Aehhmentden, pp Izxiv-lxxv 

* V A Smith, (Q) cit p 38, is of the opinion of those who hold that, owing to the 
changes m the oourses of the rivers since ancient times, ' vast traots m Smd and the 
Panjab, now desolate, were then neh and prosperous ’ 
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connexion with the cm ions story of tlie gold-digping nnts in this 
region, which Herodotus tolls directly nficrnnids (iii, 102-105). 

There is likevMso another passage in Herodotus (iv, 4*1) ^\lncll 
affoids further proof, both of the Persian annexation or contiol of 
the valley of the Indus fiom its upper comse to the sea, including 
therefore the Punjab and Sind, as ucll as of the iiossibility at that 
time of navigating by sea from the Indus to Pcisia Sometime 
about 617 BO.,Dariiis despatched a naval expedition under Sc}lax, 
a native of Caryanda in Caria, to explore the I ndus The squadi on 
ombaiked at n place in the Gandhura connlr},8onieMlicro near the 
upper couise of the Indus, the iiniiio of the cit} being Kasjiatjros 
(Ildt IV, 44, cf. HI, 102) or, more accui atel) , Kasiiaji) i os (Uecalacus, 
Fragm. 179) Tlic exact location of this place is still a inattei of 
discussion, but the tonii may haie been situated ncai the loner 
end of the Cophen (now Kabul) Ilii ci before it joins the Indus*. 
The fleet, it is recorded, succeeded in making its na} to the Indian 
Oeean and ultimately leachcd Egipt^ tno and oiic-lialf jeai-s from 
the time when the voyage began From the statement of Hei odotus 
(iv, 44) it would appear that this achievement nas accomplished 
prior to the Indian conquest, for he says that ‘after (fterd) they 
had sailed around, Darius conquered the Indians and made use of 
this sea’ [i.e. the Indian Ocean] , but it seems much more likely 
that Darius must previously have non by foice of aims a firm hold 
over the territory tiavcrscd fiom the headnatcis of the Indus to 
the ocean, in order to have been able to carr} out such an expedi- 
tion®. Tins conclusion appears still more coiiMncing nhen ne 
consider the ditficultics nhich Alexander encountei cd in his similar 


* Sir M A Stem Buggests Jalinnglra, an ancient Bite on tlio left banlc of the Knbnl 
Biver, some six miles above tbo point vrhoro it flois b into the Indus at Attock (see Stem, 
Memoir on the Ane Geogr of Knimir, pp 11-13, Calcutta, 1899, reprinted from 
J A S Bengal, vol ixvm, pt 1, extra No 2, 1899) Mnrqunrt, Vntersueh t Geteh 
V Eran, n, 178-180, 242, and n 8, 246, n 8, favours ns the location an ancient town 
known in Sanskrit ns Pnsbkalnvatl Compare also PrASck, Geteh d Med ti Perter, 
n, 38 , and V A Smith, Early Hitt India, Srd ed , pp 37-38, n 1 Snrro and 
Herzfeld, Iran Felsrelieft, pp 26, 253, ecem inclined to reiivc tbc old idea of associ- 
ating the name with Kashmir, of B H Wilson, Artam Antigua, pp 186-137, 
London, 1841 

* The eaily Greek geographer Hecataeus, who flourished in the reign of Darius, 
seems to have possessed considerable information regarding the Indus valley winch 
moy have come to hun from Soylax himself Cf Fragmentt 174-179, m Fragmenta 
Hutoncorum Graccorum, ed C Muller, i, 12, Pans, 1811, especially Propm 176 where 
Hecataeus says that a tribe colled the Opiai • dwell by the Indus Itiver, and there 
there is a royal fort Thus far the Opini extend, ond beyond there is a desert as far as 
the Indians ’ If ‘royal fort’ means a fort of the Great King, ns is likely, wo hare 
evidence here for the presence of a Persian frontier garrison on the Indus 
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undertaking of voyaging down the Indus to the sea, two centimes 
later, even after having first subdued most of the tnbes of the 
Upper Punjab before starting on the voyage* 

The dominion of Persian authority under Danus, therefore, as 
is clear firom the Greek sources in connexion with the Inscriptions, 
compnsed the realm from the embouchment of the Indus to its 
uppermost tnbutanes on the north and west. Regarding the 
Indians towards the south, we have the express statement of 
Herodotus (ra, 101) to the efiect that ‘these were never subject to 
King Danus' Herodotus also evidently considers the sandy 
wastes in portions of the present Sind and Rajputana, to the east 
of the Indus, as the frontier in that direction , for he says (m, 98) 
that ‘the part of the Indian temtory towards the rising sun is 
sand,’ and he adds immediately afterwards that ‘the eastern part 
of India IS a desert on account of the sand ’ How far eastward the 
Persian dominion may have extended in the Panjab cannot be 
exactly determined , but it is significant that Herodotus never 
refers to the Ganges valley^, and not one of our sources makes any 
mention of the famous Indian kingdom of Magadha, which was 
coming into prominence under the Buddhist rulers Bimbisara and 
Aiata 9 ati'u dunng the reign of Danus and simultaneously with the 
Persian conquests®. On the whole, so far as the extent of the 
Persian control is concerned, no better summary need be given 
than the cautious expression of Vincent Smith, when he says 
‘Although the exact limits of the Indian satrapy [under Danus] 
cannot be determined, we know that it was distinct from Aria 
(Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), and Gandaria (North-western Pan- 
jab). It must have comprised, therefore, the course of the Indus 
from Kalabagh to the sea, including the whole of Smd, and 
perhaps included a considerable portion of the Panjab east of 
the Indus*’ 

At this point it may not be out of place to refer briefly to the 
information that is afibrded by the Inscriptions and by Herodotus 
regarding the sway exercised by Danus over the peoples of the 
Indian borderland. Of the twenty-three tnbutary provinces the 
names of which appear on the Bahistan Rock (Bh. 1, 14-17) and 
are repeated with some sbght vanations in the Platform and the 
Tomb Inscriptions (Dar Pers e 10-18, NR a 22-30), three pro- 

* See Chapter zv, pp 374 £f , ef V A Smith, Early Hitt Indta, 3rd ed , pp 88-104 

* He says, for instance (it, 40) that ‘ from India onward the country to the east is 
desert, and no one can tell what it is like ’ 

* On this point see V A Smith, Early Eut India, 3rd ed , p 37 

* Op eit,p 38 
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vinces, namely Bfikhtil (Bacti ia), rfaraiva (ircrat), and Z(a)ra(n)lca 
(Dranghina, or a portion of Sci'^tfin) as noted above (pp. 327-B), 
form a pait of the picsent Afghunistfin lying more remote from the 
Indian frontier. The five that arc directly connected with the 
region of the Indus itself are, as partly indicated earlier in the 
chapter (ilml), Ga(n)drira (the region of the Kfibul valley as far as 
Peshriwar)^ Thatagii (cither the Ghilzai teiritoiy to the south-west 
of Ghazni or the Ilazaia country finthcr to the vest and north- 
west), Hava(h)iivatl (the distiict about Kandahfir in the broadest 
sense), Salta, and IMaka^. The teim Saka may po'ssibly allude to 
Sakastana (Scistan) and the dwellci-s aiound the region of the 
Hamun Lake® ; but the distinction made in the Tomb Inscription 
of Darius (NR a, 25-20) beta ecu the Saka llaumavaiga, ansi^cr- 
ing to the Amjigioi Sakai of Ilcrodotus (vii, C'l), and the Saka 
Tigi'akhauda, ‘scaring pointed caps,’ an attiilmte corresponding 
to the tenn Orthokoiybantioi of lleiodotus (in, 92), may indicate 
a special division of the ^akas, or Scjthians, Ining betneen the 
cxticmc northern souiccs of the Indus and the headuaters of the 
Oxus^ The distiict Malta is believed to be identified with Makrfin, 
once occupied by the Mykans of lleiodotus (in, 93 , vii, GB)nnd 
now a part of Baluchistan®. 

Herodotus (ill, 91-93) mentions in his list of pcojiles that were 
subject to Darius— corresponding in a gcncial uaj to the satrapies 
of the empire — foui or five more which may be identified as 
having occupied districts in or near the iiresent Afghrinistfin, in 
some cases adjoining the Indian fionticr. The Sattagjdai and 
Gandarioi (cf. OP. Thatagu and Ga(n)drira), for example, have the 

» For Greek reforoncoa to GandRra consult Pauly-WiBSowa-Kroll, ReaULncyelo- 
pMte, VII, 696-701, Stuttgart, 1912 

® The slight variations uv the lisla of the three inecnptiona, aa regarding these 
provinces, are as follows (1) Bh 1, 16-17, Ga(n)dnra, Saka, OntnguS, Hnrn{h)ava(iS, 
Maka, (2) Dar Pera c. 17-18, GataguS, IIara(Ii)u\ati5, Hi(n)du5, Go{ii)drira, Saka, 
Maka, (3) NB a 21-26, Hara(h)uvati8, OnlaguS, Ga{n)drira, Hi(n)duS, Sakn Uannia- 
varga, Saka Tigraxandd 

3 For such a view see F. W Thomaa, JR AS 1906, pp 181-216, 460-464 , but 
compare the observations by Sarro and Horzfcld, IraniKhc Feltrdte/t, pp 252-253, 

* For a general discussion of the 5aka question (with bibliograp^cal references), 
see Sarre and Herzfeld, op cit. pp. 23-24, 30, 86-40 (with cuts), and 252-253 also 
maps 1 and 2 at the end of the same volume Consult likewise Marquart Untersiteh. 

g Qesch V JSron, n, 86, 136, n 5 It may also bo noted that Polyacnus, sirnlepmaJoi 

VII, 12, refers to an expedition of Darius against the Qakas, apparently north of the 
region of Baotria, and mentions Amorges or Omargos (i.o Haiimavarga?) ns ono of the 
9aka kmgs 

» So also Ednard Meyer, Perna, m Eneyelop. Bnt , 11th cd , xxr, 202 and Sarro 
and Herrfeld, op ctt. pp 28-29 , refer likewise to J J Modi, The Countiv of Melmn 
it* Pan Emory, in East and Wen, May, 1904, pp 1-12, Bombaj ’ 
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Dadikai and the Aparytai linked mth them in the same enumera- 
tion. Of these lattei tribes, the Dadikai may be identified •with 
the Dards of the Upper Indus valley, somewhere between the 
Chitral district and Kashmir , and the Aparytai are to be con- 
nected with the inhabitants of the mountainous regions of the 
Hindu Kush, north of KabuU. The Kaspioi, who, according to 
Heiodotus (in, 9.3, cf also vii, 67, 86) constituted together "with the 
Sakai the fifteenth division of the empire (and who are to be dis- 
tinguished from the Kaspioi of the eleventh division (m, 92), by 
the Caspian Sea), must likewise have been an easteily people, and 
they are perhaps to be located in the wild tract of Kafinstan, to 
the north of the Kabul River® The Thamanaioi, whom Herodotus 
(m, 93, 117) mentions as forming a part of the fourteenth division 
of the tributary nations, occupied a section of Afghanistan not easy 
to define precisely, but presumably in the western or west-central 
region, as noted above (p 328, n 2) The territory of Paktyike m 
the thirteenth division (Hdt iii, 93 , cf m, 102 , iv, 44) and its 
people, the Paktyes (Hdt 'vii, 67), are to be located within the 
borders of the land now called Afghanistan , but whether the name 
IS to be regarded as a tnbal designation of the Afghans in general, 
and as surviving in the teim Pakhtu or Pashtu applied to their 
language, is extiemely doubtful® 

Finally, for the sake of completeness, it may be noted that 
India appears as one of the hmits of the Persian Empiie under 
Daiius in the apocryphal Greek version of the Book of Ezra known 
as I Esdias The passage (iii, 1-2) runs as follows ‘ Now King 
Darius made a great feast unto all his subjects, and unto all 
that were born in his house, and unto all the princes of 
Media and of Persia, and to all the satraps and captains and 
governors that were under him, from India unto Ethiopia, m 
the bundled twenty and seven provinces*.’ Inasmuch, however, as 
the apologue of the Thiee Pages, in which this reference is 
embodied, seems to be subsequent to the age of Alexander, we 
must regard the passage as merely a general tradition concerning 

> Cf Marquart, UnUrsuch z Gesch v Eran, ii, 176, Sarre and Herzfeld, op eit 
p 31 

* So Marquart, op eit ii, 140-142, but consult Sarre and Herzfdd, op ett p. 253 
Thomas, JRA S 1906, p 191, n 1, suggests reading KaTriooi (of Capisa, p 832, 
above) for Kda-rioi 

» Consult Marquart, qp eit n, 171-180, Sane and Herzfeld, qp cit pp 26-27, 
Ed Meyer, Persia, m Eneyclop Bnt , 11th ed , xxi, 203 , Dames, Afghanistan, in 
Encyelop o/ Islam, i, 149-160 

* Cf also the paraphrase in Josephus, Jewish Antiquities, xi, 3, 2 (66), and the 
passages from Esther cited below, p 840, n 3 
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the extent of the Aclmemenian Enipne witliont insisting niion tlie 
chronological allusion to Dai ms P. 

For the reign of Xerxes (106-405 nc) the conlinuanrc of the 
Persian doinination in Northern India is piovcd 1)}' the presence 
of an Indian contingent, consisting of both infantiy and cavalry, 
among the tioops from subject nations diaun upon by that 
monarch to augment the vast aim} of Asiatics nhich he marshalled 
to invade Greece Ilciodotus (vii, 05) dcsciibcs the cfiuipincnt of 
the Indian infantiy as follows ‘The Indians, clad in garments 
made of cotton, cariied bona of cane and ai rows of cane, the latter 
tipped with non; and thus accoutred the Indians ncro inarshallcd 
under the command of Phaina'/athics, son of Ailabafc'*.’ It is 
M’orth rcmaiking, perhaps, that the commander of these forces, as 
shown by his name, nas a Persian Regal ding the Indian cavalry 
Hciodotus (vii, 86) says that the} ucrc ‘aimed uith the same 
equipment as in the case of the infanti}, but they brought riding- 
hoi ses and chariots, the latter being di au n b} hoi scs and u ild nsscsV 

It may be observed, moi cover, that a number of the tubes uho 
inhabited the Iiido-Iraniaii boidcrland in the time of Darius (see 
above, pp 327-8, 338) ucie icprcscntcd in the host of Xerxes ns 
well, namely the Bactiians, Sakai, Ar(c)ioi, Gandarioi, Dadikai, 
Kaspioi, Saiangai, Pakt}c8, cccup}ing the Afghan region, and the 
Mykoi of Baluchistan (Hdt vii, 64-08) On the u hole, therefore, 
we may conclude that the eastern domain of the Persian Empire 
was much the same in its extent under Xeixcs in 480 li.c. as it 
had been in the reign of his gicat father® 

The period following the defeat of the Pcisian arms under 
Xerxes by Greece marks the beginning of the decadence of the 
Achaemenian Empire For this reason it is easy to undersUind why 
theic was no forwaid movement on Pcisia’s part in India, even 
though the Iiruiian sway in that tciritoiy cnduicd for a century 
and longei. Among other pi oofs of this close and continued 
connexion may be mentioned the fact that Ctesias, who was 
resident physician at the Peisian court about the beginning of the 
fourth century B.O, could hardly have wiittcn his Indica without 
the information he must have received regarding India from 

' Soo tbo note on this pnssngo by B A Cook, in Apocypha anti Ptemlrpigrapltn of 
the Old Testament, cd Charles, i, 29, Oxford, 101!) 

* As a matter of onriosity it may bo noted that Herodotus (\ii, 187) says that an 
immense number of Indian dogs followed the army of Xerxes in his Greoinn invasion 

» Later Jewish tradition has the same formulaic description for the empire of Xerxes 
(Ahasuerus) as for that of Harms (of p 339, above) , thus in tbo Book of Esther r 1 
(of also Till, 9), Xerxes is styled ‘Ahasuerus which reigned from India even un’to 
Ethiopia, over an hundred and seven and twenty provinces ' 
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envoys sent as tribute-bearers to the Great King or from Persian 
officials who visited India on state business, as well as from his 
intercourse ivith travellers and tiaders of the two countries^ If 
the work of Ctesias on India had been preserved in full, and not 
merely in the epitome by Photius and in fragmentary citations 
by other authors, we should be better informed to-day as to Persia's 
control over Indian territory during the penod under consideration* 
The fact, however, that this domination prevailed even to the 
end of the Achaemenian sway in 330 B 0 is fuithermoie proved by 
the call which Darius III, the last of the dynasty, was able to issue 
to Indian troops when making his final stand at Arbela to resist 
the Greek invasion of Persia by Alexandei Accoiding to Aman 
(A 9 iab III, 8, 3-6), some of the Indian forces were grouped ivith 
their neighbouis the Bactrians and with the Sogdians undei the 
command of the satrap of Bactna, whereas those who were called 
‘mountainous Indians’ followed the satrap of Arachosia The 
Sakai appeared as independent allies under their leader Mauakes 
These fiontier troops were supplemented by a small force of 
elephants ‘ belonging to the Indians who lived this side of the Indus ’ 
Emphasis may be laid anew on the fact that the sphere of 
Persian influence in these early times can hardly have reached 
beyond the realm of the Indus and its affluents We may assume, 
accoidingly, that when Alexandei 1 cached the river Hyphasis, the 
ancient Vipa9 and modern Be^, and was then forced by his own 
generals and soldiers to start upon his retreat, he had touched the 
extreme eastern limits of the Peisian domain, over which he had 
tnnmphed throughout* The interesting articles by Dr D B Spoonei 
in the tTour HAS for 1915 (pp 63-89, 405-455), entitled 
The Zoroasti lan Penod of Indian History, make the strongest 
possible plea for a far wider extension of Persian influence upon 
India in the early histone period. While scholars are fiilly agreed 
to allow for the geneial and far-reaching theory of Persian influence, 
they have not found themselves prepared to accept many of the 
hypotheses put forward in Dr Spooner’s two articles, as the 
cnticisms which succeeded their publication show* 

1 In this connexion compaie M'Cnndle, Ancient India as described by Ktesias, 
pp 3-4, London, 1882, noting certain details, for example, in §§ 3-7 

^ The extant remains of the Indica are to be found in Ctesiae Fragmenta, ed 
C Muller, pp 79-105 (m his edition oi Herodotus, Pans, 1844} 

'' For the situation, see Chapter xt, pp 372-3, and refer to the map 
i V A Smith, BAS 1916, pp 800-802 , Keith, j6id 1916, pp 138-143, Thomas, 
tbtd pp 362-366, ‘Nimrod,’ T/ie Modern Bcwiew, Calcutta, 1916, pp 372-376,490-498, 
697-bOO 
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Witli ilio downfall of tlio Achacmcnmn rule before the ojislaiigbt 
of the conqucior fiom Maccdon ends the fust cliaj)tcr in the story 
of the relations between India and Pcisia It belongs clsenlieio 
to indicate those Minch existed undci (he* snccessoisof Alexander, 
under the Parthian and Sassanian sovcicigns, and doMii through 
Muhammadan times, until, in the eighteenth centui}’, a I’ci^iian 
invader like Nadir Shfdi could carry olT the l*cacock Tin one of the 
Mughals and deck his croMii Mith the Koh-i-Nfir. 

Ancient PimsiAN Coins in Imha 

Whal^vcr M’cro the actual limits of Persian poMcr in India, it 
IS ccitain that Mithin these limits the monc> of the Pcisian kings 
must have been ciiircnk At the sanie time it is not cas} to 
Bup])oit the gencial Htatenieiit by definite facts Piopeily autlicn- 
ticated recoids of finds aic Mitiially unlciioMii. Noi can over- 
much reliance be jilaccd on deductions diauii fiom the occiiirciicc 
of individual specimens in collections that ha\c been foiiiied in 
North-M'estciii India. Ucfoic the consti action of the Ilii‘<siari 
raihvays in Cciitial Asia the uaifs and sliajs of coiiimcice, like 
gold and silver coins from Buklifua ainl Khoiasrm, natiinilly 
drifted over the mountain-passes of Afghani^laii into the Punjab 
as the nearest profitable inaikct Once the> bad aimed tlieie, 
hoMcvcr, the dcaleis into M’hosc hands the} came mcic free to 
assign to them the that seemed most likelj to enhance 
their price, a circumstance that icndeis it dillicult to a])))iaisc the 
value of the scanty ciidcncc mailable. For leasons that Mill 
piescntly appear, the tM’o iirecious metals can best bo considcicd 
separately. 

Tlio standard gold coin of Ancient Pcisia m'os the daric, mIiicIi 
boro upon the obvoiso afignio of the Gieat King hastening 
through his dominions, aimed M’lth boM' and speai , and upon 
the reverse an irregular oblong incuse It Mcighcd about 1.30 
grains (0*42 grammes), and M-as in all piobability fust minted bv 
Darius Hystaspes, the monarch who was responsible lor adding 
the valley of the Indus to the cmpiio. Fiom its iiifanc^’, theic- 
fore, the daiic would have ready access to the country beyond the 
Hindu Kush. At the same time thci c m’us an important economic 
reason which would militate against its extensive circulation in 
these regions Gold was abundant tlicie, so abundant that for 
many centuries its value relatively to silver was oxtraoidinarily 
low. There are grounds for believing that during the pciiod of 
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the Persian dominion the ratio was no higher than 1 8, as com- 
pared with the norm of 1 13 3 maintained by the impenal mmt 
Such darics as made their way thither would thus constitute 
an artificially inflated currency, and would tend to be exported 
again on the earhest possible opportumty There was no tempta- 
tion to accumulate them, when they could be exchanged elsewhere 
for silvei at so very substantial a profit The conclusion here 
suggested is fully borne out by the actual phenomena. Persian 
gold has nevei been discovered in any quantity in India, the 
hoards of ‘darics’ sometimes said to have been found in the 
eighteenth century can be shown to have consisted of Gupta coins 
Isolated examples have, indeed, been picked up sporadically , the 
daric reproduced on PI I, 1, is fiom the Cunningham Collection 
But it IS significant that in no single instance do these bear 
countermarks or any other indication that could possibly be inter- 
preted as suggestive of a prolonged Indian sojourn 

The corresponding silver coinage consisted of sigloi or shekels, 
twenty of which were equivalent to a danc. They had a Tnn xiim im 
weight of 86 45 giains (5 6 grammes), and had the same types as 
the gold (PI I, 2, 3) Stglot are fiequently offered for sale by 
Indian dealers, and it is a reasonable inference that they are 
fairly often disinterred from the soil of India itself That is 
precisely v'hat might be expected from the working of economic 
law The relative cheapness of gold would act hke a lodestone 
Silver coins from the west would flow into the country freely, and 
would remain in active circulation At one time confirmation 
seemed to be provided by the surviving stgloi Many of them — 
including, it should be added, a veiy large proportion that are not 
directly of Indian provenance — are distingmshed by the presence of 
peculiar countermarks which were thought to have their closest 
analogy on the square-shaped pieces of silver that constitute the 
oldest native coinage of India^ llie punch-marks on the native 
Indian coins (PI I, 4, 5) appear to have been affixed partly by 
the local authonty of the district in ivhich the money was used, 
but to a much larger extent by the merchants or moiiey-changere 
through whose hands it passed The practice was plainly designed 
to obviate the necessity for repeated weighing As this advantage 
would be as pronounced in the case of the sigloi as in the case of 
the indigenous issues, it would not have been suiprismg to find that 
they had been subjected to similar treatment M Babelon has, 


^ Bapson, J R A S 1895, pp 865 ff. 
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however, expressed the vicAv that tlic piinch-inarkcd mglox should, 
as a rule, be associated Mith Lycia, Painphylia, Cilicia, and Cyprus. 
And it must be admitted that the icsults of the most recent 
investigation^ rathci tend to bear out his opinion The resemblance 
to the Indian punch-maiks remains notcuoithy, but pi oof of 
absolute identity is lacking. 

> Hill, .r//s 1910, pp 12/; rr. 
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CHAPTER XV 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


In the fourth century BO theie is a sudden rift in the mists 
which envelop the ancient history of India. The regions disclosed 
are the Habul Valley, the foothills through which the Five Rivers 
come down into the plains of the Punjab, the plains themselves, 
and the lower couise of the Indus The country, as we see it, is 
held paitly by a number of independent tribes, governed by their 
own headmen and owning the authority of no kmg But this 
pnmitive aristociatic type of community is holding its own with 
diflSculty against another type of government, the monarchic In 
parts of the country principalities have been fonned nnder des- 
potic rajas, and between the different elements a struggle with 
varying vicissitudes is going on The lajas are fighting to extend 
their authority over the free tribes and the fiee tribes are fighting 
to repel the rajas The rajas are also fighting amongst themselves, 
and mutual jealousies lead to pohtic alliances accoiding to the 
necessities of the moment, we divine in this little world a conflict 
and shifting of antagonistic groups such as we can follow on a 
larger scale in the histoiy of Europe It is into this world that the 
Western mvader plunges in 326 B o 

About ten miles noith-west from where Rawalpindi now stands 
stood, in the fourth centuiy B o , the city of Taksha 9 ila (Taxila), 
long eminent among the cities of India as a great seat of learn- 
ing In the year 327 it was the capital of a raja, whose principality 
lay between the Indus and its tributary the Jhelum (the ancient 
Vitasta, the Hydaspes of the Gieeks)^ Like Rawalpindi to-day, 

1 Althongh the courses of the great nvers of the Punjab have greatly changed m 
historical times and are still changing, their names may be traced with certamty from 
the Age of the Bigveda down to the present day Those which ore chiefly important 
in the history of Alexander’s Indian campaign are 
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Tak 8 lm 9 ila. guarded tlic chief gale of India fioni the noifch-A^csfc. 
it Mas the fiist gient Indian citj'atMhich niorcliants mIio had come 
do-wn the Kabul Valle) and crossed the Indus about Attock an ived, 
till ee days’ journey beyond the i iver. Its ruler m ns the fint among 
the kings of the Punjab to hcai an} tidings uhich might come 
doMTi from the highlands of Afghanistan of c\cnls happening 
behind those ti emendous mountain n alls. For many generations 
noM' the Punjab miisthaic had home knowledge of nhat nent on 
in the dominions of the King of Kings Foi the Peisian Einpiic 
founded tno ccntuiics betoic by Cyiiis had been a linger realm 
than had cicr, so far as mc kiion, existed in the uorld undci the 
hand of one man, and the powci and gloi} of the man nho lalcd 
it> the splendour of Ecbatana and Pcisepolis, must haic been 
carried b} fame oi’cr the ncighboiii nig land's 

The lajas of Taksha^ilfi must Ihcicfoic have long lent an cai 
to the lumbling of uaib and icbellions uliich came acioss the 
Mcstcin iiiouutaius T!ic} ma} indeed haio knoMii next to nothing 
of M’hat MCiit on at the luithci cxliomitics of the Pcisian Empire, 
foi the same icahii mIiicIi at its iilniost extension castuaid touched 
the Indus i cached at its other end the Aegean and Black Seas, 
and the gicat nioiiaichic Emiiircs of the cast aic conglomerations 
too loosely oigainscd foi the tlouble^ of one pioiince to be neces- 
sarily felt in the more distant ones The Indian princes may 
therefore have been ignoiant of the fact that the Pci^ian king at 
the othci end of his icahn had conic into contact Mith a singular 
people settled in a quantity of little icpubhcs oicr the southcrii 
pait of the Balkan Peninsula, along the coasta of Asm Minoi, and 
ill the intermediate islands, the people Mhom the Pcisiaiis called 
collectively Yavanas (lonians) Wo do not knou uhether it oicn 
produced any considerable shock on the banks of the Indus, ulicn 
a centuiy and a half before 331 bc the Pcisiaii king had led his 
annies to disaster in the land of tlio Yavanas, although those 
armies included Indian tiibcsincn torn by Pcisian oflicers fioni the 
fiontior lulls, ivliose bones Mere destined to find their last icstiiig- 
place on the field of Plataea thousands of miles auay. Of the long 
struggle ivhicli iveiit on foi genoiations aftci that between the 
Yavana republics, especially the one called Athens, and the w estern 
satraps of the Great King perhaps no rumour was brought dow’n 
the Kabul valley to Taksha 9 ila, 

But in 334 bo and the followdiig yeais the struggle bctw’cen 
Persia and the Yavanas took a turn wdiich iiiiist have made talk 
even in the palaces and baKaais of the Punjab Tlie Indian 
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princes leaint that a Yavana king had ansen in the utmost West 
strong enough to drive the Great King fiom las throne It maj' 
be that the western pi evinces, Asia Minor and Egypt, were torn 
away in 334, 333 and 332 b 0 by the invader without yet hi inging 
the Indian princes to realise that so huge a fact in the world as the 
Persian Empire was about to vanish But there can have been no 
mistaking the magnitude of the catastrophe, when Daiius III was 
flying northward for his life, when Alexandei had occupied the 
central seats of government and set Persepolis on fire (330 B.C ) 
If this man from the West was going to claim the whole heritage 
of the Achaemeuian kings, that would make him the neighbour of 
the pimces of India It must have been a conceni to the raja of 
Taksha 9 ila and his fellow-kings to learn m what direction the 
victorious Yavana host would move next And m fact the tidings 
came before long that it was moving nearer "When the ivmtei of 
330 fell, it was encamped m Seistan, and with the spiing moved to 
the uplands which to-day constitute the southern pai t of Afghani- 
stan Here the aive-struck inhabitants, Pashtus pi obably, ancestors 
of the modern Afghans, saw the Euiopean sti angers set about a 
work which indicated a resolve to make themselves at home for all 
time m these lauds won by their spear They saw them begin to 
construct a city after the manner of the Yavanas at a point com- 
manding the roads , and when the rest of the host had gone onward, 
there a body of Europeans remamed, established behind the fresh- 
built walls If we may judge by analogies, some thousands of the 
native people were induced by force or persuasion to settle side by 
side with them in the new city It was only one of the chain of 
cities which maiked the track of conquering Hellenism Like 
many of the others, this too was given the name of the conqueror 
In the speech of the Greeks it was Imown as Alexandria-among- 
the-Arachosians To-day we call it Kandahai 

A mountain baiiier still sepaiated the Yavana host at Kandahar 
in the summer of 329 from the Kabul valley, that is to say, from the 
river system of the Indus And it would seem that, hen the passes 
filled with the first winter snows, the Yavanas had not yet crossed it 
But the aimy led by Alexander was one which defied oidmaiy 
obstacles In winter^ under circumstances that made regular pro- 
visioning impossible, by exti aordmary endurance® it pushed through 
the lulls and descended into the Kabul valley Tlie pimces of the 
Punjab might feel that the outlandish host stood indeed at the door 

' Tiri nXtidSot Sifftv, Strabo, xv, 0 725 

> Diod xvn, 82, Cott vii, 3, 12 
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But Alexander, having reached the Kubnl valley in the m inter 
of 32n-n, did not make an imnicdiato ad\ ance upon India Beyond 
the inonntain range A\hich foims the northcin hide of the valley, 
the Uindn Knsh, lay the cxticinc pioMncc'i of the old Persian 
Empn c towauls the noith-cast. — Bactria (whose name still 8nrvi\cs 
in the city of Balkli) and the connti} now called Bnlvliaia Not 
only wcie these pio'iinccs still nnsnbdncd, but tlic Pcisian cause 
w’as upheld there by a prince of the old blood ro} al Alexander 
must beat down that opposition, before he could think of in- 
vading India lie waited theiefoic for the icst of the winter in 
the Kabul valley, till the spring should unblock the passes of the 
Hindu Kush And again licic the inhabitants saw the Europeans 
make pi epai ations for pciiuancnt scttlcnicnb At the foot of the 
Hindu Kush, whence three roads to Bactiia radiate^ on the site 
probably of the still existing village of Chankai, lose another 
Alexandria, Alcxandi la-undei -thc-Caiicasiis In support of the 
Yavana colony to be left in this town, other little ‘'Cttlcincnts w ere 
established at points a da) ’s join nc) otV in w hat w ei e hcnccfoi th to 
be Greek tow ns , Cai tana, noted for the rectangular precision 
■with which its walls wcic traced out (modem Begiam. accoiding 
to Cunningham) and Cadrusi (Koi atas ?) ai c names gn cn us In 
this case w'c liavc an cxpiess statement that 70l)() of the people of 
the land were to bo iiicoi porated as citi/ens of the new towns with 
those of Alcxandci’s iiiei cenarius who c.ircd to hcttle in this 
legion 2800 miles aw a) fiom then old home-. Another new 
city, or old city tiaiisfoimcd with a new Gicek name, Nicaea, 
occupied apiiarcntly some site between Alexandria and the Kabul 
river*. 

As soon as the snow was melted enough to make the Khawak 
Pass practicable, the Yavana aimy ti ailed up the Panjshir ^nllc) *, 
leaving little bodies of Euiopcans behind it to hold the Kabul 
valley under a Pei^ian satiap and a Macedonian cj)islopos The 
main body of the aimy once moic contended with the haidships of 


> Cnnmngham, Anetf lit Orography, ft 21 

* Diod xvii, 83 , Curt vii, 3, 23, according to tho mi Ima * vi! miUibUR Bcmornm 
Maccdonum ’ Hcdickc in tho Toubiicr text amends this, perhaps too boldly, ns ' mi 
millibuB subnotarum nationnm ’ 

* Tho diBouBBions of Dr 'Vincent Smith and of Sir Thomnn Hnldich ns to tho site 

of Nioaca — the former puts it nt Jnliiltibiid and tho latter nt Kabul — aro ininlidatcd by 
tho fact that Nicncn, if wo follow Arrian, wob not on tho iivcr Kabul nt all Alexander 
from l^icacn advances towards tho Kabul, a^iKi/tcrot "SiKalai ^’*'1 rhv 

Ku^rjva, iv, 22, 6 Mr M'Onndlo curiously omits tho words in his translation Not 
Nicnea, but some place on tho way to tho nvor Kabul, was whero tho army uns dnidod 

* Holdich, Qates of India, p 88 
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a passage over the high ridges and disappeared to the northwards. 
During the foUomng twelve months (May 328 to May 327) such 
news of it as reached India showed that the Yavana king still pre- 
vailed against all enemies. As far as the Syi‘ Daria (Jaxartes) the 
peoples of Eastern Iran were broken before him. In the early 
spring of 327 he was again moving to the south. 

The raja of Taksha^ila must have realised at this juncture that 
a momentous choice lay before him. It may be that the idea of a 
common Indian nationality, in whose cause he and Ids brother 
kings might stand together against the stranger, did not even 
occm* to him : India was too large and too disunited for the mind 
to embrace it as a unity. But he might well tremble for his own 
poAver, if this neAV resistless deluge came bursting into the land. 
On the other hand it might perhaps be turned to his account. His 
policy Avas largely governed by his antagonism to the rival prince 
of the Paurava* house (Porus), Avho ruled on the other side of the 
Hydaspes (Jhelum). The Pam'ava was indeed a neighbour to be 
dreaded. He is described to us as a man of gigantic and poAverful 
build, a Avarrior-chief, such as in an unsettled Avorld extends his 
poAver by aggressive ambition and proud courage. He had con- 
ceived the idea of building up for himself a gi’eat kingdom, and he 
AVas the man to realise it. He had already made an attempt to 
crush the free tribes to the east, pushing his advance even beyond 
the Hydraotes (Ravi), in alliance Avith the raja of the Abhisara 
country (corresponding roughly with the Punch and Naoshera 
districts in Kashmir) and with many of the free tribes Avhom he 
had di’aAvn into vassalage swelling lus ai’my, although the resist- 
ance he there encountered from the Kshatriyas^ had made him 
temporarily give backl His hand had perhaps also reached west- 
Avard across the Hydaspes into the country which the raja of 
Takshacila considered his OAvn\ It might Avell seem to the raja of 
Takshagila that, threatened on the one side by the Paurava and on 
the other side by the European invader, his safest course lay in 
allying himself with the European, riding on the crest of the Avave 
that Avould sAveep his rival to destruction. 

And yet the European host which had emerged out of the 
unknoAvn West to shatter the Persian Empire may have appeared 
too unfamiliar and incalculable a poAver to make the decision easy. 

* Paurava is a title denoting the chief of the Purus, a tribe known in Vedio times 
(u. swp. Chapter rv, pp. 82 f.). 

® In Greek Kathaioi, see Lassen, vol. n, p. 167. The general designation of the 
warrior caste seems to be applied in this case to a particular people. 

^ Arrian v, 22. * See Anspach, note 125, 
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But, if the r.lja hcsitiiicd, Ins son Ainbhi (Oinphis)* had a clear 
opinion as to what tho situation rcquiicd lie pressed Ids father 
to place Ins principalil.y at the Ya\ana king's disposal While 
Alexander was still in Bukhaia, Ainbhi began to ncgoli.ite on his 
own account En\o).s iioin TaksluK^Mla made their way o\er the 
ridges of the Hindu Kush. They wcic charged with the message 
that Ambhi was ready to inaich by Alexander’s side against any 
Indians w’ho might lelusc to .submit. Tims tho European, at his 
tiist airi\al at tho Gates of India, found India divided against 
itself. It was tho hand of an Indian prince, which unban ed the 
door to the nnadcr 

The summer ol .‘127 KC was almost come- befoie tho hillmcn of 
tho Hindu Kush saw the Ya\ann aimy le-ajipeai on the iidges, 
cross probablj b} tho Knshan I'nss’’, and stieam down to the new' 
Alexandria. The satiap who had been left lieic was found to 
have done badly, and Alexander appointed another in his place, 
Tyiiespes, a Pcisian like his piedeccs-soi The population of the 
city was enlarged by di. awing in moie of the people of the land 
and settling down thcic moic war-woin Kniopcan \etei‘an8 Tho 
w'oik of making a city of Gioek hpo had icallj onl} been begun, 
and a Macedonian of high lank, Nicanoi*, was now appointed to 
see it cai i icd tin oiigh. 

The aimy mo^od on fiom Alcxandna to Nicaca, whore Alex- 
ander saciificcd to tho Gicck goddess Athena. I''iom Nicaca he 
sent on a hciald to the i.lia of Takshacila and tho native princes 
west of the Indus to meet him in tho Kabul Valle} We know of 
one Indian chief, (^a^ignpta (Sisikottos), ahead} in the conqueror’s 
tram. His had been probably some little Inll-slatc on the slopes 
of tho Hindu Kush, whence ho had gone two }can since, to help 
the Iranians in Bactiia against Alexandei. Vlicn then cause was 
lost, he had gone ovci to the European Messengers now summoned 
tho other chieftains of tho lower Kabul Valley to meet thcii over- 
loid. At Taksha9ila too mcsseiigcis appealed with the summons. 
And the luja, acting on the policy w’hicli his son had espoused 
80 decisively, rose up to obey. 

Encamped in tho Kabul Valley at some place not named the 
raja of Taksha9ilri saw the liost destined for the invasion of his 
mothei-land. It numbeied, at the low’cst estimato, from tiveiity” 


^ Seo Sjlvam L6vi m Journal Anatigue, S'"* Sdno xr (1800), p 234 f 
* ’E(iljKoyrot roO ijpos, Arr iv, 22, 8 


® Strabo XV, 0 697, Ounnmglmm, ancient Oco(7rap7iy, p 26 
* Dr Vincont Smith (Early History of India, 8r<l edition, p 49) 
in identifying this Nioanor with tho son of Panuonio ’ 


seems to bo in error 
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fiNctofljirtj tliou'snnd men’ — asttangclj compounded army, uhicli 
can Old} be called Einopcnn uith qualifi&ition Its strcngtli 
indeed consislcd in llie Maccdoiimii icgiiiients, stout yconicii and 
peasants cair^ing Hie long spcai of tlie Iica^} -aimed foot-soldici, 
and tioops of splendid]} disciplined ca\nlry diauii fiom the aris- 
tocracy of llio country, tlic ‘ Coiiipaiiioiis ’ of the national King 
European too ucic the tliou‘'auds of soldieis from the Gicck cities, 
sening ns mercenaries, on foot 01 iiioiintcd, and the contingents of 
scnn-baihaious liillmcn fiom the Balkans, Agiiancs and Thracians, 
sen nig ns light troops— slnigciv, jaiclinecrs, and bon men — nnnln- 
ablc for inouiitani uaifaic But mingled uith the Euiopeans 
uerc men of mail} nations Ilcie ueic troops of horscinen, repre- 
senting the chnnlr} of Iran, nliicli had folloned Alc\nndci from 
Bactria and beiond^ PaMitiis and men of the llnidn Kush nith 
their highland-in cd hor‘>cs^ Cciilml-Asialics who could iidc and 
shoot at the same time', and among the camp-follow cis one could 
find groups representing the oldci cii dilations of the world, 
PhoeincinTH ndieritnig an nnincniorial tradition of ship craft and 
trade, bron/cd Eg}ptians able to confiont the Indians with an 
nntiquit} still longci than their own 

'Ihcre was nothing lo aiicst this arm} between the point the} 
had now retched and the Indus The local chieftains had indi- 
cated their bubiniBsion All along the nuith sido of the Kabul 
howeter la} the hills, who^c inhabitants in then rock citadels, in 
the tnlIc}H of the Kfiiiai, the Paiykoin, and the Swat, weic un- 
schooled to recognise an otcilord, and ns picp.ircd to gne tiouble 
to ail} one who tried to incorporate them in an iinpciinl s} 8 tein ns 
their Pathaii siiccc‘" 5 ors of a latci da}. But it was not Alexander’s 
wa} to lca\c uii'-ubducd legions beside his road IIis nriii} there- 
fore broke up into two dit isioiis One, commanded b} IIc[)hacstion, 
the king’s friend, and Pcrdiccas, the pioudcst of the Mnccdoninii 
noble«, nio\ed to the Indus b} the most dncct loiitc This would 
pi obably nie.ni a 1 uute along the south bank of the Kfibiil, w hether 


* Tho jininliin In the niicionl loxli nro often nntrnulworthj The olimntc in the 
text iR Dflhrilel V, Cr/'ie/iifAfe i/er Ariei 7 «Ai»n»f (ISOO), \ol i, p 181 Aiicjnch (nolo 20), 
combining Arrinn, /nrf 10, 6 with DioJ x\ii, 95, rrctoiiH tho nrmj In tho Iviilml Valley 
at about 86,000 Dolbruck dcniiH that so largo an arny with the ncccs«ar} camp- 
followers coulil ha\o got aeroRS tho lllncln Kush This is a point for practical stratcgista 
Whether Plutarch's number {Alts 6(i) ib correct or not, ho does not saa, as 
Dr Vincent Smith, p 49, in/ulicrtcntl} quotes liirii, tiint Alexander enlered India 
nth 120,000 foot and 15,000 horse, but that AUxaiidir Itft India with that iiumbi.r 
Itcinforccments had been arming from tho West in tho ineaiitimc 
*Arrn,17, 8 » Ib 11, 8 * Ib. iv, 21, 1 
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tliioiigli tho actual Kliybcr Pass or not^; the otlicr, led by the king 
bimsclf, tin ned up into the hills. The tu o dii isions u ere to rejoin 
each other upon the Indus, llephacstion and Peidiccas, arri\ing 
there first, it i\ as calculated, uould have made all ju eparations for 
the passage of tho gioat in or. 

Tho Einopeans uho had followed Alexander so far into Asia 
now enteied tho legion in which the ai lines of the hhighsh operate 
to-day. At that season of the 3 cur" tho Inll-countiy must ha\o 
been bittcily cold, and piobably to some extent under snow. It 
was the same hill-countr} whose contours and tiacks and iiointsof 
vantage aio studied now b}’ IBiitish coinmandcis, the tough high- 
lander of the Balkans or of Cictc climbed and skiimishcd with 
bow’ and javelin 111 327 Jic where tho Scottish Inghlandci was to 
climb and skirmish with iiflc and bajonet two thousand two 
hundred years later And jet it is imiiossiblc to follow the track 
of Alexander ovei these hills w ith anj pi ecisioii. "We hear of little 
mountain towns stoimcd, of othcis abandoned b} their inhabitants. 
But then sites cannot be identified. One must howcicr note that 
at this point Alcxundci , in an cthnogiaplncal .sense, entered India, 
for these hills, whoso population at the present day is cither 
Afghan or Kafii, seem then to haic been posses-scd b\ Indian 
tubes. The A 9 vakas, as their name apjiarcntly was in their native 
speech, weic the fust Indian people to icccnc the brunt of the 
invasion*. The fighting seems to hai c been of exceptional ferocity. 
At one place, where Alexander was wounded, the whole popula- 
tion was put to the swoid At anolhei place we hear of a huge 
massacre, and 40,000 men taken captn c At a third place a body 
of Indians from the Puniab had come to help the local chieftain 
for hue. 'NVlien the towui capitulated, it was agieed that these 

> Dr Vincent Smith bujb that ho did not go the Kh>bcr and cito Sir Thomas 
Holdioh in support of tho assortion Sir TliomnB in hiB more recent book, Gatf^ 
of India (p 94), says that ho ' undoubtedly followed tho mam routo w Inch is suihcientl} 
well indicated m theso days as tho *' Khaibar ” ' 

^ M<rd Swr/iiit nXcidSui', Anstobulus ap Strabo xt, G. C91 

3 In tho Greek accounts a pcoplo called Aepasioi arc found in tho Choes (either tho 
Alishang or Eunar) Valloy and a pcoplo called AssakCnol in tho Snut Valley Both 
names are eupposed to ropreseut tho same Indian namo A 7 \nkn, connected with agia 
‘horse ’ If so, tho two Greek names may bo duo to local varieties of pronunciation, 
and it may bo noted that tho form Aspasioi would then approximate to Iranian spocoh, 
m whioh aspa is the equivalont of a^a Strabo, according to tho mss (xr, G 691, 
G 698), calls tho Aspasioi Hypasioi, this is often emended in modem texts to 
Hippasioi, on tho supposition that tho Greeks know their hippos to bo tho etymological 
equivalent of aspa and attempted a translation This is extremely unlike the Greek 
way in those matters Tho confusion is made worse by another pcoplo called Astakenoi 
appearing in tho Pushknlavatl region, whoso name is supposed not to bo oonneoted 
etymologically with that of their neighbours, tho Assakenoi 
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mercenaries should transfer their services to Alexander They 
encamped on a httle hill apart There, as they talked together, it 
seemed to them a horrible thing that they should maich ivith the 
Yavanas against their oivn people They determined to slip away, 
when night fell, and make acioss the hills for home But when 
night fell, they found the hill beset on all sides with the soldiers 
of Alexander, for some one had betrayed their design The 
Macedonians suffered none of them to live till morning^ 

The town with which this incident is connected the Greeks call 
Massaga We know only that it was situated east of the Guraeus 
nver and apparently not far from the stream The resistance 
which the easternmost branch of the hill-people, those called by 
the Greeks Assakenoi, offered to the invader seems to have been 
concentrated at this place All these tribes, as far as the Indus, 
recognised as overlord a chief whom the Greeks call Assakenos 
His organisation for defence included an alliance with the king of 
the Abhisara country beyond the Indus, who sent contingents to 
his support^. Assakenos had himself taken command at Massaga, 
and fell theie, struck by a missile from one of the European siege- 
machines® His mother and daughter were left in the enemies’ 
hands*, but it was not among Alexander’s faults to foil in chivalry 
to the women whom wai put at his mercy® 

The loot lu cattle in these regions was enormous, and we are 
told that a herd of the finest animals was actually given by Alex- 
ander into the charge of drovers who were to drive them all the 
way from the Ebndu Kush to Macedonia. A town called by the 
Gieeks Angaeon, which apparently commanded the road between 
the Kunar and the Panjkora Valleys, was selected for recolonisa- 
tion — a number of war-worn Europeans and a number of the native 
people were to form the population, as m similar cases before. 

One cunous incident reheves the story of blood-shed. Some- 
where among these hills* — ^probably on the lower spurs of the 


^ Arr IV, 27, Diod xvn, 84, Plut Alex 69, Polyaen Strateg iv, 3, 20 
2 Arr rv, 27, 7 * ^ it, 27, 2 ‘Ait iv, 27, 4 

* A strange stoiy is given by Jnetm, xn, 7, 10, that it was the wife of Assakenos who 
fell into Alexander’s hands and that he had a son by her, who afterwards became king 
of the Indians (I) (cf Cnrtius, vni, 10, 36) It may be that the story was concocted in 
later times in the interests of some petty king of this region, who wished to estabhsh 
a claim to be descended from Alexander That is a claim which is still common in 
the Indian frontier hills 

‘ Holdich m discnssmg the site of Nysa {Oates of India, p 122) gives a mis- 
translation of Aman Aman does not say that Alexander ' then entered ’ that part 
of the country, bnt that somewhere m the country which Alexander had already 
traversed there was a place called Nysa 
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I'^^liree-pcalced Koli-i-Mor — dwelt .a people who told the Yavanas, 
“or so the invaders understood them, that the}' ivei c descendants of 
** the western people W’ho had come into those parts w ith their god 
Dionysus, for Dion 3 ’Sus, the Gieeks behoved, had gone conqueiing 
acioss Asia, at the head of his reielleis, in the old heioic da}8 
The Gieeks always expenoncod a keen joy of recognition, when 
they could connect foreign things with the figures of their own 
legends, and they woio delighted with the suggestion The asson- 
ance of names lent itself immediately to confirm the thcorj’ ns 
usefiilly as it docs to coiifiim the ad\ciitnioiis ppcciilatioiis of 
modem aichaoologists In the legend the name ISNsa was speciallj 
eonnected with Dionysus— it was the name of his iiiirso oi of the 
place w’lieie he was boin or of his hoh hill — and the name of this 
little town in the Hindu Kush, as it was pionounccd tn Alexander, 
had a snnilai sound. Again the legend said that Dioinsiis had 
been boin fiom the thigh (mZtos) of Zens, and a iieighboiiriiig 
summit, the Gieeks disco%eied, was ealled Menu 'What could be 
cleaiei* And when they saw the sacied plants of the god, the 
vine and ivj', lunning wild oier the mountain, ns they know them 
at homo\ no doubt could bo Iclt. iModcin tunellcis ha^c come 
upon ceitain fair Kafir tubes in this region, whoso religious pro- 
cessions with music and dancing ha\c a Bacclmnahan look, and 
the Nysacans discovcied by Alexander, they suggest, maj have 
been the aiicestois of these Kafiis, their pioccssions iiia} have led 
the Gieeks to connect them with Dionjsus This is jioisiblc, but 
in the Greek books we hear nothing of the N^sacans going in 
procession It is the ^lacedonian soldicis themselves, who wreathe 
thou heads with ivy and langc the hills in ecstasy, calling on the 
god by his sacied names, as then people had done fiom old time 
on the woody spins of the Balkans Ilostihties nt any rate, 
with these interesting kinsmen could not bo thouglit of, and the 
‘Kysaeans’ w'eie themselves prcpaicd to act in chai actor, three 
bundled of them on their mountain hoiscs joined the aimj of the 
Yavaua king and followed him to battle in the plains of the Punjab 
Whilst Alexander w'as fighting in the valleys to the north of 
the Kabul, the other division of the Macedonian army under 
Hephaestion and Perdiccas, accompanied by the ifija of Taksha^ilri, 
made its way along the Kabul to the Indus It may have been 
through the Khyber Pass that, one day in the cold weather season 
at the end of 327 or beginning of 326 b c., the glitter of strange 
speai-s, long hues of mailed men, were seen emerging into the 

* Iloldich, Gates of India, p 133. 
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aiidriiunder-the-Cancasus, The new satrapy, wlio=c ofi.tial nanic 
,ye do not know, hut which can he most courementh desenbed e- 
India-westrof-the-Indus, got fonts governor a Xicanor pro.iahly 
the same man who had been left a few months before to su])enDtc'nd 
thebuildmg of Alexandna The knng himself came down to pBih- 
kalavafiat the lower end of the Gnraeus (now usually called the 
Snat) valley, which was not in a position, after the defeat of its i 
to offer any resistanca He set a Macedonian garrison in the toim 
under an officer named Fhihp 

But the effective occupation of the lower Kabul vallej bj the 
Yavanas reqmred still more to be done. The dm^ion of licplnes- 
tion had meantime fortified and garrisoned a place the Grecl s call 
Orobatis, and Alexander, accompanied by two Indian chieftains 
‘Cophaeus’ and ‘Assagetes’*, moved about to take possession of 
various smdl towns between Poshicalavati and the Indus. IJnt 

‘ One gness u ftat Hus represante the Sansknl pioj-r nana Ha..-, . 
pio aWe one ,B that rt ,s short for Aahtakarnja, hng cf L A b.la^ 

^spach roggesta, p 65, note 200, that Cophaens-rS.a o‘ ih. « i 

Pnshkala near the Cophen, and AKagetes=theT«Lf rt^ ” 

raja failed m Mascasal. ^ Acaltmoi (sc-aceor of tl* 
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one great labour remaincfl Tlic reduction of a certain mountain 
citadel, wliicli crowned Alexandcr'H MOik duiiiig tliat ^\intci, 
always seemed to the Giccks the gicat glorj of the campaign 
Tlie Gieek books described the siege and stoiining at gieatci 
lengtli tbaii any oilier episode in tliis legion 'Jlie stor^ uas 
started that lleiacles bad attempted to stoim that \ciy lock and 
faded Unfoi tunatclj’, it lias so fai been impossible to fit tbc 
Greek description of Aoinus to any locky bcigbt noted in tbc 
countiy to-day K 

Aoinus, we are told, uas not far from tbc modem And) ; it mus 
a great isolated mass of lock, GO/O feet bigli, Hat on tbc top uitb 
precipitous sides, uliicb on the soutli nent donn stiaigbt to the 
river Indus. On tbc summit ncic woods and watersjnings and 
fields ivbose cultivation could keep a tbousand men cmplojcd 
It seems plain that an object of tins kind can liatdly liaic escaped 
modern geogiapbcis in scaicb of ik Tbc infcicncc is tliat some 
particulars in tlie Greek account aie due to imagination But 
wlien once we begin to turn it so as to suit tbc actual topo- 
graphy, it depends on a iiioie or Ic'ss aibitraiy selection winch 
particulais we eliminate and winch we ictaiii There is at any 
rate no reason to doubt that tbc final conquest of tins mountain 
region did involve the reduction of some cvccptionallj strong 
rock-citadel, in which fiigilncs of the defeated tubes made a last 
stand. The citadel, when taken, was bold for Alexander by a 
garrison under tbc Indian 9 a 9 igupta The capture of Aoinus liad 
to be followed by another short c\])cdition fuilber up into tbc 
hills, in pursuit ot the flying dcfciidcis of the fortress TIic} were 
led by the brother of the Assakenian chief killed in Massaga^ and 
had with them a held of fifteen war-elephants To the Greeks the 
idea of getting hold of these animals, so strange and wondciful to 
them, of whose value in battle they had piobably foinicd an even 
exaggerated notion, made their pursuit the moi e eagci . The hills 
were deserted befoi e them, and Alexandci pushed on as far as a 
town which the Gieek books call Dyi ta It was found cmiity of in- 
habitants Alexander learnt that the fugitive pi nice was dead by 
the evidence of his severed head, brought by some hillnien one day 
into camp. He had fallen a victim to some hostile tribe or to his 
own followers Two bodies of light troops w'cre detached to scour 
the hills yet further, and Alexander himself turned back with the 

> Sco the note in Vincent Smitli, pp 60, 61 

- Arr IV, 30, 6 , Diod xvn, 8G, Curt viii, 12, 1 Ilm name in variouely e>iun as 
Aphrikcs, Aphicos, Ericcs in dilTorent texts 
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rest of his division to the Indus Some natives of the region were 
caught by the Macedonians on tlieir way They reported that the 
fugitives from Aornus and the people of the hills had escaped into 
the country of Abhisara, whose laja was watching the progress of 
the Yavanas with a doubtful mind. As for the elephants, they 
had turned them loose in the country bordering the Indus, more 
swampy m those days than it is now^ An elephant hunt accord- 
ingly followed, Alexander had already, with his quick inteiest m 
new things and his Macedonian sporting propensities, collected 
about him Indians whose special business was elephant-hunting, 
and by their means the scattered herd was dnven in, and attached 
to the Macedonian army® The point at which Alexander’s division 
struck the Indus on its descent from the hills was some way above 
the point where Hephaestion and Perdiccas had by this time con- 
structed the biidge. Between the two, the right bank of the nver 
was largely overgrown with forest, which, if in one way it impeded 
the advance of Alexander’s division, m another way helped the 
transport by furnishing timber for boats Pait of Alexander’s 
force floated down the river, and when he arrived at Hephaestion's 
bridge the number of new boats was swelled by those brought 
down from up-stieam The two divisions of the Yavana host now 
re-united for passage into the heart of India The place at which 
the bridge had been made has been fixed by the most recent 
opinion at Ohind, about 16 miles above Attoclc The Greeks 
felt that they were ciossing the threshold of a new world Sacii- 
fices to the Greek gods, games and horse-races in then honour on 
the river bank at Ohiud, maiked their sense that they were about 
to begin a new enterprise of formidable magnitude. Alexander 
was approaching the bourne of the old Persian Empire, and it was 
evident that he meant to press still onward towards the sunnse 
The Greek divineis announced that the omens were iavourable 
In the early dawn one day in the sprmg of 326 BO* the host began 
to defile over the bridge, the mingled line of many races streaming 
all day into the Indian world And the composition of the army 
became now more singulaily mixed by the contingents of native 
Indian troops sent by the raja of TakBha9ila, squadrons of Indian 
horse and thirty elephants, endless trains moreover of oxen and 
sheep for sacrifice and foo(^ and silver brought in masses from his 
treasuries. 

The raja of TakshagilS. was now none other than Ambhi himself , 

> Holdioh, Qatet of iTidia, p 122 * Cf Diod xvu, 86 

* Strabo xv, C. 691 Of Vinoest Smith, p 61, note 1 
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for tlio old i.ija had not lived to rcc the Yavanns enter hiR eitj. 
Tho first act of the new 1 aja had been to send a message of homage 
to Alexander; he would not assume his ancestral kingdom except 
ponding tho Great King’s plcasuic. lie would take his kingdom 
only from Alcxandci’s hand. As Alcxandei moved on 'J’aksha^Mla 
fiom the budge, Ambhi iient out to meet him in slate at the head 
of the forces of Ins principality. For a moment, v hen the Oi coks saw 
an Indian army deployed aei oss then path, they siisjicclcd treachci y. 
Tho raja saw that tlicie u’as tionblo in the lanks and galloped 
forward with a few' attendants. He assnied Alexandci thioiigh an 
intcrpictcr that cvciything he had was his ()\erloid ’8 Alcxandei 
on his part latificd his assnmiition of the piinccdomk 

Tho gates of Tak^ihai^ilri weic thrown open to tho Eniopcans 
and the Indian crowd watched, no doubt with a ciowd’s euiiosily, 
the stiangc figures and di esses which thronged their stieets Hut 
ill 0110 qiiaitcr the Greeks met with an inditrercnco which took 
them aback. At Takiliayil.'i, so far as we know, the Giccks fn^t 
noticed Indian ascetics The icpoi 1 1 cached Alexander himself of 
a stiangc set of men who wcic to be been naked somcwheic near 
tho city, ‘practising cnduiancc,’ men commanding a great ic\ci- 
cnce among tho people It was no use his sending for them, since 
they would certainly icfuse to come those who wished to Icain 
their secret must go to them Alexander, howcicr, on his side, 
felt ho could not go to them consistently with his digmt} , so ho 
chose an envoy, a Greek otliccr named Oncsiciitus, who had been 
a disciple of the Cyme philobophcr Diogenes, a figure olniously 
akin to tho Indian ascetics. Onesicritiis, in tho book lie aftci wai ds 
wiotc, gave an account of his interesting mission, and we may still 
lead it in Strabo’s version-. lie found fifteen ascetics some ten 
miles fiom the citj, sitting naked and motionless in a .sun so burn- 
ing that one could not even w'alk over tho stones with baic feet. 
Onesicritus could only communicate with them through a scries of 
three interpictcrs, but he made them understand that the Yavana 
king would like to learn their wisdom Tho ascetic to whom he 
first addressed himself answered bluntly that no one coming in tho 
bravery of European clothes— cavalry cloak and broad-biimmcd 
hat and top-boots, such as the Macedonians woic — could leani 
their wisdom To do that, he must strip naked and Icain to sit on 
the hot stones beside them. Another answered more mildly that 
it was really very creditable for such a man as Alexander to desire 
to know soinethiiig of tho deeper wisdom, but one must 1 emcinber 

^ Dlod. XVII, 86 ; Ourt vin, 12 a xv, 0 716 
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that to attempt to convey their teaching through three interpre- 
ters, common men incapable of understandmg more than the mere 
words, would be bke trymg to make water flow clear through 
mud. They seem however to have made an attempt, and then 
they asked Onesicntiis whether among the Yavanas there was any 
teachmg of this kmd, and he told them about Pythagoras and 
Socrates and his old master Diogenes. The ascetics seemed 
pleased, but expressed regret that the wise men of the Greeks 
had clung to such superfluities as clothes \ One of these ascetics 
was ultunately persuaded by the raja of Takshacila to accompany 
Alexander and return to clothes and a worldly life His com- 
pamons considered it an apostasy, and followed him with reproaches 
The name of this Indian, who remamed a notable flgnre in Alex- 
ander’s entourage, was one which Plutarch reproduces as ‘ Sphmes,’ 
but the Greeks, catchmg among the Indian words of greetmg 
which he exchanged with his fellow-countrymen, the word halyana, 
‘lucky,’ came to call him Kalanos® 

At Takshacila Alexander held what would be called in modem 
India a durbar There were more Greek sacrifices and games. 
Ambhi and a crowd of smaller chiefe from the country already 
donunated by the Macedoman arms brought presents, and were 
granted extensions of territory at the expense of such of their 
neighbours as had not submitted to the European King of Kings 
And Alexander bestowed presents also with a large hand- In the 
tram of the European army, waggons had come over the mountains 
blmgmg from the storehouses of the old Persian kings vessels of 
gold and silver, Babylonian and Persian embroidenes, and many 
of these jaow found a home m the palace of Takshacila. The 
Macedonian captains were mchned to gmmble at the munificence 
with which Alexander treated his Indian vassal kings. But Alex- 
ander had come to feel himself, one gathers, a man raised above 
distmctions of race, an Emperor of the woild, beneath whom all 
mankind was to be levelled and made one 

East of the Hydaspes (Jhelum) the Paurava kmg had been 
watching the immense peril come near. He learnt of the alhance 
between his old enemy of Takshacila and the Yavana conqueror. 
He learnt that other prmces of the land weie tendering submission 
to the new power — ^his own kmsman, for instance, another Paurava, 
whose temtoiy lay still further to the east, beyond the Acesmes 
(Chenab)® In that moment of fear, the spint of the great Paurava 

1 Stiabo ST, C 714 f. » Arr Tn, 2, 4, Plat Alex 65 , Strabo it, 0 714 i 
s Arr T, 21, 3 
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rose unshaken in the resolve to settle his iclations with the in- 
vader b}' the arbitrament of arms It ■t^ould bo a inislakc to 
regard him as one A\ho fought in the nationalist cause. Tlie 
Paurava docs not seem to have been moved by any thought of 
Indian solidai ity against the European any more than the r.lja of 
Taksha9ila. It was not India that he uas going to fight for; it 
was his own honour and his omii kingdom. II is honour Mould not 
allow him to suncndci an} thing Mithout a fair fight, and all his 
old ambitions of coiibtriicting a gicat kingdom at the expense of 
neighbouring chiefs and the free tiibcs Mould ^anlsh into air, if he 
gave M’ay to a poM'cr M’hich had made agi cement Mith his rivals. 
And yet, if the Paurava Mas not a champion of nationalism, India 
may m’cII reckon the proud and bia\c pi nice among her national 
heroes Unhappily India has long foi gotten his name 'We knoM' 
of him only thiough the Gicek books which call him Poriis. It 
would have seemed a stiangc fate to him, had any astrologer been 
able to pi edict it — to pass quickly out of the memory of his omti 
people, and to be a familiar name for centuries in lands of Mhich 
he had no conception, aMay to the West I 

To meet the Emopcaiis, the Paiiiava could draM' upon the 
resources of his om’ii principality 1 } iiig bctM ecu the II} daspes and 
the Acesincs, full of populous villages^ And if his immediate 
neighbours to cast and Mcst mcic hostile, the i.lja of Abhisaia 
M'as inclined to make common cause with him That piiiice had 
already, as mx have seen, given shelter to tlic fugitncs fiom the 
Swat Valley, and now messengers Mcnt to and fio bctM ecu him 
and the Paurava lie thought it politic hoMc^er to play a double 
game, and sent his bi other to the durbar at Taksha^ila to convc} 
presents to Alexander and the announcement of his submission. 
And meaiiM’hile he prepaied to send foices to join the Indian 
army mustering on the Ilydaspes. 

It was probably some M’lnd of these inti igues Mhich accelerated 
Alexander’s attack- Tlie Pauiava, for his part, had sent the 
Yavana conqueror an open defiance. To the envoys mIio sum- 
moned him to meet Alexander at Taksha^ila, he had ansM’eied that 
he MTould meet Alexander on his OM'n fiontiers, in anus*. lie soon 
learnt that in spite of the heats of summer M'liich noM’ lay on the 
land, in spite of the near approach of the lains, the European 
army had bioken up from Takshagihi and M'as in full maich for 
the passage of the Hydaspes Alexander had left a Macedonian 
garrison in Tak8ha9ila, and a Maccdomaii satiap, Philip the son of 

^ Stiiibo XV, 0 698. - Diod. xvii, 87. • Cuit vin, 13, 2 
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Machatas, in the realm of Ambhi* Probably somewhere near the 
place wheie is now the town of Jhelum® the army of the Paurava 
gathered on the banks of the Hydaspes in the spring of 326. Its 
numbeis are variously given®. They were perhaps not very far, 
more or less, from those of Alexander’s army, though all our 
accounts agree in one point — that Alexander had a numerical 
supenonty in cavalry. 

The first body of Yavanas to appear on the river was, one 
gathers, the advance guard sent on by Alexander, bringing in 
sections the boats which had been used on the Indus. These were 
fitted together again on the Hydaspes, and a little fleet could soon 
be desened in moorings across the river. The king with the main 
army was on the road The Paurava seems to have thrown one 
body of troops into the countiy opposite under his nephew - 
‘Spitaces,’ to contest Alexander's advance in some narrow place of 
the liills^ through which the road fiom Tak 8 ha 9 ila runa It was, 
of course, a mere preliminary skirmish, and a manoeuvre of the 
Macedonian horse threw back the Indians in some confusion*. 
Presently the great host of the Yavanas was seen drawn up on the 
other side. The eyes watcliing fiom the left bank could make out 
the royal tent and the unifoim of the body-guards and even the 
figure of the marvellous man himself moving to and fro among 
his captains They could see too a body of 5000 Indians, their 
countrymen, sent by Ambhi to fight by the side of the Mace- 
donians Nothing divided the Indian airay from the conquerors 
of the world but the breadth of the Hydaspes That howevei was 
a sciious obstacle The liver at tins season* was rising as the 

> This may have been the same Philip whom we beard of as commandant of the 
garrison in FushkalSiati Anspach thinks it was not, note 200 

* Dr Vincent Smith in an appendix (p 78} defends the Jbelnm site against the 
Jalalpur site, preferred by Cunningham A point in favonr of Jhelmn is that it is 
higher up and Alexander seems to have kept close to the hills One does not see 
however that it can ever be possible to decide the question with our defective doon- 
ments Most of the argument on the subject takes it for granted that the place where 
Alexander crossed was above the camp of Forus But our sources do not tell ns 
whether it was above or below Oraf Torek von Wartenburg and Delbruok prefer the 
hypothesis that it was below With this pomt uncertain, ns it must remain, it seems 
idle to try to be precise 

> The numbers in the final battle, according to Arrian v, 16, 4, were 30,000 foot 
(' all that was any good, that is to say ’], 4000 horses, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants 
Bee Delbruok, p 184 

^ The exact route of Alexander from Takshaqilii to the Hydaspes is unknown See 
Vincent Smith, p 68, note ‘ Folyaen iv, 3, 21 

1 Dr Vincent Smith’s disquisition on the date of the battle (p 85 f ) suffers from 
one important datum having been left out — Stiabo’s statement, on the authority of 
Hearchus, that the Maeedouian army was on the Acesines at the tune of the summer 
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snows l)0{;an io moll, in flic Tlhnalnvas. yMon;:^ flic lolt hank I lie 
Paniavii kept a Bliarp Avatcli on all possible lamlinp-jilnees JHk 
olciihanta especially wonld deloi llic MinopcanK, by ilieir lerror ns 
well as by then* solid bulk, from lamlinp^. I’o land in llie face of 
such op])osii.ion might W’ell seem an impo^sdnlitN, c\cn for Yavanas 
But for the Pamwa it meant the necessity of unremitting vigil- 
ance; it meant the continnons minute sciutiny of evciy mo\ement 
on the opposite bank. Tie was now to show whothei ho had the 
generars genius for di^ining the jniijioscs of the enemy fiom 
chance indications. 

The ddliculty was that movement in Ihe opjiosite oamp fiecined 
jicrpetual Over and o\or again tlicic weie concent lations at this 
point or that, as if an immcdiaic attack wcic Io be made, and 
then, w'hcii the iicivcs of the defondeis w'crc strung np to the 
highest pilch of cviiectanc}, nothing happened. Was the dieadful 
foe really bi ought to a standstill by an obstacle such as he had 
ncvci yet cncount ci ed ? Or w ere these aboi tn e mo\ ements pin posed 
feints to throw' the dclondcra ofl' then guard ? Foi the forcigncis 
at any late it must make thingH woihO w hen rain sloi ms came oiP — 
tiopical delngcs such as they could ncier haic cxpciieiieed liefoio, 
with only such shelter as a camp allow h—and the swollen inci 
swelled yci Inghcr. Some indications seemed to show that this 
state of su«i)cnse might be pi oti acted for months, that the Ya\aims 
had gnen up the thought of nttcm])tnig to ero‘.s in the piescnt 
state of the rncr, and wcic going to wait for the wintci when it 
W'ould become lordablc It was certain from the icporls of spies 
that great stoics ot jiroiisions wcic being bi ought up, as if for a 
long halt". Then alaims at night began. In the intenals of the 
rain the noise of cavaliy miistciing could bo hcaid on tho fiirtlici 
bank, the shoutings of words of command, Ihe songs which tho 
Yavanas sang in battle to then own gods, and at the sound of it, 
on tho lelt bank the great elephants would swing tlnough tho 
darkness to their stations, and the lines of Indians stand ready 
w'ith sw'oid and bow'. And still nothing happened. Tho night 
alarm became almost a jiicco of routine. 

nolRlico (xv, 0 <>02) TJiih vould nnpporl Aninn’n i>(ntoniGnt timl the bnttio nni in 
llio nionlh of Mtuijchion, to piobnbly about tlio niubllo of Mnj, not in Jub nn 
Dr Vincent Smith ooinpiitoR (Sea AnRpnrh, nolo 121 ) 

* According to lUrPcnihoti (nco Dibhography) tho rcgnlnr rainn do not begin in tliin 
part till •Iiilj 

^ Schubert pointB out that if Alcxmidor %vnn trying to beep tho Indinnn in cxpectn 
tion of nn iinmodinta nttnok )io can hardly Imxo tiiod nt tlio nnmo tinio to pornundo 
them that lio wan BOing to lemnin otntionniy for n long ttnic If they got thin 
imiuoatiion from tho ettival of provisionB, it tvaa nut thoiofuro duo to domgn on bin part. 
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One daybreak, after a night of stoiin and Molcnt ram, ontiiosta 
came galloping in nith the tidings that boats crowded aith hordes 
and armed men had been sighted roimding the end of a wooded 
island some twent)’ miles an ay from the Indian camp A body of 
Ya^ anas had succeeded in reaching an undefended pai t of the left 
bank I Tlie first outposts who reported sighting the boats were 
soon folloned by otheis nho had seen the ciieui} getting firm foot 
upon the land 

From the Gieck books we know more than the Paurava could 
know of the movements nliicli had taken place in the European 
army on that terrific night Wliilc the lain poured in torrents 
and the lightnings struck men down here and there in the European 
columns^ the king with a strong dnision* — Macedonian hor«c and 
foot horsemen fiom Balkli and Buldi.lra, light-arnicd Balkan 
mountainceis and archers— moved to a point about seventeen 
miles from the European camp, where the fleet of rivcr-boats w.as 
in readiness. As it di ew near day, the storm abated, and in the 
first light the laden boats pushed oflT In anj cii cumstanccs, 
to embaik upon an unknown river, swollen in flood, Mould ha%c 
been sufilcicntly venturesome A single bark carried the king and 
several of his gieat captains, men mIio in after dajs Mere destined 
themselves to rule gieat tracts of the earth and to jilot against 
each other’s lives — Perdiccas, the future Begcnt, Ptolcmj, one daj 
to be king of Egjpt, L3siraachus, to be king of Tlirace and carri 
the Macedonian anus into Mhat is now Roumania, Scleucus, who 
would inlieiit Alexandei’s Asiatic empire. With so much histon 
was one boat big, mIiicIi 111 the earlj light of that giaj moriiini; 
swayed upon the blind eddies of an Indian rncr. It was one of 
the moments Mhen Alexander thrcM hiniself upon luck, as repre- 
sented by the chance play of natural forces. The iioiiit from 
which the boats put out had the ad^antagc — it was cho«en for 
that reason — of being hidden fiom the Matchers on the ojipooite 
bank by a wooded island in mid-stream It Mas not till the boat*^ 
apiiroached land that they came in sight, and sent the outposts 
galloping back to the Paurava It was instantlj clear that cicry- 
thing Mas a question of time could the Indians reach the pkice 
Mhere the Europeans had landed before the Europcane were rcad\ 
to receive them ? And here the luck of natunil accidents came 111 
The Europeans soon discovered that the recent ram had cut off 

« Some 31,000 men, if Arrmn'R lignrtB »rc accepted Of cour'c, jf DelhrCcV* 
estimate of 30,000 for the who’e of Alexander'* army i* richt, Aman’c number* meet 
be ver^ mneh cxacgcratcd 
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the place where ihej’ ^\crc fiom the proper shojc by a bn^oUch 
channel; tliey Imd landcrl on what was now piacticall) an island. 
All depended 0 )i whether the channel was fordable If it was not, 
the Euiopeans were caught in a tiap The question remained 
doubtful, as at point after point attempts were made, and the 
W’ater proved too deep Then a point was found wlicrc it was just 
possible for a man to cross, going into the strong current abo^c 
his breast, and thcic men and hoiscs htinggled tinough. Oncsi- 
critus iccoided words which, lie said, buii^t from the king in the 
stress of that moment They show a cuiious jioint of contact 
between the European then and the European now For to-day 
India secs in the Euiopcan some one In nig and nu)\ingand acting 
in its midst, whilst the public opinion which goicrns him, for winch 
he really cares, is the opinion of a society thousands of miles away. 
At that moment, Oncsiciitus said, Alexander suddcnl} exclaimed, 
ns the thought struck him that he was going through all (his for 
the sake of a fame, which meant that people would talk and w'litc 
about him at Athens' I 

■When the Paumva received tidings of the landing of the 
Yavnnas, he could not jet tell fioni winch dnection the main 
attack would come For the cncmj’s camii could be descried as 
usual just opposite— the loial tent, bodies of Euiopcan soldiery, of 
hoi semen from the Kandahrir highlands and the Ilindn Kush, and 
the Indian ti oops of the hostile i.l jas The Paura\ a must not 1 clax 
Ins gnaid on the adjacent landing-places, whatcier foicc he might 
detach to deal with the bod} of Yaiaiias who had got acioss As 
a matter of fact, Alexandei had left a foice, including two Mace- 
donian phalan.xes, in the camp under Craterns, with orders to 
attempt the passage as soon as they should sec the Indians tin own 
into confusion by his own attack, and another body of tioops with 
Meleager at a point half w’a} between the camji and the place of 
embarkation " The division which crossed the 1 1 \ er w ith Alexander 
nunibcred about 11,000 men. Tlie Pauravn remained stationary 
with the bulk of his ai my, but in order to meet w lili all possible 
speed the Europeans who had landed, he detached a foicc of 2000 
mounted men and 120 chariots under the command of his son 
The young prince found a body of Emopcniw already drairn up on 

^ Plutarch, Alrx GO 

® If Arrmn’B fignron arc right, the force loft in camp wonlcl lia\o numbered abnut 
17,000 foot and 1800 horac, and the diMBion iMth Meleager about .10,000 foot and 2000 
horse Dclbriick considcra that the number given for Alexander's division, 11,000, is 
correct and makes it the basis of bis ealoulation 
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the shore As he came nearer, detachments of horse broke from 
the enemy's lines and swept towards hnn But instead of the 
shock of the encounter, a hail of arrows descended upon the 
Indian cavalry , for the men who came against them earned bows 
and could shoot in full career. They were not Yavanas, but the 
men from the steppes of Central Asia, who by custom fought in 
this elusive fashion. Behind them, however, Alexander was keep- 
ing his European squadrons in reserve, till he knew whether he 
had the main force of the Paurava before him or only a detach- 
ment Then the Indians received the charge of the Macedonian 
horse, squadron after squadron, and at their head flashed the 
person of the tenible king The Indian horsemen were over- 
powered, and could only throw their lives away in the unequal 
battle Four hundred are said to have fallen, the young pnnee 
was among the slain All the 120 chariots, running headlong mto 
the mud, were captured\ 

The return of the shattered squadrons to camp told the Paurava 
that no river separated Alexander and himself any more, that the 
hour of supreme crisis was come He deternuned to move piacti- 
cally the whole of his force against the division with the king 
Only a small body of troops (four or five hundred foot soldiers 
and thirty-five elephants) were left to hold the rivei-bank 
against the division with Craterus The Indian army arrived 
in time to draw up in battle order befoie the Europeans engaged 
them 

Some of the pictorial features of the battle which followed we 
can gather from our Greek texts But their account is too con- 
fuse^ in part perhaps through the mistakes of copyists, to allow 
us to reconstruct it as a mihtary operation. Not knowmg whether 
it was above or below the Indian camp that Alexander had landed, 
we do not know whether the right or the left of the Indian line 
rested upon the rivei , and yet that would be an essential point in 
understandmg what happened. We know at any rate that the 
strength of the Indians was in the two hundred elephants — an arm 
to which the Europeans had no parallel and which was apt to 
terrify the foreign horses — ^ivhilst the supenonty of the Europeans 
was in cavalry. 

^ Auspach sapposes that the eon of Foros was already near the spot with 60 ohanots 
and 1000 horse when Alexander landed, and that, finding a larger body had crossed 
than he could cope with, he sent for hdp to hie cousin Spitaces, who was holding 
a post lower down opposite Meleager, Spitaces brought up 60 more chariots and 
another 1000 horse 
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A picture of the Indian lino of battle is given ns The elephants 
iveie drawn up along the fiont like bastions in a wall The enemy 
would bo obliged, oithoi to attack the unfamiliar inoiistcrs diiectly, 
or go in between them to got at the ma'isos of Indian foot behind. 
The line ot foot piojcctcd on each side bc>ond the elephants, and, 
beyond the foot, cainlry nas stationed to guard either flank, nitli 
ehaiiots in Iront of them. An imago of some god, Kiishiia or 
India, nas held aloft bcfoie the lanks’ In the midst of Ins aim} 
the Indian piincc had his seat upon an elephant of c\ccp(ional 
size. Ins onn inaginficcnt frame encased in a hauberk of cunning 
workmanship, nliich left nothing but Ins light shoulder baic — 
visible to all and sun c) nig all. The Indian aiim naited, a gicat 
stationaiy mass, nhilst tlie monotonous )ct cvciting ih}thin of 
the drums and the trumpeting of tlic clepliaiiLs filled the an, to 
see how the moic mobile Euiopcan foice ojiposed to it noiild 
develop the attack As in the foimcr figlit that morning, it nas a 
cloud of 1000 mounted aichci-s fiom Central Asm, which fust rolled 
out upon the Indian left and colored the caiahj there with flights 
of arrows Their arrows might have been answeicd moic cflcctii- 
ally fiom the Indian lanks, were it not that the lain-iottcn slush 
undci foot made it impossible for the Indian archci s to get a fii m 
rest for their long bows. To icpcl this attack the Indian uiialiy 
on the left wing began to execute some w heeling moi cment, but 
while it was still incomplete the iMaccdonian hoisc-giiaids, led b} 
Alexander himself, boie down upon them The b.ittlc, so much 
we can say, w’as decided by the i avail*}. Alexander's onset was 
supported by another bod} of Euiopcan horse uiidci the Mace- 
donian Coenus What exactly the manociiMc of Coenus was is 
obscuie, the phrases in our authorities me of doubtful iiitcrpicta- 
tion, and what is oflered in piintcd texts is sometimes the con- 
jectural emendation of a modem editor x The Indian cavalry was 
unable to hold its own against the Macedonian hoise, piactiscd in 
a hundred fights over half Asia The in eti icvablc defeat of the 
Indian cavalry threw the infantry into confusion, and the ciush in 
the centre made the elephants a tenor to their own side. Wlicn 
the European infantry came into action, all icsistance had become 
hopeless, and wdiat followed was not fighting, but butchery. Be- 
tween the broken squadrons of horse plunging amongst them and 
the rushes of the maddened elephants, the Indian army w’as reduced 


* Curt vm, 14, 11 

® E g in the Teuhner text of Curtins by Hediclco ‘Coenns ingenti m m lacrum 
Gornn inyehitur,’ vm, 14, 17, is emended into ‘a laevo cornu inveliitur ’ 
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to a bewildered mob^ A part of tbe mob surged backwards m a 
wild attempt to regain the camp from which they had set out, and 
a certain number succeeded in getting through the cruel ring of 
the enemy’s cavaliy But by now the division of Oraterus had 
crossed the river, and these exhausted fugitives therefore only 
found new bodies of Macedonians, fresh and unbreathed, barring 
their way. They were mown down without a possibihty of escape 
or resistance Among the thousands who, the Greek books affirm, 
perished on that day — ‘ were the two sons of Porus, Spitaces the 
“nomarch ” of that district, all the great captains of Porus ’ 

The prince himself from the back of his huge elephant had 
seen his aimy turned to confusion around him The Greek 
histonans, to whom India must owe it, if she knows anytlung 
to-day about this her heioic son, observe that, unlike the Persian 
monarch in a similar case, he did not turn to flight So long as 
any body of men in that seethmg mass preserved any appearance 
of Older, the Paurava kept his elephant where the darts were 
flying. One gashed his bare right shoulder. When all hope was 
over, the royal elephant turned and made its way from the place 
of carnage The Paurava had not gone far when a man came 
galloping after him Coming withm earshot, he shouted to the 
prince to have his elephant halted he brought a message from 
the Yavana king The Paurava recognised the hated face of the 
raja of Takshacila. Then he turned round in his seat, and, with 
what strength his wounded aim could gather, threw a javehn* 
Ambhi evaded it and galloped back to his overlord Presently the 
Paurava was overtaken again by other horsemen, calhng to him to 
stop and receive Alexander’s message Among them he saw a 
certain 'Heroes,' whom he beheved to be still his fiiend. Loss of 
blood had brought on intolerable thirst It came to the Paurava 
that he had done all that honour reqmred, that he might yield to 
destiny. The elephant was halted and he alighted. The envoys of 
Alexander gave him to drink. Then he bade them conduct him to 
the king 

* I'or the battle eee especullj Schnbert, Dte Perns Sehlaeht in Bhem Mtis , Nene 
Folge, vn (1901), p 543 f He attempts to disentangle the parts of Ptolemy and 
Anstobnlns m Aman’s account One critical question bearing on a reconstruction of 
tbe battle is the value to be attached to the 'Letter of Alesander ’ cited by Plutarch 
Schubert holds it to be a later fabrication based on Clitarchus Delbrnch {Gesch der 
Kneg$kun$t, i, p 189) maintains that, although not the work of Alexander himself, 
it was an official bulletin given out in his name 6 Veith in Klto, vm (1908), pp 131fi , 
defends against Schnbert the general consistency of Amau’s narrative 

’ Head, Hiitona Numorum (2nd ed ), p 833, suggests that the com figured m 
PI 1 , 10, may give an actued representation of this encounter (v in/ pp 389-90} 
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As the little party neared the Macedonian lines, the Pnnrava 
saw the conquei or of the world come galloping out to meet him. 
It was an instance of two strong men, fiom dneise ends of the 
earth, coming face to face. Alcxandci, whose lomantic vein was 
easily touched, w'as all admiiation, the Greek books say, for an 
antagonist so splendid in poison, so bln^e and proud Thcie is no 
Indian histoiian to toll us what the PauIa^a felt, when he looked 
on Alexander. But w o gather that fi om their meeting the Paura\ a 
gave this unpaialleled man his full lo^alt}, as Aa*!^!! and friend. 
Theii convoisation at this their fust meeting is rocoided. Tlio 
Paiirava was made to iindci stand that Alexandei desired him to 
indicate himself the treatment he would wish to leccnc ‘Act as 
a king,’ the Indian said. But the inteipictei c\plnincd that 
Alexander was not satisfied , he w. an tod something more piccise 
‘When I said “As a king’” the Pauia\a replied, ‘eici^thmg was 
contained in that ’ 

The pimcipality of the Paurava was now in the hands of 
Alexandei to order as seemed good to him The Paurava was 
le-instated in his former dignit} lie was onl} icqiiiicd to icgaid 
himself as the member of a woi Id-realm under Alevandci. In all 
groupings of mankind,— in the faiiiilj, the nation, the cinimc— the 
constituent units have to sacrifice something of their independence 
111 order to shaie in the greatness and strength of the group And 
111 such a realm as Alexandei now' conconod, a realm including 
already so many races and nations, in which European and Asiatic 
should stand on one footing, it might well seem to a proud Indian 
pi nice that he and his people could accept their place without 
shame. He enteied it as the peer of the Macedonian chiefs, who 
might claim to be the conquerors, and of the princes and nobles of 
Iran, who had given their allegiance to the new King of Kings. 
That his new' position meant amity with the nija of Taksha9ila was 
probably the thing which the Paurava found most bitter. But 
that Alexander sw'eetened, so fai as he could, by gning him a 
gi’eat enlaigement of dominion tow'ards the east 

Here too Alexander, pursuing his fixed policy, was determined 
to strengthen the bonds wdiich knit his empire together by plant- 
ing cities of European men On what had been the field of battle, 
they began to trace out the w'alls of a Nicaea, a ‘ City of Victor}',’ 
and on the opposite bank of the liver, wdience Alexander had put 
out in the gray of that eventful morning, the site of a city was 
marked, to be called Bucephala, after the king’s stalwait old horse 
Bucephalus, who had come so fai to lay his bones. 
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Here again the Indians saw the Yavanas honour their gods 
in their own peculiar fashion — the sacrifices of thanksgiving for 
victory, the obsequies of the slam, the horse-racing and the run- 
ning, wresthng and boxing of naked men To the Sun especially 
Alexander made ofiFermgs on this occasion, whose giace, he deemed, 
had opened for him the way to the Orient* Then the army turned 
once more to the business of war The state of things, as we saw, 
which the Europeans found in the Punjab ivas one of extreme 
division, free tribes every wheie maintaimng their separate inde- 
pendence against princes hke Ambhi and the Paurava The first 
effect of the Macedonian conquest, as it has been of other con- 
quests, was internal umfication. It seemed good policy to recognise 
a certain number of native princes and make their authority reaUy 
effective over large spheres Even to the west of the Acesines 
(Chenab), the next river after the Hydaspes (Jhelum), there was 
a people with thirty-seven towns of over 5000 inhabitants — ^the 
Greeks give their name as Glausai or Glauganikai — ^which had held 
their independence against the Paurava. But it was a different 
matter, when the summons was bi ought by the conquerors of the 
Paurava, when they saw the wave of European and Central- Asian 
cavalry sweeping over their fields, columns of Macedoman footmen 
and Thracian archers marching against them They surrendered, 
and the principality of the Paurava was extended over them land 

There was no power in the north-west of India, after the battle 
on the Hydaspes, which could meet the Europeans in the open 
field, as the Paurava had done The only chance lay in the fiict 
that the intrusive power, although a fai -reaching one — ^a camp on 
the move — could not be everywhere at once, and, if it could not be 
met, it could often be defied at a distance The rapid conquest 
had been anything but secure. Even before Alexander had left 
Taksha 9 ila a rebellion in the Kandahar region, which had been 
joined by the chief of a neighbouring part of India®, had been 
suppressed, and now, whilst Alexander was encamped among the 
rivers of the Punjab, the hill tribes of the Snat Valley threw off 
fear and renounced allegiance We may perhaps gather from a 
sentence in a Greek text® that the satrap Nicanor was killed The 
Indian 9a9igupta, who held the fortress of Aomus for Alexander, 
sent urgent messages to the Punjab. Macedonian forces came up 
in time to beat down the levolt, from the neighbourmg satrapy on 

1 Diod ZTii, 89 , Curt ix, 1, 1 

* Curtius yin, 13, 4 The Indian chief’e name u Samaxus m the us Hedicke 
emends conjecturally Damaraxns ^ Arnan v. 20. 7 
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the west under the Irfinmn Tyi iespe^ and from tlie realm of Ambhi 
undei Philipp But even if this levolt uas suppicsscd, it uas an 
indication of disiuptne foices below the suifacc. 

The raja of Abhipaia, uho had been too late to help the 
Panrava, thought noil to lencw his assuianccs of lojaKj’ to Alex- 
ander. A body of envojs fiom Kashmii, headed by the rrya’s 
bi other, armed in camp i^ith presents uhich included forty 
elephants. They uould also seem to lla^o bi ought back to 
Alexander his cn^oy Nicoclcs, uhom the nlja had ictaiiicd by him, 
so long as the issue of the conflict uith Poms uas doubtful". 
Alexander, hou ever, could now be sati'^ficd u itli nothing short of 
the raja’s oun piescncc, and ga\c the einojs to undei btand that 
it uould be as ucll for him to come, or Alcvander might come to 
look for him. 

When the satiap of Paithia, a Pcibian, had brought doun a 
body of Tliiaciaii icinfoi cements fiom Iian, Alexander moved 
acioss the Acesines (Clienfib), piobably in the neighboiiihood of 
Sialkot, liaMiig now nothing but physical difflcnlties to contend 
uitli®. The passage of the iivcr bi ought him neai the fiontici'S of 
the other Pauiwa, This chieftain’s cinojs had been for some 
time past caiiying Alexander his homage, but his calculations 
had been completelj upset Mhen he saw tlic hated kinsman, ^^hom 
he had pictuied humbled beloie him bj the power of the foieigners, 
letaiiied at Alexander’s side as an hoiiouied fiiend. It made his 
own position a dangeious one and he fled befoie the approach of 
the Euroiieans*. The king pressed onwaids to the next river, the 
Hj’diaotes (Rfivi), leaving, of couise, stiong posts at canons points 
behind him, to secure Ins comrauiiications From the banks of 
the Hydiaotes he detached abodj of t loops undei llcphaestion to 
occupy the teriitoiy of the fugitive Pauraia, and annex all the 
land betw’een the Acesines and the llydraOtcs to the lealin of 
Poms his friend. Any fiee tubes within that legion weie to be 
taught to lecognise their new piince’s authority. Hephaestion 
was also to begin the walls of a city upon the Acesines — possibly* 

* Acc to Anspacli, uoto 200, Flnhp, tbogo^e^nor of Pusbkalii, not = Philip tbo satrap 

® Auot anon 7!pit Alex M rcr gest jj,§65f (FlcoLe>Bcn’H Jahrl/iiclier /Sr Uaes 

Phxlol xwi, Supp 1901, p 105) 

* The rivor ^^ould bo in flood nt this time, late Juno, Strabo xv, C 092 Anspacb 

p 66 » 1 . 

* To the Gnndaridae, says Diod. xvn, 91 The people of the Ganges region are 

probably meant The statement which Strabo (xv, 0 699) gi\cs as made by ‘some 
people ’ (TiKet) that the principality of this Porus was itself called Gandaris seems to 
rest upon a confusion » As Anspach supposes (note 215) 
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an older native tovm commanding the road over the river, now to 
be rebuilt and fortified on Hellenic principles^. Alexander himself 
passed on eastwards over the Hydraotes 

The European army kept near the foothiUs of the Himalayas, 
marching through the country north of Amritsar. The region was 
one of those held by free tribes, one which the Paurava, in the 
days before the coming of the Europeans, had vainly tned to 
subdue The first tnbe to whom the Europeans came, east of 
the Hydraotes, th® Adhrishtas^ submitted, but the powerfiil 
Kshatriyas, who had repelled the Paurava and the raja of Abhisara 
combined, were not disposed to bow to the Tavanas without a 
struggle® The fortified town called by the Greeks Sangala^ was 
chosen as the centre of resistance The Kshatriyas who held it 
soon found that the invaders drew the siege tight around it in 
deadly fashion. But it was eventually not foreigners only whom 
they saw from their walls Their old Paurava enemy arrived in 
the Macedonian camp with a force of elephants and five thousand 
Indian soldiers He arrived in time to see the Macedonian storm 
the city. Seventeen thousand of the defenders, we are told, fell 
by the sword, whilst the captives surpassed the enoimous figure of 
70,000. The inhabitants of other towns of the Kshatriyas fled 
in a mass, although Alexander sent his clever Greek secretary, 
Eumenes of Cardia, to assure them of his clemency if they sub- 
mitted. Many succeeded in getting out of the country, but some 
600 were overtaken by the Europeans and killed. Sangala was 
razed to the ground, and the country made over to the Paurava 
Somewhere near the Kshatnya country, it would seem, lay the 
principahty of the laja Saubhuti, worthy to be set beside the 
Paurava, as he is described to us, for goodhness of person and 
stature and for the vigour of his administration®. In later days 

^ Arr V, 29, 3 

s So Tomaschek interprets their Greek name ’ASpaurral s v * Adraiatax ’ in Panly- 
Wiflsowa 

* Li most Enghsh books, we are told that the Cathaei (Kshatnyas} were olhed with 
the Malli and Ozydracae (This is assnmed by Dr Vincent Smith, The autonomous 
tnbes conquered by Alexander, in the J R A S for 1903, p 685 f ) As a matter of 
fact the phrase in Arrian v, 22, 2, sal roirots xari ri, airh ’O^vBpdKoi xrX does not 
mean ‘ The Cathaei were allied with the Oxydiacae etc ,’ bnt (as Mr M‘Cnndle 
correctly translates) ‘ The Catheans enjoyed the highest reputation for courage and 
the same war-hke spirit oharactensed the Oi^dracae etc ' There is no evidence for a 
confederation 

* The site is nncertain Anspach conjectnies Jandiala 

^ The site of the domam of Sanbhnti cannot be determined more precisely from the 
contradictory statements of the Greek anthonties Dr Vincent Smith nses the state- 
ment of Strabo as to the mountain of salt (Strabo xv, C 700) to fix the pnucipahty to 
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he struck coins with liis imnic in Gicck ns Soi)h3’tcH*. It van now 
apparently that ho fust san the Yn^anas as the iinaflcis of Ins 
territoiy and had the jirndenco to make fnends ^\ith them He 
entertumed tlie Macedonian kinpf m ith splcndoui ; tlic sti en;j^tli and 
tenacity of his ^icat hunting dogs, of ^^hl(•h he Ra\e an exhibition, 
was Mliat imjncsscd the Kniopeans moic than an} thing clsex 
Still castMards the ]Cuio])enn host maichcd and came to the 
fifth liver, the Ilyphasis (modem Beas) 'J’he Siillei lemaincd 
(some HO miles by the load fiom Guidrispni “to Rfipai) as the 
only consideiablc in or of the Indus sNstem aftci that to cioss; 
and then anothei inei-s} Klein Mould be i cached, that mIiicIi 
empties itself thioiigh the Ganges into the Kastein Sea Ahead} 
the cais of Alcxandci Mcie filled Mith accounts of the gicat hiiig- 
dom of Magadha on the Ganges, of its popiilonsncss and splendour 
and power. His chief inroimaiit appaicntly was a i.'ija of the 
iieighboui hood, ])hagala, who had submiltefl to the iinadci*. 
Was it an cntcrpriso which a man in his hcnscs could undertake, 
to attempt the subjugation of such a connti} with an arm} alicady 
nearly thice thousand miles fiom its home? Some model n his- 
toiians niaintain that Alcxandei had too sound a sense of possibili- 
ties to lunc thought of it But the ancient hisloiians n(liini that 
he saw himself in anticipation anhiiig Mctoiioiis at the utmost 
bound of the caith on the Easlciii Sea We nia} belie\c that his 
astounding success had indeed made nothing ‘•ceni impossible to 
him, that his judgment ot things was no longer coinplctcl} sane 
w’c may also belic^e that, although he knew some gicat and powci- 
ful nations still remained to bo subdued, befoie he could loiind off 
his conquest of the eastern woild, he did not Know the full extent 
of the East — that Eui thei India, lor instance, and China la} alto- 
gether outside hiH knowledge*. It is not unlikely that he ma} 
seriously have thought it piacticablc to make himsell King of the 
whole inhabited caith But on the banks of the II}phnsis (Iteas), 

the Salt Ilongo beUecn tlio Jlicluin and lliu InduH AgniiiHt thiH Idcnlilicallon m tho 
ditricnlly that tho conlradiclorj’ ritalcmcntii in our pourerR all ngreo at nn^ rnl/* jn 
placing tho prinoipnhtj caHt of tho JJioluro I3\cn in Arrian vi, 2/2, tho rojal nont of 
Sopcithen iH on tho fc/t bank of tho rivor Tho Halt mine n of Mnndl, on the other hand 
to which Droynoii referfl, lio, one would think, much too /nr (0 the rnst 
> V inf p 888 and PI i, 17 » Diod xvn, 'Jl, {)2 

’ PhcgoliH in the MH8 of CiirtiiiH ix, 2,2, PhegouH in Diod. x\ii, 03. Spo Hvhnin 
L6vi, Joum Atvit S"" Bdr vol x\ (1800), p 230 

* How hary Aloxnndor’n gpogniphicnl notionn were at thiH tlnio in nhown by tho 
i.latomont of Ncarchuo (who wan in a poiiition to know) that Alrxnndrr on llrnt 
coming to tho AcoiiincH and iiooing Egyptian boanB there, mipjioi.fd that thin wnii the 
pamo river which ultimntoly turned into tlie Nile Htrnbo xv, C COG 
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somewhere near the modem Gurdaspur, an imperious check awaited 
lum The army, which had followed him thus far, suddenly struck : 
all the personal magnetism, all the stining and indignant appeals 
of the king could not induce the stout Macedonian countrymen to 
go a step further. For three days he shut himself in his tent, and 
the battle of mils remained m grim deadlock At last the king 
recognised the bitter necessity of giving up his ambitions half- 
fulfilled. To save his face probably, he offered sacnfice agam to 
the Greek gods, as prelimiuaiy to crossing the river and then 
discovered tW the omens were unfavourable. After that he gave 
the woi d for the retreat But first, in his romantic imaginative vem, 
he made the army build twelve gigantic altars, like towers, upon 
the banks of the Hyphasis, to show to future times hoiv far into 
the East Alexander had come One account sa} s that later on the 
Maui 7 an kings used to offer sacrifice in the Yavana manner upon 
those altars^ All trace of them has long since disappeared 

So India, about the end of July 326 b c ^ saw the wave of 
European invasion, which had washed thus far, begm to ebb, back 
to the Hydraotes, back to the Acesiiies, where a certain number ot 
the Greek veterans wore ordered to fix themselves for good in the 
city which Hephaestion had been building, back to the Hydaspes 
The thoughts of Alexander weie now turning in another direction 
If the most easterly waters of the Indus river-system were for the 
time being to bound his empircj, he would at any rate pass along 
his frontier, pursue the course of the Indus to the Ocean and 
letuin by the sear-board to Babylon. He had to organise the 
conquered portion of India on a basis that would endure when the 
European army had departed And he forecast a different Punjab 
from the one he had found. Instead of a multiplicity of rival 
piinces and independent tubes, all the country from the Hydaspes 
to the Hyphasis was to form one Idngdom under the Pauiava 
Another large principality was cieated for Ambhi west of the 
Hydaspes Similarly in Kaslunir, the raja of Abhisara, ivhose 
embassies and presents had at last convinced Alexander of his 
loyalty, was given extended authority, and his neighbouring raja 
of Hra^a (Hazara), called by the Gi eeks Arsaces, was ordered to 
regard him as oveilord But if the free tribes, as independent 
poweis, were suppiessed, Alexander would leave a new element in 

1 Hut Alex 62 It is doubtful 'whether these altuTS were on the tight or left bank 
of the river Pliny, vi, § 62, puts them on the eastern bank, but the histonans say 
nothing of Alexander’s crossing the Hyphasis Flntexch’s phrase about the Maniyan 
kings, Sia^alpovret (not Stapivret) ripovTtu is ambiguous 

- Anspaoh, note 269 
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the country, ^rliich miglit to some extent conntci poise the pover 
of the kings — the now cities of lUnropcan men, or li^niopc.ins and 
Indians mingled, plants of Hellenism in a strange soil. The rndi- 
mentai y y, alls of Bncephala and Nicaca on the llydasiics Alexander 
found on his i etnrn damaged b}' the nuns, smd the ai my had to build 
them stiongcr bcfoio it mo^od in the new diiection donn the rner. 

The antnmn at the nen cities nas siicnt in piepanng a fleet' 
to transport a part of the aimy and the hoiscs bj nater.’ 'Jlic 
conduct of this was ciiti listed to the Cretan Ncaichns Thcicst 
of the aim}’, non sncllcd b} rcinforccmcnls fiom the West", nas 
to accompany them on cither bank. Philij), the ^atiap of the 
province betneen the II}daspcs and the Hindu Kush, nas oidcicd 
to follon three da} s’ journey behind nitli the force iiiidci his com- 
mand The scene at setting out is dcsciibed to ns in some detail. 
It was piobably a da} in Noi ember 320 uc. At da} break the 
king, standing in the sight of all on the pi on of his vessel, poiiicd 
from a golden bowl libations to the Bi\cis — the H}daspcs, the 
Acesines, and the Indus — to Hciacles his ancestoi, to theEg}ptian 
god Amun, and the deities, Gicck or foicign, nhom he nas nont 
to invoke Then a trumpet sounded for the stai t The fleet pic- 
sented a pictuic of impicssive older, the giouping and intcn.ils 
being precisely regulated. But the extraordmar} mixtiii c of nation- 
alities and gai b must have satisflcd the e} e n ith \ ai ict} and coloiii , 
while to the oar the noise of the lowing and the shouts in a 
hundred diflcieiit tongues made a bcnildciing loliime of sound. 
Amongst the ciens of the boats the Eg}’ptians, the Phoenicians, 
and the Cypriots neie prominent. Beside the Macedonian and 
Greek troops, the Indians ran in cro^ids along the banks, speeding 
the fleet with songs, ‘in their barbaiic nn},’ sajs the Gieek author. 
‘No nation,’ ho explains, ‘is fonder of singing and dancing than 
the Indian 

This novel armada glided do\i n the Hydaspes, past jungles and 
villages, and in ten days from the stai t reached the confluence of 
the Hydaspes and the Acesines Two divisions under Hephaestion 
and Craterus respectively marched along the tii o banks, and the 
satrap Philip, who had ovei taken the fleet at its fiist halting, had 
been sent across to the Acesines to maich doMu this rner to the 
confluence. Some of the peoples along the banks— such as the 
Sibae, whose garb of shaggy skins and clubs made the Europeans 

1 On the varying etatements as to the nambors of ships, see Anspaoh, note 278 
Anspach supposes that about a thousand is the most probable eotimatc 

* Diod XVII, 95, 4, Curt ix, 3, 21 s yjjj. 
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take them for descendants of the companions of their oivn Heracles 
— offered submission The resistance of othei s was easily suppressed. 
But further down stream a strong confederation of free tribes was 
awaiting the Europeans with a high courage These were a tribe, 
called Malavas (in Greek Malloi)^, between the lower Hydraotes 
and the Acesines, and the Kshudrakas (111 Greek Oxydrakai) higher 
up the Hydraotes, between that nver and the Hyphasis® The 
lapids at the meeting of the Hydaspes and the Acesines® gave some 
trouble to the fleet, and two boats foundered On the frontiers 
of the Malavas the whole European force — ^the fleet and the 
three divisions of Craterus, Hephaestion, and Phdip re-assembled. 
The fleet was now sent on under Nearchus thiee days in advance 
mth orders to wait for the land-force at the next confluence, that 
of the Acesines and the Hydiaotes The land-force was broken up 
anew into different divisions for the attack on the Malavas With 
a suddenness which disconcerted their plans the Indian tribesmen 
found Alexander in their midst The first of their cities to be 
attacked was on the edge of a tract of sandy desert, from which 
one morning early a force of mounted Macedonians, with the king 
at its head, bioke upon it, having iidden all night across the 
waste And here first was enacted what was repeated in city after 
city of the confederacy — the attack, the capture, the massacre 
hlany of the inhabitants of these places escaped to the jungles or 
across the Hydraotes many were captured by the Macedonians in 
their flight and slaughtered It was at the storming of one of 
these towns^ that the king exposed his person m a way which 
nearly cost his life. We may probably infer that the morale of the 
European army, fighting acioss the interminable spaces of this 
strange land, had begun to decline, that such desperate expedients 
on the part of the great leader were necessary Alexander, reach- 
ing the top of the citadel wall among the first, stood theie for one 
moment in his sinning armour, a mark for the defenders’ darts, 
and then leapt down almost alone on the inner side There he stood 
with his back to the wall, beating off the crowd of his assailants, 

1 The Malavas of the Punjab and the Kshudrakas are associated in Sansknthterature 

> Anspaeh, note 316 

> The place of the confluence in 326 b c has not been ascertained , see Vincent 
Smith, pp 92, 93 It would seem that so far geographical researches such as those 
of Major G H Kaverty {J A S B for 1892, pt i) have a mainly negative value in 
showing the rashness of the older identifications rather than a positive value in 
establishing new ones If either the statements in our tests had been less vague 
or the nver beds less changeable the case would not have been so hopeless 

* Being m the country of the Malavas, north of the confluence of the Acesines and 
Hydraotes, the town cannot have been Multan, which hes south of the confluence 
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while the M.iccdonmn noblcmnn Pciiccstcs Iichl o\cr liitn tlic 
Bacicd shield which had been taken from the temple of Athena at 
Ilium and Mas bebe^cd to ha\e been earned in the 'JVojan War. 
Bj’ the time that his ainij, frantic, had btokeii into the citadel, 
Alevander Mas l 3 ing Mith a se^cle Mound in his bicast The 
Macedonians bebc^cd that theii king Mas killed and ga\c May to 
a fury of blood-lust, spaiiiig neither Moman nor child in the cit}. 
But Alexander rcco^eled, and, aa soon as he could be nio\cd, Mas 
caincd by boat doMii the II\diaolea, neai mIiicIi iner the toMii 
stood, to the main camp at the coiiihience of the Iljdiaoles and 
the Acesmes. 

The tenor of the Etiiopcan host had nm\ broken the spiiits of 
the M^lla^ns, and then siiiMiMiig headmen, as mcU as the headmen 
of the Kshudiakas, came to the camp, tendcimg then siibnii'!=;ion. 
According to the Gieek histoiian, the} uiged that then ciime Mas 
aftci all the lo>c of freedom, but that, Alcxandci being apjiaieiitlj 
11101 e than man, they Meie lead^ to obe} ain go\einoi he might 
appoint and paj ti ibiite. Tliej sent a thou‘>and of their best men as 
hostages AYheii the ai mameiit continued its progi c^s doM n sli cam, 
Alcxandci left the .Aldlai as and Kshudi akas attached to the sati ap} 
of Philip, but the thousand hostages he sent luck to then homes. 

Still doMii the unending stieam the Eiiiopcans floated or 
maichcd, thiough the tciiitoiics of other tubes mIiosc names our 
books iccoid in the foim the Greek tongue ga\e them — Abastanes, 
Xathri, Ossadii — mIio submitted in jirudcncc oi b} compulsion. 
At length they came to the last confluence, mIicic the Acciincs, 
carr^'ing m it the Matcis of the othci thice inei*., united in those 
days Mitli the Indus and a single \ast stieam i oiled doMii toMaids 
the ocean Hcie again the ai maiiicnt halted, home time in the cold 
season at the beginning of 32r> n c The gi cat shifting of the i iver 
beds in this region makes it impossible to knoM' the site to-da). 
The point seemed one for planting anothci Tlellcmstic citj. 
Alexander foresaM' it in the age to come a gi cat place of ti afllc, i icli 
and splendid. This point too seemed to be a fit southci n limit foi 
the satrapy of Philip, reaching noitliM aids as it did to the foothills 
of the Ilimfilayas above Taksha 9 il.T, A change M'as also made in the 
governoiship of the piovincc of the Hindu Kush (Paropanisadae) 
Tyriespes was replaced by another gicat Iiruiian loid, Alcxandci ’s 
father-in-law, Oxyaitcs, who arrived m camp about this tiinek 


1 The coupling of Oxyartes with Pithon ns entrep of Sind is nlmost ccrtninly 
a textual corruptiou See Vincont Smith, p 99, note 1. It is strange that Nicso 
(i, p 503) still accepts it without a note of suspicion 
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The country along the Indus below the confluence presented 
the Europeans with some conditions they had not met with in the 
parts of India hitherto traversed. The Brahmans here had a more 
effective ascendancy The Greek observer saw men eating to- 
gether in great companies, and thought of the pubbc meals of the 
Spartans* In its political organisation this region was unhke the 
country of free tribes, through which the Europeans had been 
passing Here once more they found piincipabties ruled by rajas, 
whose mutual enmity gave the foreigners an opening Alexander 
first sailed down the nvei to the ‘Royal seat’ (basileion) of the 
Sogdi, and here founded another Alexandiia, marking out docks 
again for the commerce which he foresaw under Gieek initiative 
in the new age. The site is unidentified and the name Sogdi 
fiirmshes a basis foi nothing more than unverifiable guessing 
Already, it would appear, Alexander designated Sind from the 
Indus confluence to the ocean as a satrapy of the Empiie, and 
appointed a certain Pithon, son of Agenor, to be its governor. 

The greatest prince of the country between the confluence and 
the delta was one whom the Greeks called Musicanus (Mousikanos) 
possibly a title denoting ‘ the chief of the Mushikas® ’ As m the 
case of the Paurava and his fellow chiefs, the dread of the foreigner 
was apt to be less than the dread of the stiong neighbour A 
native chief Avhom our texts call Sambus or Sabus (Qambhu?), 
at feud inth Musicanus, hastened to make friends with the in- 
vaders and was nominated by Alexander satiap of some hill 
distnct lying back from the river Musicanus seems to have 
contemplated resistance , he sent no envoys to the European king 
But he was not prepared for the rapidity of Alexander’s move- 
ments, who was again upon his enemies before they iveie awaie. 
Submission seemed the only way , the Europeans were admitted 
to the goodly city, which was the raja’s capital®, and a European 
garrison was put in its citadel Subject however to the supremacy 
of Alexander, Musicanus was left his former state and authonty, 
as the Paurava had been, and Ambhi and the raja of Abhisara 
Another chief of the distnct, ‘Oxycauus’ or'Porticanus,’ attempted 
resistance, but found that the walls in which he trusted were frail 
defence against the battering engines of the European The 
people of the land, our Greek authoi says, were paralysed by the 
behef in Alexander’s super-human powei 


* Strabo xv, 0 701 

’ Tbia IS extremely donbtfal The MusbiLas who ere mentioned in Sensbnt 
liteietnre belong to Sontbem India ^ Not improbably Alor 
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But still, as bcfoic, it pnned (litlkMilt to c\lciul fiieiidslnp to 
one of these .lealoiiH r.'iiJis without uheuatiuj^ his old i i\als. Musi- 
cauus left upon Ins tin one iimde it secni to Saiuhus that he had 
given hiinself to the foiciguer for nollnug. lie now theieforc ic- 
nounced his allegiance, llis capibil .Sindiinana (silo unidentified) 
opened its gates howc\er at AleMUidei’s appioach, and the little 
revolt w'as ci nshed. 

But the Eurojicans in this icgioii had more iinjilacahle enemies 
than the natnc ])iinees I’he power behind the thioiie was the 
BiTiliman community, and hctc for the fust time we come upon an 
ojijiosition insjmcd b} the conception ol a national leligion, the 
only geim to be found in ancient times of the idea of Indian 
nationality It was tho ‘philosophcis’ (i e the Bi.ihmans) who 
denoniued the piinces, if the) submit led to the foreignei, and 
goaded the free tubes into ie\olt* A ‘cit\ ol Bifdimans’- had to 
be stoimed, whilst tho oiieiations airainst Sambns wcic going on^ 
Mnsicanns now was induced to thiow oil allegiance. But it was 
the dav of tho ya^ ana’s power. The new 1\ -appointed go\cnior of 
Sind, Pithon, swciit down upon him, and bi ought linn a piisoncr 
to tho king lie was ticated as icbclh woic ticatcd by tho custom 
of the old Pci Sian kings, on whot-e scat Alexander sat Ilis body 
was hanged on a gibbet in his own land The I'hiropcans Knew, 
how over, who were then woist enemies, and then hand fell heaiily 
upon the Bi.ihmans 1’liey wcie put to de.ith wholesale, their 
bodies too wcic hung up foi the kites and Milt arcs by the lo.ids — 
to the unspeakable lion oi , w c may bcliei c, of the people of the land 

On the lowei Indus tho coming ol the Kniopcans was antici- 
pated with tenor. At tho pomt^ where tho Indus in those days 
divided into its tw'o branches was situate the gicat city of Pattala. 
The author followed by Diodoiiis (xvii, 104) stated that it was 
ruled, like Sparta, by two kings and a conned ol elders If that is 
so, it must have been one of these kings who journeyed up sticam 
to pay homage to Alexander, presumably the same jicison whom 
one authority calls Moeris® But it was only to gain time As 
soon as he came back to Pattala, he and a laige pai t of tho iiojiiila- 
tion abandoned tho place and fled. 

Before Alexander came to Pattala, the great ICniopean liost 
which had invaded India had begun to bicak up From tho 
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country of Muaicanus about a thxrd of the infantry, portions of the 
other arms, and all the elephants which had been acquired in 
India, weie put under Craterus, to march home by way of Kanda- 
har and Seistan With the remainder Alexander continued his 
course down stream. It was about the middle of July 325* when 
the Europeans reached Pattala They found everything deserted. 
The fugitive population however was overtaken by Alexander’s 
emissaries and persuaded for the most part to return. Pattala, 
commanding the two outlets of the Indus to the ocean, was 
another place for which Alexander forecast a great commercial 
future, and new walla were soon rising round its citadel under 
Hephaestion’s direction. Pithon the satrap had been left higher 
up stream to draft the European soldiers who were to form the 
nucleus of the population in the new cities of his provmce, and to 
stamp out any embers of revolt which might be still smouldering 
Alexander himself with the handiest ships set off to explore the 
western arm of the river It was only after some more or less 
unfortunate attempts at navigation on their own account that the 
Europeans discovered some natives of the deserted country, who 
steered the vessels down to the ocean. It was probably at a point 
near the medieval DebaP that this branch of the river then 
reached it There the tide was a new and alarming phenomenon 
to men who knew only the Mediterranean On two little islands, 
one in the mouth of the river and one lying outside in the Indian 
Ocean, the Tavana king made offerings to the gods who had 
been prescribed to him by the Egyptian oracle of Amun m the 
Afr ican desert Then he sailed a little way into the open sea, and 
shed into the Indian Ocean the blood of bulls sacrificed to the 
Greek god Poseidon. 

Alexander returned to Pattala, to find Pithon amved there, 
his task accomplished, and Hephaestion now set about the con- 
struction of quays and docks against the city’s future greatness 
The king explored the eastern branch of the river which ran out 
probably near the modem Lakhpat® Everywhere his quick eye 
seized the pomts subservient to the realisation of that image 
which fired his imagination— the Indus a great highway of the 
world’s trafSc with a chain of flourishing semi-Greek mercantile 
cities. On the shores of a lake through which he passed (the 


^ Hepl Kwhs ivvroK’fyt, Strabo XT, C 692 , of Anspaoh, note 414 
D%al itself lias now disappeared Us site was near the existing shnne of Fir 
Patho, see Vmoent Smith, p 104, and Tomasohek, p 9 
3 Tomasohek, Topograplmehe JSrlautening, p 6 
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Rann of Cutch ?) he dcsigjicd moic qim>8 and dochft; on the 
coast, ho mapped out places foi nclls‘ Then ho again returned 
to P.ittala and sent bodies of men donn the ri\er to begin the noih. 

The plan nhich Alexander had formed foi his letuin to the 
West involved Ins own mai clung tlnough the sands of the Makr.ni, 
the southern border of the Einjiiie, and the jiassage of the fleet 
along the coast fiom the month of the Indus to the Peisian (Julf 
The latter cntcipiisc nas to be diieeled by the Cietan Ncarchus, 
nho had been ies])onsible fot the naMgafion of the rncr. 

Some time apiiaienth in Scptcmbci .*525*’ India saw thcya\ana 
columns moic out of Pattala on the homcw.nd load It nas some 
three jears and a hall since the biilliant ligine of the nairioi Icing 
had issued fiom the highlands of Kandahai to enlei the con- 
fines of the Indian noild lor the last jear and a half he had 
flashed, a moic than human nondei, beloic the ejes of the peoples 
of tho Punjab and Sind, non his meteonc appeal anee in India 
nas coming to its end, and obscuritj falls once more on Indian 
history. Alcxandci stai led n ilh the land-foi c*c, cveept such troops 
as ncrc left nitli tho hatiap>> in the Indian pioMiices, for the rncr 
Ilab^ Tlic na\al armament lemaincd at Pattala nilh Ncarchus, 
till tho latter part of Octobci, nhen the monsoon nould change 
Alex'ander again, nlien he aiiproachcd the Hah, found the countrj 
empty; tho tiibesiuen, a people of DiaMdiau stock, Am\a, nhom 
the Greeks called ArabiUc, had dcsci led thcii \ ill.igcs in ten oi 
The Eurojicans crossed tho inei (now the fionliei of India and 
Baluchistan) into the conntr) of the Oi itae, w ho still, being l)i a^ id- 
ians, belonged cthnologically to Indian Ilcie some ojiposition, 
ineffectual enough, was made to the passage of the foicigncis. 
One of the largo villages of the Oiitae, Rliambaeia*, was occupied 
and destined for another Gi eek Alcxandi la" I is new iiopulation w as 

compoundedlargclyofpcoplefromthePashtucoinitr3(Ai-achosians)’. 

AVheii Alexander passed on into the couiitiy of the Gcdiosians 
(crossing fiom tho basin of the Puiali into that of the Pliur) he 
left a European satrap, Apollophaiics, to inlo tho tciiitory of tho 

* Qcnoral Hjvig Bays {Indvt Delta Countri/, p. 22) Hint the idea ol %c11b in tlim 
region IB an absurdity Tho shifting of tho coast lino malccs it a problom, to \\hat region 
exactly tbo statemont of our anoiont author applies 
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Oritae, and one of his chief captains Leonnatus remained tempo- 
rarily with a force in the district to dnve home upon the Ontae 
that they were now the subjects of a great Empire, aud to carry 
out the scheme of Greek colonisation Leonnatus had some stiff 
fighting — one battle in which the loss on the native side is said to 
have been 6000 killed, whilst on the European side the loss, though 
numencally insignificant, included the satrap Apollophanes. 

Alexander, having crossed into Gedrosia, kept down as near the 
coast as possible, m order to dig wells and establish depots for food 
wluch might serve the fieek It was a burmng and and land, nch 
only in aromatic shrubs, and the barrier of the Malan range seems 
to have forced the European army mto a still more appaUmg region 
mland. They would have reached it by way of the Hmgol vaUey, 
in which the Hinglaj shrme is now the last great place of Hin du 
pilgrimage towards the West. 

In entenng that wateiless inferno, from which he emerged, 
sixty days after leaving the country of the Ontae, with decimated 
toices, Alexander passes out of the field of Indian history And 
yet there is one scene which took place that year m Persia of 
interest to the Indian histonan The ascetic fi-om Takshacila, 
whom the Gieeks called Kalanos, continued to be a notable figure 
amongst the men of war aud philosophers sunounding the kmg 
Suddenly in Peisia he announced his resolution to hve no longer 
Nothmg that Alexander could say availed to move him Then by 
the king's command a pyre was erected for the sage and he was con- 
ducted to it with pomp He was home on a htter, garlanded m 
the Indian way and chantmg in a tongue which the Tavanas could 
not understand He was chantmg hymns, some Indians explamed, 
in praise of the gods In sight of all the army he ascended the 
pyre and adopted the due posture The pyre had been covered 
with gold and silver vessels and precious stufis, and these the 
Indian first distnbuted to his fhends Then, as the toich was 
apphed, the Yavana trumpets sounded all together, and the army 
shouted as they were wont to shout gomg mto battle, and the 
Indian elephants uttei ed their pecuhar cry As the flames mounted 
and wrapped the figure of the sage, the onlookers saw it stdl 
motionless This was the way in which Kalanos chose to take 
leave of the Yavanas^ 

Hearchus, according to Alexander’s original plan, was to have 
taken station at the eastern mouth of the Indus and set sail at the 
end of October (325) when the monsoon changed. But before 

> Arr vn, 8 , Strabo xv C 717 
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Alexander left, it may have appciatcd that such a station would bo 
exposed to an attack fiom the ma‘5S ol Indian fn^^itnes ■who had 
taken refuge in the jungles cast of Sind Alexandci at anj rate 
tiansfciicd the fleet to the Mcstcin month, to ^\ail for the favour- 
able wind But even heic, as soon as Alexander was gone, revolts 
biokc out, making the position of the Eurojicans untenable, and 
Nearchus was obliged to slait, sooner than had been intended, 
during the last tew’ dajs of Scptcnibcik 

The account which Ncaichns left of his vovage lay before 
Strabo and Aiiian, as well ns the Mibsidlaiy, moic anecdotal, 
account of Onc^'Ciitus, who acted ns pilok Through latci w liters 
we still possess an abstract of the book of Ncarchns To fit the 
names in it to modern sites is, of coiii-^e, an inteiesting geographical 
pu7/le, which will never pci haps be m.ulc out with ccitaintj. The 
place from which the fleet stalled, ‘Wooden Town' (Xvline Pohs) 
the changes in the coast line have made indiscovci.iblc The 
haven to which the Giceks came after sonic dajs’ sml, and which 
thej named * Alexander's Haven,’ perhaps con esponded in position 
with Karachi. IIcic the Oiccks waited tw cut} -five davs for the 
wind to change They built a stone wall lonnd then camp on 
shoie to piotcct it fiom the Aiava tribc-'incn, and spent their 
enforced Icisuie in fishing up ojstcrs and mnsecls fiom the sea. 
At the mouth of the Ilab iivci (Arabis) thej again came to a 
good harbour (Pliny’s statement that Ncaichns built a town ihcic 
is probably a misunderstanding) Beyond the llab river they 
coasted along the country of the Oritac, where Lconnatus cither 
just befoie or soon aflci fought his decisive battle with the 
tribesmen. Ncaichns does not seem to have detected the mouth 
of the Purali, where Hcphacstion had just ti.iccd the walls of an 
Alcxandiia, but at Cocala, iiroKablj* somcwheie near, fresh stoics 
had been deposited for the fleet by Alexander’s order, and theic 
was an exchange of men between Nearchus and Lconnatus At 
the mouth of the river Tomei us (Ilingol) the Gi ccks found sonic 
600 half-naked inhabitants ‘living in stufiy huts’ who made show 
of hostility, but wei c easily put to flight by the mail-clad Europeans 
Here they remained five days to lepair the ships, and then sailed 
on past the promontory ot Malana (modem Ras Malan) the limit of 
the Oritae and of India®. 

V Stral )0 XT, 0 721 

- Sir Thomas Holdich’a book, The Gates of India, reconstructs the Tojnge of 
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Alexander had come and gona Was the European irruption a 
violent episode which left India unchanged? And, if so, was that 
due to an essential unchangeableness in India under impact from 
ivithout^ One may notice first that nothing was farther fiom 
Alexander’s own thought than that his invasion of India was a 
mere raid. He left the Punjab and Sind solidly attached, he 
beheved, to Ins world-empire. Let us glance once more at the 
conditions there in the year 324 B o. The country fell into three 
divisions. There was first the satrapy of Philip the son of Machatas 
It IS impossible to make out with certainty what its confines were 
Phihp first appears (unless he is identical with the commandant of 
the garrison in Pushkalavati^) as satrap in Taksha§ila®, and we 
gather that there was then combined under his authority the 
principality of Ambhi and what had been the satrapy of Nicanor 
in the lower Kabul Valley*, as fer as the passes over the Hindu 
Kush into Bactria^ He accompanies Alexander’s expedition down 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum) and is made satrap of a province extending 
as fe,r south as the confluence of the Indus and Acesines® (Chenab) 
We do not however know whether this new appointment was in 
addition to, or in lieu of, his previous satrapy. If the former, bis 
extensive satrapy continued to embrace the pnncipality of Amblii, 
and we do not know how the double rule of Macedonian satrap 
and native prince was adjusted. A second division was the satrapy 
of Pithon the son of Agenor, covering Sind fi’om the Indus con- 
fluence to the ocean and extending westward to the Hab A thud 
was the large pnncipality of the Paurava prince, extending fiom 
the Hydaspes (Jhelum) to the Hyphasis (Beas) Here theie was 
no division of authonty between prince and satrap, but the Indian 
acted in both capacities himself®. A fourth satrapy lay outside India, 
but within the river system of the Indus— that ot the Paropanisidae 
(the Hindu Kush) with Alexandria-under-the-Caucasus for its 
capital This was the satiapy held by Oxyartes, Alexander’s father- 
in-law. There was finally a fifth district in somewhat looser con- 
nexion with the Empire, Abhisara in Kashmir, whose ruler, as we 
have seen, had been enabled by Macedonian influence to establish 
his authonty over the smaller rajas in his neighbouihood. 

The European rule was supported by an army of occupation 
Its numbers are not told us, but it mcluded Macedonians and 

1 Air w, 28, 6 ® Air v, 8, 3 
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Greek meiccimncs Besides these Phihp Imd at lus disposal a 
considerable body of Thiacians 'J’lic commander of this corps vns 
a Macedonian destined to pla} a conspicuous part in the ncni 
future, Eudamns the son of Ciatcuas, a natno of Iho ic^'ion sontli 
of the Ostio\o Lake, and brothei of one of the Seven mIio con- 
stituted the king's special hod\-gnaid‘ 

TIic aimy of occupation nns, no doubt, in large part distributed 
through the new cities, Mhieh mcic intended in Alex.indei’s design, 
not only to give the Eniopcan loot in the connti \, but to quicken 
India thiougli Gieck intelligence and enleipii‘'C to non develop- 
ments of commcicial actnit} and mateiial ‘<plendoui. Tlieie these 
little bodies of Euio])cans lemaincd, v\hen Ale\andei nas gone, 
enclosed VMthin then licsh-built walls, subicet, it would seem, to the 
Macedonian salr.ips but not to the native iniiicc^-, iiiged bv the 
king’s eommand to build docks and qua}s and lepiodiiec the life 
of Gicck cities upon the livers of liiduu 

^Yc know, of com sc, that Alexanders dieaiii came to nothing. 
The Euiopcan in India Hided awav But it is a mistake when wo 
judge the dieain bj its actual result Foi the experiment was 
never leallj tiicd, it was fmstiated at its inceplion b) an event 
which no one could have foic'-een, — Alex.indei’s premature dc.ith, 
without an adequate hen, less than two vcai ^ after he quitted Indiiu 
The icalisation of the dream all depended upon the Eiiipii c’s holding 
togethci for a centuiy oi two Had Alexander lived to a normal 
age, there is no reason why it should not have done so As it was, 
the rapidly coiisti acted fabiic, its cement still soft, fell quicklj 
to pieces. If a militaiy occupation of eight jears or so left no 
permanent tiacc upon the noith-wcst of India, we can liaidlj infer 
from that the essential unicccptivcncss of India for Hellenism 
Had the occupation been pi olonged for a senes of gcnei-ations, the 
1 esult might have been v ery diflei ent The idea, ineradicable from 
modern journalism, that ‘ the East’ (whatevei that vague term maj 
denote) is by its nature impervious to the lationahstic culture of 
ancient Giecce and modern Euiope is not supported bj the faets, 
either by what haiipeiied in ancient Sjiia, or what happened in 
the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Middle Ages, or by what is 
happening to-day in India, China, and Japan MHicii the rest of 
the East, after the passage of phalanx and legion, ‘plunged in 
thought again,’ it was thought profoundly modiOed by the Greek 

> Arr VI, 16, 2, 28, 4, Cmt z, 1, 21, Diod xix, 14, 1 
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schoolmaster who followed in the soldier's train In India Hellenic 
rationalism^ would have come into contact with more elaborate 
homegrown systems of imaginative thought or intuition than the 
nearer East afforded What would have happened we cannot say ; 
but that the contact would have left either unaffected is highly 
improbable 

The European invasion of India was an event of too great 
magnitude not to have far-reaching consequences. As other over- 
flowings of foreign conquests have done, it swept away internal 
barriers which prevented the unification of the lands concerned. 
The confederacies of free tribes, which had maintained then proud 
isolation from other political systems, weie left utterly broken. 
Smaller principalities were swallowed up in a realm such as that 
given by Alexander to the Paurava. This, no doubt, made it a 
simpler matter for the Mauiya king a few years later to take these 
countries into his gieat Indian empire 

The contact of India with the Greek world did not cease with 
the disruption of Alexander’s empire What can be traced of later 
political connexions between Indian and Hellenistic kings will be 
exhibited in another chapter. Any infiuences which can ultimately 
be shown to have reached India from the Gieek West, whether 
through the medium of Seleucid or Bactrian kings or of the Roman 
Empire, winch took up the inheritance of Hellenism in Asia, may 
be regarded as consequences of the work of Alexander If they 
were not consequences of the work which Alexander did in India, 
they were, in any case, consequences of the work which he did 
when he estabhshed Hellenism in Iran, Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Egypt India indeed and the Greek world only touched each other 
on their fringes, and there was never a chance for elements of 
the Hellenistic tradition to stnke root m India, as a part of 
Hellenism struck root in the Nearei East and was still vital in 
the Muhammadan, largely Hellemstic, culture of the Middle Ages. 
There are, however, the two unquestionable cases of transmission, 
which will be noted in subsequent chapters — ^the artistic types 
conveyed by the school of Gandhara, and the Greek astronomy 
which superseded the primitive native system in the latter part of 
the fourth century a-D. 

When Alexander died, it was plain that the imperial system in 
India was as yet anythmg but secure It was not only a case of 
the people of the land proving lestive , the Europeans themselves 

1 A cbance light is thrown on Alexander’s intentions ‘ lohthQf ophagos remit piscibns 
vivere,’PJin NB n, §<}5, of Cart vm, 8, 13. 
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did not form a harmonious comiiuiiiity. Alt, hough thoimauds of 
Greeks had fought, as 11101 ceuaiies or allies, side by side Mith tho 
Macedonians 111 the conquest of Asia, and to the Asialiis, no doubt, 
apjicaicd indistuiguishably ns Ya\auas, neither kindred people 
loved tho otlici. Itiias specially Gicck \ctcians A\hom Alexander 
had settled 111 his iicu eastern cities’. In Bnctiia and Rogdiaiia 
1VC kiioM that they had been settled \eij much against their i\ill 
and tried at the lust oppoitiinit}’ to make thou Maj homo. Their 
settlement 111 the 1 emote colonics Mas sonictuiics a piuu‘'hnicnt for 
disalTcctioiix We nia} conclude that the GiccKs vho had been 
planted ill the Piiiqab did not find then siiiioiiiidings coiigciiial. 
Within a foil months apjiaiently of Alexaudci’s dcpaitiirc, tho 
Gieek ineicenniics under Philip lose in niiitiu}. Philip received 
a mortal Mound Iiistantl) his Macedonian guards a\cngc«l his 
death upon tho Greeks Then oidcis came fiom Alexander that 
till a satiap M'as appointed to succeed Philip, the pioiinco should 
bo adnuiusteied by tho laja of Takshaijila and lOudamus, tho 
commander of thcTliiacians This pioMMonal anangcmeiit Mas 
appaieiitly still in foicc, Mhcn the iioms 1 cached India 111 the 
summer of 323 no that the great king Mas dead Siuhlcnl} in 
Babylon liis designs for coiupicst and oiganisation had come to 
an end 

AtHCXIAX and MACimONIAN COINS IN INDIA 

It IS diillcult to saj hoM fai tlic cuireiicy of India Mas 
immediately affected by Alcxaiidci’s conquest In the end, of 
course, it must ha>c been piufoiindl} modified b} the disajijiear- 
ance of the Peisian sigloi, the issue of mIucIi did not long suI^i^o 
tho oveithroiv of Daiiiis 111 , as mcII as bj the stimulus mIucIi 
native ait undoubtedly received us a lesult of the Gieek inva- 
sion But the change did not come all at once, and the task of 
detei mining the exact course that events folloMed is lendeicd 
virtually impossible by tho lack of tnistMoithy evidence. It is, 
indeed, often stated that India ivas one of the many quai tci s of 
the ancient M’oild into Avhich the silver tetiadrachms of Athens 
made their ivay, and also that mutations of Athenian coins aie 
found from time to tune 111 the Punjab If these statements eould 
be confirmed, they Avould fuinish at least one definite clue. A 
demand for local copies would only aiise ivhcn the supply of 
originals ran short, and such a slioitage could most 1 caddy be 
accounted tor by coiuiccting it with the paralysis that overtook 

* Arr Y, 27, 6. ^ Justin xh, G, 8, and 13 
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tlic Athenian mint 11 hen the city was finally crushed beneath the 
heel of Maccdon Indian imitations might, therefoie, be assigned 
with reasonable confidence to the period of Macedonian supre- 
macy. As a matter of fact, however, enquiry has failed to bring 
to light any trustworthy records of the actual discovery of ‘owls’ 
in India, while the imitations acquned by the British Museum at 
Bawalpindi appear to have been brought without exception from 
the northein side of the frontier and thus to be of Central Asian, 
rather than of Indian, origin. Precisely the same difficulty besets 
any attempt to establish an intimate connexion between India 
itself and those coins of a Macedonian character which are 
iisuall} desciibcd as being of Indian piovenance , in aU definitely 
ascertained cases the ‘find-spot’ lies beyond the Hindu Kush 
Ncvei theless, as fresh testimony may at any moment emerge, it 
seems desirable to enumerate briefly the moie important of the 
issues concerned. 

The imitations of Athenian tetradrachms fall into two distinct 
groups The first of these (PI I, 7) approximates fairly closely 
to the original model. One variety, however, ~represented both 
in the Bodleian and in the British Museum (PI. I, 8) — ^reads, not 
AOE, but Air, which Head interprets as peihaps referring to the 
Aigloi, whom Hei odotus (iii, 92) mentions as dwelling to the north 
of the Bactrians The second group (PI 1, 9, 10) is characterised by a 
softer style, by the presence of the monogram Rj, and by the use 
of a bunch of grapes as a symbol The diflTerence between the two 
18 emphasised by the fact that, whereas the dies firom which coins 
belonging to the first arc struck have lam at all conceivable 
angles relatively to one another, the types of the coins belonging 
to the second are adjusted (I i) with a mcety which points to the 
employment of a hinge or of some equally eflTective mechanical 
contrivance. Fuither, while the first group appears to consist 
solely of tetradrachms, the second includes also didrachms and 
drachms (PI. 1, 11, 12). These smaller denominations are remarkable 
in that they are not minted, hke the tetradrachms, on the Attic 
standard, which has a maximum weight of 675 grams (437 
grammes) to the drachm, but on a standard in which the drachm 
seems to have weighed at the outside no more than 58 grains 
(3 75 grammes). In this and other respects they link themselves 
naturally to a set of drachms and diobols which are struck from 
regularly adjusted dies (fj), but m which the place of the 
Athenian owl is taken by an eagle, looking backwards (PI 1, 13) 
On the drachms and diobols just refeired to, the bunch of grapes 
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still figures ns a symbol. In one inslnnce it is nceoiniiiinicd by 
a eatlucciis 

Some ground for (binliing that at least (be hiiialler Atlieninn 
imitations uero not unraniiliar in the noilli of India is iuiinslied 
by a notable series of silvei diacbms ol Attic ueiglit(ri I, 17), foi 
the actual finding of A\liieli in the Punjab fJeuei.il Cunningham is 
able to vouch 'J’hcv nic stiiicic fioni icgiihirl} adjusted dies (||), 
and these dies have been cut by a Gieelc aitist vho signs himself 
M or MN. The olnersc shows the head of a waiiior wealing a 
close-fitting helmet, wicathcd with oli\e, while the ic\errtC has a 
cock standing to light with a eadureus behind. The legend is 
5m<tJYTOY Apait fiom the circumstance that a unique tii- 
hcmiobol in the Perlin Museum has the head of Athena, instead 
of that of a waiiior, the coins lea\e a geneial impics^ioii of 
having been designed attei an Athenian piototjipe Tins and the 
absence of a rojal title go to indicate a date not long siib-eipient 
to Ale.\ander’h expedition, a conclusion which in its tiiin fits in 
w'cil with the cun cut intei pvclation of the inscnplion So)>hytcs 
(Saubhuti) has been bj uni>ei‘,al consent identified with the 
Sopcithcs of Ariian (vr, 2, 2) and Stiabo (xv, OS)')) If this new is 
right, his coins may be rcgaidcd as a %er} direct mcnioiial of 
Greek intluciicc in India 

A few coins with the name ol Alexandci himself lane also 
been classed as Indian. Thus a bion/e jiieee, not distinguishable 
fiom his ordinal y issues e\cc])t that it is of squaiish shaiic, has for 
many 3 'ear 8 been tacitl} accepted as jnoof that the coiupicror 
issued money of his own in India, confoimiug so fai to local 
custom as to adopt the native fashion of stiikmg the coins on 
blanks cut liom oblong stiips oi bais J3ut the piece, which is 
now in Berlin, stands absolutely alone Beyond the shaiie, there 
IS not a particle of evidence to suggest association with the 
East. And closer scrutiny points to the shaiic being no more than 
an accidental freak, the icsiilt of aw'kwaid handling by soiiio 
workman at a Western mint*. A gioup of silvei teti-adrachms 
deserves more serious consideration. They have on the ob\oi*8e 
a head of Zeus, and on the leveise an eagle on a thunderbolt 
accompanied by the legend AAE3EANAPOY (PI. 1, 14). The types 
aie Macedonian, and the coins were long believed to bo European 
and to repi esent Alexander’s earliest mintage Thei e can, how’cvei 

J This 18 Ibo cmplmtio opinion of Prof Kcgling, «lio Ims been yooil enough lo 
ornmino tlio originol cnrofiilly Hib viow is fully borne out bj n enHl wliioh ho hnn 
kindly supplied 
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be little doubt that Head is right in claiming them for the East 
The significance of the symbol in the field, which he was the first 
to recognise as a satrapal tiara, is unmistakable Again, the only 
specimen whose history is known, came fi'om Bawalpinch, while a 
diobol of similar types is said to have been in the hands of a 
dealer in Tashkand in 1906. Finally, although the die-positions 
are irregular, there are points of contact with the second group 
of Athenian imitations described above To say nothing of the 
eagle with reverted head, certain subsidiary symbols — an olive- 
spray with leaves and berry, and a vme-branch with grapes 
— ^are common to both ; and both are apparently struck on the 
same abnormal standard, the average weight of three of the 
Macedonian tetradrachms being 217'5 grains (14*09 giammes) 
But, if the coins m question are Eastern, it does not follow that 
they are Indian On the contrary, the evidence of provenance, 
slight though it be, is all m favour of Central Asia. And so, too, 
IS that of the peculiar weight standaid When this standard 
next emerges in that quarter of the world, it is among coins 
struck by Antiochus I duiing his viceroyalty or, in other words, 
after Seleucus Nicator had formally renounced his pretensions 
to the Punjab as pait of his bargain with Chandragupta. The 
inference is that the distiict whose needs tetradrachms of the sort 
were meant to meet, lay beyond the confines of India 

None of the pieces we have been discussing bear the King's 
title Both title and name {^aariKew 'AKe^dvBpov) have, however, 
been read into the monogram &, which occurs on an extraordinary 
silver decadrachm of Attic weight, now in the British Museum 
(PI I, 16) The obverse type is a horseman, with lance at rest, 
charging down upon a retreating elephant, on the back of which 
are two men turning round to face their pursuer On the reverse, 
beside the monogram, is a tall figure, wearing cuirass, cloak and 
cap, and having a sword by his side, standing to left holding a 
thunderbolt and a spear In spite of certain features which are 
not altogether satisfactory, the genuineness of the com has been 
unhesitatingly accepted by Head and Gardner, and from such 
experienced judges it would be very rash to difier. Gardner, who 
was the first to publish it (JV.G., 1887, p 177), was disposed to give 
it to Bactria and to connect it with ‘some notable victory won by 
a Greek King of Bactria ovei the invading hordes of Yueh-chi in 
the second century bo’ Head, on the other hand, comes to 
the conclusion, ‘after a careful study of the fabric that it 
belongs to Alexander’s own time, and that it records the historical 
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event oi Ins invasion of the Punjab in no' lie sees in tlie 
Btanding lignie a leinescntalion of Alcxandei as ZeiiH, nhile lie 
puts forwaid the inteicstiiif!; suggestion tliat tlie lance is being 
wielded, not b} tlie lioibCinan, but b} tlie icannost of the tno 
elepliant-iideis, and that conseqnenth the scene depicted is the 
ictic.it of Poms and his pnisnit hy Taxilcs, e\acth as iccoidcd 
by Ariian (v, Id) The coni, he thiiiKs, iiiaj ha\e been sfinck b} 
Taxiles himself at his cajntal cit} Tak‘*hacil."i IJnfoilnnatch tluH 
hjpothesiH 18 not Ruppoitcd b} the ‘ tiiid-spot’ of the decadiachin. 
It was diseovcrcd at Khiillnin in Ihikhai.i 

A Riinilar inconclu‘'nc ic-<nlt awaits any cndcuNonr to ‘•ift the 
assci lions so fiequcnth adianced as to the ciicnlation, and eieii 
the sti iking, of double daiics in India The^e fine gold coins 
(PI I, G) aic, in the stiict sen-'C, Pcrnian But it is haidl^N likch 
that any of them weic minted until aftei the dcfc.it of the last 
of the Achacmenids b) Alexander. It is ccitain th.it the great 
inajonty bear Gieek monograms or lelteis, and that the\ were 
issued at Babylon, and po'«sibl} elsewheie, b} the satnips of the 
Macedonian conqucioi That the.^ wcie jiojmlar in the East is 
beyond question. Whcthci the\ made their waj into Indi.i is 
another matter. The statement that the) weie stiiuk theie h.is 
nothing whateiei to confiim it. Neaih all of the spetiniens in 
the Biitish IMusenm wcie acquiied at B.iwaliiindi, but the ical 
souice seems to haic been the licli find or ‘'Oiics of finds made 
about ]il77 and Itl/Jt in BuKli.lra, ‘eight marches bciond the 
Oxus, at an old loit on the longue of land foinicd b) two ,ionnng 
rivers.’ Tlie piecise loc.ility apjieai-^ to Inne been Kabadian, a 
town on the Kapinahan, in the ancient .Sogdiana 
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CHA^PTER XVI 


INDIA IN EARLY GREEK AND LATIN LITERATURE 

In this chapter we shift our point of view. We no longer try 
to transfer ourselves to ancient India and see for ourselves what 
is going on there : Ave ask instead what impression this magnitude, 
India, made upon another people — the Hellenes on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, the progenitors of our modern European 
rationalistic civilisation. India is for us now a remote country, 
2800 miles aAvay. 

Tlie Greek peoples at the time Avhen the Homeric poems were 
composed had probably never heard of India, and knew nothing 
of the Aryan cousins separated from them by the gi’eat Semitic 
kingdoms of Assyria and Babylonia. At most they knew that 
peoples of dark complexion dwelt, some toAvards the setting, and 
some toAvards the rising, sun\ The Homeric Greeks used ivory, 
and were no doubt aAvare that it Avas the tusk of an animal — the 
Phoenician traders indeed will have called it, as the Hebrews did, 
shell, ‘tooth’ — but the ivory Avas more probably African ivory 
brought fi’om Egypt than Indian^. 

The Greek word for tin, again, found already in Homer, 
Jcassiteros, has been adduced^ to show that tin Avas among the 
Avares Avhich travelled to the Greek world from India. For the 
Greek Avord is obviously the same as the Sanskrit word hasilra. 
Unfortunately the borroAving seems to have been the other Avay. 
The word hastlra found its way comparatively late into India 
ft’om Greece^ 

In the sixth century B.c. the Semitic and other kingdoms of 
Nearer Asia disappeared before a vast Aryan Empire, the Persian, 
which touched Greece at one extremity and India at the other. 
Tribute fi-om Ionia and tribute from the frontier hills of India found 
its Avay into the same imperial treasure-houses at Ecbatana or Susa. 

* Odyssey i, 22 f. 

- The derivation of the Greek word for ivory, elcphas, given in Liddell and Scott 
is etymology at its wildest. It is supposed to be the Sanskrit word ibha, meaning 
‘ elephant,’ preceded by the Arabic definite article el {!). Not much can bo buOt 
upon the passage, I Kings, i, 22, where the Hebrew author states that the navy of King 
Solomon in the tenth century n.c. brought (according to our English version) ‘ivorj’, 
apes, and peacocks.’ See Cheyne in Encycl. Bibl., s.v. ‘ Ophir’ and ‘ Peacocks.’ 

* E.g. by Lassen, u, 632. ■* Dnrombcrg and Saglio, ».i». ‘stannum.’ 
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Contingents from the Greek cities of Asia Minor served in the 
same armies with levies from the banks of the Indus. From the 
Persian the name Indoi, ‘Indians/ now passed into Greek speech. 
Allusions to India begin to appear in Greek literature^ 

It is not a mere accident that the books produced by a people 
who dwelt so for away from India should to-day contribute to our 
knowledge of ancient India. In the Greek republics a new quality 
was appearing in the world — or rather the development of a 
certain factor in the human mind to an activity and power not 
seen before — the quality which we may describe as nationalism. 
That is what makes the essential continuity between the ancient 
Mediterranean civilisation and the civilisation which has de- 
veloped so wonderfully in Europe during the last five centuries. 
A characteristic of this rationalism is a lively curiosity as to the 
facts of the Universe, an interest which directs itself upon the 
endless variety of the world, in contrast with that movement of 
the spirit, exemplified in the sages of India and in the piety of 
medieval Europe, which seeks to flee from the Many to the One 
To be interested in a fact as such, to care so much about its 
precise individual character, as to examine and verify and try to 
get its real contours, to value hypothesis only so far as it can 
be substantiated by reference to objective truth— these are the 
motives behind modem Western Science, and a disinterested 
intellectual curiosity in the facts of the outside woild has actually 
helped to give the West a power to modify and control that world 
for practical uses never before possessed by man. It was the 
beginning of this interest in the facts of the woild, the desire 
to see things as they really were, which marked ancient Greek 
culture, as expressed in its writings and its art The universal 
curiosity of Herodotus in the fifth centuiy B o., the eager eyes 
of the men of science and of action who accompanied Alexander, 
the industrious enquiries of Megasthenes — ^it is to these that we 
owe such information about Incha as the Greek and Latin books 
contain. 

And yet in order to estimate this information truly one must 
bear in mind some limiting considerations The motive of in- 
tellectual curiosity just described, the critical scientific temper, 

1 Indian influence has been alleged in the philosophy of Pythagoras who must have 
been bom m the early years of the sixth century, some fifty years before the Pemian 
oonquest of Babylon The question is examined at length by Prof A B Keith in the 
J'RAS for 1909, pp , Pythagoi as and the Doctrine of Transmigration Prof. 
Keith’s conolnsion is that there is no evidence for the Indian influence 
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has never been exhibited in complete punty. It is all a question 
of more or less. The Gieeka had it more than any previous 
people; the modem man of science has it more than the 
Greeks; but not even the modern man of science has so £ir 
reduced all the other elements of human nature to their proper 
place, as to make his curiosity absolutely disinterested or his 
criticism impeccably scientific In the case of the ancient 
Greeks, scientific curiosity was constantly being interfered with 
and thwarted by another interest which was strong m them — 
the love of literary form, the delight in logical expression One 
of the reasons why Natural Science never got ferther than it did 
among the Greeks is that a book-tmdition would so soon estabhsh 
itself in which the original observation became stereotyped and 
passed on from writer to wiiter with no fresh verification or 
addition. From the fifth century onwards a conventional classicism 
was always hemming m vitahty and making hterature opaque to 
real life. This is what one has to remember in approaching the 
Greek notices of India or their reproduction by Latin wnters. 

The classical notices of India represent only three groups of 
original documents, (1) the works produced by Gieeks of Asia 
Minor from the latter part of the sixth century till the beginning 
of the fourth century B 0., (2) the works based upon the expedition 
of Alexander m the fourth century, and (3) the works of the Greek 
ambassadors sent in the third century from Syiia aud Egypt to 
the court of Pataliputra The fiist group— Scylax, Hecataeus, 
Herodotus, Ctesias — ^was for most purposes superseded by the 
two later ones, since the expedition of Alexander marked a new 
epoch of geographical knowledge. Yet to some extent even in 
later times the earher writera were drawn upon 

The first Greek book about India was perhaps wiitten m the 
latter part of the sixth century BC by Scylax of Caryanda, a 
Greek sea-captain, whom King Danus (622-486 bo) employed to 
explore the course of the Indus^. The book seems to have lain 
before Anstotle two centuries later, who quotes, as coming from 
it, a statement that among the Indians the kings were held to be 
of a superior race to their subjects® Scylax probably did not 
tell much of his own experiences m descending the Indus, or we 
should have heard of his book in connexion with the voyage of 
Alexander. He probably preferred to astonish his countrymen 
with travellers’ tales — stones of people who used their enormous 
feet as sunshades {Sltmpodes), of people who wrapped themselves 
I Herodotaa iv, 44 “ Poht vn, 14 
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up in their own ears (Otolihwi or Endt6l:oitor), of people with 
one eye, and so on, ^vith which the Greek tradition about India 
thus started and which it retained to the end\ These stories, it 
is now recognised, correspond mth statements in the old Indian 
books about peoples on the confines of the Indian world, and 
Scylax may therefore very well have really heard them from 
Indians and accepted them in simple faith 

Hecataeus of Miletus had probably already given forth his 
geographical work, the Periodos Ges, before 600 bc. At the 
extremity of his field of vision there was some vague picture, 
derived from Scylax and the Persians, of the Indian world. His 
knowledge stopped on the frontier of the Persian Empire, the 
river Indus. Beyond that was just a great desert of sand. But 
the name of the people called Gandhari on the upper Indus had 
reached him, and the name of a city in that region, whence Scylax 
had started on his expedition down the river. Hecataeus wrote it 
as Kaspapyros. He mentioned the names of other Indian peoples 
too of the frontier hills — Opiai, Kalatiai are the ones preserved in 
his fragments — and a city of India which he called Argante. The 
fabulous Skiapodes also appeared in Hecataeus as well as in 
Scylax, though Hecataeus by some confusion connected them with 
the African Aethiopians instead of with India". 

We may probably infer from the long geographical passages 
in the plays of Aeschylus, that a hvely interest in far-ofiT peoples 
and strange lands was general in the Greek world of the fifth 
century. Where an ancient Aigive king in the Suppliants has 
to express wonder at the foieign garb of the Egyptian maidens, 
the poet takes the opportunity to give evidence of his anthro- 
pological knowledge. The king mentions difierent races whose 
appearance might be like that, and, in the couise of his speculations, 
says — 

‘Moreover I hear teU of Indians, of women that go roving 
on camels, mounted horse-fashion, riding on padded saddles, them 
that are citizens of a land neighbouring the EthiopiansV 

1 PhiloBtratus, Vit ApoU m, 47, Tzetzea, Clnl vn, 630 f 

® See article by Ton Badinger m Panly-Wissowa, s v. ‘Hekataios ’ 

’IvCas T airoiTu voiuiSat Irropi/ioffiy 
eTyai Kap^oit doT/ia)3(j'oi7o'ar, 
irop’ MBloif/iv i/TTvyuTovoviityaf 

Suppheet 284-286 

Bo the passage reads in Sidgwiok’s text This involves a certain amount of conjectural 
emendation, smee the ms reading is obviously in part corrupt One must add that 
the emendation proposed by Professor Tucker and approved by W. Headlam Toiat for 
’Ivddt (us ’lySoBs), elimmates the Indians altogether ’ 
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In the Greek books trhich we possess this is the earhest 
mention of Indians by name 

A good deal of what Herodotus wrote about India (middle of 
the fifth century) was no doubt drawn from Hecataeus— his idea, 
for instance, that the nver Indus flowed towards the east, and 
that beyond that comer of India which the Persians knew there 
was nothing towards the east but a waste of sand Perhaps what 
Herodotus says is less remarkable than what he does not say. 
For of the monstrous laces which Scylax and Hecataeus before 
him, which Otesias and Megastheiies aftei him, made an essential 
part of the Indian world, Herodotus says not a word. Hellenic 
rationalism took in him the form of a saving good sense Certain 
of the broad facts about India Herodotus knew coirectly— the 
diversity of its population, for one ‘ There be many nations of 
Indians,’ he says, ‘diverse one from the other in tongue, some 
of them are roving tribes, some of them are settled, and some 
dwell in the swamps of the river, and live on raw fish which they 
catch from boats of reed {iMlamosY* Herodotus knew also that 
the population of India was a veiy vast one. ‘The Indians are 
by far the greatest multitude of all the peoples of men whom we 
know V he says Of course, the Indians who came especially within 
the sphere of his knowledge would be the more or less barbarous 
tnbes near the Persian frontier What he tells us therefore of 
their manners and customs does not apply to civilised India. Of 
the peoples beyond the Persian frontier he had heard of the 
marsh-dwellers, who dressed in garments made of some sort of 
water-reed® Other Indians dwelling to the east of these are 
rovers, eaters of raw flesh, and they are called ‘Padaeans ‘ He 
goes on to say that members of the tribe were killed on 
the approach of old age and eaten by their fellow-tnbesmen* 


1 m, 98 s nr, 94. 

* These \7oiild be people living in the country flooded by the Indue, the UiSnwdh 
distnct of Sind, where, as Lassen points ont, mats and baskets ore ebll made from the 
reeds of the nver 

* LientenantPrendergast, quoted in the Asiatic dburnaf, New Senes, v(1831),p 161, 
was asenred by a 6ond that m his native village cannibaUsm of this kind was etill prac* 
tieed This may have been the isolated snrvival of a more general cannibalism among 
the Oonds As Lieutenant Frendergast’a statement, now more than 80 years old, is 
still quoted m evidence for the practice among these tribes, one presumes that later 
evidence IB hard to find £ T 'DAtoji, Ethnologt) of Bengal (1672), -p 220, mentions a 
tribe called Sirhors, aconsed of cannibahsm Some of them had assnred him that they 
had themsdves given up the practice, but * they admitted that their fathers were in the 
habit of disposing of the dead m the manner indicated, viz by feastmg on the bodies , 
but they declared they never shortened life to provide such feasts, and shrank with 
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Others of the Indians would not eat the flesh of any living 
thing or sow fields or live in houses. * Whenever a man of this 
people falls into a sickness^ he goes into the desert and lies down 
there . and no one pays any regard when a man is dead or fallen 
ill.’ The Indians who dwelt near the city of Kaspapyros and the 
country of the Pactyes (Pashtus), that is, the hill-tribes about the 
Kabul valley, were, he says, the most warlike. It was from these, 
of course, that the Persian government drew levies Among them 
was the tribe called Kallatiai, who ate the bodies of their dead 
relations^. He describes the dress of the Indians serving in the 
army of Xerxes. They wore garments made from ti ees (i.e cotton) 
and cairied bows of reed and arrows of reed with iron heads 
Some fought on foot and some in chariots draivn by horses and 
ivild assess The account of the ants who throw up mounds of 
gold dust, which afterwards became a permanent element in the 
classic conception of India, was ^ven in full by Herodotus*. The 
facts on which the account was based seem now faiily clear. 
Gold-dust was actually brought as tribute by the tribes of 
Dardistan in Kashmir and was called by the Indians pijnhla, 
‘ant gold®.’ When Herodotus says that the ants were the size 
of dogs and fiercely attacked any one cariying oflT the gold, it 
has been plausibly suggested that the account was derived from 
people who had been chased by the formidable dogs kept by the 
native miners®. 

As to the peculiar products of India, it is interesting that 
Herodotus told the Greek world, perhaps for the first time, of 
the trees that bore wool, ‘sui passing 111 beauty and in quality the 
wool of sheep , and the Indians wear clothing fiom these trees’^.’ 

The peacock, which was introduced into Greece during the 
second half of the fifth century B.O, letained in his designations 
evidences both of his Indian origin (ram) and of the loute — via the 
Persian empire — ^by which he had been conveyed (M97StK09 opj/f?), 
and it seems to be more than a coincidence that the only Buddhist 
mention of Babylon is in connexion with a story concerning the 
importation of this magmficent bud®. 

horror at the idea of any bodies hot those of their own blood relations being served up 
to them 1 ’ The Cyelopaedxa of India (Quaritoh, 1886), which quotes the passage from 
Dalton, under ' Burhor,’ omits to note that Dalton himself says, ‘ Ihaveno faithin the storv ’ 

^ ni, 88 a vir, 66 * vn, 86 4 102f ^ 

» The gold-digging ants are mentioned in the Mahabharata, ii, 1860 (Calcutta ed ) 
a M'Cnudle, Ancient India, p 44, note 3 r 

« See the Bdveru Jdtaha (No 339 of the Jataica collection) and M Sylvam Ldvi’s 
artiole m Annuaire de V^lcole Pratique dee Sautes Etudes (1913-4), 
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Ctesias of Onidtis, a generation later than Herodotns^ had 
exceptional opportunities for acquiring knowledge about India^ 
since he resided for seventeen years (from 416 to 397 B 0 ) at the 
Persian court as physician to the king Artaxerxes Mnemon^ As a 
matter of fact his contnbution seems to have been the most 
worthless of all those which went to make up the nlas ai c al 
tradition. Ctesias apparently was a dehberate bar. Modem 
wnters urge that some of his monstrosities — ^his dog-fr.ced men*, 
his pygmies and so on — can be paralleled by the statements in 
old Indian books This shows that Ctesias was not above saving 
himself the trouble of fresh invention when statements sufficiently 
sensational were furnished him by others Any parallel which 
can be proved between Ctesias and old-Indian tradition is, of 
course, interesting and exhibits the Greek as to that extent a 
borrower rather than as creatively mendacious, and, where we 
cannot prove a parallel, it is always possible that the statements 
of Ctesias may have been suggested by travellers’ tales ; but it 
is equally possible that he was drawing upon nothing but his 
ima^nation One of his most monstrous animals, the creature 
as laige as a lion, with a human face, which shoots stings out 
of the end of its tail, called in the Indian language, says Ctesias, 
mart^^wra — as a matter of feet the word is Persian — Ctesias 
affirms that he had himself seen, as one was sent as a present to 
the Persian king! This gives the measure of the man. No doubt, 
his wildest statements about the fav/na and flora of India can, if 
sufficiently trimmed, be made to bear a sort of resemblance to 
something real*, but it seems ingenuity wasted to attempt to 
estabbsh these connexions The influence of Ctesias upon the 
Greek conception of India was probably great. It confirmed for 
ever in the West the idea that India was a land where nothing 
was impossible — ^a land of mghtmare monsters and stiange poisons, 
of gold and gems^ 

Where Ctesias described the people of India as ‘very just’ 
(BtKaioraroi), we may see the reflexion of a common Greek behef 
that a people of ideal goodness hved somewhere at the extremities 
of the earth, or in this case we may perhaps gather the impression 
made upon strangers by a social system so firmly governed in its 

■ Diod n, 32, 4 , Pint Artax 21 

3 The ^amukhat of Sanskrit literature, e g Vaiabamihira, Bnhattar^httS 

* For 'what may be done in this direction, see Prof H H Wilson’s Notes on the 
Indiea of Ctestas (Oxford, 1836). 

« Of Plin NH vi,§68f 
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complex structure and the working of its parts by traditional 
law. 

It was generally recognised in the Greek world of the fourth 
century that a great race called Indian, a substantial part of 
mankind, lived towards the sunrising^. When European science, 
in the person of those philosophers who accompanied Alexander, 
first entered upon the Indian world, it had already made one 
substantial discovery as to the world in which man is placed. 
It was generally recognised in the Greek philosophic schools that 
the earth was a globe It was already a matter of interest to 
determine the size of the globe and to know the measure of the 
lands and seas which covered it And the men with Alexander, 
who found themselves in the plains of India stretching to even 
vaster distances beyond, or who, from the mouth of the Indus 
saw the coast fading to the eastward out of sight, were anxious 
to know what dimensions and shape they ought actually to give to 
this India upon their maps They had not traversed more than a 
corner of it, and, liad they gone to its extremities, they possessed 
none of our means of accurate surveying. It was only by report 
of the people of the land, based ultimately no doubt upon the 
rough practical reckonings of merchants and seamen, that they 
could form any conception of it. This being so, the conjectures 
which they recorded for the instruction of the West, have interest 
for us to-day, only as showing how near the truth under such 
circumstances men could come 

Of the companions of Alexander, three men chiefly enriched 
the Greek conception of India by their wiitings. One was 
Nearchus, a Cretan by extraction, whose home was in Macedonia, 
where he had been a friend in youth of Alexander’s This was 
the man whom Alexander put in command of the fleet which 
explored the coast between the Indus and the Persian gulf, and 
Nearchus later on gave his own account of this expedition to the 
world. His book also contained a good deal of incidental in- 
formation about India. He appears fi’om the fragments quoted 
to have been an honest reporter, who took pains to verify the 
stories which were told him® Another was Onesicritus from the 
Greek island of Aegina, who regarded the Cynic philosopher 
Diogenes as his master, a man with some practical knowledge 
of sea-craft, since Alexander made him pilot of the royal vessel 
down the Indus. Onesicritus took part in the expedition of 

> JSphortis, frag 38 (Fiag Hist Graec i, p 243) 

^ SuBenuhl, Gesch d gnech Lit tn der Alexandrinerzeit, i, p 653 
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Nearchns, and he too afterwards wrote a book about it and 
about India. Strabo considered him untruthful, and he has 
generally a bad reputation with modem scholars, though this 
uniarourable judgment has been seriously challenged^ The third 
was Anstobulus, a Greek probably from the Chalcidic peninsula, 
who not only accompanied Alexander through India, but was 
entrusted with certain commissions, perhaps not militaiy ones‘ 
Aristobulus wrote his book long afterwards, m extreme old age. 
His interest was predominantly geographical, not military, yet 
his book seems to have been adversely affected by the rhetoncal 
fashion and perhaps by the Alexander myth which had already 
begun to take popular shape at the time when he wrote®. A fourth 
wnter, a contemporary, but not a compamon, of Alexander, 
Olitarchus of Colophon, also contnbuted to popular notions about 
India Clitarchus wiote a history of Alexander of a highly 
journalistic character, drawing largely, it would seem, upon 
imagination. The book became the most popular of all the 
histones of Alexander Although Gitarchus in lus main outlines 
had to keep to the facts, so many eye-witnesses being still abve, 
the romance, as distinguished from the history, of Alexander takes 
its start from him. In the Indian part of his history, for instance, 
he introduced a delightful story of how the Macedonian army, 
marching through the jungles, had mistaken a troop of monkeys 
for a hostile army* Statements about India, from such a source, 
might get very wide curiency without having much basis in 
reality. 

The books written by the companions of Alexander or derived 
from their accounts were supplemented in the third century by 
the books in which the European ambassadors sent by the 
Hellenistic kings to India® told what they heard and saw It 
IS very odd that with such opportunities none of the ambassadors 
seems to have produced anything substantial except Megasthenes 
Had Daimachus or Dionysius given any fresh first-hand informa- 
tion of interest, we could not fail to have traced some of it in 
later writers The statements quoted from Daimachus, that there 
was a species of yellow pigeons in India which were brought as 
presents to the ^ng®, and the notice of some pecuhar-shaped 

1 Susemihl, op ett i, 536, proaonnoeB agunst Onesicntus > £ Schwartz defends him 

* Strabo xv, 0 693, Arr vi, 99, 10 
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sideboard^ are a poor yield. On the other hand the book written 
by Megasthenes was the fullest account of India which the Greek 
world ever had. Only one other writer calls for mention, Patrocles, 
who held command in the eastern provinces of Iran under SeleucusI 
and Antiochus I. One does not gather t])at his book touched India 
except in so ^r as it dealt with the general dimensions of the 
countries of Asia Patrocles, however, had access to official sources 
and what he did say of India seems to have been creditably near 
the truths 

The companions of Alexander did not, so far as we know, 
attempt to give any precise statement of the dimensions of India. 
Onesicritus® shot valiantly beyond the mark, declaring that it was 
a third of the habitable earth. Nearchus gathered that it took 
four months to cross the plains to the eastern ocean^ When 
Seleucus had established his rule over Iran, and entered into 
diplomatic relations mth the court of Pataliputra, Greek writers 
ventured to give figures for India as a whole Patrocles put down 
the distance from the southernmost point of India to the Himalayas 
as 16,000 stades (1724 miles)® — a happy guess, for the actual 
distance is about 1800 miles. Megasthenes was farther out in 
putting the extent from north to south, it is shortest, at 

22,300 stades®. ‘Where it is shortest^ makes a difficulty, which 
the modem books seem to pass by. Megasthenes probably con- 
ceived the Indus, like Eratosthenes, to flow directly southwards 
and thus to constitute the western side of the quadrilateral 
India. The general direction of the coast from the mouth of 
the Indus to Cape Comorin was thought of, not as it really is, 
south-south-easterly, but as east-south-east, making it the southern 
side of the quadrilateral. But, if so, the course of the Indus itself 
measures the distance from the northern to the southern side, 
where %t ts shortest. Megasthenes must then have made an 
enormous miscalculation, and that in a region traversed and 
measured by Alexander, for the distance as the crow flies from 
the Himalayas to the mouth of the Indus is equivalent only to 
6700 stades (770 miles). What Megasthenes made the greatest 
length from the northern to the southern side to be we are not 
told, but his contemporary Daimachus affirmed that in some places 
it was as much as 30,000 stades (3448 miles)^ The distance from 
west to east, where it is shortest — ^the distance, that is, from 

^ Frag. 4 ® Susemihl, op cit p 657 
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the Indus to the Bay of Bengal — ^Patrocles put at 16,000 stades 
(1724 miles) and Megasthenes at 16,000 stades (1838 miles)\ 
The actual distance is about 1360 miles, but the figure of Megas- 
thenes was got apparently by combining the 10,000 stades 
measured along the Royal Road from the Indus to Pataliputra 
with the estimated distance from Pataliputra by way of the 
Ganges to the sea, 6000 stades. Eratosthenes, the great geogi’apher, 
a generation later (born 276 B . O .), who is followed by Strabo, ac- 
cepted the 16,000 stades of Megasthenes as the extent of India 
fi-om the Indus to the mouth of the Ganges But the western 
side of the quadrilateral — ^the course of the Indus — ^lie i educed to 
13,000 stades (1493 miles) Tlie real projection of India to the 
south, however, fi’om the mouth of the Indus was unknown to 
him, and he made Cape Comorin project east of the mouth of the 
Ganges. India was represented by a quadrilateral whose southern 
side was 3000 stades longer than the uoithern and the eastern 
3000 stades longer than the western 2 . Tlie accompanying figure 
wiU show that the general shape of the quadiilateial is fairly true 
to the reality. What is wrong is (1) the orientation, and (2) the 
exaggeiated size. 

Besides inquiring as to the figure which India made upon the 
globe, the Greeks had curious eyes for the unfamiliar physical 
phenomena which heie confronted them. The heavens themselves 
showed novel features, if one went far enough south — ^the sun at 
midday vertically overhead, the shadows in summer falling towards 
the south, the Gieat Bear hidden below the horizon®. The com- 
panions of Alexander may have seen the sun oveihead at the 
southernmost point which they reached, for the mouths of the 
Indus almost come under the TVopic of Cancer, and Neaichus may 
actually just have crossed it , they learnt at any late that they 
had only to go a little farther south to see these things. Onesici itus 
seems to have thought it a pity that his book should lose in 
sensational interest by this accidental limitation, and therefore 
to have boldly transferred them to the banks of the Hyphasis^ 
The desire to achieve literary efiect interfered continually, m the 
case of the ancient Greeks, as has been said, ivith scientific 
precision. 

The climate of the country, the new laws of the weather, struck 
the Greeks. They had never known anything like the rains which 

1 Megasth Frag 6=ATr IndL 3, 7 
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broke upon them in the summer of 326 B 0 Aristobulus^ recorded 
that rams began Tvhen the European army reached T akRtiarala. m 
the spring of 326 and became continuous, "with the prevalence of 
the monsoon, all the time they were marching eastward along the 
foothills of the Himalayas. At the same season the following yeai 
the Europeans were voyaging down the Lower Indus. Heie they 
had no rain. The lainfall of Sind, which is unreheshed by either 
of the monsoons, is scanty and irregular Almost ramless seasons 
are the rule. The cause of the summer rams Eratosthenes 
found partly in the moisture brought by the monsoon (and in 
so far he was coriect), partly in the exhalations of the Indian 
rivers®. 

When the Greeks looked round upon the features of the 
country itself, India seemed, before anything else, to be the land 
of immense rivers®. If, m discussing the topography of Alexander’s 
expedition through Sind, one has to reckon with the fact of great 
changes in the course of the riveis, that characteristic of these 
rivers did not escape Anstobulus. On one occasion, he told, a 
commission on which Alexander sent him took him to a region 
left desert by a shifting of the Indus to the east , there he saw the 
remains of over a thousand toivns and villages once fuU of men* 
Megasthenes got his informants to give him a hst of the navigable 
rivers of the pemnsula, 58 in all Of this list 35 names are 
preserved®, and m spite of distortions, due either to the Greek's 
mishearing of the native sounds or to the vaiious transcriptions 
through which they have come down to us, some are stdl 
recognisable to-day. 

The mineral, the vegetable, the animal world in India had all 
their special wonders for the Europeans As to minerals, India 
was the land of gems and gold In the book of Pliny’s Natural 
History which deals with precious stones (Book xxxvii) a great 
many are said to be pioducts of India. It is often doubtful what 
stone is intended by Pliny’s description, but one can recogmse 
diamonds®, opals®, and agate® amongst those enumerated. The 
ultimate source of information would here, of course, not be a 
literary one, but the practical knowledge of merchants As to 
gold, Nearchus and Megasthenes confirmed the account given by 
Herodotus of the ants as big as foxes which dug up gold 

1 Anstob Frag 29=Straboxv, 0 691, of 0 697 * Strabo xv, 0 690 
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NearchusS honest man that he was, admitted that he had never 
seen one of these ants, but he had seen their shins, which were 
brought to the Macedonian camp. Megasthenes in repeating the 
story with minor variations added the useful piece of information 
that tlie country the gold came from was the country of the Derdae 
(in Sanskiit Dai ad or Da/rada , modern Dardistan in Kashmir)^ 
Among the mineral wonders of the land Megasthenes seems also 
to have reckoned sugar-candy, which he took to be a sort of crystal ; 
a strange sort which, on being gi'ound between tlie teeth, proved 
to be ‘sweeter than figs or honey He wrote down too what his 
Indian infoimants told him of a liver Silas among the mountains 
of the north in which all substances went to the bottom like 
stone*. 

In the vegetable realm, the Greeks noticed the two annual 
harvests, the winter and summer one, the sign of an astonishing 
fertility®. Tliey knew that rice and millet were sown in the 
summer, wheat and bailey in the winter®, and Aristobulus de- 
scribed the cultivation of rice in enclosed sheets of water^ They 
saw trees, which the generative power of the Indian soil endowed 
with a strange capacity of self-propagation — ^the branches curving 
to the ground to become themselves new trunks, till a single tree 
became a pillared tent, under whose roof of broad leaves a troop 
of horsemen could find shade from the noonday heat®. Among 
the plants two especially interested them. One was the sugar- 
cane, the reeds that make honey without the agency of bees®. 
Megasthenes seems to have attempted a scientific explanation of 
its sweet juice It was due to the water which it absorbed from 
the soil being so warmed by the sun’s heat, that the plant was 
virtually cooked as it grew“! Tlie other plant was the cotton- 
plant, yielding vegetable wool. Some of it the Macedonians used 

^ Nearohus, Frag 12=Arr Ind 15 
a Megaeth Frag 39= Strabo xv, 0 706 
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Tincarded as staffing for saddles and suchlike^ Precious spices, 
of course, also and strange poisons ■were associated in the Greek 
mind ivith India As to the latter, Ansktbulus was told that a 
law obtaining among the Indiana pronounced death' upon any man 
revealing a new poison, unless he at the same time revealed a 
remedy for it, if he ^d "both, he received a reward from the 
king®. - 

Among the animals of India, it was the elephants, the monkeys, 
and the snakes which especially drew the attention of the Greeks. 
The elephants, of course, showed them a type of animal unlike 
anything they had ever seen. Their size must have accorded with 
the impression of vastness made by the rivers and the trees of 
India And to this was added their extraordinary form with the 
seipentine proboscis Megasthenes gave an account of the way 
in which wild elephants weie captuied, agreeing closely with the 
practice of to-day®. The longevity of the elephant was also a fact 
which the Greeks discovered, though Onesicritus accepted from 
some informant the extravagant estimate of 300 years for an 
elephant’s life*. ‘They are so teachable, that they can learn to 
throw stones at a mark and to use arms, also to sew beautifully.’ 
'If any animal has a wise spint, it is the elephant Some of them, 
when their drivers have been killed m battle, have picked them 
up themselves and earned them to burial , some have defended 
them as they lay , some have saved those who fell off at their 
own peril Once when an elephant killed his diiver in a rage 
he died of remorse and despair®’ ‘It is a very great thing to 
possess an elephant chariot. A woman who receives an elephant 
as a present from her lover acquires great prestige,’ and any 
moral frailty she might show under such an inducement was 
condoned* 

The monkeys too were a species of creature which natuially 
fascinated the foreigners. Different kinds are described. ‘Among 
the Prasioi (the people of Magadha),’ says a late wiiter, copying 
from Megasthenes, ‘ there is a breed of apes human in intelhgence, 
about the size of Hyrcanian dogs to look at> with a natural fiinge 
above the forehead. One might take them for ascetics, if one did 

* Nearchns Frag 8= Strabo xr, C 693 See Bretzl, Botanlsehe Forschungen d 
AUxanderzvges, Leipzig, 1903 
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not know. They are bearded like satyrs, and their tail is like 
a hon’s. At the city of Latage they come in crowds to the region 
outside the gates and eat the boiled rice which is put out for them 
fi’om the king’s house — every day a banquet is placed conveniently 
for them — and when they have had their fill they go back to their 
haunts in the forest, in perfect order, and do no damage to anything 
in the neighbourhood^’ The same, avi iter takes from Megasthenes 
an account of the apes like satyrs which inhabited the glens of 
the Himalayas. ‘When they hear the noise of huntsmen and the 
baying of hounds, they run up to the top of the clifl’s Avith incred- 
ible swiftness and repel attack by rolling stones down upon their 
assailants. They are hard to catch. Only occasionally, at rare 
intervals, some of them are brought to the country of the Prasioi, 
and these are either sick ones or pregnant females".’ The forests 
on the upper Jhelum (Hydaspes, Vitasta), one of the companions 
of Alexander lecorded, were full of apes, and he was told that 
they were caught by the huntsmen putting on tiouseis in view of 
the apes, and leaving other pairs of trousers behind, smeared on 
the inside with birdlime, which the imitative animals would not 
fail to put on in their turn ^ I 

The snakes of India weie a third arresting species in the animal 
world. And here again it was the size, in the case of pythons, 
which impressed the Europeans. Some V'ere so large, Megasthenes 
wrote, as to swallow bulls wholes The envoys coming from 
Abhisara to the Macedonian camp asserted boldly that their raja 
kept two serpents, 80 and 140 cubits long respectively (about 160 
and 280 feet)®! On the other hand, Nearchus Imew that the 
smaller poisonous snakes were the more dangerous, and described 
how life in India was burdened with the fear of finding them 
anywhere, ‘ in tents, in vessels, in walls ' Sometimes they infested 
a particular house to the point of making it uninhabitable. The 
charmers who went about the country were supposed to know how 
to cure snake-bites. There was really indeed very little for a doctor 
to do in India except to cure snake-bites, since diseases were so 
rare among Indians— so at least, as we shall see, the Greeks be- 
lieved®. The Greeks also understood that there was some breed 
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of flying snakes^ ■which dropped from the air at night a poisonous 
secretion, corrupting the flesh of anyone upon whom it fell^ 

The animals which lived in the jungles would, of course, be 
less in e'vidence for the JBuropeans who passed through the land, 
but they heard of them by native report Nearchus never saw 
a live tiger, only a tiger’s skin® , Megasthenes heard that there 
were tigers twice the size of lions, and he knew of one in captivity, 
which, while held by four men, fastened the claws of his free hind- 
leg upon a mole and mastered it®. The Greeks heard too of the 
wild sheep and goats of the hills^, and of the rhinoceros, though 
the account given of it (taken probably from Megasthenes) can 
certainly not be based upon actual observation®. 

Of the domestic animals the Greeks have most to say about 
the Indian dogs There was that fierce breed, of which king 
Saubhuti had given Alexander an exhibition— the dogs which 
would not relax their bite upon a lion, although their legs were 
sawn off*. It was this breed, or a similar one, which the Greeks 
understood from the Indians to be a cross between dogs and tigers^ > 

When we turn to the Greeks’ account of Indian humanity, we 
find them noting that they were a tall people — * tail and slender,’ 
says Arrian®, Mightly-bmlt to a degree far beyond any other 
people.’ On the other band Diodorus, following perhaps some 
other source, describes them as eminently tall and massive*. 
In the south of India complexions approximate to the Ethiopian 
and in the noith to the Egyptian But in features there is not 
any marked difierence, and no Indian people has woolly hair, like 
the negro races, ‘owing to the dampness of the Indian climate’”. 
It is cunous that there should have been discussion among the 
' Greeks whether the darkness of skm was due to the action of 
the sun or to a property in the water of the African and Indian 
rivers^. The Indians, or some races among them, were believed 
by the Greeks, in striking contrast with the truth, to be singolarly 
free from diseases and long-lived”. The people of Sind, Onesicntus 
said, sometimes reached 130 years”. The intellectual powers which 

* Megasfh Frags 10 and 12 « Strabo xv, 0 703 , Aelian, A^'at Amm xti, 41. 
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they displayed in the arts and crafts were attributed, like their 
health and longevity, to the purity of the air and the rarified 
quality of the water^, but their health was also attributed to the 
simplicity of their diet and their abstinence from wine^. 

In what they say of the earlier history of India, the Greeks 
were concerned to fit in what their Indian informants told them 
with their omti mythology and histoiical tradition In their view 
of the past of India the two outstanding events were the invasions 
of the country by Dionysus and by Heracles respectively. Greek 
mythology told of the wine-god Dionysus as some one who had 
led about Asia a wandering army of revellers, garlanded with vine 
and ivy, to the accompaniment of drums and cymbals, and in 
India the religious processions in honour of Qiva, the royal 
progresses with drum and cymbals, especially characteristic of 
certain tiibes^ seem to have struck them as Bacchic in character. 
Evidently Qiva was India’s memory of the conquering god, and 
these usages had been learnt from him ages ago. 

Heracles the Greeks seemed to themselves to discover in 
Krishna. It was an accidental variation that the Greek legend repre- 
sented him as having been born in Thebes and the Indians claimed 
him as sprung from the Indian earth ‘ This Heracles,’ according 
to Megasthenes, ‘was especially worshipped by the Suraseni, an 
Indian people (the ^hrasenas), where there are two great cities, 
Methora (Mathura, Muttra) and Clisobora (Krishnapura), and a 
navigable river, the Jobanes (Jumna), flows thiough their country. 
The garb worn by this Heracles was the same as that of the 
Theban Heracles, as the Indians themselves narrate, a great 
number of male children were bom to him in India (for this 
Heracles also married many women) and one only daughter. 
Her name was Pandaea, and the country where she was born 
and which Heracles gave her to rule is called Pandaea after her 
[the Pandya kingdom in South India] She had by her father’s 
gift five hundred elephants, four thousand horsemen, and 130,000 
foot-soldiers And the Indians tell a story that when Heracles 
knew his end was near, and had no one woithy to whom he might 
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give his daughter in marriage, he wedded her himself, though she 
was then only seven years old, so that a line of Indian kings might 
be left of their issue. Heracles therefore bestowed on her miraculous 
maturity, and from this act it comes that all the race over whom 
Pandaea ruled, has this characteristic by grace of Heracles^ ' Our 
Greek author tells the story' with some disgust and observes im- ^ 
patiently that, if Heracles could do as much as this, he might 
presumably have prolonged his own life a little All this mythology, 
we may notice, the more critical Greeks, such as Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, were as prompt as any modern European rationalist to 
regard as unhistoncaP. 

Megasthenes was given at the court of Pataliputra a list of 
the kmgs who had preceded Ohandragupta on the throne, 163 in 
number, covering by their reigns a period of over 6000 years 
The line began with the 'most Bacchic* of the companions of 
Dionysus, Spatembas, left behind as king of the land, when 
Dionysus retired®. 

The most interesting part of Megasthenes’ account is that 
relating to contemporary India, so far as he could learn about 
it at Pataliputra His description of the seven ‘tribes’ or classes 
into which the whole people was divided is well known These, 
as Dr Vincent Smith has urged^ have httle to do with the four 
regular castes of Hinduism Megasthenes may have got his 
number seven from some Indian informant, or he may have 
simply ascertained the fact that the people was divided mto 
functional castes which did not mtermarry, and then have made 
his own list of vanous occupations as they presented themselves 
to his eye The confusion which he makes between Brahmans 
and Sannyasis — ^to both the Greek terms plvtlosoplm or sophistai, 
‘wise men,’ were indiscriminately applied — ^and his separation of 
the Brahmans mto different castes, according as their employment 
might be priestly or administrative or political, make it difficult 
to suppose that he was reproducing what any Indian had told 
him. But his seven classes may truly reflect the vanous activities 
which a Greek resident at Pataliputra could see going on round 
about him m the third centuiy bo® 

The first class of Megasthenes consisted of ‘philosopher^’ 
under which term, as has just been said. Brahmans and ascetics 


* Megastb Frag 23=An Ind 7 f * Strabo xv, C 686 f 

» Megaath Frag 23 * Caste in India {East and West, 1913, pp 662-63) 

s Megaath Frags 35 and 36= Art Ind Ilf ; Strabo xr, C 703 V inf, Chapter 
XIX, p 477, n 3 
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were confused. It was numeiically the smallest class, but the 
highest in honour, immune from labour and taxation. Its only- 
business was to perform public sacrifice, to direct the sacrifice 
of private individuals, and to divine On the New Year all the 
philosopheis assembled at the king’s doors and made predictions 
with a view to guiding agidculture or politics. If any one’s 
prophecy was falsified by the event, he had to keep silence for 
the rest of his life. ‘These wise men pass their days naked, 
exposed in winter to the cold and in summer to the sun, in the 
fields and the swamps and under enoimous trees . They eat the 
fi’uits of the earth and the bark of the tiees, which is no less 
agreeable to the taste and no less nourishing than dates.’ The 
second class consisted of the cultivators, and included the majority 
of the Indian people They never took any pait in war, their 
whole business being to cultivate the soil and pay taxes — ^to the 
kings or to the free cities, as the case might be "Wars rolled 
past them At the very time when a battle was going on, the 
neighbouring cultivators might be seen quietly pursuing their 
work of ploughing or digging, unmolested. All the land belonged 
to the king, and the cultivators paid one-fourth of the produce in 
addition to rent The tlm d class Megasthenes described as herds- 
men and hunters They lived a nomad life in the jungles and on the 
hills, but brought a certain pioportion of their cattle to the cities as 
tribute. They also received in return for their services a grant 
of corn from the king. It is easy to recognise in the description 
low-caste people, who in ancient Patahputra, as in a modem Indian 
city, were to be seen performing certain services to the civilised com- 
munity. The fourth class consisted of the tradeis, artisans, and 
boatmen. They paid a tax on the produce of their industry, except 
those who manufactured implements of war and built ships. These, 
on the other hand, received a subsidy from the royal exchequer. 
The fifth class was that of the fighters, the most numerous class 
after the cultivators. They perfoimed no work in the community 
except that of fighting. Members of the other classes supplied 
them with weapons and waited upon them and kept their horses 
and elephants. They received regular pay even in times of peace 
so that when not fighting they could live a life of ease and 
maintain numbers of dependents. The sixth and seventh classes 
of Megasthenes cannot have formed castes in any sense. The 
sixth consists of the government secret inspectors, whose business 
it was to report to the king, or, among the free tribes, to the 
headmen, what went on among the people, and the seventh of those 
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constituting the council of the king or the tribal authonties. 
‘In numbers this class is a small one, but it is distinguished for 
msdom and probity For which reason there are chosen from 
among it the magistiates, the chiefs of districts, the deputy 
governors, the keepers of the treasury, the army superintendents, 
the admirals, the high stewards, and the overseers of agriculture.’ 
When Megasthenes, in talking about the fixity of these classes, 
stated' that the only exception to the law which forbad a man 
changing his class was that any one might become a ‘wise man,’ he 
was saying something which was true only if by ‘wise man’ we under- 
stand an ascetic, not a Brahman A sense of the difference between 
Brahmans living in the world and ascetics is implied in the 
statement of Nearchus that Indian ‘sophists’ were divided into 
Brahmans, who followed the king as councillors, and the men who 
‘studied Nature’^. 

We may see something of the aspect of the country, as 
Megasthenes travelled through it, from his description of the 
towns built high above the level floods. * All their towns which 
are down beside the nvers or the sea are made of wood, for 
towns built of bnck’ (i.e sun-dried mud bncks) ‘would never hold 
out for any length of time with the rains on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the nvers which nse above their banks and spread a 
sheet of water over the plams. But the towns which are built on 
elevated places out of reach, these are made of bnck and clay® ’ 
Of Pataliputra itself Megasthenes left a summary description 
Built at the confluence of the Ganges and the Son, it formed 
an oblong, 80 stades by 15 stades (9J miles by 1 m 1270 yds) 
surrounded by a wooden palisade, with loop-holes for the archers 
to shoot through, and outside the palisade a ditch, 30 cubits 
(about 60 feet) deep by 6 plethra (200 yards) wide, which served 
both for defence and as a pubhc sewer. Along the palisade were 
towers at intervals, 670 in all, and 64 gates*. He also described 
the palace of the great Indian kmg, no less sumptuous and 
magnificent than the palaces of Susa and Ecbatana Attached 
to it was a goodly park, 

in -whidi -were tame peacocks and pheasants There irere shady groves and trees 
set in clumps and branches woven together by some special canning of horticnlture. 
And the more impressive thing about the beauty of that chmate is that the trees 
themselves are of the sort that are always green, they never grow old and never 
shed their leaves Some of them are native, and some are brought from other 
lands with great care, and these adorn the place and give it gloxy — only not the 

1 Frag 36=Arr Jnd. 12, 9 * Nearohns, Frag 7=Strabo xv, 0 716 

^ Megasth Frag 26=:Arr Ind 10 * Megastb. Frag 25— Strabo zv, 0 702 
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olive, the olive does not grow of itself m India, and, if it is transported there, 
it dies Buds are tliere^ free and unconfincd , they come of their own accord and 
have their nests and roosting-places in the branches, both birds of other kinds and 
parrots which are kept there and flock in bciics about the king In this rojal 
pleasaiice there are lovely tanks made by hand of men, with fishes in them very 
large and gentle, and nobody may catch them except the sons of the lung, when 
they are yet children In this water, as tranquil and ns safe as anj can be, they fish 
and play and learn to swim all at the same timo^ 

Megasthenes noted dorni a variety of points ■which struck him 
in the manners and customs of the people A noble simplicity 
seemed to him the predominant chaiacteristic". Nearchus seems 
to have described the dress of the people in the Indus legion. 
They wore clothes of cotton, 

and this hnen from tho tiees is of a more sinning uhito than any other linen, 
unless it be that the people themscli cs being dark make tho linen appear all tho 
whiter They have a tunic of tree-linon doum to tho middlo of their shins, and 
two other pieces of stufi', one thrown about their shoulders and ono tinstcd round 
their heads. And the Indians wear car-rings of n orj , those that are % erj u ell-off 
Also they dye their beards difieicnt colours, some so ns to make them appear ns 
white as white may be, and some dyeing them blue-black others make them 
crimson, and others purple, and otlicis gicen In the summer they protect them- 
selves with umbrellas, those of the Indians that is to say, who aro not too low to 
be considered They wear shoes of white leather voij elaborately woiked, and 
the soles of the shoes are variegated, and higli-licelcd so as to make tho wearer 
seem taller* 

Megasthenes observed at Pataliputia that in dress the Indians, 
for all their general simplicity, indulged a love of lichness and 
bright colours, wearing ornaments of gold and gems and floweied 
muslins, with umbrellas earned aftci them^ 

Nearchus described their guise in Avar. The foot-soldieis 
carried a bow as long as the body To shoot, theyiested one 
end of it on the giound and set their left foot against it. They 
had to draw the string for back, since the arioii's in use were 
six feet long. In their left hands they carried long naiiow shields 
of raw hide, iieaily co-extensive with the body. Some had javelins 
instead of boivs. All earned long tivo-handed sv'ords ivith a 
broad blade The horsemen had two javelins and a shield smaller 
than the foot-soldier’s®. 

Their diet was distinguished from the Gieek by the absence 
of wine, which they drank only in leligious ceremonies ; but rice- 

^ Aelian, Nat Arum xin, 18 
® Megastb Prag 27= Strabo xv, 0 709 
® Nearebus, Prags 9 and 10=Axr Ind 16. 

* Hegastb Prag 27 = Strabo xv, 0 709 
s Nearobas, Frag 7=Arr Ind. 16, Strabo xy, 0 716 
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beer was generally drunk Their staple food was pulpy rice (ppv^a 
po^rri). Each man took his food by himself when he felt inclmed , 
for they had no fixed times for common meals^ When a man would 
sup, a table was placed beside him and a gold dish set upon it, 
in which first was put the rice, boiled after the manner of the 
Greek chondros (gruel), and then on the top of it seasoned meats, 
done up in the Indian ivay®. Their system of gymnastic exercise 
differed from that of the Greeks it consisted principally of 
massojge, and they used smooth rollers of ebony for shapmg their 
bodies®. 

Megastheues, ignorant as he was of Indian languages, could say 
little of the hterature and thought of the countiy. He only 
observed the much greater part played by oral tradition and 
memory, as compared with written documents, than was the 
case in the Greek world*, though he cannot have asserted that 
wnting was unknown, as Strabo would seem to imply, since in one 
passage he refers to written inscriptions®. In the sphere of morals 
it IS interesting to notice that the salient charactenstic of the 
Indian people seemed to this early European observer to be a 
high level of veracity and honesty. *An Indian has never been 
convicted of lying,’ he wrote in one passage®, and in another 
pointed to the ranty of law-smts as evidence of their frank dealing 
‘They are not htigious. Witnesses and seals are unnecessary 
when a man makes a deposit , he acts m trust Their houses 
are usually unguarded.’ During the time that Megastheues was 
in Chandragupta’s camp, out of a multitude of 400,000 men there 
were no convictions for thefts of any sums exceeding 200 di'achmas 
(about £8)’ In Smd, Onesicntus said, no legal action could be 
taken, except for murder aud assault ‘We cannot help being 
murdered or assaulted, whereas it is our fault if we give our 
confidence and are swindled. We ought to be more cucumi^ect 
at the outset and not fill the city with litigation®.’ 

The laws, Nearchus said, were preserved by oral tradition, 
not in books®— a statement only relatively true. Accordmg to 


* Megastb Frag 27 = Strabo iv, 0 709 

* Megastb Frag 28=Atbenaeus rv, 153 d * Frag 27 

* Megastb Frags 26, 27= Air Ind 10, Strabo zv,C 709, cf BbysDands, Fuddbwt 
India, p 109 f 

B For tbe nee of 'wntuig at tbis period see Chapter xix, p 483 

* Megastb Frag 35=:Arr Ind 12, 5 Cf Max Muller, India, uhat can it teach 
utf pp 34f 

7 Megastb Frag 27 = Strabo xv, G 709 
9 Nearcbus, Frag 7=Straboxv, 0 716 


9 Strabo x?, C 702 
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Megasthenes many of them were sufficiently severe. A man 
convicted of giving false witness suffered mutilation. In the case 
of bodily harm being infficted, not only was the principle of an eye 
for an eye observed, but the hand was cut off as well. To cause a 
craftsman the loss of his eye or hand was an offence punished 
by deaths 

The cultivation of lands by a whole kinship woiking in associa- 
tion was noted by Neaichus. Each individual at the ingathering 
took as much as was calculated to support him for a year, and the 
remainder of the common stock was destro3'ed, so as not to 
encourage idleness^. 

The customs would naturally differ considerably from one 
region to another in India, then as non . Among the Kshatnyas 
of the Punjab (Cathaeans) and theii neighbours of the piincipahty 
of Saubhuti (the region of Gurdaspur and Amritsar ?), according 
to Onesiciitus, personal beauty was held in such estimation that 
kings were chosen for this quality, and a child two months 
after birth, if it did not reach a certain standard of comeliness, 
was exposed. The dyeing of beards which Nearchus described 
in the passage already quoted was especially a custom in this 
part® 

Of the marriage sj'stem in India Megasthenes only understood 
that it was polygamous, and that brides were purchased from their 
parents for a yoke of oxen^ He seems also to have assei’ted 
that, where conjugal infidelity in a wife was due to a husband's 
omission to exercise vigorous control, it was condoned by public 
opinion®. At Takshagila, accoiding to Aiistobulus, a man unable 
to get his daughter mariied on account of poverty would sell 
her in the market-place®. Nearchus stated that among certain 
Indian peoples a -girl was put up as the piize of victory in a 
boxing match ; the victor obtained her without paying a priced 
The custom by which the virtuous wife {suttee, sati) was burnt with 
her husband’s body on the funeral pyre naturally struck the Greeks 

^ Megasth Frag 27 = Strabo xv, C 710 

® Nearohus, Frag 7 = Strabo xv, 0 716 

* Ouesicr Frag 18= Strabo xv, C 699 Of Diod. xvii, 91. 

* Cf Chapter x, p 234 

® The sentence is somewhat obscure— el Sk M <ru(Ppovci,t Avaytcdvaiev iropveOtiv 
l^etrri, Megasth Frag 27= Strabo xv, C 709 ' 

® Aristob Frag 34 = Strabo xv, G 714 

’ Nearch Frag 7= Strabo xt, r> 716 This may refer to the Zshatriya institution 
of ivayamvara or ‘self-choice’ A pnneess chose her husband fiom among the 
assembled suitors of her own free will or as the result of a contest in the use of war- 
like arms. 
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Oncsicntus spoke of it as specially a custom of the Kshatriyas 
(Cathaeans)^ Anstobulus was told that the widow sometimes 
followed her husband to the pyre of her oum desire, and that those 
who refused to do so Incd under general contempt® In the year 
316 BO. the leader of an Indian contingent w’luch had gone to 
fight undei Eumenes in Inin was killed in battle He had with him 
his tw 0 wives. Thei 0 w’as immediately a competition betn een them 
as to which w'as to be the sat! The question was brought before 
the Sfacedonian and Greek geneials, and they decided in favoui of 
the youngei, the cldci being with child At thi^ the elder woman 

vrent hmcnting, amUi tho band about her bCcid rcnt,4iud tearing her hair, 
os if tidings of some great disaster has been brought her, and the other departed, 
exultant at her victory, to tho pjie, crowned with fillets by tho women who 
belonged to her, and decked out splendidly as for a wedding She was escorted 
b} her kinsfolk ulio chanted a song in praise of her nrtue. When she came near 
to the pyre, she took off her adornments and distributed them to her fnmibars 
and friends, Icanng a memorial of herself as it were, to those who had loved her 
Ilcr adornments consisted of a multitude of rings on her hands set with precious 
gems of dnerse colours, about her head golden stars not a few, vanegated with 
different sorts of stones, and about her neck a multitude of necklaces, each a little 
latgor than the one above it In conclusion, she said farowell to her familiars and 
was helped by her brother onto tlio pyre, and there to the admiration of the 
crowd which had gathered together for tho spectacle she ended her life in heroic 
fashion Before the pyre was kindled, the whole army in battle array marched 
round it tlinco She meanwhile lay down beside her husband, and as the fire 
seized her no sound of weakness escaped her lips. The spectators were moved, 
some to pity and some to exuberant praise But some of the Greeks present found 
fault with such customs as sniage and inhumane^ 

Tho Greeks, we find, had a theory to account for the custom, 
whether of their own invention or suggested to them by Indian 
informants we cannot say. The theory was that once upon a time 
mves had been so apt to get iid of their husbands by poison that 
the law had to be introduced which compelled a widow to be burnt 
with her dead husband* 

As to the disposal of the dead, the absence of funeral display 
and of imposing monuments seemed strange to the Greeks The 
virtues of the dead — so they understood the Indians to say — were 
sufficient monument and the songs which were sung over them®. 
Wlieu the Gieelcs tell us that the dead were exposed to vultures, 

1 Strabo xv, 0 700 

* Ariatob Frog 34s=Strabo xv, C 714 

* Diod. XIX, 84 This dosoription contains many resemblances to the account of 
the Sail in the Hanhaehanta of Bona (trans Cowell and Thomas, pp 150 f ) 

* Strabo xv, C 700 , Biod xix, 33 

‘ Megasth Frags 26, 27=Arr Jnd 10, Strabo xv, 0 710 
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■we can only understand it of ceitain peoples near the fi’ontier who 
had been influenced by the customs of Iran^ 

The assertion of the Greeks that slavery was unknown in India 
— or, according to Onesicritus, was unknown in the kingdom of 
Musicanus (Upper Sind)® — ^is curious That slavery was a regular 
institution in India is certain Indian slaveiy must have looked so 
difieient to a Greek observer from the slavery he knew at home 
that he did not recognise it for what it was 

As to the government, the king himself is, of course, the 
pi eminent flguie He took the field with his army in war in 
peace his public appeal ances were of thice kinds In the first 
place, he spent a considerable part of the day in hearing the cases 
brought to him for judgment. Even at his hour for undergoing the 
massage with ebony rolleis he did not rctne, but went on listening 
to the pleadings whilst four masseuis plied their ai t upon liim In 
the second place, he came forth to perform saciifice, and in the 
third place to go a-hunting. His going forth to the chase was 
like the processions of Dionysus The road of the i oyal cortfege 
was roped off" fiom common spectators Theie was the king 
surrounded by a crowd of his women, themselves carrying weapons, 
in chariots, on horses, on elephants, the body-guard enclosing them 
all in a larger circle, and a band with drums and bells going on 
in fiont Sometimes the king shot ii’om a platfoiin, defended by a 
stockade, sometimes fiom the back of an elephant Within the 
doors of the palace, the king’s peison was tended by the women of 
his zenana, bought for a price fiom their fathers. But he was 
not beyond the reach of danger. A stern custom ordained that 
should he become intoxicated, any of his women who killed him 
should receive special honoui. And even though he remained 
sober, he had, like the late Sultan Abdul Hamid, to be continually 
changing the place where he lay at night, in order to evade 
conspirators® 

Hearchus (?) had already noted that Indian kings were not 
saluted, as Persian kings were, by prostration, but by the persons 
approaching them raising their hands— the Greek attitude in 
prayer* A great occasion at court, according to one source before 
Strabo, was when the king washed his hair Everyone then tried 
to outdo his fellows by the magmficence of his presents®. Clitarchus 

^ Aristobulns seems to have attributed the custom to TakBha9ila, Prag 34 = Strabo 
XV, C 714 

» Megasth Frags 26, 27, Onesio Frag 20=Arr Ind 10, Strabo xv 0 710 
s Megasth. Frag 27= Strabo xv, 0 710 ’ 

* Strabo xv, 0 717 ® Strabo xv, 0 718 
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—-a questionable authority — described the pageantry of a court 
festival— the elephants bedizened with gold and silver, chariots 
drawn by horses, and ox-waggons, the army in foil array, the 
display of precious vessels of gold and silver, many of them 
studded with gems. Collections of animals of all kinds were also 
a great feature, panthers and lions There were great waggons 
carrying whole trees to which a variety of birds bnght in plumage 
or lovely in song were attached^ Ammals, according to another 
source were a usual form of offering to bnng to the king ‘The 
Indians do not think lightly of any animal, tame or wild.’ And the 
king apparently accepted all kmds, not raie ones only, but cranes 
and geese and ducks and pigeons Or one might bring wild ones, 
deer and antelopes or rhinoceroses® On one great annual festival 
amusement took the form of butting matches between rams or 
wild bulls or rhinoceroses, or fights between elephants® Races 
provoked great excitement They usually took place between 
chariots to each of which one horse between two oxen was 
harnessed. There was very heavy betting on these occasions, in 
which the king himself and his nobles led the way And their 
example was followed on a humbler scale by the crowd of 
spectators* The king— if Megasthenes is the source, we may 
underatand Chandragupta — ^had a guard of twenty-four elephants 
When he went forth to do justice, the first elephant was trained to 
do obeisance At a word from the dnvei and a touch with the 
goad, it gave some military salute as the king passed®. 

The predecessors of Chandragupta, whose line he supplanted, 
had borne, Megasthenes said, beside 4heir personal names, the 
royal name Fatahpwbra, and Chandragupta had assumed it also 
when he seized the throne®. 

The account which Megasthenes gave of the various officials 
points to a highly oiganised bureaucracy They were, he said, 
of three kinds (1) Agronomoi [surely arfpovofwi should be read 
for oyopow/iot], district officials , (2) astynonim, town officials ; 
and (3) members of the War Office The duties of the first kind 
were to supervise (1) irngation and land-measurement, (2) hunting, 
(3) the various mdustries connected with agriculture, forestry, 
work in timber, metal-foundnes, and mines, and they had (4) to 

‘ ChtaToh Frag 17 = Strabo xv, G 718 

3 Arfmn, jUa% dnm tttt, 25 , compare tbe bat oC presents sent to the Jang m the 
Hanlmekwnta (trans Cowell and Thomas, pp 21S-6) 

» Aehon, Nat Amm xt, 16 * Aelian, Nat Antm xt, 24 

B Aehan, Nat Amm xm, 22 Cf Ohapter xix, p 49S. 

* Megas^ Frag 25=:8trabo xt, C 702 
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maintain the roads and see that at every ten stadia (the sixth part 
ois.yojana^) there was a milestone, indicating the distances® (this 
is the passage which proves that Megasthcnes did not mean to 
assert a general ignoiance of the art of writing in India). The 
second kind, the toAvn officials, were divided into six Boards of 
Five. Their respective functions weie (1) supervision of factories, 
(2) care of strangers, including coiitiol of the inns, provision of 
assistants, taking chaige of sick persons, burying the dead, (3) the 
registiation of births and deaths, (4) the control of the market, 
inspection of weights and measures, (6) the inspection of manu- 
factured goods, provision for their sale with accurate distinction of 
new and second-hand articles, (6) collection of the tax of 10 per 
cent, charged on sales The six Boards acting together exercised a 
general superintendence over public works, prices, harbours, and 
temples. The thud kind of officials constituted the Wai Office, and 
were also divided into six Boards of Five The departments of the 
SIX were (1) the admiialty, (2) transport and commissariat, (3) the 
infantiy,(4) the cavalry, (5)the chariots, (6) the elephants Connected 
with the army were the loyal stables for horses and elephants, and 
the royal arsenal A soldier’s weapons and horse were not his own 
property, but the king’s, and they went back to the arsenal and the 
royal stables at the conclusion of a campaign®. 

As to industiies, it is curious that these early European 
observers should tax Indians uith being backward in the scientific 
development of the resouices of their countiy. They had, for 
instance, good mines of gold and silver, yet ‘the Indians, in- 
experienced in the arts of mining and smelting, do not even Imow 
their own resources, but set about the business in too pnmitive 
a way ’*. ‘ They do not pursue accuiate knowledge in any line, ex- 
cept that of medicine , in the case of some arts, it is even accounted 
VICIOUS to carry their study far, the art of war, for instance®.’ On 
the other hand, Nearchus spoke of the cleverness of the Indian 
craftsmen. They saw sponges used for the fiist time by the 
Macedonians and immediately manufactured imitations of them 
with fine thread and wool, dyeing them to look the same. Other 
Greek articles, such as the scrapers and oil-flasks used by athletes 
they quickly learnt to make For writing letteis, they used some 
species of fine tissue closely woven They also used only cast 
bronze, but not hammered, so that their vessels broke like earthen- 
ware, if they fell®. 

» Ehys Davids, Buddhtst India, p 265 2 Cf Strabo rv 0 689 

» Megasth Frag 36 a= Strabo xv, G 707 * Strabo xv, 0 700 

6 Strabo xv, C 701 « Nearohus, Frag 7= Strabo xv, C 716 
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About the Indian 'philosophers’ Megasthenes had a good deal 
to 8ay\ They might be divided on one principle according as they 
dwelt in the mountains and worshipped Dionysus (^iva) or in the 
plains and worshipped Heracles (Knshna), but the more significant 
division was that mto Brahmans, and ‘Sarmanes ' 

The Bmhrnans have the greatest prestige, since they hare a more consistent 
dogmatic ^tem As soon as they are conceived in the womb, men of lAarmngr 
take charge of them. These go to the mother and ostensibly sing a charm tendmg 
to make the birth happy for mother and child, but in reahty convey certain 
virtuous counsels and suggestions , the women who listen most wilhngly are held 
to be the most fortunate in child-beanng Aftei birth, the boys pass from one set 
of teachers to another in succession, the standard of teachers nsing with the age 
of the boy The philosophers ipend their days in a grove near the city, under the 
cover of an enclosure of due size, on beds of leaves and skms, hnng sparely, 
practising cehbacy and abstinence from flesh-food, listening to grave discourse^ 
and admitting such others to the discussion as may wish to take part He who 
listens IS forbidden to speak, or even to clear his throat or spit, on pam of bemg 
ejected from the company that very day, as incontinent When each Brahman 
has hved in this fashion thirty-seven years, he departs to his own property, and 
lives now in greater freedom and luxury, weanng mushn robes and some decent 
ornaments of gold on his hands and ears, eating flesh, so long as it is not the flesh 
of domestic ammals, but abstauung from pungent and highly-seasoned food. They 
many as many wives as possible, to secure good progeny , for the larger number 
of wives, the laiger the number of good children is hkely to be , and since th^ 
have no slaves, they depend all the more upon the ministrations of their children, 
as the nearest substitute. The Brahmans do not admit their wives to their 
philosophy if the wives are wanton, they might divulge mystenes to the profane , 
if they are good, they might leave their husbands, since no one who has learnt to 
look with contempt upon pleasure and pain, upon hfe and death, will care to be 
under another’s control The chief subject on which the Brahmans talk is death; 
for this present life, they hold, is like the season passed in the womb, and death 
for those who have cultivated philosophy is the birth mto the real, the happy, hfe. 
For this reason they follow an extensive discipbne to make them ready for death 
None of the accidents, they say, which befall men are good or evil If they were^ 
one would not see the same things causmg gnef to some and joy to others — ^men’s 
notions being indeed like dreams — and the same men gneved by sometbmg which 
at another moment they will turn and welcome Their teaching about Nature is 
in parts naive , for they are more admirable in what they do than in what they 
say, and the theoretic proofe on which they base their teachmg are mostly fable. 
In many points however their teaching agrees with that of the Greeks — ^for 
instance, that the world has a beginning and an end in tim^ and that its shape 
is sphencal , that the Deity, who is its Governor and Maker, interpenetrates the 
whole , that the first principles of the nmverse are different, but that water is the 
principle from which the order of the world has come to be , that, beside the four 
elements, there is a fifth substance, of which the heavens and the stars are made^ , 
that the earth is established at the centre of the universe About generation and 
the soul their teaching shows parallels to the Greek doctnnes, and on many other 


1 Megasth Frag. 40=Strabo rv, C 711 f 

> This IB the SlSfa, or all pervading element, of ancient Indian philosophy It may 
be compared with the ether of modem physical science 
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matters Like Plato too, they interweave fables, about the immortality of the soul 
and the judgments inflicted in the other world, and so on 

Such is the account of the Brahmans which Strabo extracted 
from Megasthenes. It does not completely agree either -with the 
picture drawn in Indian literary sources or with present-day practice. 
Its discrepancies may be in part due to the misunderstandings of 
a foreigner ; in part they may reflect local varieties of practice in 
the fourth century b.o. It will always be interesting, as record- 
ing the impression of ancient India upon a Greek mind. The 
account which Megasthenes gave of the other kind of philosophers, 
the ‘ Sarmanes,’ is more problematic Their name seems certainly 
to represent the Sanskrit franiawa, a teim which was commonly 
applied to Buddhist ascetics. It has therefore been thought that 
we have in the Sarmanes of Megasthenes the first mention of 
Buddhists by a Western writer. In the description however there 
is nothing distinctively Buddhist, and the term pi amana is used in 
Indian literature of non-Buddhist ascetics If therefore the people 
to whom Megasthenes heaid the term applied were Buddhists, 
he must have known so little about them that he could only 
describe them by features which were equally found in various 
sorts of Hindu holy men His description applies to Brahman 
ascetics rather than to Buddhists. 

As to the Sarmanes, the most highly-honoured are called ‘Forest-dwellers’* 
They hve in the forests on leaves and wild fnuts, and wctw clothes mado of the 
bark of trees, abstaining from cohabitation and wine Tlie kings CJill them to 
their Bide, sending messengers to enquire of them about the causes of events, 
and use their mediation in worshipping and supphcating the gods After the 
Forest-dwellers, the order of Sarmanes second in honour is the medical— 
philosophei-s, as it were, on the special subject of Maa These live sparely, not 
in the open air indeed, but on nee and meal, which every one of nhom they beg 
and who shows them hospitality gives them. They know how by their simples to 
make marriages fertile and how to proem e male children or female children, as 
may be desired. Their treatment is mainly by diet and not by medicines An il 
of medicines they attach greater value to those applied exteinally than to drugs. 
Other remedies, they say, are hable to do moie harm than good. These too like 
the Biahmans, tram themselves to endurance, both active and passive, so much so 
that they wiU maintam one posture without moving for the whole day Other 
orders of Sarmanes are diviners and masters of incantations and those who are 
versed in the lore and the ntual concerning the dead, and go through the villages 
and towns, begging Others again theie are of a higher and finer sort, thom^h 
even these will allow themselves to make use of popular ideas about hell of those 
ideas at any rate which seem to make for godliness and pmity of life. In the case 
of some Sarmanes, women also are permitted to share m the philosophic life on 
the condition of observmg sexual continence like the mnn . ’ 

1 Literally, vanavaniu or vanapratthas, ue Brahmans in the third stage of th 
religious life ° 
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The fact that women were allowed to associate themselves with 
the men as ascetics was also noted by Nearchus^ Smcide, 
Megasthenes said, was not a nmversal obligation for ‘ wise men ’ 
it was considered however rather a gallant thing [tou? Se irotovvra^ 
TovTo veaviKod<i Kpiveadai} and the moie painfiil the manner of 
death, the greater the admiration earned®. 

Aristobulus in his book gave fiiither details about the holy 
men whom the Greeks had come upon at Taksha9il^ He 
described two, one of whom had a shaven head and the other long 
hair , each was followed by a number of disciples All the time 
that they spent in the market-place men came to them for counsels, 
and they had a right to take without payment any of the nares 
exposed for sale When they approached a man, he would pour 
sesame oil over them ‘so that it lan down even from their eyes’ 
They made cakes for themselves from the honey and sesame 
brought to market When they had been induced to come to 
Alexander’s table, they retired aftenvards to a place apart nhere 
the elder lay on his back, exposed to sun and rain, and the 
younger stood on his nglit and left leg alternately for a nliole day, 
holding up a staff some six feet long m both his hands. The elder 
seems to have been identical with the ascetic uho afterwards 
followed Alexander out of India and whom the Greeks called 
Ealanos®. 

In one passage* Strabo gives an account of the ‘philosophers’ 
drawn from some other source than Megasthenes According to 
this source, the wise men were divided into Brahmans and a 
class, described as ‘ argumentative and captious,’ who laugh at the 
Brahmans as charlatans and senseless, because the Brahmans pui sue 
the study of Nature and of the stais. The name given in our texts 
to this anti-Brahman class is Pramnai This should not be emended 
to Sramnm, as was once done, on the supposition that it repie- 
sented gramana^ Tlie people intended aie undoubtedly the 
piamamlas, the followers of the various philosophical systems, 
each of which has its oivn view as to what constitutes pramana, 
a ‘means of right Imowledge ’ These philosophers are, as a rule, 
orthodox Brahmans, but they view with contempt those Brahmans 
who put their trust in Vedic ceremonies® The Brahmans themselves 

1 Nearebus, Frag. 7=Strabo xt, C 716 The practJCO is forbidden in the 
ATthafSstra, 19 (p 48) 

3 Megasth F^g 42 = Strabo xt, C 718 

Anatob Frag 34 =: Strabo xv, C 714 Sec Chapter xv, pp 369,881 
*xx.O 719 

s M'Cnndle, Ancient India, p 76 ® See Bapson, Ancient India, pp 68-61 
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are divided by this source into (1) those who live in the mountains, 
(2) the naked ones, and (3) those who live in the world. The 
Mountain-dwellers dress in deer-skins and carry wallets full of 
roots and simples, making pretence to some art of healing by 
means of hocus-pocus and spells and charms. The IT^aked Ones live, 
as their name imports, without clothes, in the open air for the most 
part, practising endurance up to the age of thirty-seven. Women 
may live with them, bound to continence. These are the class most 
reverenced by the people. The third sort of Brahmans, those who 
live m the world, are to be found in the towns or villages, dressed 
in robes of fine white linen, with the skins of deer or of gazelles 
hung from their shoulders. They wear beaids and long hair which 
is twisted up and covered by a turban. It seems clear that those 
who are here described as the Mountain-dwellers correspond most 
nearly to the Sarmanes of Megasthenes. 

Of the gods worshipped by the Indians the Greeks learnt little. 
One writer cited by Strabo (Clitarchus ?) had asserted that they 
worshipped Zeus Ombrios (Zeus of the Rain Stoims), the nver 
Ganges, and local daemons^ As Ave have seen, Qiva and Krishna 
are to be discerned through the Greek names Dionysus and 
Heracles in some of the statements of our sources. One member 
of Alexander’s suite, his chief usher (etVa7y6A,ev9), Chares of 
Mytilene, is quoted as sa3dng the Indians woi shipped a god 
Soroadeios, whose name being interpreted meant ‘maker of wine 
It is recognised that the Indian name which Chares heard was 
Suryadeva ‘Sun-god.’ Some ill-educated interpreter must have 
been misled by the resemblance of surya ‘ sun ’ to siira ‘ wine.’ 

The name ‘ Indians ’ was extended in its largest acceptance 
to cover the barbarous tribes of mountain or jungle on the 
confines of Brahman civilisation. In noting down what seemed to 
them odd points in the physical characteristics or customs of these 
tribes the Greeks were moved by an interest which is the germ of 
the modern science of anthropology. Megasthenes noted that 
in the Hindu Kush the bodies of the dead were eaten by their 
relations®, as Herodotus had already stated of some abonginal 
people 

Even Megasthenes depended, of course, mainly upon his Indian 
informants for knowledge of the peoples on the borders of the Indian 
world, and he therefore repeated the fables as to the monstrous races 

1 Strabo xv, C 718 The god Indra seems to be identified with Zeus. 

2 Athenaeus i, 27 n 

* Megasth Frag 27 = Strabo xv, 0 710 
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'tnth one leg, with ears reaching to their feet and so on, which had 
long been current in India and had already been communicated to 
the Greeks by Scylax and Hecataeus and Ctesias One would how- 
ever like to knoAV the fact which lies behind his stoiy that members 
of one tribe, living near the sources of the Ganges, had been 
brought to the camp of Chandragupta — ‘ men of gentler manners — 
but without a mouth ! They lived on the fumes of loast meat and 
the smell of fruits and flowers. And since nostiils with them took 
the place of mouths, they suffered terribly from evil odours, and it 
was difficult to keep them alive, especially in a camp^ ! ’ Does 
the notice reflect some sect who, hke the Jains, abstained ffiom 
all ammal food and kept their mouths covered lest they should 
breathe in minute insects ? 

Of the south of India, Europe up to the Chnstian era knew 
little more than a few names, brought by merchantmen So httle 
IV as the division of India into two worl^ by the Vindhya realised 
that Strabo could suppose all Indian nvers to take their rise in the 
Himalayas®. It was chiefly as the country from which pearls came 
that the Greeks knew Southern India Pearls came from the 
coasts of the Pandya kingdom corresponding roughly with the 
modem distncts of Madura and Tinnevelly, and Megasthenes had 
heard, as we know, of Pandaea the daughter of Heracles (Krishna) 
who had become queen of a great kingdom m the south With 
her he also connected the peaiL Heracles, according to the legend 
told him, wandenng over the earth, had found this thing of beauty 
in the sea, made, it might seem, for a woman's adornment Where- 
fore from all the sea pearls weie brought together to the Indian 
coast for his daughter to wear The origin of the word which the 
Greek used for pearl, margarites, is unknown. 

Some confused knowledge of how pearls were procured had 
come to the Greek wnters through the traders’ stones They 
knew that they grew m oystera Two of the companions of 
Alexander, Androsthenes of Thasos, who had gone in the fleet 
with Nearchus and wrote a book called HapdirKov! tj?? ’IvScfcfji}, 
and the chief usher Chares, had already some information as to 
the vaneties of pearls and the chief fisheries® The oysters, 
Megasthenes understood, were caught in nets , they went in shoals, 
each shoal with a king of its own, like swarms of bees, and to 

1 Ifegasth Frag 30 = Strabo zv, 0 711, Plin Nat Hist vn, §25 An explana 
tion of the legend is proposed by the Bev H Hosten, The Mouthless Indians of 
Megasthenes, m the Jf A SJ3 , 1912, pp 291-301 
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capture the king was to capture the shoal. The oysters, when 
caught, were put in jars, and as their flesh rotted the pearl 
was left disengaged at the bottom^. The name of the extreme 
southern point of the peninsula had also travelled to the Greeks 
before the time of Strabo. He knew it as the countiy of the Coliaci*; 
this was derived from the name in local speech, Kori. The legend, 
when it made a woman the sovereign of the south, was probably 
reflecting the system of mother-right which has to some extent 
obtained there even to the present day. Some of the physical 
characteristics of the people of the south were knomi by leport — 
that they weie darker in complexion, for instance, than the Indians 
of the north. The facta of eaily maturity and of the general 
shoitness of life weie also known. In the legend narrated by 
Megasthenes, as we saw, the precocious matuiity which Heracles 
had bestowed upon his daughter by a miracle continued to be a 
characteristic of the women of her kingdom. They were marriage- 
able, and could bear childien, Megasthenes said, at seven years 
old. This exaggeration was presumably due to tlie real fact of child- 
marriage. As to the general length of life, forty years was the. 
maximum — again a fact, the relative shortness of life, exaggerated®. 

In the book of Onesicritus occurred the first mention by a Euro- 
pean writer of Ceylon. He heard of it under a name which the Greek 
represents as Taprobane It lay, of course, far outside the horizon of 
the Greeks, but Onesicritus must have met people on the Indus who 
knew of the southern island by the report of merchants, or had 
perhaps fared thither themselves along the coast of Malabar, and 
spoke of TamraparnI and of its elephants, bigger and more ten ible 
in war than those which the Greeks had seen in Indian Tapro- 
bane was seven days journey, according to the sources followed by 
Eratosthenes, from the southernmost part of India (the Coliaci 
= Cape Kori)®. The strait separating Ceylon from India is only 
forty miles acioss, but it may have been true in piactice that from 
the port whence the merchants put out to go to Ceylon and the 
port where they landed was a voyage of seven days. Onesicritus® 
put it at 20 days , we cannot say now what fact underlay the 
misapprehension When he said that the ‘ size ’ of Taprobane was 
6000 stOid/icti the ambiguity of the statement already provoked 
complaint in antiquity. 

* Megasth Frag 23=Arr Ind 8; Plin Nat Hist nc, § 111 
® XV, 0 689 ® Megasth Frag 23=Arr Ind 9 

« Frag 13=Straboxv, 0 691, Frag. 22=Phn Hist Nat vi 8 81 ’ 

6 Strabo xv, 0 690 ’ ® 

® Onesior. Frag 13= Strabo xv, C 691. 
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For many centuries the India known to the West was India 
as portrayed by the histonans of Alexander's expedition and 
by Megasthenes. Although from the third century onwards there 
was a certain amount of intercourse between the Mediterranean 
world and India, although Greek kings ruled in the Punjab and 
Alexander’s colomes were still represented by httle bodies of men 
Greek m speech, although there must occasionally have been sea- 
faring men in the Greek ports who had seen the coasts of India, 
or merchants who had made their way over the Hindu Kush, 
the Greek and Latin learned world was content to go on tran- 
scribing the books written generations before These had become 
classical and shut out further reference to reality. • The original * 
books themselves penshed, but their statements continued to be 
copied from writer to writer Some of the later Greek and Latin 
works which treated of India are knowm to us to-day only by their 
titles or by a few fragments — ^the works of Apollodorus of Artemita 
(latter half of second century or first century b c ), the works of 
the great geographer Eratosthenes (2/6-195 BC) and of the 
voluminous compiler, Alexander Polyhistor (105 till after 40 B c ) 
But a great deal of the onginal books is incorporated in writings 
which we do still possess, especially in the geographical work 
of Strabo (about 63 b 0 -19 a.d ), the historical work of Diodorus 
(in Egj'pt about 60 B c , still alive 36 b c ), the encyclopaedic work 
of Pliny (published about 75 a,d ), the tract of Arnan about India 
(middle of second century A.D ), and the zoological work of Aehan 
(end of second century A,D ) Even Pliny had probably never had 
the work of Megasthenes in his hands, but drew from it only at 
second or third hand through Seneca and Varro In the third 
century A.D , when Philostiatus in his romance brings ApoUomus of 
Tyana to India, it is still out of the old traditional materials that 
what purports to be local colour all comes 

So far as the stock of knowledge handed down from the third 
century B C was increased at all dui ing the following three centunes, 
it can only have been from the source of information just indicated, 
the source which might have been turned to so much richer 
account, had the curse of literary convention not rested upon 
classical culture — the first-hand practical knowledge possessed by 
Greek merchantmen who crossed the Indian ocean Strabo had 
suflScient freedom of mind to take some notice of the Indian trade 
in his own day Fiom him we gather that, although a considerable 
amount of Indian merchandise had flowed mto Europe by way 
of the Red Sea and Alexandria, when the Ptolemies ruled m Egypt 
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very few Gieek ships had gone further than South Arabia. Goods 
had been carried from India to South Arabia in Indian or Arabian 
bottoms. By the time however that Strabo was in Egypt (26 B c) 
a direct trade between Egypt and India had come into existence, 
and he v^as told that 120 vessels were saihug to India that season 
from Myos Hormos, the Egyptian port on the Bed Sea\ A few 
Greek merchantmen, but very few, sailed round the south of India 
to the mouth of the Ganges". The vessels that went to India 
appaiently made the journey by coasting along Arabia, Persia, and 
the Makran, for it was not till the middle of the first century A.D. 
that a Greek seaman, named Hippalus, discovered that the monsoon 
could be utilised to carry ships from the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
over the high seas to India® It lies however outside the scope 
of this volume to survey the additions made by means of this 
commerce under the Roman Empire to the knowledge of India 
derived from the companions of Alexander and Megasthenes. The 
additions never equalled in substance or interest the older books 
Far on into the Middle Ages Ghiistian Europe still drew its concep- 
tions of India mainly from books written before the middle of the 
third century B 0. 

1 Stiabo n, C 118 s Strabo xt, C 686. 

• SchofE, Tht Penpliis of the EiytTiraean Sea, p 8 
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CHAPTER XVII 


THE HELLENIC KINGDOMS OF SYRIA, BACTRIA, 
AND PARTHIA 

The mists of obscurity cling heavily round the course that 
events took in India during the years that immediately followed 
the death of Alexander the Great. The statements of the onginal 
authorities, besides being meagre, are so fragmentary that they are 
seldom perfectly intelligible One fact, however, seems to stand 
out clearly. As soon as the giip of the master-hand was removed, 
the native element began to recover strength and courage, a 
process which must have been materially assisted by discord 
amongst the Europeanswho had been left behind, whether as soldiers 
or as settlers As conqueror of the Persian empire, Alexander 
had inherited the system of government by satraps , and, so far as 
can now be gathered, the broad outhne of his original organisation 
contemplated three great Indian satrapies, one corresponding 
roughly to the modem province of Sind, another covering the 
whole of the basin of the Upper Indus from the foot of the 
Paropanisus, or Hindu Kush, to the banks of the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum), and a third stretching from the southern shore of the 
last-named river to the northern shore of the Hyphasis (Beas) 
The first two included the old Achaemenid provinces of ‘India' or 
‘the country of the Indus,’ and Gandhaia which corresponds to 
the present districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi. The third 
represents probably the region ‘conquered’ and not merely 
‘reclaimed’ by Alexander. In accordance with the tiaditionM 
Indian policy (Manu vii, 202) that a conquered kingdom should 
continue to be governed by some member of its ancient royal 
family, very important positions were assigned to the native rajas, 
Taxiles and Poms, the latter being placed in sole charge of the 
satrapy that mcluded his onginal kingdom, the country between 
the Hydaspes and the Acesines (Chenab)^ According to Diodoms 

> For Taxiles, the king of Takshavila, and Poms (Panrava), the king of the Pnios, 
see Chapter xv, pp 846, 349 
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(xviir, 3, 4), they were recognised as virtually independent rulers. 
And they appear to have been quick to make use of their oppor- 
tunity. The accounts of the division of the empire by Alexander’s 
generals at Babylon (323 B G.) and those of the subsequent pai tition 
of Triparadisus (321 B 0 .) agree in pointing to a considerable modi- 
fication of the limits of the Indian satrapies as at first mapped 
out A Macedonian — Pithon, son of Agenor — seems to be en- 
trusted with the control of the land lying between the Paropanisus 
and the Indus , Taxiles is left supreme in the country between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes , and Porus is given a great accession of 
territory, his sphere of infiuence now extending all the way down 
the main stieam to the sea. Diodorus more than hints that the 
recognition thus accorded to the native piinccs was due to a 
wholesome respect for their mateiial po^er Antipater, he says 
(xviii, 39, 6 ), felt that it would be dangerous to attempt to circum- 
sciibe their jurisdiction except inth the suppoit of an expedition 
equipped on a scale of the fiist magnitude and commanded by a 
general of the highest capacity. 

To some the stoiy of this readjustment, and more particularly 
of the aggrandisement of Porus, has appealed so surprising that 
they decline to accept it as authentic, and are disposed to explain 
it away by an underlying confusion But there is no sufBcient 
ground for setting aside the written recoid. Further, if Diodorus 
(xviii, 3, 2 ) and Quintus Curtius (x, 10 , 4) are right in stating that, 
so far as Asia was concerned, the momentous assembly which 
decreed the partition of Babylon did no more than ratify arrange- 
ments already sanctioned by the dead king, the change must have 
come during the lifetime of Alexander. That theie was unrest in 
the land almost as soon as he had quitted it, is indeed evident li om 
what happened in the satrapy of the Upper Indus. Before he 
reached Carmania on his westward march, he was ovei-taken by 
tidings of the assassination ^of Philippus, the Macedonian governor 
whom he had installed as satrap there And, though we learn 
from Ariian (vi, 27, 2 ) that the immediate cause of the murder 
was an ebullition of the undying jealousy between Greeks and 
Macedonians, the incident may well have been symptomatic of 
more deeply seated trouble At all events Alexander decided that 
It was not convenient to fill the place of Philippus at the moment 
Instead, he sent despatches to Taxiles and to a Thracian officer 
called Eudamus or Eudemus, instructing them to make themselves 
responsible for the government until another satrap should be 
nominated. Presumably their functions were to be separate. It is 
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reasonable to suppose that the general condnct of affairs wonld 
be delegated to Taxiles, and that Endamns would be given the 
command of the scattered bodies of Greek and Macedonian troops, 
as well as some measure of authonty over the various colonists of 
Hellenic nationality 

Whether the new appointment that Alexander had foreshadowed 
was ever made, is doubtful. It may be that circumstances proved 
too strong for him, and that the arrangement revealed by the 
partitions of Babylon and Triparadisus represents what he had 
perforce to assent to In any case the dual system of control, 
which he had set up as a temporaiy make-shift, bore within it from 
the outset the seeds of intrigue and ultimate rupture Eudamus, 
it will be observed, is not mentioned in connexion with either of 
the partitions Yet he appears to have retained some sort of 
position as leader of the Hellemc ‘outlanders’ in the valleys of the 
Indus and Hydaspes Ere long he dnfted into conflict with the 
native Indian element. Before 317 B c he had Poms treacherously 
slain, seized his war-elephants, and marched, with all the forces 
he could muster, to join the coalition of Eastern satraps who 
had drawn together to oppose the arrogant pretensions of their 
colleague of Media (Diod. xix, 14, 8) The thunder of the captains 
and the shouting had also reached the ears of Pithon, son of 
Agenor, and he too had abandoned his province to fling himself 
into the fray. Neither ever returned Eudamus met his doom at 
the hands of Antigonus (Diod xix, 44, 1) Pithon fell fighting by 
the side of Demetrius at the battle of Gaza (Diod. xix, 85, 2). Nor 
had either any successor m his Indian command, a fact that is 
surely full of significance May not their withdrawal from India 
be most simply accounted for on iiie supposition that each had 
become ahve to the hopelessness of his situation? 

Such an hypothesis would be entirely consistent with the scene 
that confronts us when next the curtain rises on the drama of 
Graeco-Indian relations. Taxiles, like Poms, has disappeared 
from the stage But his place is filled by a figure of much more 
heroic proportions By the time that Seleucus Nicator, founder 
of the d 3 masty that bears his name, had made his position in 
Babylon so secure as to be able to turn his attention to the 
extreme east of the dominions he had won, a new ruler had arisen 
in India. Chandragupta or, as the Greeks called him, Sandrocottus, 
the first of the Maurya emperors, had made himself master of the 
whole of the north In his youth he had seen Alexander the Great, 
and when he grew to manhood he put into practice some of the 
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lessons which Alexander’s success was calculated to teach. It has 
been conjectured that he employed Greek mercenaries in his 
struggle with Nanda or Nandrus, the king of Magadha (S. Bihar) 
on the rums of whose power he rose to greatness ; he certainly 
seems to have adopted western methods in the training and 
discipline of his local levies Under his leadership India threw 
off the last remnants of the Macedonian yoke And, if we can rely 
on Justin, the revolution ivas not a bloodless one he indicates 
(xv, 4) that such of the hlacedonian prefects as still held their 
posts were ruthlessly put to the sword 

The date of the Indian expedition of Seleucus I is doubtful. 
Von Gutschraid placed it c 302 b c. , and, although his calculation 
rests on what is probably an erioneous view as to the peiiod when 
the coins of Sophy tes (cf. siqyra, p. 388) iveie issued, it is quite 
possible that he has come within two or three ycais of the truth. 
It was not till 311 that the Satrap of Babylon — he had not yet 
assumed the title of king — ^was fiee to quit his capital with an easy 
mind, and devote his energies to consolidating his authority in the 
more distant provinces The task must have required time, for 
some hard fighting had to be done, notably in Bactiia. But, 
beyond the bare statement of Justin (xv, 4) to that effect, we have 
no details. We may suppose that about 305 or 304, at the latest, 
he deemed himself ready to demand a reckoning with Cliandragupta. 
Advancing (we may be certain) by the route along the Kabul river, 
he crossed the Indus (Appian, Syr. 55) The minute topographical 
knowledge which Strabo (xv, 689) and Pliny {NH. vi, 63) display, 
and more paiticularly the vague assertion of the latter that ‘all 
the remaining distances were searched out for Seleucus Nicator’ 
have led Dioysen and others to conclude that he not merely entered 
the teriitory he had come to regain, but actually penetrated as far 
as Palibothra (Pataliputra) on the Ganges, the chief seat of his 
enemy’s power, whence he made his way along the banks of the 
river to the sea. The premises, however, are scarcely substantial 
enough to bear so fe,r-reaching a conclusion. Pliny may quite w'ell 
have had in his mind, not reconnaissances made during a campaign, 
but information gathered subsequently by tlie Gieek envoys who,' 
as we shall see presently, resided at the court of the Indian king ' 
Chandragupta could put into the field more than half a million 
of men, with 9000 war-elephants and numerous chariots to boot 
If Seleucus had really forced his way to the shoies of the Bay of 
Bengal in the teeth of an opposition so formidable, his astonishing 
feat was hardly likely to have been left to a Roman geographer to 
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chronicle. Besides, in that event the npshot of the campaign 
would surely have been a more decided triumph. As it is, the 
terms of peace point to a frank recognition by Seleucus that his 
own arm was neither long enough nor strong enough to govern 
India from Babylon, Invader and mvaded, we are told, concluded 
an alliance and sealed it by a further compact^ which Appian 
(Syr 55) calls a kjjSo^, Strabo (xv, 724) an iin^a/ita Accoiding 
to ordinary Gieek usage these two terms are scarcely consistent 
one with another. The former would natuially signify an actual 
mariiage between individuals, and hence it is frequently argued 
that Seleucus must have become either the father-in-law or the 
son-in-law of Chandragupta There seems, however, to be no room 
in his femily circle, as we otherwise know it, for any relationship 
of the kind. Probably, therefore, it is safer to fall back on the 
technical meaning of Strabo’s word, and to suppose that what is 
implied is a convention establishing a jiis connuibii between the 
two royal families In that land of caste a yws conmibtt between 
the two peoples is unthinkable. 

As regards tenitory, the arrangement appears, upon the free 
of it, to have been entirely frvourable to Chandragupta Not only 
did Seleucus acquiesce in his sovereignty over all the country 
beyond the Indus. He also transferred to him the satrapies of 
Arachosia (Kandahar) and the Paropanisadae (Kabul), with at 
least some portion of Gedrosia (Baluchistan) and of Aria (Herat) 
In other words, the frontiers of the Maurya empire were extended 
so as to embrace the southern half of Afghanistan and perhaps the 
whole of British Baluchistan. The expression ‘ presented ’ (eBcoxe), 
which is used by Strabo (loc at ) to desenbe the transadaon, does 
not preclude the possibihty of the transfer having been made upon 
conditions. A return gift of 500 war-elephants is, in fret, mentioned 
But under no circumstances could that have been looked on as an 
eqmvalent. We may take it that there were further stipulations 
as to freedom of trade and the hke, such as would naturally accom- 
pany an iirv^ayia. There may even have been a nominal and 
unmeaning acknowledgment of suzeiainly It must be borne in 
mind that the written record contains nothmg to show that 
Seleucus suffered defeat, nothing even to suggest that the rival 
armies ever came to blows at all The probability is that, while 
he was still endeavounng to gauge the magnitude of the task that 
confronted him, an urgent call for help reached him from the 
confederate kings across the 2500 miles that separated him from 
Asia. Min or. The mstinct of self-pieservation reqmred that he 
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should assist them If he alloAved Antigonus to crush Cassander, 
Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, his own turn would not be long in 
coming. It was only politic, therefore, to make the best terms he 
could with Chandiagupta, whose 600 elephants reached the theatre 
of war in time to play a conspicuous part in the final overthrow of 
Antigonus at Ipsus in the year 301. 

For more than a generation after that battle there is an almost 
complete blank in our knowledge of the history of Central Asia. 
Seleucus himself took up his residence at Antioch on the Orontes. 
But he soon realised that the new city lay too far west to be a 
convenient administiative centie for the eastern portion of his 
empire. Accordingly he entrusted the government of all the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates to his son Antiochus, on whom 
after the lapse of a few years he conferred the title of king We 
are without definite information as to the exact date of this 
devolution of authority. It is generally assigned to 293 B 0., and 
cuneiform documents undoubtedly bear the names of ‘Siluku’ and 
‘Antiuksu’ as joint-kings fiom 289 onwards^ In 281 Seleucus 
was assassinated. According to Memnon (FH.G. in, 633, 12, 1) 
and Pausanias (i, 16, 2), Antiochus had already had his powers as 
co-regent greatly amplified, the whole of Asia having been com- 
mitted to his care In any case his father’s death would render 
his immediate presence in the west imperative, if his heritage was 
to be maintained unimpaired. To the v'est he accordingly went. 
But it seems highly probable that the plan of stationing a viceroy 
of the east at Seleucia on the Tigiis was still continued. Though 
no inkling of this has survived in any historian, cuneifonn inscrip- 
tions record ‘Antiuksu’ and ‘Siluku’ as joint-kings from 276 (or 
possibly 280) to 269, and a similar cooperation between ‘Antiuksu’ 
and ‘Antiuksu’ from 266 to 263 ‘Siluku’ here is clearly Seleucus, 
the elder son of Antiochus by Stratonice ; we gather from a chance 
fragment of John of Antioch {F.H G. iv, 658, 65) that he was put to 
death on suspicion of conspiring against his father The ‘ Antiuksu ’ 
who takes his place, is no less clearly his younger brother, destined 
to become sole ruler in 261 as Antiochus II (Theos). 

Under all of these kings, including Antiochus II, the friendly 
relations originally established with the Maurya empire remained 
unbroken. The indications of this, if few, are suffieient. Athenaeus 
(r, 32, 18 d) has preserved a story of certain strange drugs sent 
as a present by Chandragupta to Seleucus I. And it is to the 
same wi’iter (xiv, 67, 662 f and 653 a) that we owe an anecdote 

1 Zeit.fUr AsBynologte, vn, 234, 226, vm, 108, Knhmehnft Btbl ni, 2, 186 f 
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of how Chandragupta’s son, Bindusara — or Amitrochatcs, to giro 
him his Greek name^, — ^wrote to Antiochus I, asking him to buy and 
have conveyed to him some sweet wine, some figs, and a sophist 
to teach him to argue Antiochus replied, forwarding the figs and 
the wine, but explaining that sophists were not a marketable 
commodity among the Greeks. Nor was the intercourse between 
the courts confined to such occasional civilities We know from 
Strabo and others that Megasthenes repeatedly — 7roXX«/ei9 is 
Arrian’s word (v, 6, 2) — visited Chandragupta's capital as an envoy 
of SeleucuB, thereby acquiring a mass of information which made 
his writings on India an invaluable storehouse for later geographers, 
and that Daimachus of Flataea also went on a mission or missions 
from Antiochus 1 to Bindusaia, likewise embodying his experiences 
in a book Other Hellenic states must have been drawm into the 
circle of amity, for Pliny H vi, 58) speaks 111 the same breath 
of Megasthenes and of a certain Dionysius w'ho (he explains) was 
despatched as an ambassador to India by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
As Philadelphus reigned from 285 to 246, the Maurya emperor to 
whom Dion 3 F 8 ius was accredited may have been either Bindusara 
or his more famous son A^oka, whose attempt to convert the 
Hellenistic kings to Buddliism (see p 502) is justly legarded as 
one of the most curious episodes m early Indian history. 

It IS natural to suppose that such intimate diplomatic relations 
would rest on a solid foundation of mutual commercial interest 
And corroborative testimony is not altogether wanting. Strabo, 
speaking of the Oxus (Amu Dana), states (xi, 509) that it formed 
a link in an important chain along which Indian goods were carried 
to Europe by way of the Caspian and the Black Sea He cites as 
one of his authorities Patiocles, w'ho was an admiral in the service 
of Antiochus 1, and thus makes it clear that the route was a 
popular one early in the thud century BC Evidence of the 
prosperity of Central Asia at this penod is also furnished by the 
coins There need be no hesitation about associating with that 
region a well-known senes of silver pieces, of Attic weight, having 
on the obverse a laureate head of Zeus, and on the reverse Athena 
fighting in a quadriga drawn by elephants The inscription 
BMIAEQX XEAEYKOY shows that they must be later than 306, 
when the royal title was first assumed The denomination of most 
common occurrence is the tetradrachm , but drachms, hemidrachms 
and obols are not infrequent We are safe in assuming inth 
Imhoof-Blumer that the majority of them were minted at Babylon 
* For the name, or rather title, see Chapter xx, p 495 
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or at Seleucia on the Tigris. A minority, which are of a quite 
distinctive and somewhat coarser fabiic, appear to hail from even 
farther east , the specimens in the Biitish Museum have nearly all 
been pui chased at Rawalpindi, or obtained from collections formed 
in India. Generally, though not invaiiably, these latter have been 
struck from regularly adjusted dies (II), while a few have mono- 
grams on the obveise (PI. I, 15), features that at once recall 
certain of the Athenian imitations spoken of in an earlier chapter 
as coming from the same district {supra, p 388) One small group 
of tetradrachms and drachms, from regulaily adjusted dies, bears 
the inscription BAIIAEQl lEAEYKOY ANTIOXOY (PI. II, 2), in- 
dicating probably, as Six and Imhoof have suggested^ that the 
coins were minted duiing the viceroyalty of Scleucus, son of 
Antiochus I. The omission of the father's Iringly title has thus 
a sinister significance. Unlike the lest, they are not of Attic 
weight, but foUow the hghter standard already met with above in 
another connexion {supi a, p. 387) , the average weight of five tetra- 
drachms is only 212*3 grains (13 82 grammes). The monogram @ is 
placed on the reverse. Very rare drachms, reading BAZIAEON 
2EAEYK0Y KAI ANTIOXOY, -which are also struck on the lighter 
standard and show the same monogram (PI II, 1), are plainly 
of kindred origin At the same time their supeiior style, coupled 
ivith the fact that they are struck from unadjusted dies, proves 
them to be someivhat eailier. In all likelihood they date from 
the period when Antiochus I himself was acting as his father’s 
viceioy 

If the witness of the coins is an inarticulate one, its cumulative 
effect is nevertheless impressive It proves that there was a busy 
life throbbing on both sides of the Indian frontier duiing the forty 
or fifty years about which history is silent, that merchants were 
constantly coming and going, buying and selling. "When the 
silence is at length broken, it is by the confused echo of an occur- 
lence that was fraught with momentous consequences to India’s 
immediate future. The birth of the new kingdom of Bactria was 
an event of first-rate political importance Bactria was the rich 
country between the Hindu Kush and the Oxus, con*esponding in 
large measure to Northern Afghanistan Beyond it, between the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes (Syr Daria), lay Sogdiana (Bukhara). The 
two provinces had cost Alexander no small effort to subdue. Partly 
on this account, and partly because of their natural wealth, he 

1 J P Six, Num Chron , 1898, p 226, P Imhoof-Blumer, Num Zeit , 1913 
p 183, and Bev sutsse de Num , 1917, pp 48 £ ’ ' 
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had planted them thickly -with Greek colonies. Probably Selencu^ 
who experienced at least equal difficulty in gettmg his sovereignty 
acknowledged, had to encounter the determined resistance of colon- 
ists as well as of natives In the end, as we know, he triumphed. 
During the rest of his reign, as well as throughout that of lus 
successor, Bactria and Sogdiana remained quiescent , the policy of 
stationing a viceroy at Seleucia was evidently justified by success. 
Under Antiochus II they shook themselves entirely free. Our 
chief authority for what happened is Justin. After i^eaking of 
the revolt of Parthia, he proceeds (xli, 4 ) ‘At the same time 
Diodotus, governor of the thousand cities of Bactria, rebelled and 
had himself proclaimed Mng’ In most texts the name of the 
leader of the movement is wrongly given as ‘Theodotus.’ The 
mistake, which goes back to the manuscripts, can be readily 
accounted for. The chronology is much more troublesome, since 
the several events by which Justin seeks to date the Parthian 
outbreak are spread over a period of not less than ten years. In 
the face of so much inconsistency we may be content with the 
broad conclusion that the formal accession of Diodotus took place 
about 250 B.C., at a time when Antiochus was not in a position to 
put an effective veto on the proceeding An examination of the 
numismatic material may enable us to go a little further. 

Among the coins bearing the name of Seleucus are very rare 
gold staters and silver tetradrachms, having on the obverse a 
portrait of the king with bull’s horns, and on the reverse the head 
of a homed horse (PI. II, 3 ) The same types, with the legend 
BAZIAECIZ ANTIOXOY, are found on two unique silver pieces — 
a drachm and a tetradrachm (PI. 11 , 4 ) — ^which may belong to the 
joint reign. AU of these are struck from unadjusted dies, and aU 
of them have on the reverse two monograms which, to judge from 
their complexity and from the manner in which they vary, must 
conceal the names of individual magistrates. Apparently m direct 
hne of succession to the preceding comes a gold and silver series, 
beginning under Antiochus I and continued under Antiochus II, 
which contains staters (PL II, 6 and 6), tetradrachms (PL II, 7 and 8), 
and smaller denominations. The reverse lype is the same, but the 
coins are now strack from carefully adjusted dies, usually f ♦ but 
in one case 1 1 . The magistrate's names show little vanation. As 
a rule, there is only one, that being ©, A I, or ©L The device 
1 One tetradrachm (Bahelon, Bou de Syne, PI m, 16), 'whioh bears the head of 
Anhoohns 1 and -which mnst, therefore, come early m the series, appears to have 
and 18 thus connected with the small group mentioned above (p. 434) 
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of a horse’s head would be peculiarly appropriate to Bactria, with 
its famous cavalry, or to Sogdiana; and it is undoubtedly from 
Afghanistan and Bukhara that the coins in question usually come 
As they cover at least part of the two reigns, they must be to some 
extent contemporary with certain gold staters and silver drachms 
which have a head of Antiochus I or of Antiochus II on the obverse, 
and on the reverse the ordinary Seleucid type of the seated Apollo 
(PI. II, 9 and 10) Here again the dies have been caiefully adjusted 
(H) The magistiate’s name, too, is obviously the same, being 
invariably A, 0 * sometimes been suggested that the 

monogram represents the name of a mint rather than of a magis- 
trate As against that view it must be remcmbeied that the two 
parallel series differ not only in type but also in style, tlie treatment 
of the ends of the king’s diadem being specially chaiacteristic. 

There can be no dispute as to the pioper local attribution of 
the second of these two series. In style they have the closest 
possible affinity to a fairly numerous set of gold staters and 
silver tetradrachms and diachms, which also lead BAHAEQ2 
ANTIOXOY, but which present types that ue have not encoun- 
tered hitherto On the obveise is a youthful head, markedly 
unlike either Antiochus I or Antiochus II, and on the reverse is 
a full length figure of Zeus, thundering, with an eagle at his feet 
(PI II, 11 and 12), the dies are carefully adjusted (t I), but 
although letters and monogiams occur fiecl}', nothing to suggest 
0 is ever found. Next in order comes a gi’oup of gold and silver 
coins, exactly resembling those just described excepting only in the 
legend, which is now BAIIAEQZ AlOAOTOY (PI II, 13 and 14). 
We are thus brought into the presence of what is undoubtedly the 
money of the fully developed kingdom of Bactiia, and at the same 
time we are put in possession of a clue which may guide us to a 
clearer understanding of some of the ground we have traversed 
Gardner long ago pointed out that the head on the BAIIAEQZ 
ANTIOXOY pieces was identical with that on the similar pieces 
with BASIAEQ2 AlOAOTOY, and a glance at Plate II will 
demonstrate the soundness of his view. He proposed to recognise 
it as the portrait of Diodotus, and to regard its appeal ance on 
money bearing the name of the suzerain as a stage in the vassal’s 
progress towaids complete independence Yon Sallet while 
refusing to accept Gardner’s theory as to the portrait, agreed with 
him in assigning the whole of the coins to Diodotus, whose ‘canting 
badge ’ he discerned in the figure of Zeus. Both scholars seem to 
be right in their positive contentions: the portrait is that of 
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Diodotus, and the figure of Zeus is the king’s ‘canting badge’ 
And it may be that there is further help to be got from the coins 
\nth the head of the homed horse and from those with the seated 
Apollo We found that these two seta were to some extent 
parallel, and that the latter led naturally up to the Bactrian series 
proper The monogram which was so prominent on both can be 
resolved most readily into AIO[SoTot/] The definite acceptance of 
that interpretation would enable us to reconstruct the story of the 
rise of Bactria somewhat on the following lines 

Early in the reign of Antiochus I a certain Diodotus was 
appointed satrap of Bactria and of some neighbouring province, 
not improbably Sogdiana. The coins with the horse’s head were 
already being struck in the second province in the name of the 
suzerain Diodotus continued the issue and also opened, this tune 
in Bactria, a new mint from which he issued, hkewise in the name 
of Antiochus, the coins with the seated Apollo The country 
plainly prospered under his rule, for the money with his monogram 
13 far fiom uncommon, in spite of the remoteness of the region in 
which it is habitually discovered. His own position, too, must 
have grown stronger steadily, although for many years he made no 
attempt to break the slender tie that bound him to the Seleucid 
empire , he may have been the satrap of Bactna who, according 
to Chaldaean documents, sent twenty elephants to assist Antiochus I 
in his struggle with Ptolemy Philadelphus about 274-273 bo. 
Ultimately, however, the centrifugal tendency prevailed and 
Bactna declared itself an independent state, Margiana (Merv) and 
Sogdiana being included withm its frontiers The change did not 
take place all at once There was a period of transition, and this 
penod had not quite come to an end when Diodotus died, leaving 
a son of the same name to carry his policy to its logical conclusion , 
the Diodotus whose portrait appears on the coins is a young man, 
much too young to have been a satrap in the days of Antiochus I. 
The father may or may not have assumed the title of kmg The 
son was ceitainly the first to exercise the royal prerogative of 
issuing money in his own name, and even he contented himself at 
the outset with altering the types, while leaving the inscription 
untouched^ With the introduction of his ‘canting badge,’ he 
abandoned the use of the monogram. Simultaneously he closed 

1 A unique gold stater, acquired by the Bey B Bogers while these sheets were 
passing throngh the press, shows that to begin with he retained the portrait, as well 
as the name, of his suzerain The thundering Zeus appears on the reverse, but the 
obverse bears an unmistakable head of Antiochus IT, closely resembhng J HS , 1903, 
PI 1,3 
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the older mint, where the coins with the horse’s head had been 
struck, a step which points to a concentration of his administrative 
forces. Such a reconstruction is not merely consistent with the 
evidence of the coins. It also tallies, in a simple and satisfactory 
fashion, with Avhat Justin (xli, 4) says as to the original leader of 
the Bactrian revolt having been succeeded by a son of the same 
name as himself — ‘ci ipso Diodoto' Some value attaches to this 
confirmation of the main literary source wiicnce our knowicdge of 
the episode is derived, for the truth of the statement has occasion- 
ally been doubted, despite its explicit nature and despite the 
implicit corroboration Avhich, as we shall see presently (p. 440), it 
receives from Polybius (xi, 34) 

Regarding the detailed history of the reigns of the tw’o monarchs 
the records leave us almost entiiely in the dark. The little we do 
learn is from Justin (Zoc. cit\ and it has icference to the struggles 
that attended the rise of the Parthian kingdom The nucleus of 
what was in the fullness of time to become one of the most formidable 
powers that Asia has ever seen, was among the districts that had 
been included in the sixteenth satiapy of Darius, a land of moun- 
tain and forest, comparing ill in point of fertility with Bactria. 
Historians are not agreed as to the race to ivhich its population 
belonged, although their habits and customs would lead one to 
suspect a strong infusion of an element closely akin to the wild 
nomads of the steppes. Nor are the curient traditions as to the 
beginnings of the royal house sufficiently consistent to be worthy 
of much, if any, credence According to these the fiist Arsaces, 
the founder of the dynasty, is sometimes a Parthian, sometimes a 
Bactrian, sometimes even a descendant of the Achaemenids. One 
point in which all accounts agiee, is that ho made his way to the 
throne by violence. The name of the Seleucid satrap murdered 
by him and his brother Tiridates, afterwards Arsaces II, is variously 
givea Arrian {JB'M.G, iii, 687) calls him Pheiecles, and Syncellus 
{ihid ) speaks of him as Agathocles, while Justin— w'ho, by the way, 
knows nothing of the cooperation of Tiridates— refeis to him (xli, 4) 
as Andragoras. In favour of Justin may perhaps be cited certain 
gold and silver coins (PI II, 16 and I6)i, whose style is not unsuited 
to the middle of the third century b 0 , and which bear the legend 
ANAPArOPOY. They are very rare, almost all of the known 
specimens being apparently from the Oxus find (see mpra, p. 390) 
Their genuineness has sometimes been questioned, but on grounds 

1 They may, however, have been struck by an earher Andragoras fo 331 nn\ »<> 
Hapson, N 0 , 1898, p 204, and Hill, AUt e Mem delV I,M Ital dtNum , ni, 2, p 31 
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that seem hardly sufficient , the circumstance that they are struck 
from dies that have been adjusted with great precision ( H ), a 
peculiarity that is characteristic of the region and the period to 
■which they are attributed, is a strong incidental argument in favour 
of their authenticity 

Another point about which there is practical unanimity is that 
the revolt of Faithia took jilacc almost simultaneously "with the 
revolt of Bactria, although probably a year or two later The 
explanation lies on the tuiface Antiochns II (201-240) like his 
two immediate successors, Selcucus II (240-226) and Seleucus III 
(226-223), was too much preoccupied with wars and rumouis of 
wars in the west to maintain a proper hold over his eastern 
dominions Probably, too, theie were other causes at woik The 
spectacle of the greatness of the Maurya empire would not be lost 
upon a satrap of such force of character as the eldei Diodotus 
And in Ins case to the promptings of ambition theie may have been 
added a spur of a different kind It is not unlikely that Bactria 
was already begmiiing to bo conscious, on her northern border, of 
the first onset of the pressure before which she was in the end 
to succumb , Eastern Asia was just entering upon one of those 
mystenous convulsions of tribal unrest, which produced the great 
migrations, and of which the Parthian revolt itself was not impos- 
sibly a manifestation If this weie so, Diodotus may well have 
felt that an independent kingdom, strong in its new-born sense of 
national unity, was likely to be a more permanent bulwark against 
barbarian aggression than the loosely attached extremity of an 
empire whose head was in no position to afibrd efficient protection 
to his nominal subjects. Besides the native Iranian basis on which 
he would have to build, the descendants of Alexander’s colonists 
would provide him with a substantial Hellenic framework ready to 
hand , and, ns a matter of fact, Bactria was, throughout the whole 
of its brief career, essentially an Hellenic state In this connexion 
it is significant to note that, under the eailier Diodotus, Parthia 
was a potential, if not an actual, enemy Justin tells us, in the 
chapter that has been so often quoted, that ‘fear of Diodotus’ 
was one of the chief motives that led Arsaces, after his seizure of 
Hyrcania, to keep a great army on a wai -footing He goes on to 
say that, w’hen the old satrap died, his son reveised his Parthian 
policy, and concluded an alliance which set Arsaces free to concen- 
trate Ins whole foi ces against Seleucus II, then advancing eastwards 
on a futile campaign of reconquest. The threat of a lenewal of 
the Macedonian supremacy was enough to bring Greek and 
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barbarian together. The eastern expedition of Selcuciis 11 was 
subsequent to the battle of Ancyra, in which he was heavily 
defeated by the Gauls (240 B o.). It cannot, therefore, have taken 
place earlier than 238, and it can hardly be put later than 236. 
This ^ves us something approaching a definite date at which 
Diodotus II was on the throne of Bactiia. 

Beyond the bare facts ah cady chronicled, we have no informa- 
tion as to the doings either of the son or of the father. It is, 
indeed, usually stated that the latter assumed the title of ‘ Soter,’ 
perhaps because of his success in keeping the Turanian hoi des at 
bay. But the only evidence to that cflcct is a com purporting to 
be struck in the name of AlOAOTOY ZQTHPOZ (PI. Ill, 9), and 
we shall find piesently that this was not minted in the lifetime of 
himself or his son. It is probable, therefore, that the title ivas 
confeiied by a later generation In any case his own dynasty 
was destined to speedy extinction. Wo do not know how long 
Diodotus II reigned. But, as the portraits on his coins are all 
fairly youthful, it is scarcely possible to allow’ him more than ten 
or twelve yeais after the peace W'lth Parthia. And it is certain 
from Polybius (xi, 34) that when Autiochus III appealed in the 
east at the head of an aimy, about 212 b c., determined to reassert 
the Seleucid supremacy over the revolted kingdoms, the Bactrian 
throne had for some time been occupied by Euthydemus, a Greek 
from one or other of the cities called Magnesia, who, in reply to 
the challenge of Antiochus, explained that he did not think it fair 
that he should be interfeied with ‘He was not a rebel Others, 
no doubt, had rebelled He had put the chikhen of the rebels to 
death, and that was how he happened to be king ’ We may draw 
from this, not only a confirmation of Justin’s statement as to 
Diodotus I having been succeeded by a son, but also the further 
inference that Diodotus II came to a violent end 

Oui authorities give us no hint as to who Euthydemus was, or 
as to how he reached a position of such influence as to be able to 
make a successful bid for the crown The claim of the Lydian city 
to be the Magnesia of his birth is perhaps slightly stronger than 
that of the Ionian one ; for, when he came to strike money, he 
chose a remarkable type whose selection can be most simply 
explained by supposing that it had been familiar to him in liis 
youth, as it would be if he were brought up m the Heimus valley. 
The first real glimpse we get of him is when he comes into conflict 
with Antiochus the Great The Parthian campaign of the latter 
had been arduous, to judge from the picture which Polybius 
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(x, 28 ff ) has preserved of some of its incidents. But Arsaces TTT 
seems at length to have been driven to yield upon terms, and by 
the year 208 Antiochus was at liberty to turn his arms against 
Bactna. To enter it, he had to ford the nver Arms (Han Eud), 
the passage of which Euthydemus was prepared to dispute "When 
the critical moment came, the Bactnans allowed themselves to 
be outmanoeuvred. Antiochus made a night-march with a picked 
body of cavaliy, the majority of whom he succeeded in getting 
over the stream before the dawn was bnght enough for the enemy’s 
vedettes to discover them. The footing thus gamed was stubbornly 
held, in the teeth of a singularly fierce attack From the narrative 
of Polybius (x, 49) we learn that Antiochus displayed gieat personal 
courage, and that Euthydemus was so perturbed by the lesson his 
troops had received that he retreated at once to his capital of 
Zanaspa or Bactra, the modem Balkh. A siege presumably 
followed, and it is generally taken for granted that this w’as the 
famous siege of Bactra, casually mentioned by Polybius in quite 
another context (xxix, 6 A) However that may be, the struggle 
was a prolonged one By 206 two years had elapsed without either 
side having gained a decisive advantage Meanwhile barbanan 
swarms were hovering ominously along the northern frontier of 
the kingdom If the internecine stnfe continued, they might at 
any moment descend upon the country and ruthlessly destroy 
every vestige of Hellenic ciniisation. 

The reality of this peril was pressed home upon Antiochus by 
Teleas, a fellow-countryman of J^thydemus, whom the latter had 
empowered to use his good offices in working for a settlement. 
Antiochus, upon his part, was only too glad to welcome the 
prospect of an honourable escape from a situation that threatened 
to grow more and more embarrassing Informal negotiations, 
conducted through Teleas, ultimately resulted in the despatch of 
Demetrius, the son of Euthydemus, as a fully accredited envoy to 
the camp of Antiochus Polybius is still our authonty for details 
He speaks (xi, 34) m glowing terms of the favourable impression 
which the handsome youth produced upon the Seleucid king, who 
offered him one of his own daughters in marriage and indicated 
his willingness to waive all objection to the use of the royal title 
by Euthydemus A written agreement covenng the disputed points 
was drawn up and signed, and a formal alliance concluded. 
Euthydemus had been the first to move towards peace, and there- 
fore it may be regarded as certain that he too made concessiona 
Unfortunately we have to guess what they were. Hot improbably 
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they extended to an acknowledgment of the suzerainty of Antiochus, 
although all we are told is that the expeditionary aimy, which was 
now about to diiect its maich towards India, had its commissariat 
richly replenished by the Bactrians, receiving at the same time an 
important leinforcement in the shape of the whole of the war- 
elephants that had been at the command of Euthydcmus. 

The second Greek invasion of India amounted to little more 
than a reconnaissance in foice. Agoka, the giandson of Chand- 
ragupta, had died about 236 B c., and aftei his death the power of 
the Maurya dynasty speedily declined "Wlien Antiochus crossed 
the Hindu Kush and marched down the Kabul valley, he found 
himself in the teiiitory of a piince whom Polybius (xi, 34) calls 
‘Sophagasenos, King of the Indians’ Indian history knows no 
ruler of corresponding name, and it has therefore been conjectured 
that Sophagasenus was some local raja who had taken advantage 
of the decay of the Maurya empiie to establish a kingdom of his 
own in the country ivest of the Indus^ "WlioeA ei he was, he plainly 
realised that he was quite unfit to ofier an efibctive resistance to 
the seasoned troops of his adversary. At the same time Antiochus 
was in no mood to emulate the Indian adventure of liis invincible 
forerunner. He had already been three yeais in the east. The 
West was calling loudly, and he had enhanced his reputation so 
substantially by his piowess that he could afford to be satisfied 
with a bloodless victory Accoidingly he accepted the submission 
of Sophagasenus who, like Euthyderaus, revictualled his array 
for him and handed over a number of war-elephants. A heavy 
indemnity was also imposed. This last, however, Antiochus did 
not wait to receive. He left Androsthenes of Cyzicus behind to 
take delivery of the promised treasure, and himself hurried back 
with all speed towards Mesopotamia, choosing the route that 
ran through Arachosia and Drangiana (Seistan) to Carmania. 
Who was the lord of Arachosia when it was traversed by the 
Seleucid troops, it is impossible to say. It had once been Agoka. 
Now it may have been Sophagasenus. The numismatic evidence 
suggests that ere long it was Euthydemus. General Cunningham® 
remarks that the silver of the last-named king ‘ is very common in 
Balkh and Bokhara, to the north of the Caucasus, and less common 
in Kabul, Kandahar and Sistan, while his bronze coins, *which are 
perhaps less numerous than the silver, are found in about equal 
numbers in Sistan and Kandahar, and throughout the Kabul 
valley.’ Other observers describe his bronze as ‘very common in 

1 For Sophagasenus see Chapter xx, p 512 a Ghrm , 1869, p 138 
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Sistan and Kandahar.' As bronze was mnch less likely to travel 
outside the area of its actual cunency than gold or silver, the 
significance of these fiicts is unmistakable Where the number of 
specimens is so large, the possible effect of confusion with the rare 
coinage of Euthydemus II may safely be disregarded 

In addition to what the ‘find-spots' teach, there is something 
to be learned from a review of the cdins themselves, or at aU 
events of the gold and silver It has already been indicated that 
Euthydemus on his accession discarded the characteristic type of 
Diodotus, and substituted for it one which may have been famihar 
to him in the city where he was born and bred. Zeus the thunderer 
was replaced by Heracles seated to left on a rock, leaning with his 
right hand on his club The device was apparently borrowed from 
a set of silver tetradrachms struck at the cities of Cyme, Mynna, and 
Phocaea, in Western Asia Minor, dunng the reigns of Antiochus I 
andII(«jrJ9r^, 1907,pp 145 ff.) Itisuniveisal on the gold and silver 
of Euthydemus, but two varieties of it are readily distinguishable 
On the gold and on much of the silver the lock upon which 
Heracles sits is bare, while the lower end of his club is supported 
by a short and somewhat unnatural-looking column of stone 
(PI III, 1) On the remainder of the silver the rock is covered with 
a lion-skm, and the lower end of the club is apparently resting on 
the god’s thigh (PI III, 2) The whole of the coins belonging to the 
second class bear the monogram g, and have their dies ai^^usted 
t t The first class, on the other hand, comprises three or four 
different groups, each having a charactenstic letter or monogram 
other than ^ The rule heie is for the dies to be adjusted 1 1, 
but there are a considerable number of exceptions ( M ) which 
may faiily be presumed to be later, seeing that f f is invariable in 
subsequent reigns. The appearance of these particular monograms 
18 a new phenomenon on the Bactnan coinage As they usually 
persist through a long senes of years, they cannot be interpreted 
as magistrates’ names They should rather be regarded as the 
names of mints, a view which is confirmed by occasional minor 
variations of type and by certain subtle peculianties of style, such 
as the thin ‘spread’ fabric which is charactenstic of many of the 
^ coins of the earher kings 

The mere increase in the number of royal mints may not 
unreasonably be held to prove that the dommions of Euthydemus 
were more extensive than those of his predecessor It would seem 
that, soon after the Maurya empire began to crumble away, he 
possessed himself— it may be at the expense of Sophagasenus — of 
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the Paropanisadae and Arachosia, possibly also — ^although as to 
this the corns are less definite — of some of the other distncts which 
Seleucus I had ceded to Chandragupta. His silver tetradrachms 
are very common, and so too are more or less clumsy barbarous 
imitations, many of which appear to date from a relatively late 
period. Without doubt his money must have circulated widely, 
and must have enjoyed a high reputation for quality. Bactria 
under his sway clearly reached a pitch of prosperity such as she 
had never before attained. And his reign must have been a 
long one. The abundance of his coinage suggests this. The great 
variety of the portraits proves it Even after every allowance has 
been made for the mannerisms of different artists and of different 
mints, a comparison of the head on PI. Ill, 1, with the head on 
PI III, 2, will be felt to be conclusive. The latter, which is an 
admirably realistic piece of work, is obviously intended to represent 
a very much older person than the former. It is on the strength 
of this evidence that the death of Euthydemus is generally supposed 
to have taken place about 190 b o 

We have seen that under Euthydemus the frontiers of the 
Bactrian kingdom were pushed southwards until they included at 
least the whole of the lower portion of Afghanistan But this was 
not the only diiection in which expansion had become possible. 
The Indian expedition of Antiochus the Great, if it had had no 
other result of importance, had revealed the feebleness of the 
resistance that a properly equipped army was now likely to 
encounter in an invasion of the Punjab. We may be sure that, 
after the Seleucid forces had withdrawn, the eyes of Euthydemus 
were turned longingly towards the Land of the Five Eivers. He 
may actually have annexed it If he did, it was probably only 
towards the close of his reign, for he would hardly have ventured 
to put BO ambitious a design into execution until he felt secure 
from interference at the hands of Antiochus III, and that he can 
scarcely have done before about 197, when the latter became hope- 
lessly involved in the meshes of the anti-Roman pohcy which was 
to prove his ruin. In any event the real instiument of conquest 
was his son and successor, Demetrius, of whose romantic career 
one would like to believe, with Cunningham, that a far-off echo 
has survived in Chaucer’s picturesque description of 'the grete 
Emetreus, the king of Inde ’ Demetrius had been a youth of perhaps 
seventeen or eighteen, when he acted as intermediary between his 
father and Antiochus. He would thus be between thirty and thirty- 
five when his reign as king began, an age that agrees well with the 
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most charactenstic portrait on his coins (PI III, 3) Tears before, he 
had probably been married to a Seleucid pnncess, in accordance 
■with the promise made during the peace negotiations If so, 
nothing whatever is known about her , the view that she was 
called Laodice is based upon e'ndence that admits of an altogether 
different interpretation It should be noted that in the corn- 
portrait he IS repiesented as weanng a head-dress made of the 
skin of an elephant, an animal closely associated in those days with 
India It IS not impossible, therefore, that some of his Indian 
laurels may have been won, while he was still merely ciown-prmce 
The reverse type which he chose for his silver might easily be 
interpreted as pointing in the same direction. Heracles remains 
the patron-divinity, but he is no longer taking his ease on a rock , 
he IS standing upright, placing a wreath upon his head (PI III, 3) 
The inference here suggested is identical ■with that drawn from 
somewhat different piemises by Gunnmgham, who argued that the 
subjugation of part of India by Demetnus during his father’s life- 
time would account tor certam facts regarding the pt ovenance of 
the bronze money of Euthydemus. Single specimens of this are 
occasionally met ■with in the Western Punjab, and several were 
found in the bed of the Indus at Attock in 1840, while raising a 
sunken boat It is, however, a serious flaw in Cunmngham’s 
reasoning that he did not distmguish between the coins of 
Euthydemus I and those of the grandson who bore the same 
name 

In whatever circumstances the Indian campaigns of Demetrius 
may have been maugurated, theie can be no question as to their 
brilliant outcome Unfortunately the true extent of his territorial 
acquisitions can no longer be exactly determined. Stiabo, m the 
passage (xi, 616) which is our chief authority on the point, is 
quoting fiom Apollodonis of Artemita, and the original reference 
of Apollodorus is merely a, casual one He is drawing attention in 
passing to the remaikable way in which the kingdom of Bactna 
expanded beyond its original hmite, and he mentions incidentally 
that the kings chiefly responsible were Demetrius and Menander 
The advance towards Chinese Tartary which he recoids may well 
have been the work of Demetnus or of his father Euthydemus 
But, as Menander left a far deeper mark on the tiaditions of 
India than did Demetnus, it would be unreasonable to give the 
latter credit for subdmng the whole of the Indian distncts that 
Apollodorus enumerates Yet there is nothing to show where the 
Ime should be drawn. It is probably safe to say that Demetrius 
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made himself master of the Indus valley. Wlien Tve try to take 
him further, we enter a doubtful region. It is, indeed, sometimes 
stated that he fixed his capital at Sangala or Sagala, which he 
called Euthydemia in honour of his father. But, if the statement 
be probed, its value is considerably diminished. It is not certain, 
though it may be very likely, that the SoyyaXa of Arrian (v, 22) is 
the same as the SoyaXa »; KciX ^vOvfiiZeia (pi EvdvfiriBla) of Ptolemy 
(vii, 1, 46). Granted, however, that the two may be identical and 
may both represent the Pali Sagala (Siallcot), it is necessary, in order 
to establish a connexion with Demetrius, to resort to conjecture and 
to substitute ^v6vSt]fiia for the RvBvfiiBeia of the manuscripts, a 
proceeding which is plausible enough in itself but nevertheless open 
to challenge. More satisfactory, if much vaguer, evidence of the 
firmness of the footing that he gained to the south of the Hindu 
Kush is furnished by one or two very rare bronze pieces, which have 
the square shape chaiacteristic of the early native coinage of India. 
That they were intended for circulation there, is clear from their 
bearing a bilingual inscription — Greek on the obverse, Kliaroshthi 
on the reverse. It is significant that on these the king employs 
the title of or ‘the Inviqcible.’ As usual, he is veaiing 

a head-dress made of the skin of an elephant. 

The veiy success of Demetrius appears to have proved his 
undoing. As a direct consequence of Ins victoiies, the centre of 
gravity of his dominions was shifted beyond the borders of Bactria 
proper. The home-land, however, was not content to degenerate 
into a mere dependency. A levolt ended in the establishment of a 
separate kingdom under Eucratides, a leader of great vigour and 
abihty, about whoso rise written history has little or nothing to 
say. Justin (xli, 6) tells us that his recognition as king took place 
almost simultaneously with the accession of Mithradates I to 
the throne of Parthia As Mithradates succeeded his brother 
Phraates I about 17l b o., we may accept von Gutschmid’s date of 
176 as approximately correct for Eucratides The beginning of 
his reign was stormy. He had to face attacks from several sides, 
and on at least one occasion he was hard put to it to escape with 
his life. Demetrius, who was now king of India — ^that is, of the 
country of the Indus, — ^not of Bactria, and who was naturally one of 
his most determined foes, had reduced him to such straits that he 
was driven to take refuge in a fort with only 300 followers Here 
if we may believe Justin (loc cit), he was blockaded by a force of 
60,000 men under the personal command of his rival The odds 
were tremendous. But his resourcefulness carried him safely 
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through j for more than four months he harassed the enemy by 
perpetual sallies, demoralising them so thoroughly in the end that 
the siege had to be raised. This is the last ire hear of Demetrius. 
It is uncertam \rhether he died a natural death as kmg of India, 
or whether he fell defending his temtory against Eucratides, into 
whose possession a considerable portion of it ultimately passed. 
The close of his leign is sometimes given as drca 160, but the date 
IS a purely arbitrary one. As we shall see presently a, p Ab7), 
there is good ground for believmg that the conquest of the Punjab 
by Eucratides was earlier than 162 

At this point it becomes necessary to notice a group of four or 
five kmgs, whose existence is vouched for solely by the money 
which they struck, but who must have been to some extent 
contemporary with the tivo who have just been discussed. Appre- 
ciation of the evidence will be facibtated by a further glance at 
the silver coinage of Demetrius who, by the way, does not seem to 
have struck any gold. It will be observed (PI III, 3) that he is the 
first of the Bactnan kmgs to be represented with his shoulders 
draped, and from his time onwards that feature is virtually 
umversaL But he is also the last to be shown ivith one end of 
the royal diadem fiying out behind, and the other hangmg straight 
down his back, a method of arrangement that had persisted 
steadily m Bactria since the reign of Antiochus I (see PI II, 9-14, 
and PL III, 1 and 2). Agam, on the great majonty of the smwivmg 
specimens of his coinage, his bust on the obverse is enclosed within 
the circle of plain dots which had hitherto been customary. On 
the other hand, m a few cases, the circle of plam dots is replaced 
by the so-called bead-and-reel bolder, which is femiliar from its 
use on the issues of Antiochus the Great and later Seleucid kmgs, 
and which is mvariably found on the tetradrachms of Eucratides 
and hiB son and successor Heliocles (PI. IV, 4-9) These difiei ences, 
coupled with other and less obvious niumces of style, will supply 
valuable guidance m determming the penod to which one ought to 
assign the pieces that have now to be descnbed. It has already 
been mentioned {supra, p. 443) that after the reign of Euthydemus, 
the dies are always adjusted t i . 

Of the four or five groups of corns to be discussed, we may take 
first the tetradrachms and smaller denominations of silver which 
have on the obverse a youthful bust with draped shoulders, and on 
the reverse a figure of Heracles standmg to front, much as on the 
coins of Demetrius, except that, besides having one wreath on his 
head, he holds a second in his extended nght hand (PL III, 4) The 
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legend on these pieces is BAZIAEQZ EY0YAHMOY, and most of 
the older numismatists, including Cunningham, were disposed to 
attribute them, like those with the seated Heracles, to the father 
of Demetiius Since von Sallct wrote, however, it has been 
geneially agreed that this view is not tenable. Stylistic considera- 
tions compel the acceptance of an alternative theory, first advocated 
by Burgon, to the effect that they were struck by a second and 
later prince, in all probability the eldest son of Demetrius, on 
whom his giandfather’s name would in ordiiiaiy couise be bestowed. 
Attention may be called more especially to the draped shoulders 
and to the treatment of the diadem. Nor is it possible to account 
for the difterences on local rather than on chronological grounds, 
inasmuch as the mint-marks on the two sets of coins are often 
identical. Confirmation is furnished by a few nickel pieces, like- 
wise reading BAZIAEQZ EY0YAHMOY, although showing no por- 
trait. Nickel was not used by Demetrius, and therefore it was 
presumably not used by his predecessor, Euthydemus I. On the 
other hand, we shall presently find it employed by two of the 
remaining kings of the group now under discussion So peculiar 
an alloy — it does not appeal again in any part of the world until 
quite recent times — ^is clearly chaiactei istic of one pai ticular epoch 
Tlie case for a second Euthydemus is thus irresistible And that 
for a second Demetrius, whom we may suppose to have been a 
younger brother, is very nearly as strong. The coins of Demetrius II 
are very rare, but two or three tetradrachms and drachms are 
known. The obverse displays a youthful bust with di aped shoulders 
and a novel arrangement of diadem ends, while the reverse has a 
figure of Athena, standing to front with spear and shield (PI. Ill, 6). 
The legend is BAZIAEQZ AHMHTPlOY. Here again the appear- 
ance of a new type is significant, and the differences in the portrait 
cannot be set aside as due to local idiosyncracy, for the mint-mark 
which the coins with Athena bear occurs also on coins having the 
usual types of Demetrius the elder. Lastly, and this is highly 
important, of the two tetradrachms in the British Museum here 
attiibuted to Demetiius H, one has a bead-and-reel border, and 
cannot therefore be much, if any, earlier than the beginnings of 
the coinage of Eucratides, when a youthful portrait of Demetnus I 
would, of course, be highly inappropriate 

No argument is necessary to prove the existence of the other 
three kings belonging to the group Their coins speak for them- 
selves. To judge by the memorials of this kind which he has left, 
Agathocles must have been the most prominent. On his silver he 
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appears with drapery round his shoulders and with both ends of 
his diadem hanging loosely down, the portrait being enclosed by a 
border of plain dots (PI III, 6). Like all the Bactnan fangs we 
have so far met with, he introduced a characteristic type of his 
own. On the reverse of his tetradrachms is Zeus, standing to front, 
holding a figure of Hecate on his extended nght hand and leamng 
with his left on a spear That there must have been a very 
intimate connexion — chronological, personal, and local — ^between 
him and a second king, Fantaleon, 1 ^ be evident from PL III, 7, 
which shows a tetradrachm struck by the latter In general style 
the busts are closely related, while the reverse types are also the 
same, except that, on the silver of Pantaleon, Zeus is seated on a 
throne In the case of the infenor metals the correspondence is 
even more complete Nickel corns with Dionysiac types were 
struck by both, and their bronze pieces, round and square alike, 
are generally distinguishable only by the difference in the propei 
name. Lastly, on their square bronze money, mtended for circu- 
lation in India and therefore bilingual, both use the Brabm! 
script for the obverse legend, instead of the otherwise universal 
Eharoshthi The portrait of the third king, Antimachns (Theos), 
is one of the most pronouncedly mdividual in the whole Bactnan 
senes, laigely because of the oddly modem-looking laumb which 
he wears (PI III, 8). The standing figure on the reverse of his 
silver coins is Poseidon, wreathed, and carrying in his left hand a 
palm-branch with a fillet attached, while his very rare bronze 
pieces have a figure of Victory. The appearance of Poseidon is 
remarkable and has been interpreted as referring to a successful 
naval engagement^ It is difficult to account for it on any other 
hypothesis. But it is dangerous to fix on the Indus as the scene 
of the fighting, and to make this a ground for deductions as to 
the region in which Antimachus held sway. No square bilmgual 
money with his name has come to light — ^unless, mdeed, the coins 
usually attributed to Antimachus II are really the Indian coins of 
Antimachus Theos®— although it would be natural to expect an 
issue of the sort from a fang who had mled in the Indus valley 
In this respect he contrasts markedly with Agathocles and 
Pantaleon, whose specifically Indian coins are very abundant. On 
the other hand he makes contact, so to say, with Agathocles 
through the medium of a highly interesting group of silver 
tetradrachms, which deserve somewhat careful notice 

The proper interpretation of these tetradrachms is due to von 
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Sallet Since his time the group has received sundry additions, 
and even yet it may be far from complete. The existence of two 
parallel senes is universally admitted, one struck by Agathocles, the 
other by Antimachus, and each apparently consisting of a set of 
pieces leproducing in medallic fashion the issues of the earher 
kings of Bactria. The coins were doubtless meant to pass current 
as money, but it seems certain that they were also designed to 
serve as political mamfestos The set with the name of Agathocles 
contains four distinct varieties. The first of these has the types of 
the familiar silver tetradrachms of Alexander the Great, but the 
portrait on the obveise is accompanied by the descriptive legend 
AAEEANAPOY TOY <tJ|AITTTTOY, ‘Alexander, Philip’s son,’ while 
the inscription on the reverse reads BAZIAEYONTOZ APAQO- 
KAEOYZ AIKAIOY. This latter formula, which can only signify 
‘struck in the reign of Agathocles the Just,’ is used as the reverse 
inscription of all the remaining varieties, and thus supplies the 
common element that binds the whole together. The second 
variety has on the obverse a diademed head with the words 
ANTIOXOY NIKATOPOZ, ‘Antiochus the Conqueror,’ and on the 
reverse Zeus, thundering, with an eagle at his feet (PI. IV, 1). 
The third shows the same leverse but has on the obverse, beside 
the head, AIOAOTOY ZQTHPOZ, ‘Diodotus the Saviour.’ The 
fourth has on the obverse a head which is described as EY 0 YAH- 
MOY 0 EOY, ‘Euthydemus the Divine,’ and on the reverse a figure 
of Heracles resting on a rock (PL TV, 2). It will be observed that 
the term BAZIAEQZ never occurs, and that, on the other hand, 
each of the kings has a special title afSxed to his name. It will be 
observed, too, that except in the case of Alexander, where the lion- 
skin could not be done without, there is no attempt at an exact 
reproduction of the royal portrait. In particular, though the 
shoulders are undraped, the diadem has both ends hanging down, 
after the manner that was customary on the coins of Agathocles 
himself, instead of havmg one end fiying out behind, as had 
previously been usual There has been some discussion as to who 
is intended by ‘ Antiochus the Conqueror ’ But the consideration 
on which von Sallet laid stress is surely decisive: in all the other 
cases the reverse type is characteristic of the individual whose 
head is represented on the obverse. Analogy thus puts it beyond 
question that the medals of ‘Antiochus the Conqueror’ are copies 
of the tetradrachms of Antiochus II with the thundering Zeus. 

Of the set of similar medals associated with the name of 
Antimachus, only two vaiieties have as yet come to light They 
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relate to Diodotus and to Euthydemus, and bear a strong general 
resemblance to the corresponding pieces issued by Agatbocles 
There are, indeed, only two points of difference the mint-mark is 
new, and the reveree inscnption reads BAZIAEYONTOX ANTI- 
AAAXOY 0EOY, ‘struck in the reign of Antimachus Theos ’ Except 
for certain coins of Eucratides, to be discussed presently, these are 
usually legarded as completing the commemorative group, so far 
as surviving specimens go There is, however, one weU-known 
tetradraclim which has hitheito passed as an ordinary com, but 
which ought probably to be reckoned as belonging to the same 
class The obverse displays a rather conventional head, unaccom- 
panied by any legend, while the reverse has the type of Zeus, 
thundeung, along with the inscription AIOAOTOY IQTHPOZ 
(PI III, 9) This IS the only evidence for the general belief that 
Diodotus received the title of ‘ Saviour ’ durmg his lifetime, and at 
the first glance it would appear to be sufficient A closer scrutmy 
will suggest grave doubts The coincidence of the reverse mscnp- 
tion with the obverse inscription used on the commemorative 
tetradrachms of Agathocles and Antimachus is remarkable, the 
omission of BAZIAEQZ being qmte as noteworthy as the addition 
of ZQTHPOZ The style and fabric, too, are out of harmony with 
those of the regular coinage of Diodotus In particular, the dies 
are adjusted f t, instead of 1 1, as is the invanable custom in 
Bactria before the reign of Euthydemus I Lastly, the mint-mark 
IS not found on the money either of Diodotus or of his imme- 
diate successor, whereas it is common on that of all the other 
kings whom we have had occasion to mention, Demetrius II and 
Antimachus alone excepted. Taking aU these indications together, 
we can hardly escape the conclusion that the tetradrachm m 
question does not really belong to Diodotus, but is rather a 
commemorative piece issued, it may be, by Demetnus I The 
mint-mark which it bears makes its earliest appearance on his 
ordinary corns, while the arrangement of the ends of the diadem is 
a strong argument against its being later 

If the attnbution just suggested be correct, it confirms the 
view, already highly probable on other grounds, that there was an 
intimate connexion between Demetrius I, on the one side, and, 
on the other, Agathocles, Pautaleon, and Antimachus, whom, as we 
have seen, it is impossible to separate As Euthydemus II and 
Demetnus II were almost certainly his sons, it follows that his 
history must have been closely bnked with that of all the five 
ephemeial kings, of ivhom no record save their coins remains His 
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sons, however, can hardly have been contemporary with the other 
three, for the mint-marks that appear on the coins of Agathocles 
are to a large extent identical with those that were employed by 
Euthydemus II. It is conceivable that, when Demetrius I was 
pursuing his Indian conquests, he may have left Euthydemus II 
and Demetrius II to represent him in the western part of his 
dominions, that they fell in the earlier years of the struggle with 
Eucratides, and that at some subsequent stage he recognised 
Agathocles, Pantaleon, and Antimachus as kings, in order to secure 
their support Alternatively, the thiee last-named may have 
attempted to set themselves up against Eucratides after Demetrius 
died. But all this is mere guess-work. What is ceitain is that in 
none of the three cases can the seat of power have been very far 
distant from Kabul. Agathocles and Pantaleon certainly, and 
Antimachus possibly (v sup. p. 449 and note), struck money of a 
distinctively Indian character; and the Kharoshtln legend on 
certain copper coins of Agathocles has been supposed to give him 
the title ^ Lord of the Indians,’ though this interpretation is unfortu- 
nately doubtful^. Cunningham® reports of the money of Agathocles 
that ‘single copper specimens have been found as far to the south 
as Kandahar and Sistan, while they are common about Kabul and 
Begram’ Of Pantaleon’s coins he states 'that they ‘are found 
chiefly about Ghazni and Kabul, but a few have been obtained 
about PeshS-war and in the Western Panjab.. Masson procured 
seven copper specimens at Begram ’ As for Antimachus, he says 
‘ the position of Margiana accords best with the actual find-spots of 
his coins,’ and again ‘ they have been found in about equal numbers 
in the Kabul valley and to the north of the Caucasus, while two 
specimens have been obtained in the Panjab ’ 

Whatever may be the truth as to the tcnitorial limits within 
which they held sway, the simultaneous appearance of so many 
‘kings’ is a portent whose meaning is not to be mistaken. It is 
the first clear indication of that tendency towards the creation of 
petty principalities, which subsequently became so marked a feature 
of the final phase of Greek rule in India. In the present instance 
the ‘ kings ’ would seem to have been pawns in a game which was 
really being 'played by stronger and more powerful personalities. 
They were obviously intent on upholding the banner of Demetrius 
and his dynasty, whose claim to the Bactrian crown the com- 
memorative coins represent as derived directly from Alexander 
the Great, heedless of the violent breaks that had marked the 

» Buhlet, Ftenna Oriental Journal, 1894, p 206. 2 Nrnn Chron , 1869, pp 38, 40 f 
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accession first of Diodotus and then of Euthjdemus. Nor is there 
any doubt as to the rival against whom their manifestos were 
aimed. It must have been Eucratides It would be mterestmg if 
we could discover the foundation on which the usurper based his 
claims. Perhaps the quest is not entirely hopeless. Certain of 
his tetradrachms and dracluns are by common consent regarded 
as commemorative. The obverse — ^generally, but not acemately, 
desciibed as the reverse— bears a male and female head, jugate, 
to the right, the inscription being HAIOKAEOYZ KAI AAOAIKHl, 
while the reicrse has one of the ordinary helmeted busts 
of Eucratides, accompanied by the legend BAZIAEYZ A\ErAZ 
EYKPATIAHZ (PI IV, 3) The close analogy between this obverse 
and the obverses of the commemorative tetradrachms of Agathocles 
and Antimacluis at once suggests that the appeal to the memory 
of Heliocles and Laodice is the counterpart of that to the memory 
of ‘Alexander, Philip’s son,’ ‘Antiochus the Conqueior,’ ‘Diodotus 
the Saviour,’ and ‘ Euthydeinus the Divine ’ And when the obverse 
IS given its proper position, the parallel is seen to be much closer 
than has hitherto been supposed It naturally does not extend to 
the reieise, for Ilchocles and Laodice had struck no money, and 
had therefore left no characteristic coin-type foi their kinsman to 
copy In the circumstances he utilised his own portrait At the 
same time he was careful to differentiate his commemorative pieces 
from his other issues by putting his oivn name in the nominative 
instead of in the genitive, very much in the spint in which 
Agathocles and Antimacluis employed BAZIAEYONTOZ in place 
of the normal BAZIAEQZ 

Although thcic IS no diffeience of opinion as to the commemo- 
rative chaiacter of these coins, an acute cleavage manifests itself 
the moment the problem of identification is approached Perhaps 
the view most widely held is that Helioclcs is the son and successor 
of Eucratides, and that the coins were struck to commemorate his 
mamage wdtli Laodice, a daiightei of Demetrius by the Seleucid 
princess to whom he was betrothed in 206 durmg the negotiations 
with Antiochus III This theorj' — ^first propounded by von Sallet, 
although it had pieviously been hinted at by Droysen — ^has about 
it a certain plausibility that has commended it to historians it 
W'ould have been a pobtic step on the part of Eucratides to try 
and conciliate opposition, aftei his victorj', by arranging a match 
between his son and a daughter of the fallen house But, m the 
light of the considerations urged in the foregoing paragraph, there 
need be no hesitation in setting it aside as inadmissible There is 
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very much more to be said for the alternative suggestion, advocated 
by Cunningham and by Gardner, that Heliocles was the father 
of Bucratides, and that Laodice was his mother. We need not, 
however, follow some of those who have accepted this solution, and 
continue to assume that Laodice was the dauglitei of Demetrius, 
an assumption which leads to the impossible conclusion that 
Eucratides was his great rival’s grandson. Laodice was, indeed, a 
common name in the royal house of Syria, but there is no evidence 
to prove that it was the name of the bride of Demetrius, or of any 
of her children. The field of conjectuie is absolutely open. One 
point should not be overlooked before we enter it Wliile Heliocles 
is represented with his head bare, Laodice wears a diadem, showing 
that she was of the lineage of kings, a princess in her omi right 
It must, therefoie, have been from her, and not from his father, 
that any title Eucratides could advance to the Bactrian crown had 
come It may also be recalled that Antioclms Epiphanes, who 
now sat upon the throne of Syria (176-164) in succession to his 
bi other Seleucus IV (187-175), is known to have cherished the 
dream of re-establishing the Seleucid influence in Central Asia, as 
if to redress in the east the balance that had been lost in the 
west to Rome. Possibly it was in his interest and with his 
encouiagement that Eucratides first raised the standard of revolt 
That, of course, is pure speculation, just as are all the other 
hypotheses that have so far been put forward. But it would 
explain his appeal to the memory of a Seleucid princess, as well 
as the otherwise puzzling introduction into the Bactrian coinage 
of that chaiacteristically Seleucid ornament, the bead-and-ieel 
border. 

In speaking of Demetiius, something has alieady been said of 
the troubles that beset Eucratides during the earlier portion of 
his reign According to Justin (xLi, 6) he had much ado to hold 
his own, not merely against Demetrius, but also against ‘the 
Sogdiani ’ The meaning of the latter reference is obscure Possibly 
Sogdiana strove hard to maintain its loyalty to Demetrius rather 
than submit to the upstart who had presumed to supplant him 
More probably the northern tribes took advantage of the absence 
of Demetrius in India and wrested from Hellenic rule the whole 
of the country to the north of the Oxus We find them in full 
possession of Bactria itself, before many years have elapsed The 
Parthians, too, were a grievous thorn in the flesh of Eucratides. 
They fell upon his flank when his energies were exhausted by the 
various other wars in which he had been foiced to engage with 
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the result that part of the Bactrian Idngdom "was permanently 
absorbed in their empire We shall have occasion presently to 
try'and measure the extent of this success Meanwhile it will be 
convement to follow Eucratides in his pursuit of Demetrius into 
India. His victory there was complete in the ancient Indian 
provinces of the Persian empu'e As it is put by Justin (?oc ai.), 
‘he reduced India’ — ^that is to say, the country of the Indus — ‘to 
subjection.' Strabo (xv, 686) says he made himself master of 
‘a thousand cities.’ The princes of the house of Euthydemus had 
now to be content with the eastern districts of the Punjab But 
Eucratides did not enjoy his tnumph long. While he was on the 
march homewaids towards Bactria, where he had founded a great 
city to which he gave the name of Eucratidia, he was attacked and 
murdered by his son, whom he had trusted so imphcitly that he 
had made him a colleague m the kingship The details added by 
Justin (loc Git) as to the callous conduct of the murderer in driving 
his chariot through his father’s blood have a suspicious resemblance 
to the story Livy (i, 48) tells as to the death of Servius Tulhus. 
It would have been more to the purpose if he had mentioned the 
parncide’s name. The date of the incident is quite uncertain, but 
it 18 usually given as c 155 b O 

The coinage of Eucratides bears ample witness to the prospenty 
that attended him during his life. His money is even more 
abundant than that of Euthydemus. Although examples of his 
gold are exceedingly uncommon, they include one specimen which 
weighs as mnch as 2593 5 grains (168 05 grammes) and was thus 
worth twenty ordinary staters , no other king or city of ancient 
times was ever responsible for so ostentatious a display of opulence 
His most characteristic types relate to the worship of the Dioscuri. 
On the reverse of the larger pieces Castor and Pollux appear side 
by side, usually mounted (PI IV, 4-6) , the smallei often show the 
pointed caps of the Brethren, surmounted by stars and flanked by 
palms The Greek legend is interesting. At fiist it is simply 
BAZIAEQ2 EYKPATIAOY, but presently it becomes BAIIAEQZ 
AAEFAAOY EYKPATIAOY As the more pietentious title is in- 
variably used on the gold and also on the bionze specially struck 
for Indian circulation, it is perhaps permissible to connect its 
assumption with a successful invasion of the terntoiy of Demetnus 
It may be noted that this is the first certain instance of a king 
describing himself in the Greek legend on his coinage as ‘the 
Great ’ On inscriptions the practice was older In this case, it is 
uossibly a tianslation of the Indian tatle ‘maharaja’ which is used 
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by Demetrius in his KharoshthI coin-legends. There are several 
well-marked varieties of portrait. On the earlier silver, and on 
one or two bronze pieces, the king is represented bare-headed 
and with draped shoulders, both ends of his diadem hanging stiffly 
down behind (PI. IV, 4). Generally, however, he wears a crested 
helmet, ornamented with the hom and ear of a bull On the great 
majority of examples the helmeted bust is draped and looks towards 
the right (PI. IV, 5). But on some very rare tetradrachms the head 
is turned to the left, the shouldera are bare, and the right hand 
is uplifted in the act of thrusting with a spear (PL IV, 6). The 
intimacy of his association with India is proved, not only by the 
large number of square-shaped bilingual coins of bronze that have 
survived, but also by the fact that, though he adhered as a rule 
to the Attic standard of weight, he also issued silver of a class 
expressly designed to suit the convenience of Indian traders. The 
standard used for the latter is closely allied to the Persic, which had 
become established in N.W. India as a result of the Pei sian dominion. 

None of the coins of Eucratides bear dates. Notwithstanding 
this, there are indiiect means of utilising them so as to secure a 
partial confirmation of what Justin says (XLI, 6) as to the usurper’s 
rise to power being more or less contemporaneous with the 
accession of Mithradates I of Parthia. Mithradates, it will be 
remembered, succeeded to the crown about l7l B.O., and the 
emergence of Eucratides has been tentatively assigned to 175. 
He must certainly have been firmly seated on the throne a very 
few years later A unique silver tetradrachm, now in the British 
Museum, has on the obverse a helmeted bust evidently copied from 
the best-known coin-portrait of Eucratides, and on the reverse the 
Sun-god, driving in a four-horse chariot. The legend is BAZIAEQZ 
ETTI<l>ANOYZ TTAATGNOZ, while in the exergue are letters which, 
though not altogether clear, are generally read as PMI and 
interpreted as referring to the year 147 of the Seleucid Era 
(PI. IV, 7). If the date has been correctly deciphered — the first 
of the three numerals is very obscure — the tetradrachms with the 
helmeted bust of Eucratides must, therefore, have been in circula- 
tion for some time previous to 165 bc, and these were by no 
means the eailiest that he issued Who Plato was, we have no 
means of knowing. The one genume specimen of his money that 
we possess — ^modern forgeries are far from uncommon — ^is said^ to 
have been ‘originally procured from an itinerant goldsmith of 
Shih-ke-Dheri, who had himself procured it somewhere in Central 

^ Num Chron., 1875, p 2. 
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Asia, perhaps in the Hazara country or beyond the Hmdu-Kiish.’ 
Its comparatively debased style betrays aflBmties mth the coins of 
kings whose domains were purely Indian But whether Plato was 
a vassal or a short-lived rival of Eucratides, we cannot say. His 
title Eni<l>ANOYZ, which reads like an ofeet to MEfAAOY, is 
borrowed from the coinage of Antiochus IV (175-164); it does not 
appear in Farthia tiU nearly half a century later 

Testimony of a similar character comes from farther west. 
Hardly less rare than the sohtaiy coin of Plato is the silver of 
Timarchu^ satrap of Babylon, who m 162 b c declmed to acknow- 
ledge the authority of Demetrius I of Syria, and issued money 
of his own in all three metals. Both on obverse and on reverse 
his tetradrachm is an unblushing imitation of the commonest 
tetradrachm of Eucratides, down even to the title BAZIAEQZ 
MEPAAGY. If, as was suggested above, the assumption of the 
epithet 'Great’ is to be associated with the conquest of India, 
162 £. 0 . thus becomes the teimwm ante quern for that achieve- 
ment. A less definite but still highly probable reminiscence 
of the ‘Great King’ of Bactna has been detected by numismatists 
on some scarce bronze pieces of the early Parthian senes Unless 
the Parthians were simply continuing the types of coins which they 
found current in districts which they had annexed by forced it is 
curious that they should have borrowed anything of the sort from 
Eucratides. He and they were bitter foes. The account of their 
antagonism given by Justin (xli, 6) is borne out by two brief 
references in Strabo. The first (xi, 616) tells us that, after 
defeating first Eucratides and then the Scythians, the Parthians 
incorporated a portion of Bactna in their empiie That perhaps 
does not cany us very far. But Strabo’s second reference (xi, 617) is 
more explicit, though its value is largely destroyed by what seems 
to be a deep-seated textual coiTuption The purport of it is that 
the Parthians took away from Eucratides two Bactnan satrapies, 
called (according to Kramer’s readmg) re ’Aa-Tritovov zeal rrjv 
Topiavav. These names convey no meaning to modem readers 
because neither of them occurs anywhere else. We can only 
conjecture what districts they are most likely to represent. If we 
decide for Ana and Arachosia, we cannot be very far wrong , towards 
the dose of the chapter already cited Justin says that Mithradates I 

1 The prohahility of this being the true explanation is greatly strengthened by the 
fact that corns of the penod of Mithradates I (B M Cat Parthia, PI III, 7, 10, 12) seem 
to be mutated from the coins of Demetnns I or Bnthydemus II mth the standing 
Heraoles (PI IH, 3, 4) 
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enlarged the boundaries of the Parthian empire until it stretched 
‘fiom the Hindu Kush to the river Euphrates ’ Expansion towards 
Margiana and Diangiana would be a natural concomitant. 

The portentous growth of this semi-barbarian power could not 
but have the most serious effect on the development of Hellenic 
civilisation in Central Asia Parthia now lay like a great wedge be- 
tween the Bactrian Greeks and their kinsmen beyond the Euphrates* 
Intercommunication had become difficult, reunion impossible. More 
than one of the successors of Antiochus Epiphanes — notably 
Demetrius II (146-140) and Antiochus VII (138-129) — ^flung them- 
selves against the lock, only to be broken. And it is not without 
significance that, if we may trust Josephus (Ant. Jud. xiii, 6, 11 
[185]), the enterprise of Demetrius was undertaken in response 
to repeated requests from ‘Greeks and Macedonians.’ This should, 
perhaps, be read in the light of the hint given by Justin (xxxvi, 1), 
when he includes the Bactrians among the allies who lent Demetrius 
their assistance iii his attempt to break down tlie domination of 
the Arsacidae. It was all in vain. The Seleucid kings were hope- 
lessly cut off from what had been in early days one of the fairest 
provinces of their empire. On the other side of the impenetrable 
bariier, Eucratides and his fellow-countrymen, hemmed in by 
Mithradates on the west and exposed on the north to ever- 
increasing pressure fi’om the wandering tribes whom they vaguely 
designated ‘ Scythians,’ were being steadily driven south-eastwards 
into the plains of India. Even there, they were not to be safe 
either from Scythians or from Paithians That, however, is for a 
future chapter to show Meanwhile it remains to summarise the 
little that is known as to the final relinquishment of Bactria by 
the Greeks 

Except for the somewhat rhetorical sentence in which Justin 
(XLi, 6) contiasts the fate of the Bactnans with the phenomenal 
prosperity of Parthia — ‘harassed by various wais, they finally 
lost, not merely their kingdom, but their independence’ — western 
historians have preserved hardly any echo of the events that led 
up to the catastrophe. Had the vigorous and capable Eucratides 
lived longer, it might have been postponed. It could hardly have 
been averted, what we learn from Chinese sources proves that it 
was mevitable Justin makes Mithradates the main instrument 
of the disaster, and no doubt his activity was in some measure 
responsible. But the real cause was the bursting of the storm- 
cloud, whose appearance on the northern horizon had been pointed 
out by the envoy of Euthydemus to Antiochus the Great just two 
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generations before Stiabo knew the real facts, although he gives 
us no details, merely saying (xi, 515) that ‘the best knoini of the 
nomad tnbes are those who drove the Gieeks out of Bactiia, — the 
Asii, the Pasiani, the Tochari, and the Sacarauli, who came from 
the countiy on the other side of the Jaxartes, over against the 
Sacae and Sogdiani, which country was also in occupation of the 
Sacae ’ The Prologue to the lost ffistory of Pompeius Trogus (xli) 
is even less illuminating * it contents itself with barely mentioning 
that the main work bad told how ‘the Saraucae and Asiani seized 
Bactna and Sogdiana.’ The inconsistencies of nomenclature here 
might be easily enough reconciled But, after all, such an adjust- 
ment would leave us very much where we were. The Chinese 
records bring more enlightenment. Prom them we learn that the 
Yueh-chi, pushed westwards by the Huns about 165 B c., displaced 
the ^akaa, who inhabited the country of the Jaxaites to the north- 
east of Sogdiana and Bactria, and that they then crossed the 
Jaxartes and conquered the whole of Sogdiana, probably driving 
the Qakas before them into Bactna and fixing their capital a little 
to the north of the Oxus. This was the be^nning of the end. The 
struggle may have dragged on for twenty or thirty years, but its issue 
was never doubtful Bactria had to be abandoned by its Greek 
rulers to the ^aka hordes. And the turn of the ^a^^^as nas to 
come The report of Chang-kien, a Chinese envoy who visited the 
Yueh-chi m 126 B.0 , is still extant These nomads were then settled 
in Sogdiana, and the report speaks m somewhat contemptuous terms 
of their southern neighbours, the Ta-hia, by whom are apparently 
meant the native population of Bactria they were a nation of 
shopkeepers, livmg in towns each governed by its magistrate, and 
caring nothing for the dehght or the glory of battle. At some 
date which is doubtful, but which cannot at the latest be more 
than a year or two subsequent to 126, the Yueh-chi, urged forward 
by fresh pressure from the East, crossed the baiTier of the Oxus, 
expelled the ^stkas, and occupied all the couiitiy as far south as 
the Hindu Kush. From the Ta-hia no senous resistance was to 
be expected. But, as the retreating 9^kas made their way west- 
wards, they probably encounteied the fieice opposition of Parthia , 
just about this time two of the Parthian kings, Phraates II and 
Artabanus I are said to have fallen in battle with the Scythians. 

Obviously the situation which Eucratides M’ould have had to 
face in Bactria, had he ever returned from his last Indian campaign, 
would have been peculiarly trying It is not surprising that his 
successor should have failed to make headway against the oncoming 
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tide. The numismatic evidence shou's that this successor was 
Heliocles. In all probabibty he was also the pai ricide. Cunningham, 
it is true, was of a dilferent opinion, holding that the unnatural 
murder was the work of Apollodotus, another king who has left a 
considerable number of coins, mostly of a strictly Indian character^ 
But the idea that there was any blood relationship between 
Apollodotus and Eucratides is purely hypothetical. It is more 
probable, indeed, that Apollodotus belonged to the rival family 
of Euthydemus. He may have been contemporaiy with Eucra- 
tides, but there is nothing whatever to suggest a closer 
connexion^. On the other hand, it mil be remembered that 
Justin (XLI, 6) lays the crime to the chaige of the heir apparent 
And according to Greek custom the eldest son of Eucratides 
would noimally be called Heliocles after his gi'andfather. If he 
had any brother, there is a stionger claimant for the honour than 
Apollodotus. In desciibing the coinage of Eucratides, no mention 
was made of a small group of silver pieces, as Inch are usually 
believed to lepiesent his earliest issue They are mainly tetia- 
drachms, the drachms being of semi-baibarous execution. The 
obverse bears a diademed head within a bead-and-recl bolder ; on 
the reverse is a draped hguro of Apollo standing to left, holding 
an arrow and a bosv, the inscription being BAZIAEQ2! EYKPA- 
TIAOY (PI. IV, 9). It may be that the viesv generally taken of 
these coins is coirect But there are tno serious difficulties in the 
way of accepting it. In the first place, it would be unusual, if not 
unprecedented, for a Bactrian king to use more than one distinctive 
type for his Attic silver, and the characteristic type of Euciatides 
was, as Ave know, the group of the Dioscuri In the second place, 
the style of the obverse has the closest possible resemblance to 
that of the obveise of some of the tetradrachms of Heliocles. 
A comparison of Plate IV, 9, with Plate IV, 8, for instance, reveals 
a similarity that is almost startling. It forces one to ask whether 
Heliocles may not have had a younger brother, Avho had the same 
name as his father and who was proclaimed king after the latter’s 
murder. When ancient states were on the verge of luin, kings 
were apt to multiply Nor is it a valid objection to urge that no 
second Eucratides is knoAvn to the literary texts Tlie name 
of Heliocles himself has been rescued fi*om oblivion by his 
coins. 

^ Tho silver 001 ns of the Attio standard were struck m the kingdom of Kapipa, 
vrhioh formed the oonneotmg Imk between Baotria and India See Chapter xxn, p 556 
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He IS the last Inng of India whoso money is found to the north 
of the Hindu Kush Clearly, therefore, it was in his reign that 
Bactna uas abandoned to the Qakas. Tliis uas probably not later 
than 136 b o What the condition of the country then became, is 
wholly doubtful. Tlie language used of the Ta-liia by Chang-kien, 
the Chinese envoy, is interpreted by some as indicating that they 
were largely left to themselves by the intruders, and that they did 
not acknowledge the authority of a central government at all. But 
here again we are in the realm of conjecture Our only definite 
evidence for Heliocles is numismatic, and the inferences of uhich 
it admits are scanty The charactenstic t)pe on his Attic silver 
is Zeus, generally standing to front, grasping a thunderbolt and 
leaning on a long sceptr^ the inscription being BAZIAEQZ 
AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYZ (PL IV, 8) Veiy rare tetradrachms 
and drachms combine a helmeted bust on the obverse with a 
seated figure of the god on the reverse. The standing Zeus re- 
appears on bilingual coins of Indo-Persic weight and of markedly 
different style. These are sufiBciently common to show the dimin- 
ishing importance of the Bactrian part of Helioclcs's kingdom, and 
the corresponding advance of the purely Indian element With 
the exception of Apollodotus and Antialcidas, he is the last of the 
Graeco-Indian rulers to employ the Attic standard at all He also 
re-stnkes the coins of Agathocleia reigning conjointly with her 
son Strato I Soter, an indication no doubt that the internecine 
struggle betweeu the house of Eucratidcs and the house of 
Euthydemus which had begun in Bactna was continued in India 
Finally, a faint memory of his name must have lingered on among 
the barbarian immigrants long after the day when he fled before 
their approach Once settled in the midst of a nation of shop- 
keepers, the nomads speedily learned that a coinage was indis- 
pensable To provide it they bad recourse to rude imitations of 
the money of their Greek predecessors, and their most popular 
models were the bronze of Heliocles and the silver of Euthydemus. 
Their currency thus supplies a pathetic epilogue to the story of 
the rise and fall of the Greek kingdom of Bactna. The annals 
of Hellas abound in episodes as rich in romance as any tale the 
Middle Ages ever wove. Nothing they contain is more calculated 
to appeal to the imagination than the fortunes of these heirs of 
the great Alexander. That their civilisation was a brilliant one, 
we may safely conclude from the quahty of the art displayed upon 
their coins. The pity of it is that the store of facts for the 
reconstruction of their history is so slender. Tlie surmises are 
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many, and the certainties are few. Excavation may mend matters 
some day. Until then the utmost limit of possible achievement is 
to sketch a rough outline that shall not be inconsistent with such 
scattered fragments of evidence as survive 
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PLATE I 

1 K Persia. Ohv. The Great King hastening 1 ., weanng Jndans and kandys, 

and holding spear and strung bow Rm Iivegular oblong incuse [BM] 
Banc Fifth or fouith century B c 

2 Ml Persia Obv Similar type, punch-mark. Bav Similar incuse, punch- 

mark. [B M ] Siglos Fifth century B c 

3 .dl. Persia. Gbv Similar type, but King holds dagger, instead of spear, two 

punch-marks Re^ Similai incuse, four punch-maiks. [B M ] Siglcs 
Fourth century B 0 

4 dl India. O 65 Plain, group of punch-marks Plain, two pimch-marks. 

[B M ] Kdrshdpana c 300 b 0 

5 M. India. Obv Similar Rev Similar [B M ] Kdrshdpana c 300 b 0 

6 K Persia. 06» Similar to no l, but behind, STA, with MNA beneath and 

5? in front Rev Wavy bands [B M ] Double Banc After c. 331 b 0 

7 dl Athens (Asiatic imitation)’^ Obv Head of Athena r, weanng helmet 

adorned with ohve-leaves Rev A0E Owlr , behind, olive-spray and 
crescent , in front, ^ [B M ] Attic Tetradrachm c 350-300 b c 

8 dl. Athens (Asiatic imitation) Obv Similar type Rev AIT Similar type, 

same symbols [BM.'] Attic Tetradrachm c 350-300 bo 

9 JR Athens (Asiatic imitation) Obv Similai type, of different style , behmd, 

Rev Similai to no 7, with bunch of grapes behind. [BM.] 
Attic Tetradrachm a 350-300 b c 

10 /R. Athens (Asiatic imitation) Obv Similar Rev. Similar [B M.] Attuc 

Tetradrachm c. 350-300 b 0 

11. iS) Athens (Asiatic imitation) Obv Similar Rev Similai, without bunch 

of grapes. [B M ] Attic Bidrachm a 350-300 B a 

12. dl. Athens (Asiatic imitation) Obv Similar Rev Similar, with oc behmd. 

[B M ] Attic Brachm c 350-300 b,c 

13 dl. Asia Ohv Similar Rev Eagle standing L, with head reverted [B M ] 

Attw Drachm a 350-300 b a 

14 dl Alexander. Obv Head of Zeus r, laur , border of dots Rev AAE- 

3EANAPOY Eagle standing r on thunderbolt, with head reverted, 
behmd, ohve-spray with beny, m front, satrapal tiara. [BM] Rho- 
dian (2) Tetradrachm Pi obably sti-uck by Seleucus I before a 306 b c 

^ All the Athenian imitations illustrated on Plate I came to London by way of India. 
The ultimate provenance is probably the Afrddle East 


V' 
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16 iR. Selencus L Obn Similar, behind head, Reo BASIAEHZ 
ZEAEYKOY Athena in quadnga of homed elephants r, holding 
thunderbolt in raised r and shield on 1 arm^ in field r, above, anchor 
[B M 3 AUic Tetradrachm c. 306-281 B c 

16 .ZR Asia. Obv. Horseman, iveanng conical helmet and cmrass, overtaking 

and attacking two wamors retreating on an elephant, border of dots 
JSep Male figure, weanng cuirass, doah^ and sword, standing three- 
quarter face towards I, with thimderbolt in r and spear in 1 , in 
field [BM]Aft 2 e Deeadrachm c 300 B.a 

17 M Sophytes. Obp Head ofwamorr, weanng close-fittmg helmet^ wreathed 

with olive, border of dots Sev Zn4>YTOY Cock r , behind, 
caduceus , Wder of dots. [B M.] AUte Bt achm & 320 b o 

PLATE II 

1 AL Selencus I and Antiochns Z Obv Head of Zeus r, lanr , border of 
dots Rev BASIAEflN 2EAEYK0Y KAI ANTIOXOY Athena in 
biga of homed elephants r, holding thunderbolt in raised r and 
shield on L arm , m field r , above, @ [B M ] Rhodian (Q Drachm. 
c. 293-231 B 0 

2. M. Selencus, son of Antiochns I. Obv Similar Rev BASIAEUZ 

SEAEYKOY ANTIOXOY Athena as above, m quadnga of homed 
elephants r, , in field r , above, @ [B M ] Rhodian (5) Teiradi achm 
c. 276-266 B 0 

3. AT. Selencus I Obv Head of Selencus Ir, diademed and havmg bull’s bom 

Rev BASlAEflS 2EAEYK0Y Head of homed horse r, bndled, in 
frontj ^ , beneath, @ [B M ] Athc Stater c 306-281 b o 

4. M Antiochns I, Obv Similar type, elderly head, border of dots Rev 

BAZI A EflZ ANTI 0X0 Y Similar head, without bndle , in front, 3^ 
and border of dots [H.xmior\ Attic Tefiadrachm a 293-261 bc 

5 Af Antiochns L Obv Head of Antiochns I r, diademed. Rev BAZIAEflZ 

ANTIOXOY Head of homed horse r, bndled, in front, @ [BM] 
Attic Stater c 281-261 b a 

6 II, Antiochns II. Obv Head of Antiochns Hr, diademed. Aee Similar, 

but in front, [B M ] AUte Slater c. 266-246 B .0 

7 iR Antiochns I. Obv Head of Antiochns I r, diademed, border of dots 

Rev, Same inscnption. Similar type, in fronf> @, border of dots. 
[B M ] Attic Tetradrachm, c. 281-261 B 0 

8 M, Antiochns II, Obv Head of Antiochns II r, diademed, border of 

dots. Rev Similar, but in fronts [BM] Attic Tetradrachm 
c 261-246 BO 

9 JSL. Antiochns I Obv HcadofAntiochusIi ,diademed. Rev BAZIAEflZ 

ANTIOXOY Apollo seated 1 on omphalo^ holding arrow and bow, 
in front, star and ^ [B M ] Attic Slater c. 281-261 b o 

10 AT. Antiochns n 06® Head of Antiochns II r, diademed Rev Similar, 
but in fronl^ A without star [B M ] Attic Stater, c. 261-246 B,a 
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11 . S. Antiochns 11 Obv Head of Diodotas II r., diademed; border of dote. 

Eev BASIAEHS ANTIOXOY Zens thundenng 1 , in fronts eagle 1 
and wresith , border of dots [B M ] Attic Statci c 261—260 B 0 

12 . JR. Antiochns n. 06c Similar iZec Similar, but in place of wreath, 

and between feet of Zeus, 0. [B M.] Attic Tetradrachm c 261- 
250 B.C 

13 At Ihodotusn. 06». Similai. i?ec.Similartoiio 11 ,butwitliBA)EIAEn2 

AlOAOTOY and, above wreath, 0Y [BM] Attic Tetradt achm. 
c 250 BO 

14 AT. DiodotusH. 06c Similar Jico. Similar, but no letteis above ivreath 

[B M ] Attic Stater c. 260 B.o 

15 Al Andragoras. O 60 Head of City r, wearing tun eted crown; behind,!?^, 

border of dots Rev ANAPAPOPOY Athena, helmeted, standing 1, 
with spear and shield, holding owl in extended 1 , border of dots 
[BMj-dWic Tetradrachm c 330 ore 250 bo 

16 AT Andragoras Obv, Bust of Zeus r , draped and weanng taenia , behind, 

^ Rev ANAPAPOPOY 'Wanioi in quadnga of horned horses 
galloping r, with Nike as dnvei. [BM] Attic Slatei. c. 330 or 
c. 260 B 0 . 


PLATE ni 

1 AL Eutbydemus I Obv Hoad of Euthydemus I r , diademed ; border of 

dots JRev BA^EIAEflE EYOYAHAAOY Heracles seated 1 on rock, 
grasping with 1 his club, lower end of which 1 ests on a pillar of stones , 

to 1 , (4^ [B M.] Attic Tetradrachm. c. 220 b 0 

2 A. Euthydemus I. Obv Elderly head of Euthydemus I r, diademed, 

border of dots. Rev Similar, but end of club rests on thigh, and 
monogram to r is ^ [B M.] Attic Tetradrachm c 200 B 0 

3 . .®. Demetrius X. <? 6 c Bust of Demetnus I, draped r, wearing head- 

dress made of elephant’s skin, border of dots. Rev. BASIAEflS 
AHAAHTPIOY Heracles standing to fiont, placing wreath upon his 
head with r., and holding club and lion’s skin in L , to 1 , ^ . [B M.] 
Attic Tetradrachm c 190 b 0 

4. Euthydemus II. Obv. Draped bust of Euthydemus II r., diademed, 

borderof dots Rev BAZIAEAZ EYOYAHMOY Heracles standing 
as in no 3, but wreath held m outstretched r., to 1 , [B M ] Attic 
Teti adrachm c. 150 b o 

6 iB Demetnus II. Obv Draped bust of Demetnus II r , diademed , border 
of dots Rev BAEIAEftZ AHMHTPlOY Athenahelmeted,8tanding 
to front, holding spear and shield, to 1., and to r, A [BM] 
Attic Tetradrachm c 140 b 0 

6 JR. Agathocles. Obv Diaped bust of Agathocles r, diademed, border of 
dots. Rev BAZIAEfIZ APA0OKAEOYZ Zeus, naked to waist^ 
standing to front, holding figure of Hekate in r. and leaning with L on 
sceptre , to L, [B M ] Aiixe Tetradi achm p 160 b u 
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7 PantaleoQ. Obv Draped bast of Paataleon r, diademed , border of dots 

Reo BASIAEflS HANTAAEONTOS Similar, but Zeus seated L 
[B M.] Athe Tetradraehm. c 150 b o 

8 jR. Antunaclms Ohv Draped bust of Antimachns weanug hauna, 

border of dots. Rev BASIAEAS ANTIAAAXOY Poseidon, naked 
to uraist, standing to front, leamng mth r on indent and holding palm 
inL,tor@ [BM] Attic Tetradraehm c 150 b .0 

9 M Diodotns (struck by Demetnus I ?) O&u Head of Diodotusr, diademed; 

border of dots Rev AlOAOTOY SATHPOS Zeus thundenng L, 
in fronts eagle 1, and irreath. {DM] Attic Tetradraehm c. 190 B .0 


PLATE rv 

1 M AntiocliU8n(struckbyAgathocles). 06 p ANTIOXOY NIKAT0P02 
Head of Antiochus U r, diademed, border of dots Rev BAZi- 
AEYONTOZ AfAOOKAEOYZ AJKAIOY Zeus thundenng L, 
m front, eagle L, and irreath, behind, [B M.] Attic Tetradraehm. 
c. 150 B.0 

2. A Euthydemus I (struck by Agathocles) Obv EYOYAHAAOY 0EOY 
Head of Euthydemus 1 r, diademed, border of dots. Rev Same 
inscnption. Heracles seated L on rocl^ gracing in r his clui^ end of 
irhich rests on knee , to r , [B M.] Attic Tell adrachm c. 150 B.a 

3 M. Heliocles and Laodice (struck by EucratidesX Obv HAIOKAEOYZ 

KAI AAOAIKHZ Draped busts jugate r of Hehocle^ mth head 
bare, and Laodice, ireanng diadem, behind, bead-and-reel 
border Rev BAZIAEYZ AAEPAZ EYKPATIAHZ Draped bust 
of Eucratides r, diademed and weanng helmet decorated mth horn 
and ear of bull, bead-and-reel border [BM.j Attic Tetradraehm 
c. 165 BO 

4 Eucratides Obv Draped bust of Eucratides r, diademed, bead-and-reel 

border Rev BAZIAEAZ EYKPATIAOY The Dioskouroi, wearing 
pilei and carrying palms, prancing on horseback r, mth spears at 
rest in front, ^ [B M ] Attic Tetradraehm c 165 b o 

5 Eucratides. Obv Draped bust of Eucratides r, diademed, weanng helmet 

adorned mth horn and ear of bull, bead-and-reel border Rev 
BAZIAEAZ AAEPAAGY EYKPATIAOY Similar type, behmdj-^* 
[B M ] Attic Tetradraehm c 165 b,c 

6 Eucratides Obv Bust of Eucratides L, diademed and helmeted, showmg 

bare back and shoulders', spear in r , bead-and-reel border Rev 
Similar , but no monogram behind, and in front, ^ [B M.] Attic 
Tetradraehm a 165 aa 

7. Plato. Obv Draped bust of Plato r., helmeted; bead-and-reel border 
Rev BAZIAEAZ Eni4>ANOYZ TTAATANOZ Hehos, radiate; in 
quadnga galloping r , to r., abore, in ex. Ml [BM] Attic 
Tetradraehm c. 165 ao 
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8. Heliocles. Obv. Draped bust of ITclioclcs r, ‘ diademed ; bcad-and-rcol 

border. /?«>!. BAZIAEnS HAIOKAEOYE AIKAIOY Zens, draped, 
standing tiirce-qnarter faee to^var(^.s i., bolding thunderbolt, and loaning 
on soeptro ; to 1., [H.Jt.] Attic Tclradracfim. c. 140 n.c. 

9. Eucratides II(?). Ohv. Draped bust of Eucratides r., diademed; bcad-and- 

reel border, lies. BAEIAEflE EYKPATIAOY Apollo st.anding 1, 
looking along arrow and leaning on .strung bow; to 1., [B.M.] 

Attic Tdradrachm. e. 140 B.a 



CHAPTER XVIII 


CHANDRAGUPTA, THE FOUlsnDER OP THE 
MAURYA EMPIRE 

With the Maurya dynasty begins the period of continuous 
history in India, a transition due to a concurrence of causes In 
the first place, the invasion of Alexander and some other occasions 
of contact vnth the West furnish chronological limits of relative 
definiteness, to which certain archaeological and literaiy circum- 
stances readily conform. Secondly, the estabhshment of a single 
paramount power in Hindustan, embracing a part even of the 
country south of the Vindhya mountains and standing in relation 
to the still independent areas, supphes a unity which previously 
was lacking and which, in fact, was rarely realised in later ages. 
The personahties also of two of the members of the dynasty stand 
out more clearly than is usual m India, in the case of one, indeed, 
with a vividness which would be remarkable even in the West. 
The hterary material gam is of exceptional variety and authenticity. 
Hot to mention the information afibrded by the histories of 
Alexander’s Indian campaign and the accounts of the Seleucid 
empire, we have in the memoirs of Megasthenes, a Seleucid envoy 
at the court of the first Maurya, a picture, unfortunately frag- 
mentary, of the country, its administrative and social features, 
which research continues to verify in all its main details A9oka’s 
own rescnpts, graven upon rocks and pillars, are documents of 
unassailable fidelity. The recently recoveied Artha9astra ascribed 
to EAutilya, otherwise named Chanakya and Vishnugupta, though 
in prmciple it conveys no new conception of an Indian pohty, is in 
virtue of its date, which clearly falls within or near the Maurya 
period, and of the abundant light which in detail it sheds upon 
the hfe of the people, especially upon the arts of peace and war, 
perhaps the most piecious work in the whole of Sansknt htera- 
ture. Finally, a most skilfully constructed political drama, the 
Mudrdrdlshasa of Vigakhadatta, preserves, in spite of a rela- 
tively recent date, some outlines of the events which attended the 
foundation of the dynasty. 
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The invasion of Alexander found the Punjab, as we have 
seenS divided among a number of relatively inconsiderable tribes, 
a state of things which had probably always subsisted. He left it 
substantially unchanged, except that he recognised two of the 
larger states, that of Takshagila (Taxila), which had facilitated his 
entrance into India, and the rival kingdom of Porus (Paurava or 
the king of the Purus), whom he had conquered. The former was 
maintained in the region between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum), while the latter was made to embrace all the more easterly 
territory as far as the Hyphasis (Beas) The two kings were recon- 
ciled and united by a matrimonial alliance Alexander fui’ther 
confirmed, under the title of Satiap, Abhisares, ruler of the 
Himalayan distiicts of the Punjab”. Tlie nations occupying the 
large extent of country about the confluences of the five rivers 
were placed under Philippus as satrap, and Sind under Pithon. 

The limit of Alexander’s easterly advance was the Beas The 
last kingdom with which he came in contact was that of Phegelas®, 
adjoining the river, whether on the right or left bank does not 
appear, — ^possibly it was the country between that river and the 
Sutlej. The mutiny which arrested the victorious progress occurred 
iu a region which — broadly defined — has in all periods of Indian 
history been pivotaP. T^e desert of Rajputaua, running up 
towards the mountains, leaves only a narrow neck joining the 
Punjab to the rest of Hindustan Here to the east was the 
country of the Kurus and Pauchalas, the scene of the legendary 
wars of the Mahabharata , here was Thanesar, where arose in the 
sixth century A.D the dynasty of Harsha; and here aie Panipat 
and Delhi. Alexander would have had, so he was told, to cross a 
desert of eleven days march, in order to reach the Ganges, beyond 
which lay two great peoples, the Prasii and Gangaridae®, whose 
king Agrammes, or Xandrames, kept in the field an aimy of 
20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2000 chaiiots, and 3000 (or 4000) 

* Chapter xv, p 345 

s The monntams of the Abigares, from which floiis the river Soanus (Megasthenes 
xx)=:the Sohaa, corresponds to the Ahhisara region, defined by Stem {Bajatarangini 
trans i, 180 n ) as denoting the hills lymg between the Jhelum and the Gbenab But 
it may at this time have included more, extendmg to the Indus, as suggested by the 
kmg’s relations with the Assahenoi (supra, p 353) 

® =£hagala(?), see Chapter xv, p 372 Chapter i,p 23 

* On the various forms of the name Prasii m Greek and Latin writers,— Hpairioi, 
Upalvoi, Jlpaiffioi, Upd^ioi, Upa^iaKol, Bp^noi, Fharrasii,— see Schwanbeck’s Hfepasthenis 
Jndtca, p 12, n 6, and Lassen, Xnd Alt n, pp 210-1, n 1 The Sanskrit is Prachpa. 
As regards the Gangaiidae (or Gaggaridae) the view that the name was invented by the 
Greeks (Lassen, loc, at ) seems improbable. 
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Greek appellative His overthrow, which Alexander was prevented 
from attempting, resulted from the conditions which the invasion 
left behind. It estabhshed the supremacy of the Mauryas under 
Chandragupta, 

The details of this peripetia are matter for inference ; but the 
antecedents of the two chief actors in the drama are sufficiently 
certain. Chandragupta' is represented as a low-born connexion 
of the family of Nanda. His surname Maiirya is explained by the 
Indian authorities as meaning ^son of Muiii,’ who is described as a 
concubine of the king. A more flattering account^ makes the 
Mauryas an Himalayan ofishoot of the noble sept of the Qakyas, 
the race of Buddha, and, apart from this connexion, the sup- 
position of a tribal name seems probable, since a tribe of Morieis 
is mentioned by tlie Greeks^ and will perhaps be identical with 
the Moriyas of the Pali books^. However that may bo, Chandra- 
gupta had incurred the displeasure of Nanda, whom he had served 
in the office of senajmti, or Commander-in-Chief. He is said to 
have made an attempt against his master, instigated by the 
Brahman Vishnugupta, Chanakya, or Kautilya, who in his person, 
and perhaps also as lepiesentmg a disloyal priestly movement, 
had been disrespectfully tieated by the king. The case of Jehu 
offers a familiar parallel , but the outcome was otherwise. 
Chandragupta fled with his fellow conspirator®, who figures in 
literature as the Machiavelli of India In the movement which sub- 
sequently led to the overthrow of Nanda Chanakya is represented 
as the directing mind. 

The abortive attempt must have pieceded the invasion of 
Alexander, whom Chandragupta is said to have met in the 
Punjab®. At that time Handa still reigned. The dating of the 
subsequent events depends upon the correctness of the account 
of them contained in the Mudra/i'dkshasa. According to this 
authority it was as head of a confederacy, in which the chief ally 

^ The Indian, and also the Gieeh, accounts of Chandragupta are quoted and 
discussed by Lassen, op. cit n, pp 205 sqq The Greek forms of the name, some 
of them pomting to a Prakrit original, are XavS/iiKorroi, SavSpdhorros, XavSpaKhrras, 
’AvdpSKOTTOi, Zai'dpiKvnros The identification vrith Chandragupta is due to Sir Wilham 
Jones (Astatte Besearches, iv, p 11) 

* Prom the commentary to the Pali Maliataanso (ed Tumour, Introduction, 

pp xxx\iu-xlii) ’ 

® Prom Euphonon • see Lassen, qp. cit n, p 205, n 4 

* Monyas of Pippholivana {Digha Nikaya, n, p 167)' 

® In the Pall account mentioned above Chandragupta meets Chanakya, who is 
represented as a native of Takshaqila, already in company with a Parvata For the Jain 
version, see Prof Jacobi’s edition of Hemachandra’s SthaviravaUchanta, pp 65 sqq. 

® Plutarch, Alexander, nxn 
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was the Mng of the Himalayan districts in the Fniigab, that 
Ohandragupta invaded the Magadhan empire The play dates 
from perhaps the seventh century ajd. , but we need not question 
its evidence, which we are justified by some analogies^ in re- 
garding as a genuine theatrical tradition moreover there exists 
a Buddhist and Jain story which makes CJhaudragupta’s second 
attempt begin with the frontiers. Further, a conquest of the 
Punjab by Ohandragupta with forces from Eastern Hmdustau has 
little inherent plausibility before the Bntish power the movement 
had been consistently in the opposite direction. 

A precise date for the overthrow of Nanda seems with our 
present evidence impossible It can hardly have been effected 
without the co-operation of the kingdom of Porus We have then 
two alternatives Either Porus paiticipated in the invasion and 
IS the Parvataka, the ally of Ohandragupta, in the drama^ in 
which case the year 321 B G would be not unlikely, as the death 
of Porus seems to have followed that of Alexander by no long 
interval Or his successor, whether a member of his family or 
Ohandragupta himself, was a paiticipator and then we have no 
means of dating, unless we allow the indications of the drama to 
persuade us that Eudamus, the assassinator of Porus, who in 323 
succeeded Philippus as Alexander’s representative and who retired 
from India in about 317, was also a partner in the exploit^ As 
regards the incidents of the campaign, we have no trustworthy 
information. Nanda was defeated and killed, and his capital 
occupied. 

Here begins the action of the drama. According to this 
authonty, Ohanakya, the instigator of Ohandragupta, contrives 
the death of Parvataka, the chief ally, and then of his brother 
Tairodhaka, which causes the son of the former, Malayaketu, along 
with the remaining allies to withdraw their troops to a distance 
They are joined by Bakshasa, the faithful minister of the Nandas 
and by others from the capital, in some cases with the conmvance 
of Ohanakya. What follows is a compheated intrigue. In the end 
Malayaketu becomes suspicious of his allies, whom he puts to 

^ The plots of some of the recently discoyered plays of Bhasa seem to have been appro 
pnated almost entire by the later dramatists, e g by the author of the Mneehakattha 

3 In that case the death of Poms must have been due to Chandragupta, and not to 
Eudamus An identification of Porvata mth a king of Nepal is mdicated by Jacobi, 

ett p 58, n 1 

* On this question see the acute observations of Lassen, ett n, pp 213-17 The 
names of the tdlied kings in the drama need not be senously considered, smee Sanskrit 
literature is nch in varieties of nomenclature, which hardly ever fail, even in closely 
related versions of a single story 
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death, and also of Rakshasa. The latter has no longer any option 
but to accept the offers of Chandragupta, who allows Malayaketu 
to retire in peace to his own dominions. 

At this point the Indian tradition takes leave of Chandragupta 
and his mentor. The latter, his vow of vengeance accomplished, 
retuiTis to his Brahman hermitage. For Chandragupta the ensuing 
years must have been strenuous. The great military progress of 
Seleucus, whereby he sought to consolidate the eastern part of his 
dominions, brought him to the Indus about the year 305. Ho 
found Chandragupta, now master of all Hindustan, awaiting him 
with an immense army. For Seleucus the task proved too great : 
he crossed the Indus, but either no battle ensued, or an indecisive 
one. Seleucus was content to secuie a safe retirement and a gift 
of 600 elephants by the surrender of all the Greek dominions as 
far as the Kabul valley. Upon these tei ms a matrimonial alliance 
was arranged^ 

Thus the year 306 saw the empire of the successful adventurer 
of Pataliputra safely established behind the Hindu Kush on the 
north and the Afghan highlands rising above Herat on the west. 
At what period it came to include also the western provinces of 
Smd, Kathiawar, and Gujarat, which, as ivell as Malwa, we find in 
the possession of liis grandson, we are not informed But probably 
these also were acquired by the founder of the dynasty. 

Chandi agupta maintained his friendly relations with the Greeks. 
Seleucus received gifts fi’om him, and his envoy Megasthenes 
resided for some considerable time, and perhaps on more than 
one occasion, at the couit of Pataliputra”. He was a friend of 
Sibyrtius, who in 324 was appointed by Alexander to the Satrapy 
of Gedrosia and Arachosia, and in 316 was again appointed by 
Antigonus The date, or dates, of his mission must naturally be 
later than the campaign of Seleucus (c 305) and earlier than the 
death of Chandragupta (c. 297) , but the time is otherwise unde- 
termined. It is to Megasthenes that the classical peoples were 

1 See Chapter xvn, p 431. That Seleucus made no great headway agamst 
Chandragupta is proved at length by Sohwanbeoli, op at pp 11-19, where the 
authonties ore disoussed The surrender of the Kabul valley is also indicated by 
Strabo, xv, 1, 10 and 2, 9 see also Lassen, De Pentapotamialndtea (Bonn, 1827), p 42 

* Ainan, v, 6, 1 N.eyaa6h>r]s, 6j niv 2(/3upr{4> rip Sarpdiry ’Apaxufflas, 
voKKAkk Si Xiyei dtpiKiffdai irapi Sai-5p4)fOTTO«' rbv 'IpSIov fiaffiXia, ‘Megasthenes, who 
lived indeed with Sibyrtius, the Satrap of Arachosia, but several tunes, as he states, 
amved at the presence of Sandraoottus, the king of the Indians ' The view of 
Sohwanbeok(p 33) and Lassen (ed l,p 209, n 3, but rejected in ed 2, p 219, n 1), 
who thmk this statement consistent with several interviews in the course of a aingln 
mission, seems untenable i<puci<r6at could hardly bear that sense 
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indebted for nearly all the precise infonnation which they hare 
transmitted concerning the Indian peoples. 

According to Justin (xv, 4) the rule of Chandragupta was 
oppressive ; but the judgment is not supported by details or by 
Indian evidence. The consensus of Sanskrit writings on pohcy 
discountenances excessive leniency, and insists upon the retnbutory 
function of the ruler, who in maintaining older and protecting 
weakness should not shrink from severity , while m time of need 
he is entitled to call upon his people to bear 'like strong bulls’ a 
considerable burden of taxation*; The duration of the reign is 
stated by the Furanas, in agreement with the Buddhist books, at 
twenty-four years It would be uncntical, however, to regard 
these testimonies as from the beginning independent, or to attach 
any special credence to the exact figure Moreover, the initial date 
is uncertain, the Jains piesenting a date equivalent to 313 (312) b c , 
while the Buddliists of Ceylon give 321, and the Bi-ahman wntings 
withhold any leference to a fiixed era. It would be idle to dwell 
further upon a matter of so much uncertainty. Our defective 
knowledge of the chronology is in striking contrast to the trust- 
worthy mformation which we possess concerning the country and 
its administration 

The extent of the dominions of Chandragupta has already been 
stated. But his authority canuot have been eveiy where exercised 
in the same manner or the same measure Indian conquerors do 
not for the most part displace the rulers whom they subdue, nor 
was the example of Alexander in India to the contrary. Accord- 
mgly we may assume that the empme of Chandragupta included 
feudatory kingdoms , and even the presence of bis viceroys would 
not necessarily imply, for example m Taxila or Ujjain, the extinc- 
tion of the local dynasty It has been acutely remarked by 
Lassen^ that in a number of cases Megasthenes states the military 
power of particular provmces, and he infers that these are 
instances of independent rule The inference may have been 
earned too far , but it has an undeniable vahdity as regards the 
kmgdoms south of the Vindhya mentioned by Megasthenes, 
namely the Andhras and Kalingas, as well as their western neigh- 
bours the Bhojas, Petenikas, and B^shtikas, who all down to the 
time of Chandragupta’s grandson A 9 oka remained outside the 
regular administration. The districts beyond the Indus, Gandhara, 
Arachosia, and Kabul were similarly frontier states. 

> Mbh xn,87,83,andch 121, cf 130,86, Eopkns, ■!, ii, 0.5 , zm, pp 116,135-6 

3 Op at n, pp 219-20. 



CHAPTER XIX 


POLITICAL AXD SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF THE 
]\IAURYA EMPIRE 

Concerning the condition and organisation of the vast Maurya 
empire the Greeks have provided us mth a considerable body of 
valuable information and, as the Arthacfistra furnishes the means 
of describing the complete polity existing at the time, its land 
system, its fiscal system, its administrative system, its law, its social 
system, with some view of literature and religion, we shall not 
forgo the opportunity, so lare m Indian history — ^ive must wait 
for the time of Akbai and the A’ln-i-Alharl — of dwelling a little 
on the picture. 

As regards the land itself, we may distinguish the forest, the 
pasture or grazing-giound, and the cultivated area^ The foiests 
must have been much moie extensive than at present, and they 
clearly comprised both relatively inaccessible tracts inhabited by 
wild unsubdued tribes and others which were within the reach of 
the administration, visited by trappers and hunters, utilised for 
raw material, reserved for elephant-grounds, state hunting-grounds, 
parks, and Brahman settlements The pasture must have included 
both large spaces {vivita) occupied by the nomad, tent-dwelling*' 
ranchers, who were the direct descendants of the old Vedic tribes^ 
and also more restricted areas in the neighbourhood of the villages 
The latter, which then as now were the main feature of the country, 
had their definite boundaries, their village halls, — ^no doubt repre- 
senting the forts of ancient times, — ^and their independent internal 
economy. Less, if at all, organised were the stations {ghosli<i)\ or 
hamlets which formed the headquarters of the ranching class 

1 For references to the chapters or pages of the Artliagattra which deal with the 
mam topics discussed m this chapter, see the Sanskrit text 

2 Megasthenes, i, 47 ir6XH> ft,tv f) K^firjv oi/c olKodci, ffKtivlvB /31j) xp^tm 

3 Hopkins, J AOS, xm, pp. 79-80, 82-3, The Four Castes, p 15 In the 
Arthagastra (p 7) also the Vai 9 ya seems to be connected with cattle. So in Mnnu (e g 
vm, 88 and 410} and Mbh (xn, 60, 26) 

•» Hopkms, op ett p 77 
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Apart from tlio royal domains, which must have been consider- 
able, the ultimate property in the land appertained, iu the sense 
which has since prevailed, to the king^ : that is to say, the king 
was entitled to his revenues therefrom, and in default could replace 
the cultivator in his holding”. This does not preclude alienation 
or subdivision by the occupier, the royal title persisting through 
each change. It was the king’s business to organise the agricul- 
tural productivity by encouraging the surplus population to settle 
new or abandoned tracts®. Irrigation was an object of great 
solicitude and naturally under the charge of the state, which 
regulated the supply of water and derived revenue therefrom^ 
The bulk of the population consisted of actual cultivators, and 
hicgasthencs remarks that their avocation was to such a degree 
defined (by the rule of caste) that they might be seen peacefully 
pureuing it in the sight of contending armies®. ■ Tlie higher classes 
in the country had not a landoMming, but an official, qualification, 
being entitled for their maintenance to a defined portion of the 
revenue. This corresponds to the jagir system of IMusalman times. 
The assignment might be the revenue of an estate, a village, a 
'town, or according to circumstances®. On a minor scale the same 
principle was applied to the I’anching class, which received for 
nmiiitenance a proportion of the stock 

Roads were constructed by the royal officers, and at intervals 
of ‘ten stades’ were sign-boards noting turnings and distances®. 
The Greeks make special mention of the ‘royal route ’ from the KW. 
frontier to Pataliputra®. Communications were maintained by 
couriers, while in the woods roamed trappers and forest-rangers^®. 

To\nis were numerous, in so much that the Greeks report as 
many as tM’o thousand placed under the rule of Porus, and 
Megasthenes ascribes some thirty to the Andhra country alone^h 
Tliey ranged trom the market toflui (samgraha'im), serving the 


* Mogasthonos, I, 4G : ri/f fU<r9oit re\oV<ri rifi pairiKet Sii rb vatrav lijy 

’h’SiKf]y paai\iid]V chat, Idtiirrn Si ftrjScyl yijy i^cTytu xCK-njaPaf /ttaOtitreus 

TcrdpT^jy cli rb ^aaibiKoy Tc\oOfff, of. Hopkins, J.A.O.S., xm, pp. 87-.8. 

^ Arth. 19 (p. 47) ; of. W. Toy, Die honigliche GewaXt, pp. 58-9 ; Jolly, Decht und 
Sitte, p. 03. 

’ gUnyanive^ana (Hopkins, op. cit. p. 127 n. nnd Arth. 19 ad init.). 

* Megostb. xxxn’, 1 ; seo Oliaptor xvi, p. 417, nnd wfra, p. 437. 

^ Mognstb. I, 14 : irapb, Si tovtoh rQy yeapyiSy Upay Kal itrOhuy itopiyuy ol rcXyaloy 
Tuy rd^cuy yceipyovyrct dvcvaltrBriTOi rCiy KivSSyuy cMv\ of. I, 44. Tbo Mahilbbarata 
(o.g. XII, 69, 88 sqq.) qualifies this picture in practice ; see Hopkins, qp, cit. p. 185. 

0 For details see Manu, ni, 118-9; Hopkins, op. cit. p, 84. 

t Arth. 46 ; AfWi. xn, 60, 24 ; Hopkins, op. cit. p. 83. 

* Megastb. xxxiv, 8. “ Ibid, rv, 3. Arth. 62-3. 

i.vi, 10. In XXVI tbo towns aro too numerous for counting. 
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uses of ten villnges, through the county towns {lihurvaiAxla and 
d/ronamultlia at a river’s mouth) for 200 or 400 villages, the 
provincial capital {sthdiiiya, or Tliana), the great city {iMiga/ra, 
pura) or port {pattana) to the royal capital (rdjadhunl), all 
provided with defences of varying solidity^. Tlicre were also forts 
on the frontiers or in special situations, such as in the middle of 
lakes or swamps, hidden in forests, or pci ched on heights^ 

The art of fortification was well undei stood. As we can learn 
from the Greek and native descriiitions, and as we can sec depicted 
on the monuments of Sanchi and Bhfirhut, the great cities uere 
provided with ditches, ramparts, and walls of eaitli, uood or brick^ 
having battlements, towci s, covered ways, sal lent angles, water-gates, 
and portcullises, with a wide street running round the inteiior 
face. There were guard-houses foi troops (gidma) in the diflerent 
quarters In piinciplc the toivns ucre of rectangular shape and 
divided into four regions, each under a special official and com- 
posed of wards The houses weie generally of wood, and of two or 
three storeys^, the more splendid ones including several courts, one 
behind the other. Tlieie w’cre royal palaces, workshops, store- 
houses, aisenals, and prisons®. The streets were piovided with 
watercourses draining the houses and issuing into the moat 
against misuse of them, or of the cemeteries outside, by deposit of 
rubbish or dead bodies, by loosing animals, by conveyances not 
under proper charge, by funerals conducted through irregular 
ways or at unlawful hours, penalties arc laid down Tlie houses 
were forbidden to have windows overlooking each other, except 
across the street The precautions against fire included the 
provision of vessels of water ‘in thousands’ in the streets every 
householder must sleep in the forepart of his dw'clling, and he is 
under the obligation of rendering assistance in case of fire, while 
arson is punished by burning alive The trumpet sounds the 
beginning and end of the nocturnal interval, during which, except 
on special occasions®, none must stir abioad. Approach to the 
guard-houses and palaces is prohibited, as also is music at 
unseasonable times. The city chief reports all incidents, and takes 
charge of lost and ownerless pi opei ty. 

’ On these distinctions see Arth p. 46 ; Mann, vn, 70-5 , Mbh xn, 86, 6 , and 
Hopkins, op cit pp 76-7 

* Hopkins, op ett pp 177-8 n 

8 Megasth xxvi, Hopkins, op cit pp. 174 sqq 

* See the plates in Maisoy’s Sanctn and Cunningham’s Stupa of Barhut 

® The Sanskrit terms are antahpura (or nifonta), kamanta{ agdra), hoshthagara, 
Syudhagdra, bandliandgdra 

® Olidrardtri, ‘ nights of free movement ’ (Arth 66, p 146) 
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guild, received official recognition ^ In the worlcsliops and the 
prisons (the latter periodically emptied “) artisans were engaged 
on contract or in penal taslcs ; and there is a ‘spinning house’ for 
the labour of widows and other helpless or unfortunate women®. 

Permanent associations in civil life include tiader and merchant 
guilds (fJ’O.ii) and clubs ; but there were also temporary 

combinations of workmen and others engaged under corporate 
responsibility for the execution of contracts'’*. Collective obstruc- 
tion was known and penalised®. 

IVade^ was active, various, and minutely regulated. The 
precious wares comprise many species of gold, silver, spices, and 
cosmetics from all parts of India , jewels, including pearls from 
Southern India, Ceylon, and bcj'ond the sea , skins from Central 
Asia and China ; muslin, cotton, and silk from China and Furth er 
India. The best hoiscs came, as now, fiom the Indus countries 
and beyond The merchant was mulcted in dues at the frontier®, 
by road-taxes and tolls, and by octroi at the gates of the cities, 
where the royal officials maintained a douane and watch-house®: 
he was required to bo armed with a passport^®, and severe penalties 
were attached to malpractices in connexion therewith The officials 
record in writing ‘who the merchants are, whence they come, with 
what merchandise, and where it has been visd'd.' The country 
pioducc also was subject to octroi upon cntiy, and, to ensure that 
nothing might escape, there were prohibitions of purchase in part 
or in bulk at the place of origin in farms, orchards, and gardcns^\ 
The amount and price of all goods was declared, and the sale was 
by auction, any enhancement accruing to the treasury. Combina- 
tions to affect prices were punishable'®, an army of spies was 
engaged on the routes in order to detect false declarations'®. The 
prices of ordinary goods wore fixed and proclaimed daily by the 
offioials'*. Similai ly all weights and measures wore subject to in- 

‘ (Jrenmukhya (Hopkins, op at., pp 81—2, Pick, Die Soaale Ohederung, 
pp 166-8) 

® Arth p 146 Arth 40 {tfltradhyaktha). 

* A piiga is defined ns ' an assoointion of persons of dilToront caste and unspeoified 
profession for puiposes of business or pleasure ’ On grem sec Hopkins, op. at. 
pp 81-2 , ace to Poy, op at p. 14 n , it was a subdivision of a casle 

® Arth 66 (Samhhuyasamutthana) , of also 76-7 , Manu, vin, 211 

® Ibid p 204 

For various kinds of naorobandiso, see Hopkins, op cil p 91 n. 

® One fifth of the value ace to Arth 40 

» gulkatthana, ghattkasthana {tbid p 110). »» mudra {ibid. 52). 

“ Ibid 40 « Ibid p 204 w Jbid pp 111-2 

“ Hopkins, op. at p 180 n. Every five days or every fortnight ace. to Manu, 
vin, 401-2. ’ 
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spection^ There were export, as well as import duties and octrois, 
and certain classes of goods were forbidden to be introduced or 
sent abroad respectively The king himself Avas a great trader, 
disposing of the output of his factories, workshops, and prisons, 
and the produce of his lands, forests, and mines, for which he 
maintamed store-houses (losMhagdra) through the country*. In 
particular he reserved the nght of coining and othei work m silver 
and gold, which was executed by his officials on behalf of those who 
brought their raw metal*. 

The state of society corresponding to this activity of trade, to 
the traffic on high roads {rdjapatha ‘routes royales’) and by-roads 
(hamlepatha ‘merchant roads’), the bustle at frontiers, ferries, 
tolb, and city-gates, and to the minute regulation of all these, 
must have been one of considerable complexity Nor do we lack 
the means, literaiy or illustrative, of becoming in part acquainted 
with it. Beside the statements of the Greek writers, we may 
gather abundant material from the Pali books of the Buddhist 
canon^ from the Artha9astra and the code of Manu, from Patau- 
jali’s commentary upon the grammar of Panini, and from the 
Ramayana and MaliabhtLrata , while the Buddhist stupas of 
Sanchl and Bharhut supply ocular demonstrations of much that is 
recorded in the hterature But from this material large deductions 
must be made the Sanskrit Epics, and in a less degiee the books 
of the Pali canon, reflect the circumstances of an earlier period — 
irrespective of the actual dates of composition — and we run the 
nsk of confusing conditions as widely difierent as those of the 
Homeric, the Solonian, and the Penclean age in Greece If we 
seek to ehcit the special features of the Maurya epoch, we shall 
mark first of all the growth of luxury consequent upon the rise of 
the great Magadha empire in the east in the Punjab, no doubt, 
in spite of the effeminacy which the Greeks observed in the court 
of Porus, the old tnbal system was still prevalent There the 
actual cultivator would still be a man of the three upper classes, 
while in the east he was generally a ^hflra It is to tins period, 
no doubt, that we must ascnbe the gieat complexity of the caste 
system, and the beginmng of the association of caste with craft. 
It seems not doubtful that a number of castes did arise, according 
to the Brahman theory, by intermixtures of the old four divisions, 

^ Arfh 37 [Tulamana^oULva) 

* Mann, vnr, 399 , Eohler, Alttnduches Frozatreeht, p 64 , Foy, op at pp 61-2, 
61, Jolly, qp «t , pp 110-1 The lung’s trade agent is rSjavatdehala 

» Arth 31-2 

< See Chapter vm, and Bhys Dayide, Btiddhut India, m-yi 
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which still formed the basis a process natural in itself, when 
intermarriage between the different classes was still licit, and 
certain to be specifically noted, while it is evidenced not only by 
the testimony of theological works, but also by so worldly a treatise 
as the Artha^astra. But it is only in a few cases that we find a 
particular occupation assigned to a particular caste \ 

In another respect the old system of caste had received a shock. 
To the contemporaries of Buddha and Mahavira the conception 
of a king who was not of the Kishatriya order would have seemed 
preposterous But the Mauryas were of low extraction, as were 
the Kandas whom they succeeded. Henceforth the spectacle of 
the low-born man in power was never a rarity in India , and soon 
it was the foreigner. The vast empire, with its army of officials 
and spies, introduced a bureaucratic rule in place of the old quasi- 
feudal system. 

Foreign influences also begin to assert themselves. In the 
stone architecture, which leplaces wood in public monuments, as 
also in the style of the edicts of A9oka we have clear evidence of 
intercourse with Persia, which must necessarily have begun well 
before the fourth century And this advance in art affected 
religion also by its encouragement of image-worship^ 

As regards daily life, we find the public side of it sufficiently 
gay. The people were frugal in their diet, and sober, except on 
occasion of festivals. The chief display of luxury was in dress* 
The inns, hostelries, eating-houses, serais, and gaming-houses are 
evidently numeious , sects and ciafts have perhaps their meeting 
places and the latter their public dinners® The business of enter- 
tainment provides a livelihood for various classes of dancers, singers, 
and actors®. Even the villages aie visited by them, and the author 
of the Artha9astra is inclined to discourage the existence of a 
common hall used for their shows as too great a distraction from 
the life of the home and the fields^. At the same time there are 
penalties for refusal to assist in organising public entertainment. 
The king provides in amphitheatres constructed for the occasion 
dramatic, boxing, and other contests of men and animals, and also 

» Arth 60 

* See Chapters xiT, pp 329,341, xxvi, pp 621—2, Fergasson, Htst of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture, index, s v Persepolitan Capitals , Vincent Smith, History of Fine 
Art in India and Ceylon, pp 68 sqq , Gnmwedel, Buddhistisclie Kunst in Indien, 
pp 17 sqq and Ch n 

® Eonow, Ind Ant , 1909, pp 145-9 

* Megasth xxvn, 8-9 

® Arth 56 

» Arth 19 (p 48). 


B Hopkins, cit pp 118, 176. 
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war. In all cases the slave may purchase his freedom by any 
earnings acquired irrespective of his master’s service, and ransom 
from outside cannot bo refused. The slave woman who is taken to 
her master’s bed thereby acquires freedom, as also do her children. 

The iirogiess of literature during the Maurya period is unfor- 
tunately for the most part matter for inference. Only throe works, 
all m their way important, can with ceitainty bo dated in or near 
it: these are the Arthagastra of Chanakya, the Mahabhashya, 
Patanjali’s commentary on the grammatical Sutras of Pilnini, 
and the Pali Kathavatthu. The Vedic period, including the 
Brahmanas and the early Upainshads, was prior to Buddha, and 
the same may bo said in principle of the SuU'm, or manuals of 
rites, public and domestic, the Ycdangas, treatises on grammar, 
phonetics, prosody, astronomy, etymology, 1 itual, whatever may bo 
the date of the treatises which have come down to us. Nor can 
the like be domed regarding the various forms of quasi-secular 
literature which are named in works of about this period, the 
Pwrowa, or myth, the Itivritta, or legend, Aliliydyilid, or tale, 
Valcovdhjat or dialogued Some form of the Mahabhfirata and 
Rainayaiia, the former of which wo infer from Mogasthenes to 
have been current during this period, belongs also to an earlier 
epoch. One philosophical system, the Sai’ikhya, seems to be prior 
to Buddhism • a second, the Va^eshika, may have arisen in our 
period®. Finally, the canon of the Pali Buddhism and also that 
of the Jains, which is said to have been fixed at Pataliputra in 
313 (312) B.O., and tlie system of the Lokayatas or Ajivikas, are 
also in substance pre-Maurya®. 

If wo may conjecturally assign to this period any definite 
literary forms, these would be the powfra and the artificial poetry, 
or Mvya The former, the most characteristic product of the 
Indian mind, is the formal exposition of a particular science in 
dogmatic enunciations accompanied by a discussion (hJidsJi/ya). 
Such are the grammatical work of Paiai^ali, the Artha 9 astra of 
Chanakya, the Kama 9 aBtia of Yatsyayana * the Dharma 9^tra, or 
Law, followed an older model, that of the metrical treatise, and the 
Nyaya 9a8tra, or Logic, is a later creation. Wo cannot doubt also 
that many of the minor sciences {vidyds) and arts (Jealds), which 
were from earlier times a subject of instruction, had already 
, attained some systematic literary form*. As regards the artificial 

‘ Lists aio given m the Mabubbilrata (see Hopkins, J A.O 8 , xui, p 112). 

^ It IB known to A^vagbosbn {SMiaUajihara) in tbo first century k d. 

3 See Jncobi, Ealpaiiltra, Introduction 

* A number of these ate mentioned m tbo Brahvitydla Sutta of the Digha Nthaya 
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epic, it is true that we have no positive evidence of its existence 
in Maurya times. But the Buddhacharita of A^vaghosha, which 
dates from the first century ad , presents a perfect and stereotyped 
form, indicating a long preparation. 

That wnting was m common use not only for hterary purposes, 
but also m public business, the edicts of A9oka exist to prova 
But this is by no means all Epistolary correspondence was 
perfectly usuaP, and written documents were employed in the 
courts of law® moreover, the administration was versed in book- 
keeping and registration on a large scale and systematically 
arranged®. And we have already the beginnmgs of a study of 
style and a vocabulary of exegesis* 

Sanskrit remained the language of the Brahman schools, of 
public and private ntual, and also of secular literature, except 
perhaps in the case of folk poesy®. In the life of every day and 
also in admmistration, furthermore in the sectarian books of the 
Buddhists and Jains, a vernacular was employed ; and from the 
Edicts of A^oka three such vernaculars are known, one of which, 
that of Magadha, probably profited by its central position at the 
headquarters of the empire to encroach upon the others®. The 
Sanskrit was perhaps favoured in cultured circles, and especially 
in the cities , and social ambition, hampered by insufficient training, 
began to foster a hybrid form of speech, now known as ‘mixed 
Sansknt,’ which subsequently established itself as a literary medium 
in certain Buddhist schools, when the canonical vernaculars, them- 
selves by no means dialectically pure, had already become 
stereotyped® 

We shall not trespass further on the province of the historian 
of language and literature Nor need we dwell at length upon 
the likewise special topics of religion and law. Nevertheless there 
is an aspect of these which appertains to general history. 

There can be little doubt that the Maurya empire began with 

1 Arth 28, also gP 38. Sttabo (xr, 67 and 73) mentions vniting on 

cloth 

2 Megosthenes denies written lam Written doonments are well aronched; see 
Mann, Ym, 168 

^ See below, pp d87-8 In Arth p 62, we hear of a Becord Boom [ntbajidhajput- 
tahatthana) in the Treasury 

* Arth 28 and 180 

£ On this subject see the discussion m JRAS (1913), and reC. , also Prof 
Jacobi’s paper Was ttt Saruhntt in Setentta, xrr 

* Senart, Iruertpttont de Ptyadan, n, pp 434-6 

1 The pnonty of the Pah style is clearly shown by Prof Oldenberg, G O.N , 1912, 
pp 166 sqq 
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a Brahman, as well as a national, reaction^ The age of Buddha 
was one in which religious speculation was rife. Originally a 
product of the Brahman hermitages, it had offered irresistible 
attractions to a people wearied of ritual formality. Innumerable 
sects arose ; it became a common understanding^ that from any 
class a man could go forth, abandoning his home, and found or 
join a sect of wandering disputants or ascetics TIio Greek writers 
combine with the Buddhist and Jam books and the edicts of 
A9oka in testifying to the ubiquity of the pravroDitas or ^'cmanas 
(Gk. a-ap/mvai, <rapiJ.avaioi,y. We cannot doubt that this would in 
the end constitute a danger to the established order and an offence 
to the Brahman caste. The Brahman, in the Vedic age a priest, 
had long ceased to be primal ily so. It is true that in public and 
private ritual the priestly function was his, and he was entitled to 
the emoluments thereof also the Purohita, or king’s spiritual 
adviser, was one of the highest and most indispensable officers of 
state. It was, moreover, customary to consult the forest-dwelling 
Brahmans upon high political matters ^ and in the law-courts the 
sacred law Avas stated by Brahman assessois®. Nevertheless, as 
has been ivell said, the Brahman ivas not a person ivho fulfilled a 
sacred function — ^111 particular, the service of a temple has ahvays 
been regarded as demeaning him — ^but a person who was sacred. 
He Avas exempt from taxation and confiscation, from corporal 
chastisement and the death penalty, branding and banishment 
being in his case the uUtvma ratio\ IIis true office Avas study and 
teaching, and his proper abode Avas the forest hermitage, Avhere he 
maintained the sacred fires and lived for another Avorld. An order 
such as this, established in customary respect and daily observance, 
was obviously threatened by the intervention of proselytising sects 
of impromptu origin, making claims upon the livelihood of the 
people, and interposing in formal and informal gatherings Avith 
fundamental problems. We can therefore well understand why the 
Arthag^tra (Chap. 19 ) forbids the practice of abandoning domestic 
life Anthout formal sanction and without provision for wife and 
family , and Ave look forAvard with confidence to the great doctrine 
of the Bhagavadgita, that grand pillar of Brahmanism, that salva- 

^ Lasson, op cit n, p 218. 

* Seo Mhh. xn, 63, 23, Megaath xxxii, 12, and Ehya Davids, Buddhut India, 
pp 141 sqq. 

® Dock Edict, XIII , Megaath xni, 19 The i\6piot ore the Sanskrit vSnaprasthat 

* Megaath xiiiii, 19 , Mhh. xn, 86, 26 

® Mann, viii, 10 , Hopkins, op at p 169 

« Arth p 220 , Mann, vm, 123-4, 880 ; Mhh. xii, 66, 82-3 , Megasth i, 40. 
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tion is attainable not by the rejection of dvil duty, but in and above 
the performance of it. Accordingly we see in the Maurya age the 
beginning of a stage of concentration, in which only a few great 
sects could maintain themselves by the side of a settled Brahman 
orthodoxy. And this was a natural corollary of a great empire. 

Among the Brahman deities the greatest share of popular 
adoration accrued to Qiva and Vishnu (under the form of Bjrishna), 
whom the Greeks report to us as Dionysus and Heracles respec- 
tively^ With the former was associated Skanda or Vi§akha, the 
god of war. The Buddhist books and sculptures, which give the 
preference to Brahma and Indra, are in this lespect archaising, 
^iva was specially worshipped m the hill regions® , of the Vishnu 
cult the great centre was Mathura®, the second home of the 
Knshna legend, which first arose m Western India. The Jains 
were probably still mostly to be found in Bihar and TTjjain, while 
the Buddhist expansion had perhaps even in the lifetime of the 
founder attained a far wider range. 

Of law the bases axe defined as, in ascending order of 
validity, sacred precept {dliarmcC), agreement (vyavahara), custom 
(fihantra), and royal edicts {raya^muiy, and the subject is ex- 
pounded rationally, not theologically Civil law is treated under 
the heads of marnage and dowry, inhentanc^ housing and neigh- 
bourhood (includmg trespass), debt, deposit, slaves, labour and 
contract, sale, violence and abuse, gaming, and miscellanea® Cases 
were heard — ^in the mommg — ^before a triad of ofiBcials together 
with three Brahman exponents of law® ; and there were rules as 
to the circumstances in which agreements were valid, and as to 
procedure in court, with plea, counterplea, and rejoinder^ We 
learn from various souices that cases were commonly disposed of 
locally by reference to a body of arbitrators {pcmcTidyai), per- 
manent or constituted ad hoc, or by the oflcicials of various grades ; 
and there was a system of appeals as far as the Mng, who was 
regularly present m court or represented 1^ a minister {pradr 
vivdla) Offences against caste or rehgion were tried by com- 
mittees entitled panshads. Trials by wager or ordeal were also 
common The penalties, reasonably graduated and executed by 

1 Megasth i, 29-^7, n * Ibid i, 33, l » Ihd h, 13 

* Arth 58 (p 150) Cnstom mclndes the costoms of villages, gilds, and fatmlies 
(Mann, vm, 41) For a general survey of the history of lavr and legal institutions see 
Chapter xn 

Arth 57-75 Manu (vm, 3 sqq ) mentions 18 heads of legal action 

* Arth 57 , Manu, jsr, 10 In Mann vm, 60, three witnesses are the TniTninnTn 
Arth 57 
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royal authority, include fines (these, and also debts, often corn- 
mutable for foiced labour^), whipping, mutilation, and death with 
or without torture In cases of assault the principle familiar in 
the modern proverb ‘first at the Thanil’ is already known, but 
disputed®. 

Under the title ‘clearing of thorns'® are included criminal law, 
political offences, in particular misconduct on the part of officials, 
and the general business of police. Among the cases contemplated 
we may cite theft, murder, burglary or forcible entiy, poisoning, 
coining, injury to property, criminal negligence, contumehous 
violation of caste rules'*, boycott and other acts of employees, 
combinations to affect prices, finud in regard to weights and 
measures. In all these matters the magistrates ipradesht^, 
revenue and police officers) were assisted by an army of spies 
and agents-provocatenrat who in times of fiscal difficulty were also 
empowered to adopt the most leprehensible expedients for squeez- 
ing the well-to-do®. If the Greek writers are to bo trusted when 
they report a rarity of offences among the Indians®, this was 
plainly not duo to a state of innocence even as regards elaborate 
criminal acts. 

Wo now come to the matter of government and administration, 
which wo may treat with a little more system 

Beginning with the civil administration and at its base, wo find 
already in operation that system of village autonomy under the 
headman {gramanl, an official nominee), which has prevailed in 
India at all periods. Through him, no doubt, there was a joint 
responsibility for the assignment and payment of the land revenue, 
and consequently for the proper cultivation of the fields, which 
failing, the occupier might be replaced by the village servants’^. 
In consultation with the elders, the village pa/mlmyat, ho would 
also decide all questions relating to the customary rights and 
duties of the village barber, washerman, potter, blacksmith, and 
so on. His superiors were tlio gopa in charge of five or ten 
villages and sthamlea theoretically ruling one quarter of the 
realm®, each attended by executive, revenue, and police officials. 
By some texts® further official gradations are recognised, and in 
the edicts of A^oka the highest local officials, set over hundreds of 

' Manu, vm, 177 (dobt), xx, 229 (fines) 

« Arth. 78 (p 100) » Arth 70-88 

* Mnnu, vn, 207 sqq » Arth. 90, Mhh xn, 180, 30 

® Mognslb xxvn T ig /p 47J 

« Arth 19 

® Manu, VII, 115 , Mbh xii, 87, 2 sqq , Hopkins, op. at p 8d. 
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thousands of persons, are termed rcgfilm, a designation pointing, 
no doubly to functions connected with survey, land settlement, and 
irrigation^ The superior of all these, to whom they reported 
successively, was one of the great ministers of state, the 
samaka/rtTt, or Minister of the Interior and Chancellor of the 
IBxchequer. 

This important official® dealt with the whole income of the 
state, including that of the Royal domains. The main heads are 
(1) the proportion of the produce of land, which in India accrues 
immemorially to the king in lieu of rent, (2) the minor dues and 
cesses connected therewith®, (3) the special income from irrigated 
land, and that from pastures, forests, mines, and other works, 
(4) the customs at the frontiers, the transport dues at ferries, etc., 
the road dues and tolls, the octroi at the city gates, the profits of 
coinage, and the various profits consequent upon the methods of 
sale, (5) the fees exacted as licences from workmen, craftsmen, 
traders and professionals, gaming houses and passport8^ (6) the 
fines derived from the law courts, also ownerless property®, and (7) 
special taxes, as it were tithes, for religious objects In times of 
straitness there were also ‘benevolences’® exacted, but in theory 
only once, from the well-to-do. Under expenditure we understand 
without difficulty the maintenance of the sovereign and his court, 
the salaries — ^which the Artha 9 astia (Chap 91) caiefully defines — 
of the ministry and the vast army of minor officials and spies, 
religious provisions, the demands of the army and its equipment, 
including forts, the expense of mines, forests, etc , and of public 
works such as roads, irrigation, etc., which was regarded as the 
function of the state, the maintenance of the fiimilies of slain 
soldiers, officials dying during employment, and finally of helpless 
persons®. We have here matter for the work of a large establish- 
ment and an elaborate clerical system ; and we learn m fact from 


1 B&hler, Z D MG, xum, pp 466 sqq. 

* Arth 24 and 54, Mana, vn, 60 

* See Mann, yn, 127 eqq The nonnal piopothon is one sixth, see Hopkins, The 
Four Caeta, p 77 But one-fonith in addition to rent is mentioned by Megastbenes 
(v sup p 475, n 1) The mention of rent is contraiy to onr Indian mfoimation and 
constitnfes a problem 

* Arth 52, Mann, vn, 137-8 

* Arth 60, Mann, ym, 30-8, Hopkins, op cit pp 122-3 

^ Pranaya or pritt (to be demanded only once) see Arth 90, Hopkins, op ct( 
pp 78,86,90-1 

^ Arth 19 (p 47), 91 (p 246), Mbh xn, 77, 18, 86, 24, Hopkins, J A 0 S , xm, 

107 Stolen property, if nntmeed, was also to be made good by the State, cf 

bh xn, 75, 10 
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the Artha 9 astra (Chaps 25-7) that the business of the Treasury 
was carefully and minutely organised, with distinctions of current, 
recurrent, occasional, and other expenditure and various checks. 
Moreover, both in town and country the various gi’ades of officials 
maintained full registers both of property and of the population^ 
Thus the bifurcating roots of a vast administration — ^no doubt 
more effective in theory than in practice — connected the individual 
taxpayer with the croivn. 

Another impoiiiant minister was the sannidliMri, or Minister 
of Works®, who had charge of storehouses, treasuries, prisons, 
amouries, warehouses and the like. An interesting item in his 
duties was the maintenance of a rain-gauge®. We shall not dwell 
upon the pradesMi'i*, or head of the executive revenue and 
judicial service, or the pragdstn, or Minister of Coriespondence, 
who was responsible for the drafting of decrees and royal letters®, 
nor, of course, upon the numerous adhydlcskas, or superintendents, 
the Episcopi of the Greek ivriters, in charge of minor departments. 
The other great officers of state were the dauva/nJca, Chamberlain 
or Master of the Ceremonies, the omMrvam^iIca or Head of the 
Bodyguard, and the four indispensable chiefs who formed the 
inner cabinet, namely the mamia'in, i.e. Diwan or Piime Minister, 
the purohita, or religious adviser, the sendpati, or Commander- 
in-Chief, and the yuvaroQa, or Heir Apparent. In the provinces 
were the various cmtapdlas, or Guardians of Frontiers, and 
durgapcUas, or Commanders of Forts, while the gieat empire of 
the Mauryas found a place also for the Viceroy {vpanrqja), no 
doubt attended by his own, minor, court The functions of 
ambassadors are clearly recognised, with distinctions of pleni- 
potentiary, envoy, and instructed emissary, and rules for their 
behaviour are enunciated® The chief ministers were in many 
cases hereditary and, except in the instance of the Purohita, they 
would be more often of Kshatriya, than of Brahman, caste 
(Manu, VII, 64) 

As regards the government of cities, we hear of the mayor 
{ndga/raJcay, under whom as in the country distiicts are stha/nilcas 
and gopas, whose duties similarly include the keeping of registers 

* Arth 54-6 * Ibid 23 » Ibid p 58 

4 On his duties s&oJR AS , 1914, pp 383-6 « Arth 28 

0 Arth 12, Manu, vii, 63-7 A list of officials may be seen also in Hopkins, 
op cit pp 128, 129 n 

’ Arth 56 , Manu, vn, 121 , Mbh xa, 87, 10 In virtue of his general functions 
he IS entitled, hke the premier, sarvarthachintaha, ‘ thinker upon all matters ’ , of Foy, 
op eit p 75 
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of persoiiB and property. All inns, hostels, serais, and places of 
entertainment are under surveillance, and reports are received 
concerning strangers and fiequenters Then there are the various 
supenntendeuts of woiks and dues, of sales, weights and measures, 
of store-houses and so forth. According to Strabo many of these 
duties were discharged by boards of five (pa%cha,yats)\ and he 
enumerates six such boards, whose respective functions have 
already been descnbed in CJhapter xvl No doubt the system 
varied from place to place, and it may have differed according 
as the city was capital or provincial, subject to a sovereign or 
independent {^fiaKparovftevrjf avrovo/ioi}, as according to Megas- 
thenes^ most of them had at one time been) We may thmk of 
the difference between a royal borough and free tovm m our own 
middle ages 

Coming now to the military, we find that the native Indian 
accounts present a view of the case rather less simple than does 
Megasthenes® 

According to these accounts the military might consist of 
troops of different kmds, namely hereditary or feudatory troops, 
hired troops, gild levies, and forest tribes* In the first named, 
which were regarded as the most trustworthy, we may doubtless 
recognise the old Kshatnya division of society, connected by caste, 
and ultimately by race, with the king himself, such as in later 
times we find them in the quasi-feudal states of Hajputtoa. In 
the second ctess ako the Kshatriya element would probably pre- 
dominate, though here there would be, no doubt, a career for any 
bold adventurer with a strong arm and a soldierly bent. As 
concerns the gild troops, which are plainly regarded as having 
a chiefly defensive character®, there is some room for doubt • were 
they merely the ordinary trade gilds, as an organisation for 
calhug out the people for service m time of invasion, a sort of 
militia or Icmdwehi ? Or ivere they quasi-mihtary corporations®, 
such as the modern Bnnjaras, whose business was to supply 
merchants and others with armed protection of a quasi-professional 
character? While refrainmg from a decisive pronunciation, we 
cannot but incline in the circumstances to the former alternative, 

^ XV, C 708 Apa'ReMyat is mentioned m connexion with town administration in 
the passage from the Mah3.bhaia{ti>, ap Hopkins, ett p 85 n 

* I, 32, xxxn, 4, xxxiv, 7 ® See Chapter xvi, p 410 

* Arth 137 , Hopkins, op at pp 185 sqq 

They are for ' short expeditions ’ and less quickly assembled {Arth. pp 341 and 
340), cf Hopkins, <?p ott p 94, Mona, vm, 41 

$ On these see Arth 160 (p 376) 
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for which the gilds of medieval Europe supply a fair analogy, and 
which is supported by the defensive chaiacter of the force. In any 
case the gild troops were regarded as in military value inferior to 
the men-at-arms. The forest tribes, employed like the Red Indians 
m the French and English wars of North America, or like other 
untrained auxiliaries in the armies of Greece and Rome, were 
destined for the service of distracting or detaining the enemy 
rather than for the actual crises of campaigns^ 

The main divisions of the army were the elephant corps, the 
cavaby, and the foot : to which should be added the foragers and 
camp-followers. There was a scientific distinction of vanguard, 
centre, rear, wings, reserve, and camp, with elaborate discussions 
of formations on the march and in battle, attack and defence, and 
the value and employment of the several arms®. Equipment was 
m considerable variety, including fixed and mobile engines, such 
as ‘hundied-slayers’® Such instruments were, of course, familiar 
even to the early nations of Mesopotamia, as were also the con- 
stiuction and siege of forts. He Indian forts were, as we have 
seen, systematically designed, with ditches, rampaiia, battlements, 
covered ways, portcullises, and water-gates, and in the assault the 
arts of mining, countermining, floodmg mines were employed no 
less than the devices of diplomacy*. In short, the Indians possessed 
the art of war. If all their science failed them against Alexandei, 
and against subsequent invadeis, we may conjecture, in accordance 
with other aspects of Indian thought, the reason that there was 
too much of It In the formation adopted by Porus, the elephants 
and chariots in front and the infantry in the rear, we may perhaps 
detect an agreement with the precepts of the books®. As regards 
the ethics of fighting, the Greeks received an impression of some- 
thing not unchivalrous , and here too we may recall the written 
precepts as to fair fighting, not attacking the wounded or those 
already engaged or the disarmed, and sparing those who surren- 
dered®. 

It is in foreign policy that we find the culmination of the 
Indian genius for systematic exposition, the piinciples being those 
of Machiavelli^. Policy has not large aims , the mainspring is the 

1 Arfh 12 (p 31) , Mbh xn, 59, 48 

® Arth 107 sqq , Manu, vn, 187 sqq , Hopkins, qp cit pp 191 sqq , 201 sqq 
® Arth 36, Hopkins, op cit p 178 n , pp 293-4 and nn 
* Arth 168 s Arth 153-7, Mbh xn, 99, 8 

® Manu, vn, 90 sqq , Mbh xn, 95, 6 sqq , Hopkins, op ctt pp 227 sqq 
’’ Arth 98 sqq , Manu, vn, 155 sqq , Formiohi, GV Indtant e la loro tctenza 
Pohttca, pp 89 sqq 
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rivalry of kings and the much applauded desire for glory and 
imperial rule Already we find worked out m pedantic detail 
the not unieasonable principle that the neighhoimng state is the 
enemy and the alternate one the ally. The varying cu'cumstances 
decide in which of the six gunas, or situations, the monarch finds 
himself, whether aggressor, defender, or teriius gwudens, and to 
which of the four expedients, war, conciliation, bribery, or dissen- 
sion, he must have recom’se Here the arts of treachery and 
overreaching attain a climax • even m war there is a whole science 
of sowing suspicion among allies, treason in armies, disafiection 
or revolt in kingdoms (Manu, vii, 199 sqq. , Mbh. xn, 103) 

Of the polity which we have outlined, the only polity approved 
by Indian science, the keystone was the sovereign. Even in the 
Vedic age the prevailing system was monarchical^ Nevertheless 
the Vedas afford evidence of tiibes in which the chief authority 
was exercised by a family, or even, as in the case of the German 
nations described in the woik of Tacitus, by a whole body of nobles, 
who aie actually designated kings®. Of such ruling ohgarchies 
the age of Buddha furnishes, as is well known, a number of 
examples such were the Mallas of Kusmara and the licchavis of 
Vesali- To these oligarchical communities the growth of the great 
kingdoms proved destructive at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
they had laigely disappeared from eastern Hindustan, and in the 
Punjab also Porus was working for their subjugation®. The 
Artha9a8tia (Chaps. 160-1) has even a policy of compassing their 
overthrow by internal dissension Nevertheless, a number of them 
survived through and after the Maurya empire*, and one of them, 
that of the Malavas, handed down to later India its first persistent 
era, the so-called Vikrama era, which is still the common era of 
northern India 

In the monarchies the king controls the whole adnunistration, 
and by his spies® keeps watch upon every part of it He is 
recommended® to check his officials by division and frequent 
change of functions. Nevertheless, the Indian king is no sultan 
with the sole obligation of satisfying his personal caprice. The 
ongin of royalty is the growth of wickedness and the necessity of 
chastisement, the virtue of which the Indian wi iters celebrate with 

1 Zimmer, AUtndxtehes Lehen, pp 162 sqq 

^ Bhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 1 sqq. , Jayaswal, An Introduction to Hindu 
Polity, pp 3 sqq 

s Jayaswal, qp. ct( pp 1-7. 

* See Chapter xu, p 528. 

* Classified m Arth 8-9. ® lind 22 (p 67), 27 (p 70). 
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a real enthusiasm ^ It is as guardian of the social (including 
domestic and religious) order and defence against anarchical 
oppression that the king is entitled to his revenue; failing to 
perform this duty, he takes upon himself a corresponding share 
of the national sm Educated in these precepts among a moralising 
people, he would have been more than human had he escaped the 
obsession of this conception of his duties. Hence we not seldom 
hear on royal, as well as on priestly, lips the expression that the 
king should bo the father of his people®. 

His education is in philosophy, Vedic loro, business, and the 
science of polity^, he is also to receive the ordinary instruction in 
mathematics and literature® He must attain to complete control 
of his passions by consideration of the errors of famous men in the 
past lie must never bo off his guaid or lacking in force®. 

Ilis occupations are mapped out with a minuteness which in 
the literature is a subject of humorous commenf^. Tlie day and 
the night are divided by sundial or water-clock each into eight 
portions. Aroused by music at the end of the sixth nocturnal 
hour, ho receives the salutations of his Purohita and others, and 
interviews the doctors and kitchen officials then he reflects upon 
the principles of polity and forms his jilans, after which ho sends 
out his secret emissaries, and hears reports of his military and 
financial advisers. Next comes the hour for appearing in the 
Audience Hall or in the Law Courts®, and considering the affairs 
of the public, which has free admission. After this the king 
retires for his bath and repast , and this is also the time for 
religious devotions. The interval passed, ho receives those who 
bring gifts, interviews his inspectors, corresponds by letter with 
his ministers, and makes plans of espionage. The sixth hour 
having now arrived, he takes his ease and reconsiders his policy. 
In the seventh and eighth hours, the cool of the day, ho inspects 
his horses, elephants, and arsenal, and consults with the Commandor- 
in-Chief . at sunset ho performs the usual religious ceremony. The 

1 Mlfh XII, GO and 121-2, Manu, vu, 14 eqq , Hopkins, qp, at. pp 135 sqq. 

^ 01 Hopkins, op at p 78 

* llnd pp 118 sqq , Mnnu, vn, 80 

* Artli, 1 , Manu, vn, 43 

® Tho king Kharavola of Kalinga is educated in writing, anthmetio, law, and all 
soioncos Of Arth 2 and Hopkins, op. at. pp 108 sqq 

** Energy, iittkdna, ' alertness ’ (Hopkins, op at p 126), is tho favourite word 

’ See also Chapter xvi, p 410 Atth 10, Manu, vn, 146 sqq , 217 sqq , Hopkins, 
op at pp 129 sqq , Eormiohi, op at pp 06 sqq. For tho humorous comment see 
Dagakumdraehanta, vin, tub tmt 

" Mogasth xxvn, 10. 
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first hour of night brings in the reports of spies Then come the 
second bath and meal, followed by rehgious meditation To the 
sound of music His Majesty retires foi rest. 

The palace^ is a walled building, with the women’s apartments, 
gardens, and tanks in the rear. In front of these is the innermost 
court, where the king on awakenmg is saluted by the various 
domestic officials, and, according to Aelian (xni, 22) also by an 
elephant The next is the station of a sham body-guard of 
dwarf^ hunchbacks, wild men, etc , while the outermost of all, 
commumcating with the extenor, is occupied by an armed retinue, 
and by ministers and connexions. 

Everything bespeaks precaution. The structure of the palace 
itself includes mazes, secret and underground passages, hollow 
piUars, hidden staircases, collapsible floors. Against fire, poisonous 
ammals, and other poisons there is diverse provision, including 
trees which snakes avoid, parrots and ^a/nlM birds which cry out 
on seeing a serpent, other birds which are variously affected by 
the sight of poison Everyone has his own apartments, and 
none of the mtenor officials are allowed to communicate with the 
outside. The women are carefully watched by attendants, male 
and female , not even their relatives are admitted to them, except 
in time of childbirth or illness All employees coming from 
without, such as nautch women, undergo bath and massage and 
change their dress before admission. Material objects, as they 
pass in and out, are placed on record and under seal According to 
Megasthenes (xxvn, 16), the king changes his apartment every 
mght. 

The kitchen is in a secret place, and there is a multitude of 
tasters. The signs of poison in the viands and in the demeanour 
of the persons are carefully noted. Medicaments must pass similar 
tests The instruments of the shampooer and others must be 
handled by the body-guard, and the persons themselves bathed, etc 
articles of ornament and apparel are inspected by female slaves , 
cosmetics, etc., are first tried on those who apply them. If actors 
are admitted, the orchestra and other appurtenances separate them 
from the spectator. The king ndes or dnves in the company of 
high officials When he embarks upon a ship, the same is the case ; 
no other vessel must be near, and troops are stationed on the 
shore Similar precautions attend the hunt Foreign emissaries 
are received in durbar, and the king inspects his troops armed and 
mounted on elephant or horse In his progi esses the roads are 
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lined on both sides by police who keep away all armed persons, 
ascetics, and cripples he never enteis a crowds Should he 
take part in a procession, banquet, festival, or wedding, it is in 
full retinue. 

The question of grown-up princes — that problem of polygamous 
sovereignties — ^receives careful consideration for princes, like 
crabs, devour their parents®. Shall they be kept at hand, or 
aloof 2 if the latter, shall it be in a specified locality, in a frontier 
fort, in a foreign country, in rustic seclusion ? or finally, shall they 
be put out of the way * In any case, they are to be under surveil- 
lance, and at need betrayed by agents-provocatems Tlie good 
son is to be made Oommander-in-Chief or Heir Apparent, and in 
general the eldest is to be picferred. But a single son, if mis- 
behaving, must by some expedient be replaced The Artha 9 Mtra 
even contemplates a jomt-family sovereignty, as exempt from the 
difficulties attending succession^ 

It would seem that the states contemplated by the Indian 
science of Polity are of moderate extent With the great empires, 
and in particular with that of the Mauryas, comes in the institution 
of Viceroys, or upar(ljas\ for example at Hjjain and Taxila It 
has been suggested that it was the Alexandrian invasion that gave 
the impetus to the foundation of a single sovereignty embracing 
the gi eater part of India Tiiis is sufficiently refuted by the facts 
and indeed the conception of a Universal Emperor is quite familiar 
in the Vedic period we may even believe that the conception was 
brought into India by the Aryans, who must have known of the 
great Mesopotamian powers. If we must seek for any foreign 
infiuence in Maurya times, we should think rather of the 
Achaememds, whose dominions extended to the Indus As is well 
known (v. mp. p 480), the architecture of the peiiod, and also 
the style of A 9 oka’s edicts, show definite traces of Persian influence , 
and the expiessions ‘the king’s eye' and ‘the king’s ear,’ occurring 
in the Artha 9 astra (pp 175 and 328), seem to furnish bterary 
indications pointing in the same direction. 

1 Arth 18 (p 45) ® Ibid 13-4 

* Ibid 14 , cf Hopkms, op at p 139 n 

* Of Fiok, op cit p 86 


CHAPTER XX 

AgOKA, THE IMPERIAL PATRON OF BUDDHISM 

The son and successor of Ohandragupta is m Buddhist htera< 
ture known as Bindusara, whereas the PurSnas give the name 
Nandasara or Bhadrasara m such a matter the Buddhist testimony 
would have supenor authonty The Greeks use instead of the 
name a title, Amitrochate8=Sansknt AimtraghMa, ‘slayer of the 
foe,' a form which is quoted, perhaps with reference to this king, 
in the grammatical work of Patanjah^. 

From Greek sources we learn concerning Bindusara only that 
he was in communication with Seleucus Nicator, from whom he 
received an envoy named Daimachus and sohcited the purchase of 
sweet wine, figs, and a philosopher, the last named being refused 
on the ground that the sale of a sophist was not in accordance mth 
Greek usages The second Ptolemy, Philadelphus, also dispatched 
a representative, Dionysius, whose memoirs are unfortunately not 
preserved. 

The Puranas attribute to Bindusara a reign of twenty-five 
years, the Pah books one of twenty-seven or twenty-eight Whether 
he earned, or merely assumed, his soubriquet, we do not learn ; 
but it is clear that he mamtaiued intact the dominions inhented 
from Ohandragupta He had to deal with disafiection in Taxila, a 
, dty which was also to give trouble to his successor It was allayed 
by the despatch of that destined successor, his son Agoka® 

The events and occurrences of the hfe of A 9 oka, as we know 
them from the sole trustworthy source, namely his own inscnptions, 
are as follows. In the nmth year after his coronation he effected 
the conquest of the Ealifiga country, i.e Onssa with the Ganjam 
District of Madras. The slaughter and suffering which attended 
the conquest produced upon his mind such an impression that it 
proved the turning-point in his career He joined the Buddhist 

> llahabhathya, m, 2, 86 For ’AiurpoxiTip (Athesaens xnr, 67} Strabo has 
AKKirpoxASas ^ See Chapter xrn, p 433. 

^ Agokavadana {=JhvyavadSna, rxn), pp 371 f 
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order as a lay disciple, and thus subjected himself to the influence 
of ideas of which ho was destined to be one of the greatest propa- 
gators. His active devotion to that faith began, however, two and 
a half years later, about the end of the eleventh year fi’om his 
coronation, when he became a member of the Sanglia, or order of 
monks, and in that capacity travelled from place to place, like the 
wandeiing Buddhist and Jain brothers, displaying eneigy, as ho 
phrases it^. This energy took the form of visits and gifts to 
Brahmans, ascetics, and old people, instructions and discussions 
relating to the Buddhist Dliarma, or religious lules and principles. 
At the end of this tour, which he claims to have had important 
results, not however very clearly indicated, he issued the first of 
his religious proclamations, an exhortation to his oflicials to adopt 
the like principle of energetic action , and he also ordeis that his 
missive should everywhere be engraved upon roclcs and on stone 
pillars, where such existed. The piactice of carving Buddhist 
sentiments in this manner on conspicuous objects was afterwards 
to receive a very wide extension, as is still visible in Tibet, in 
Central Asia, in China, and throughout the Buddliist world 
During the following two years, the thirteenth and fourteenth, 
A5oka’s activity must have been at its height He issued no fewer 
than sixteen missives, of which fourteen are found engi’aved, in 
one corpus, in places as far distant as the extremities of his 
empire, at Girnar in Kathiawar, at Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi 
in the Punjab, and twelve of the same with two others at Dhauli 
and Jaugada in Orissa’^ In these records, which seem to have 
been engraved in his fourteenth year, Agoka gives an account of 
the administrative and other measures which he had adopted. 
He had been active in causing wells to be dug by the roads, in 
providing medical aid for men and animals (perhaps a reference to 
animal hospitals, now known as Pcmjrolea), and in propagating 
medical or useful plants , and this not only in his own dominions, but 
in those of the neighbouring, independent and quasi-independent, 
states of South India and the north-west frontier, nay, even as far 
as the Greek kingdom of Antiochus and beyond. Then he had 
made regulations restricting the slaughter of animals for food and 
especially on occasions of festivals and public shows He had 
issued eloquent appeals for kindness and consideration in family 
relationships, in dealings with Brahmans and teachers, m the 

1 Edict of Sahasrum, oto 

^ The OriBsa versions omit nos xi-xnt of the other groups and append two 
special ones, 
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mutual attitudes of different sects, further, he had denounced 
what he regarded as excess of profitless (ie. Brahman) ceremony in 
public and private life, and had inculcated economy, earnestness, and 
mutual exhortation. For the gay progresses of his predecessors on 
their hunting and hohday excursions (see Chapter xn, pp 416-7) 
he had substituted edifying spectacles and pious conferences , and 
he had arranged that he should himself always, even in his most 
private hours, be accessible to urgent calls — a serious inroad upon 
the strict apportionment of the royal time which we have detailed 
above (p. 492) Finally, in his thirteenth year he had instituted 
qmnquenuial circuits of the leading officials for the purpose of 
proclaiming the moral law as well as foi the discharge of then* 
normal functions. In the fourteenth year he appointed high 
officials, entitled dh^rmormalidmat^’as, with the duty of incul- 
cating piety, redressing misfortune or wrong, organising charitable 
endowments and gifts Some of these officeis stood in ^ecial 
relation to the estabhshments, and benevolences, of his vaiious 
relatives, and the operations of others extended even to the foreign 
countries to which allusion has been made above 

The next objects of A 9 oka ’8 solicitude were the unsubdued 
frontier peoples, and persons in the provinces who had incurred 
penalties, concermng whom we have the two edicts addressed to 
his officers at Dhauli and Jaugada in the Kalifiga country Towards 
both classes he expresses a paternal regard he is anxious to win 
the confidence of the borderers , and, as regards impnsoned persons, 
he solemnly exhorts his officials to make justice, patience, and 
forbearance the prmciples of their action At the same time he 
gives instruction for the penodical pubhc recitation of these 
admonitions, and repeats, for the benefit of the Kalinga officials, 
his intention of instituting qmnquennial circuits His sons, the 
Viceroys in Taxila and Ujjain, would follow a similar practice at 
mtervals of three years 

The ensumg penod of about twelve years has left little record 
in documents emanating from the emperor himself. But we may 
plausibly conjecture that Agoka now entered upon that course of 
religious foundations which has given him his umque reputation 
as a builder of Buddhist shnnes. Eighty-four thousand leligious 
edifices — a conventional high number in India — are ascnbed to 
him, the chief sites being the plac^ famed as having been visited 
by Buddha , and he is said to have redistnbuted among them the 
relics of Buddha, which were onginally portioned between eight 
favoured cities Q^ie actual records are not at vanance with such 
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a supposition. Wo know that in his thirteenth, and again in his 
twentietli, year lie dedicated cave-dwellings in the Barabar hills 
for the use ol' monks of the AjTvika sect. In his fifteenth year 
he enlarged the Uupa of the Buddha Kanakamuni, not far from 
Kapilavastu , and during the twenty-first year he personally visited 
this site and that of Buddha’s own birth-place, the garden of 
Lumbinl, setting np commemorative pillars and in the latter case 
granting a remission of taxation In this period would also fall 
the inscriptions which attest his growing attachment to the 
Buddhist order and doctrine, that which ordains ecclesiastical 
penalties for schism^, and the address to the community of monks, 
which among the sayings of Buddha, containing nothing that has 
not been well said, selects cci tain passages as pre-eminently suited 
for instruction and meditation 2. 

At this point we should doubtless interpolate a senes of events 
which were of high importance for the spread of Buddhism, and 
which, though not mentioned by the emperor himself, are among 
all the legendary matter that has gathered round his name the 
portion best entitled to credence. It is in the nineteenth year 
from Anoka’s coronation, the twenty-first accoiding to a proposed 
clnonological cmciidatioii, that the Mahavamsa, the Pfili history 
of Buddhism in India and Ceylon, places the Third Council, held 
under the emperor’s pationage in the A9okru’ama at Patahputra. 
The Council, occasioned by sectaiian difiercnccs among the 
Buddhist confession, of which as many as eighteen divisions are 
named, was held under the presidency of a famous monk, named 
Moggaliputta Tissa, to bo distinguished from another Tissa 
mentioned in the same accounts as brother and viceroy of A9oka : 
in the northern texts ho is called Upagupta. It deliberated during 
a period of nine months , and its ultimate decision is stated to 
have been in favour of the school ol the Sthaviras, which after- 
wards prevailed in Ceylon. This remarkable gathering, though 
Ignored by the northern Buddhists, can hardly be a fiction : it 
represents the culmination of the earlier form of Buddhism, which 
with the ensuing expansion was destined to undergo a profound 
modification of spirit The canon of authoritative scriptures is 
stated to have been on this occasion definitely closed ; and in the 
Katluvatthu, composed at the time by Upagupta, we have a full 
record of the divergencies of opinion which led to its convention 
Its dismissal was the signal for an organisation of the missionary 
activity which was already, as wo have seen, included in the policy 

1 Ediot of Sfimutb, Eau^umbl, and Sunobl. ^ Edict of ISbubril. 
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of A 9 oka. The names of the chief evangelisers of the different 
proymces are carefully preserved to us. To Kashmir and Gandhara 
was sent Madhyantika, and to the Yavana or Greek country 
(Bactria^X Maharakshita , southern India, in its several provinces, 
claimed the apostles Mahadeva (Mahishamandala), Bakshita (Y ana- 
vasa), Dharmarakshita a Yavana (Aparantaka), and Mahadliar- 
marakshita (Maharashtra) , Majjhima proceeded to the Himalaya 
regions, and the fraternal pair Sona and Uttara, linked by the 
common vicissitudes of more than a single existence, to Siivaraa- 
bhumi, or a part of further India. That these are no mere legendary 
names we are permitted to know from some of the earhest sur- 
viving monuments of Buddhism, the stupas of Sanchi, dating from 
the second, or first, century b g , wheie relics of some of them have 
actually come to lights But their fame has been echpsed by that 
of the saints entrusted with the conversion of Ceylon, who aie 
said to have been no other than Agoka’s own children, his son 
the monk Mahendra and his daugMer the nun Saughamitra^ 
Accompanied by the sthamras Rishtnya, Utflya, Qambala, and 
Bhadiasara, they received a becoming welcome from the king of 
Ceylon, Devanampiya Tissa, who with his people was ultimately 
converted, and fomided m honour of the evangehsts the Great 
Vihara, thenceforward the headquarters of Singhalese Buddhism. 
The special history of the island fiills outside the scope of tlus 
chapter the mission of the princely pair was treasured in the 
memory of Indian Buddhism , and its dispatch has been supposed 
to be depicted in a fresco on a wall m one of the caves of Ajanta® 

We now return to A 9 oka ’8 own rescripts, the concludmg group 
of seven edicts, which are found mscnbed upon pillars, the whole 
number at Delhi and six of them also at other spots in the central 
regions of Hindustan They belong to the twenty-seventh and 
following year fiom the coronatioa In tenor they open out no 
new courses of action, but repeat and continue the earher prin- 
ciples. One of them, however, which will be textually mtroduced 
below (pp. 610-1), has an especial interest, as a recapitulation of 
the aims and measures of the reign 

The whole duiation of A 9 oka ’8 rule was, according to the 
concurrent testimony of the Brahman and Buddhist historians, 
36-37 years, reckoned, no doubt, from his accession He himself 

1 See Canmngham, Bhtka Topes, pp 285 sqq , Maisey, Saneht, pp 108-115, 
Fleet, JS A S , 1910, pp 425 f For the stSpas of Sanch! eee Chapter xxn, pp 627 S 

3 On these relationships v tnf p 500 

s Griffiths, Fll 94, 95 For the history of Ceylon see Chapter xx>. 
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makes mention of his brothers and sisters^ a sufficient refutation 
of the legend that at his accession ho began his reign by putting to 
death all the hundred other sons of Bindusara. His elder brother, 
known in northern literature as Susima, and in Pali books as 
Sumana, doubtless did incur the fate of a vanquished rival : and 
it is to the son of Susima, by name Nigrodha, that the king’s 
conversion to Buddhism is ascribed®. A full brother, Tissa, plays 
a consideiable part in the Pali story. Ho is said to have been for 
a time viceroy, and to have joined the Buddhist order, along with 
Agni-Brahma, husband of Sanghamitia, in the fourth year after 
A9oka’s coronation. A Chief Queen and her sons, no doubt the 
princes referred to as viceroys in Taxila and Ujjain, are mentioned 
in the edicts®, as also are the second queen Karuvaki and her son 
Tivara. The Chief Queen, in the Ceylon records named Asan- 
dhimitra, may possibly have been the heroine of A9oka’s youthful 
romance as Viceroy of Ujjain, the lovely maiden named Devi, of 
Vedisa, (Vidi^a, the modern Bhilsa), mother of Mahendra and 
Sanghamitra^ Another romance is connected with the name of 
Tishyarakshita, represented as an attendant upon Asandhimitra 
and Chief Queen of A9oka’s later years, who, enacting the part of 
Potiphar’s wife, is stated to have occasioned the blinding of the 
emperor’s eldest son and heir, Kunala, Viceroy of Taxila, and in 
a still later legend founder of the Buddhist dynasty of Khotan 
in Chinese Turkestan. The jealousy of Tishyaralcshita is said to 
have been aroused also by A9oka’s devotion to the sacred Banyan 
tree at Gaya, under which the son of Quddhodana had attained to 
Perfect Enlightenment. And thus on the Sanchl stvpa, where we 
find carved the propitiatory procession to the tree, by which the 
threatened mischief was appeased®, we have an actual first or 
second century repiesentation in art, though by no means a por- 

' Hook Edict V 

^ According to the stoiy Nigrodha wns at tbo tunc about seven years old 1 Tbe date 
is, of course, irreconcilable with the edicts 

3 Pillar Edict vn 

* Mahendra is said to have been twenty years of ago, and Sanghamitru eighteen, 
at tbo tune of tbeir ordination As tbo former was born fourteen years before tbe 
coronation, this brings us to the year G after that event, wbiob is again hardly to bo 
reconciled with the edicts It was for Mahendra, who was ordained by Moggaliputta 
XiBsa and who afterwards succeeded tbo latter as bead of bis followers, that A^oka built 
tbo A 9 okrirunia at Pdtaliputra. As is well known, Mahendra is in tbe northern stones 
made tbo brother, and not tbo son, of A 9 oka, probably through confusion with Tissa 
A son of Baiigbamitru, Sumana by name, also became a monk Of a daughter of A 9 oka, 
by name Oburumati, a Nepal legend will bo mentioned below (p GOl) 

® Pouebor, TJte Begmntngs of Buddhut Art, pp. 108-9 See also Chapter xxvi, 
p. 680, PI XXII, 60. 
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trnit, of the great piopngntor of the Buddhist faith and morals 
and the impel Jallj lavish founder of its shrines 

A9oka’s activity in this latter respect is not proportionally 
evidenced by existing monuments. Wien the Chinese pilgrims 
refer, as they constantly do, to a ‘tilfipa of A9oka,’ we cannot in 
stiictncss understand an} thing more than one of archaic style, 
such ns arc those still more or less intact at SrincliT or Bharlmt 
or figured on (heir sculptures and elsewhere, nor arc nc alloived to 
asciibc cn bloc to the emperor himself the pillars at Delhi, Allaha- 
bad, Saniath, Rfimpfirva and in other places, on nhich his edicts 
arc found inscribed he hiinfaclf foibids this, when he orders his 
edicts to be cngraicii on pillars, nhcrc such should be found*. 
Tlic Old} Morks of this nature particularised by him in the edicts 
relating to the places in question are the double enlargement of 
the stiipa of Kopngamnna at Niglha, the pillar erected at the 
same place and that at the Lumbini garden the ca\e-dnellings 
nssigiicd to the Ajiiikn iiionks in the Bar.ibar hills arc not 
expressly stated to hn>c been constructed by A9oka's orders 
Wien nc hn\c added the stone railing round the Bodhi-trcc, which 
seems to bo figured on the stiipa of &inchT (v. sup p. 500), we have 
completed the list of iiliat can ccrtainl} be ascribed to him But, 
no doubt, the remains of the palace, tlio A9okfiranin, the Kukku- 
farama, and other erections at P.ltahputra nia} be plausibly claimed 
for liiiii^; and no may also mention the completion on his behalf, 
b} the Yavaiia king Tushaspha, of the Sudar9ana tank in Juuagarh, 
which had been begun b} his grandfather Cliandragiipta®. For 
the rest we must be content to bclicic that the gicat icputation 
which he cnjo}cd in this respect had a solid foundation 

Tivo famous cities in frontici conntiics have a tmditional claim 
to A9oka ns founder. The formei is the capital of 

Kashmir, cmbincing the site ol the old Qrinagarl, which is con- 
nected with his name* In Nepal the ancient city of Deo-Patan 
(Deva-pattana) and the adjacent village of Chnbrdiil are associated 
with a Msit of A9oka accompanied by a daughter Churumatl and 
her Kshatriya husband Dcvapfila® The two latter are said to 
have remained in the country and to havo built respectively a 

1 Edict of Sahnnrnm oto (the enrhest nlict) Pilinn sot np by Afobn’s ovm orders 
aro mentioned in Pillar Edict mi (quoted m full in/ p 510) In other coses stylo 
and archaeological considomtiona must decide 

^ Waddell, Jtrport on the Exeaiattont at Pafaliputra (Patna), Calcutta, 1903 
s Lp Ind >7n, pp 40-7 

* Jiajatarannini, translation of Sir M A Stem, i, 11 101-7, and the notes 
‘ Sylvain L6vi, Le Nepal (Musdo Quimot, 1905-8), i, pp 07 and 203, n, 24, 330, 
HI, 101 f. 
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nunnery and a monastery, the latter left unfinished by its founder. 
The legend — ^for such it is — derives some support from the archaic 
style of the four neighbouring stupas ascribed to Acoka. 

The name A^oka occurs in only one of the knoivn inscrip- 
tions^. Elsewhere the emperor employs (in conjunction with raja, 
‘king’) the official titles deva/nam priya, ‘dear to the gods,’ and 
pi'iyadar^ana, ‘of friendly mien.’ The former style — ^which in 
later ages the popular grumbling, so humorously common in India, 
as in other countries, diverted to the sense of ‘fool’ — ^is knoivn 
to have been employed by contemporary kings in Ce 3 don, and by 
A 9 oka’s grandson (or still more remote descendant) Dacaratha, so 
that it was probably normal ; indeed A 9 oka himself once uses the 
plural m the sense practically of ‘kings.’ Priyadarqm also, which 
has been well rendered ‘gracious,’ may represent a customary view 
that the king should wear ‘a mild, pleasant, and composed aspect’^. 
But it is certainly quite possible, as M. Senart suggests^, that it 
was adopted by A 9 oka as his ordination name. 

The chronology of the reign is fixed mtliin wide limits by the 
mention in the thirteenth Rock Edict of ‘ the Yona King Antiochus 
and beyond that Antiochus to where dwell the four kings severally 
named Ptolemy (Philadelphus of Egypt, 286-247 B.o ), Antigonus 
(Gonatas of Macedon, 278-239), Magas (of Gyrene, died 268), and 
Alexander (of Epiius, 272-268 ?) ’ The fact that these are aU sup- 
posed to be reigning makes it unhkely that the edict was issued long 
after the year 268 B.c , when one, if not two, of them died A prior 
limit of any value does not seem to be supplied by the passage, 
inasmuch as Antiochus Theos, whose leign began in 261 B.O., was 
preceded by a sovereign, his father, of like name. The omission of 
the Bactrian ruler Diodotus, whose independence of the Seleucid 
empire dates from about 260 B o , confirms the inference that the 
edict IS not long posterior to the year 268 Adopting 268-7 as its 
provisional date, and accepting the arguments which assign it to 
the fourteenth year, Ave arrive at 270 b c as the latest year for 
the coronation but plainly nothing m the calculation forbids an 
earlier date. That the coronation was posterior by four years to 
the actual beginning of the reign is affirmed by the Ceylon tradition 
and perhaps also indirectly implied by the same . which would 

^ Found in 1916 at Maski m the Baiohur Diet, of Hyderabad, see Hyderabad 
Arch, Senes, No 1, 1916 

^ Mbh xn, 67, 89, cf 67, 19 In the Ehoroshthi documents from Chmese 
Turkestan pnyadargana is a common form of polite addiess , see Kharoithi Inscnp- 
Uons, Part i, 1920, passim 

s Les Inscriptions de Ptyadast, n, pp. 227-8 
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give the year 274 B.C. as the latest possible for Agoka's accession. 
But this may reasonably be suspected as an invention made in the 
interest of a chronological system^ A provisional chionological 
scheme of the leign might then take shape as follows : 

274 B.0 at latest accession 
270 BO at latest coronation 

262 BO at latest conquest of Kahnga and adhesion to Buddhism 
260 BC at latest entry into the order of monks and hegiuning of active 
piopaganda 

259 B .0 at latest issue of first Edict (that of Sahasrum, Bfipnath, Bairat and 
Brahmagin) 

258-7 BO at latest issue of the fourteen Bock Edicts, dedication of caio 
direllings in the Barahar hills 
256 B.C at latest visit to Eapilavastu. 

253 B c ? Council of Patahpiitra. 

250 B 0 at latest second visit to Eapilavastn and visit to the Lumbinl garden 
243-2 B 0 at latest issue of Filhr Edicts 

237-6 BO? death of Aqoka (on the assumption that the reign Lasted 36 or 
37 years, as the Purllnas and Pah books affirm) 

According to the Ceylon tradition the coronation of A 9 oka 
took place 218 years (ie in the 219th yeai) aftei the death of 
Buddha, and the Council in the 236th year. The tradition of 
Khotan on the other hand, as reported in Tibetan books®, places 
the 60th year (out of 66) in the reign at an interval of 234 years 
from the Parinirvdna The Chinese and Sanskrit reckonings aie, 
as is well known, vitiated by confusion with another Agoka, Kala- 
9 oka or Kakavarna of the ^i 9 unaga dynasty, who is placed one 
centuty after Buddha. The number 218 may very well be deserving 
of credit as a genuine tradition® , but it is of value for the detei- 
mination rather of the date of Buddha than that of A 9 oka. A 
much discussed number 256 in the earliest edict has no beanng 
upon chronology*. 

The activity of A 9 oka lay wholly, so far as we are informed of 
it, in the spheie of dimrma, ie according to the Indian definition, 
the sphere of conduct leadmg to heaven or to final hberation ® , 
we may say, the spheres of rehgion and morality It theiefore 
furnishes a complement to the strictly political system of the 

^ k supposition broadied and rejected by M Senart, qp cit n, pp 237-8 But 
possibly Aqoka may bave been de facto mler dunsg the last years of Bmdnsara, vrhich 
may explain the extra three years assigned by the Buddhists to that kmg (supra, p 495) 
Boc&hiU, Life of the Buddha, p 233, and the Tibetan texts there named 

* Geiger’s translation of the Mahavama, Introduction, pp xxxi sqq 

* F. W Thomas, Ind Ant , 1908, pp 19-23, and Let VivSsSh d’A^oka (Jour. At , 
S4nex, XV, pp 507-22) 

B For the employment of the word by Aqoka see Senart, Let InsenpUons de 
Psyadasi, n, pp 308 f. 
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Artha9a8tra We may consider it under the aspects of the 
emperor’s principles and personal action, his admonitions, and his 
ordinances and institutions. 

It was, as wo have seen, the events of the Kalihga war that 
awoke the humanitarian and missionary spirit in A9oka. Ho was 
impressed both by the actual hoiTors of the campaign and by the 
interference with the peaceful and moral influence of the religious 
teachers. The chords which were struck have in Indian life a 
dominant note : A9oka attached himself to the Buddhist religion, 
the most important of those which upheld the doctrines of ahvmsa 
and maiWiy abstinence from doing hurt to, and benevolent feeling 
towards, living creatures. Two and a half years later he awoke to 
the possibilities of his position, joined the order of monks, and 
entered upon a course of ‘activity.’ 

The importance of energetic action by the sovereign was not a 
new conception , the Indian writers on policy make it the subject 
of constant admonition to their rulers (v. suip. p. 492). Nor was 
the idea of royal responsibility for the viitue of the people a 
novelty, the king is, as we have seen (ibid.), the upholder of 
dharma and incurs a proportion of the sin of the people, if he 
exacts the taxes without maintaining the social order. But A9oka 
gives to these principles a new force and direction by calling upon 
all to participate in his energy and by fixing attention upon 
moral improvement as a means to happiness 111 the present, and 
further in another, life. His position is therefore not merely 
paternal, as the books would require, and as ho himself pro- 
fesses^. ho has also a moral and religious responsibility and 
mission. 

The degree of A9oka’s appreciation of Buddhism is not very 
easily definable ; and it was even at one time contended that his 
early faith, which laid such special stress upon the doctrine of 
benevolence, was rather that of Jainism. He emphasises the 
principle of tolerance, wishes for the real prospeiity of all sects, 
and, while not discouraging discussion, always a prominent feature 
of Indian religious life, earnestly preaches avoidance of offence. If 
he discountenances what he considers vain ceremonials and certain 
popular entertainments, which were occasions of animal slaughter, 
his attitude to the Brahman system in general is benevolent and 
respectful he believes in the gods and would have his people 
strive for heaven Nevertheless, A9oka was undoubtedly a 
Buddhist : he became a lay disciple and then a monk , later ho 


1 Kaliiiga Edicts i and ii. 
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proclaims his regard for the religion and his personal faith he 
addresses the chuich, naming certain passages from the scriptures 
as specially suitable for teaching and study; lie denounces penalties 
for schism , he holds a council which defines the canon ; and finally 
he stands out as b} far the greatest author of the religious foun- 
dations of the sect On the other hand we hear from him nothing 
concerning the deeper ideas or fundamental tenets of the faith ; 
there is no mention of the Foiii Grand Truths, the Eightfold Path, 
the Cliain of Causation, the supernatural qualitj of Buddha . the 
Mord and the idea of Nn vava fail to occur ; and the innumerable 
points of dificrence which occupied the several sects are likewise 
ignored A9okn, therefore, is no theologian or philosopher , and 
onl} in the sajiiig that the gift of dhmma is above all other gifts, 
and in the preference of meditation to liberality, do we find any 
trace of such modes of thought 

Of Acoka's personal action the most impoitant features were 
his religious tours and progresses, which began at the end of the 
clciciith 5 ear. TI1C3 11 ere the occasion of personal intercourse 
with the people, including discussions and instructions in religious 
matters. In the course of these, and on other occasions, he was 
wont to issue religions proclamations, which iiere published by his 
olficials and inscribed on locks and pillars He claims that in 
little more than a j'car he had brought the Bmhman gods to the 
knowledge of those people 111 India, ic the wild tribes, who had 
formcil}’ known nothing of them-. Further he organised shous 
and pioccssions exhibiting figures of the gods in their celestial 
cars, of sacred elephants, and files’ The practice of earlier times, 
which made the king accessible to the public only at certain hours, 
he modified to the extent of being ready to transact business or see 
officials even in his most private seclusion*. He subjected his 
household to supervision by special religious dignities and finally 
he restneted the diet of the palace practically to the point of 
vegetarianism®. His activity in causing trees to be planted by the 
roads, and 11 ells for travellers to be constructed at every half-koss, 
also his provision of medical aid for men and animals, and his 
propagation of useful plants, need not be fiirthei dwelt upon only 
in degree were they a new feature of royal beneficence m India®. 

* Edict o( Bhiibrn (prasada in Dnddhlst phrascologj denotes ‘ faith ’} 

* Edict of Sahttsrnm etc 

* Bock Edict IV * Book Edict vi 

» Bock Edict I . Pillar Edict v 

* Btlhlcr, Z D U Q , xxxnt, pp 101-2, and as regards trees, wells etc , of Ariha 
fSitra, 19. 
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A9oka’s relations with the Buddhist Sartglia were, no doubt, 
friendly and cordial. He had himself been ordained, as had his 
brother, and by the surrender of his son and daughter also ho had 
acquired a right to the title ‘ Kinsman of the Faith.’ But no doubt 
the monkish chronicles go too far in representing his devotion 
as without bounds. Even his lavish expenditure upon religious 
edifices is exaggerated in the statement that ho thrice gave away, 
and purchased back, Jambu-dvipa or the continent of India^ I It 
can hardly bo that an emperor so conscious of the responsibilities 
of Ins unique position should have been made more amenable to 
the authority of a religious order by himself joining it. Nor is 
there in Ins actual refci cnees to the Sa/itgha any note of special 
deference ; nor again do his ordinances accord to it any special 
regal d, since the parisUads whoso affairs wore to bo supervised 
by the dJiarma-mahdmdtras included the managing committees of 
all sects. On the other hand, avo fail to detect oven in the advice 
Avhich A9oka gives to the 8 angha concerning specially applicable 
passages from the scriptures any note of the arrogance which 
might have betrayed an emperor himself at homo in the order. 
In fact such an attitude Avould be both un-Indian (as sanctity and 
learning in India excite a genuine respect) and anachronistic 
in what was still an ago of faith. On the whole, easy as it would 
bo to imagine llaAvs, one Avay or the other, in A9oka’s relations 
Avith the clergy, it Avould bo hard to demonstrate tliem to a sound 
intelligonco . by his gi’asp of the essential he rises superior to such 
pcisonal suspicions. 

Of the Buddhist leaders Avith whom ho is said to have been in 
correspondence the most important is Upagupta or Moggahputta 
Tissa. This divine is reckoned as fifth in the succession of Vinaya 
teachers from the time of Buddha, the series being Upali, Da- 
saka, Sonaka, Siggava and Chaiidavajji, Moggaliputta Tissa®. Tissa 
was GO years old at the time of A9oka's coronation, and ho died 
26 years later, being succeeded by Mahendra. Apart from the 
Kathavatthu he is not knoAvn as an author, his great monument 
being the Third Council. A famous stupa Avas built in his honour 
at Mathura 

Mention has already been made of the missionary leaders, 

‘ Hiuon Tsiatig statos that tho fact was recorded in an inscription on tbe pillar at 
Putaliputra (trans Beal, ii, p 91) 

® Tho identity of this Tissa with Upagupta was proved by Col. L Waddell In tho 
Journal (1807, pp. 76-84) and Proceedings (1899, pp 70-6) of tho Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Oonooming tho suooossion see Geiger’s translation of tho Mahavaipsa, 
Introduction, pp xlvii f. 
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whose activity is said to have followed upon the Third Council, and 
of A 9 oka’s several relatives who joined the order (v. sup p 499). 
The books mention also a Mahavaruna, and ^e two sons of 
KuntI, Tissa and Sumitta, who are said to have died after Agoka’s 
eighth year : they are not otherwise known. 

The northern books* mention a mimster Radh3:gupta, who is 
said to have played an important pait in Agoka’s attainment of 
sovereignty and his administration, and another minister, the 
Arhat Yagas, associated with the Ehotan legend of Kustana^ The 
existence of the minister Yagas seems deserving of credence as he 
is mentioned in the Sutialamkara of Agvaghosha^. 

The moral exliortations which Agoka most frequently addresses 
to his people refer to the practice of simple virtues, namely proper 
treatment of slaves and servants, obedience to father and mother, 
generosity and respect to Mends, companions, relations, ascetics, 
and Br^mans, abstinence from mielty to living creatures. For 
this imperial insistence upon such obvious duties we are right to 
demand some explanation , and we may perhaps find an explana- 
tion in his statement that there had been during a long period 
a deterioration in these respects®. Not to attribute to Agoka the 
character merely of a retrospective pessimism, we may think of 
the social and o^er changes which might naturally accompany the 
growth of a great empire, the succession of dynastic tragedies, 
the subjugation of small states, the Greek invasion, and the 
initiation of numerous sects And, apart from the general reqion- 
sibility of a paternal rule, he might have found even in the 
Arthagastra (19, p 47) the principle that the royal authority 
should ensure the observance of proper discipline m the household, 
an obhgation which even the modem state does not declma As 
regards the aged and the poor, who are placed under the care of 
rehgious oflicials*, we have seen that— in the absence of a ‘poor 
law' — ^the care of such was a traditional obligation of royalty 
{v. mp p. 487). These primary admonitions recur also in the 
latest of the edicts as they had been prominent, along with the 
appeal for energy and mutual exhortation, in the earhest But 
we hear also from the beginmng of piety— Mendship in piety, 
liberality m piety, kinship in piety— concord and the growth of 
sects in essential matters, in a word of rebgion, dharma, as some- 
tbmg more than piia, ‘morality.’ It was to be expected that with 

1 AfoMvadSna {=Dtvyavadana, £nz) and EunalSvadana xxvn) 

^ Tmsiated from the Chinese by E Hnber (Pans, 190S ) , see the Index 

s Hook Edict IT 

* Bock Edict T. 
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advancing years the religious feeling should acquire a stronger 
hold ; whence we are not surprised to find in the later edicts a 
special exliortation to self-examination and the view that the chief 
thing is personal adherence to a man’s adopted faith. In a country 
where during later ages the ecstatic, metaphysical, and fanciful 
aspects of religion have predominated, the sober Buddhist piety 
revealed in the edicts (and not uncommonly evidenced in the 
literature of Buddhism, both of the Gicat and Little Vehicles) 
deserves remark. 

The measures, enactments, and institutions of A9oka need not 
more than moderately detain us. llis philanthropic activity in 
providing wells and trees along the roads, in propagating medicinal 
plants, and in founding hospitals for men and animals — an activity 
not confined to his own dominions — and further his gi’eat r61e as 
propagator of his religion and pious founder, also his regulations 
concerning the slaughter and treatment of animals, have already 
received due notice. To the same sphere belong his lules con- 
cerning prisoners, the reservation of capital punishment, and the 
respite of the condemned during three days with a view to their 
spiritual welfare and edifying Avorlcs. 

The official system remained for the most part unchanged^ 
The presence of A9oka’s envoys oven as far as the vai ious Greek 
kingdoms is plainly contemplated The general term denoting the 
superior officials is Tmlwmcbf/ra, while the lower, especially the 
clerkly ranks, are entitled yvJcla. Tlie highest local officers ‘set 
over many hundreds of thousands of people’ — corresponding no 
doubt to the Btlumilcas of the Arthayastra — are mentioned as 
rCij 1 lha 8 \ and with them are associated prdde^iltas, perhaps the 
pradeshtris whoso functions wo have already defined. It is to 
these officers that a number of the edicts are addressed. They are 
exhorted to adopt towards the iieoiile under their charge the mild, 
patient, and benevolent principles of the emperor himself they 
are cpmparod to nurses entrusted with the charge of children. 
An institution several times referred to is the mimomyima, or 
periodical toui, still a feature of Indian administration. 1'liis was 
not an innovation on the part of A9oka, but a part of the system 
which ho inherited®. However, ho added to the duties of the 

* For ft full diBouBRion boo Sonurt, Lcs Intcnptlons de Ptyadatt, ji, pp 278 f 

* Or rajjuyrdhahait, fts in tlio Piili bookBs'lftnd-inonBurorB,’ tho iypovbnoi of 
MogftBthonoB, oonooming whom v sup p 417 Of Blihlor, Z J) M G , xlvii, 
pp 460-71 

» ThiB IB imphod by A^okn, liimBolf (Book Bdiol ni) of Bulilor, Z D.M O , xli, 
p 19. 
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tounng ofiBcials, as early as his thirteenth year, that of foUoinng 
his own example in making their visitations the occasion of 
benevolent activity and rehgious propaganda. For this purpose, 
however, he himself organised a special ecclesiastical hierarchy 
of religious officers (dAarma-ma^ani5fo*a), to whom these two 
functions were primanly assigned, and who moreover superintended 
the bounties of his own household, and those of his queens, his sons, 
and other relatives, and organised the activities of the committees 
and councils (jtcmsJiad) at the head of the Buddhist, Jain, Ajivika 
and other sects The tolerance of aU sects as regards Kberty of 
residence in every distnct seems also to be a feature of Anoka’s 
own conception, as it is opposed to the rule of the Artha^astra 
(19, p 48) 

Here we conclude our analytical appreciation of A 9 oka's rule. 
But the personality which in so un-Indian a ffishion pervades the 
whole of his proclamations — a personality which in its rather high- 
stiTing, and by consequence partly plaintive, energy recalls another 
flawless imperial saint, the Roman Marcus Aurelius — can be com- 
municated only in his own words and we are therefore justified 
in citing two of his edicts, one a normal specimen of their tone, 
and the second the solemn review of his measures, which, pubhshed 
in the twenty-seventh year from his consecration, we have ventured 
to designate as * the testament of A 9 oka * 


Bock Edict rv 

In the past, during many centuries, there has been steady growth m the 
practice of taking life, ill-usage of living creatures, misbehaviour among relatives, 
misbehaviour towards Brahmans and ascetics But now through the pious observ- 
ance of king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, the signal of the drum has become a 
signal of piety, displaying to the people sights of celestial cars^ sights of elephants, 
bonfires, and other heavenly shapes In such wise as has not been before in many 
centuries, there has been at present, owmg to the mculcation of piety by king 
Piyadasi, dear to the gods, growth in abstinence from takmg life, in abstinence from 
ill-usage of hvmg creatures, in proper behaviour towards relatives, proper behaviour 
towards Brahmans and ascetics, obedience to mother and father, obedience to elders 
In these and other manifold ways pious observance has grown, and this pious observ- 
ance kmg Fiyadasi, dear to the gods, will make still to grow The sons, also, and 
grandsons, and great-grandsons of king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, will foster this 
pious observance until the end of time Standing fast by piety and morality, they will 
mculcate pieiy For this is the best action, inculcation of piety pious observance, 
agam, is not found in an immoral person Hence m this respect also growth and 
no falhng off is good. To this end has this been inscnbed, that men may effect 
growth m this respect and that falhng off may not be suffered. This has been 
inscribed by king Piyadasi, dear to the gods, having been consecrated twelve 
years 


r 
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Pillar Edict VII. 

Tims says long Piyadasi, doai to tho gods 
The kings who 11010 111 tho p.ist ivished thus’ ‘How may tho people gioiv 
with tho giowtli of piety?’ Tho people, howovoi, did not giow with a piopor 
giowth 111 piety. 

In this matter thus says king Piyadosi, dear to the gods 
This thought came to mo In the past tho kings had tins ivisli ‘ How may 
tho people grow with a propoi gioivtli in piety?* Tho people, howovoi, did not 
glow with a proper gioivth m inoty 'Wheioby then can tho people bo made to 
" confoini? Wheioby can tho people bo made to giow with a piopoi giowth in 
piety ? Wheieby can I elevate any of them by a giou th in piety ? 

In this niattci thus says king Piyadasi, deal to the gods 
This thought came to me, ‘I ivill publish piccopts of piety, I will inculcato 
instiuctions in piety heaiing these, tho pcojilo will confoini, will bo elevated, and 
will glow stiongly with tho gioivth of piety’ For this iniiposo piccopts of piety 
weio published, manifold lustiaictioiis in piety wcio oujoincd, so that my ofScors 
in charge of largo populations might expound them and spicad them abioad 
Tho goveioiois also, in chaigo of many hnndicd thousand lives, tlioy also were 
oidcicd, ‘thus and thus catechise the persons of the ostablishniont of piety’ 

Thus says Piyadasi, dcai to tho gods 

With tho same object pillais of piety were made by mo, dignitaries of piety 
woio instituted, piccopts of piety weio pioclainiod 
Thus says king Piyadasi, deal to tho gods 

On the loads also banjaiis weio planted, to give shade to cattle and men: 
mango-gaideus weio planted and at each Imlf-koss wells weio dug also rest- 
houses were made many watciing-stations also weio made in this and that place 
foi tho comfoi t of cattle and men Little indeed is inci 0 comfoi t for inth various 
giatiflcatioiis tho people have been giatificd both by piovioiis kings and by myself. 
Butj that they might confoiin with a confoimity in piety, for this reason was this 
done by me 

Thus says Piyadasi, dear to tho gods 

Dignitaiics of piety weio appointed by mo in chaigo of manifold indulgences, 
these both foi ascetics and for houscholdois, also ovci all sects wore they 
appointed Ovoi tho alfaiis of tho ^ngha also weio they sot, ‘these shall bo 
appointed’ , likewise ovci Bruhinans, Ajlvikas also weio they set, ‘these shall bo 
appointed’ Over Hiigianthas also weio they sot> ‘theso shall bo appointed 
Ovoi various sects also weio they sot, ‘these shall bo appointed’ Accoiding to 
ciicumstaiiccs such and such dignitaiics woie sot over such and such Bigmtancs 
of piety also weio appointed ovoi both these and all othoi sects 
Thus says king Pijadasi, doai to tho gods 

Those and vaiioiis othei classes weio appointed in charge of tho distiibution 
of chanty, both my own and that of tho queens And in my whole haicm they 
cm 17 out III manifold fashions such and such moasuics of satisfaction, both hero 
and in all quartcis Tho same has been done as icgaids tho distiibution of 
chanty on the pait of my sons and tho other pnnccs, ‘these shall bo appointed 
over tho distnbutions of chanty,’ with a view to oiisainplos of piety and foi 
confonmtyto piety Poi this is an cnsamplo of piety and confoimity to pioty, 
when in tho people compassion, libciality, tiutli, honesty, mildness, and goodness 
shall theieby bo increased 

Thus says king Piyadasi, dear to tho gods 

Whatsoovei good deeds have been done by mo, thereto the people have 
confonned, and those they copy And tlioioby they have giown and will giow 
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m obedience to mothers and fathers, in obedience to Tenemhle persons, in 
coufomity to the old, in right hehanonr tonards Brahmans and ascetics, the 
poor and ii retched, slaves and servants. 

Thus says king Fiyadosi, dear to the gods 

This growth m piety is a gronth in two respects, in the restraints of pietj and 
in considcratcncss. Now of these restraint by piety is a little thing, but con- 
Biderateness a greater The restraint of piety is this, that I hare had such and 
such creatures made exempt from slaughter, and there are other restraints of 
piety which have been ordained by me But by considerateness there has been 
to a greater degree a growth in pietr on the part of men, conducing to abstention 
from ill-usage to living creatures and to non-taking of life This was done to this 
end, that sons and grandsons may contmue therem as long as moon and sun 
endure, and that they may conform accordingly For by so confonmng this life 
and the future life are secured This Edict of Piety was inscnbed by me, when 
I had been six and twenty jears consecrated 

Thus says the dear to the gods 

Where there arc stone pillars or stone slabs, there this Edict of Piet} is to be 
inscribed, that it may bo permanent. 

The dynastic successors of Acoka are by the Br^man and 
Buddhist traditions diversely leported accoiding to the following 
scheme : 


Brahman Sources 


Buddhtst Sources 


(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, 
pp 27-30) 

1 Kunala or Suya^as, reigned 8 }cars. 

*2. Bandhupalita, son of Kunuln, reigned 

8 }cars 

*3 Indrap'ihta. 

H l>a 9 ona, son of 3, reigned 7 years. 

5 Da^aratha, son of 4, reigned S years. 

6 Samprati or Saugata, son of d, reigned 

9 years 

«7 9'di9uka, son of 6, reigned 13 years 

8 Beiadharman or Devavannan or Soma- 

qarman, son of 7, reigned 7 }ear8. 

9 9^tadhanrnn or Q^Tadharman, son of 8, 

reigned 8 jears. 

10 Bnhadratho, rcigucd 7 }cars. 


A. 

{Dwyavadana, xm ) 

1 Euiidla. 

2 Samprati, son of 1 

3 Bnhaspati, son of 2 

4 Ynshasena, son of 3 

5 Pushyadliarma, son of 4 

6 Fusbyamitra, son of 5 


B 

[Jtdjatarangmi, i, 108 f ) 
Jaloka in Kashmir, son of A 9 ok i. 


B 

(Taronatha, History of Buddhism, 
tians Schiefner, pp 48 f ) 

1 Kunula. 

2 VigatdQoka. 

3 Viraseiia. 


1 The names accompanied by an asterisk appear only in certain recensions of the 
Puranio list 
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These meagre and conflicting lists are evidently no material for 
history . but they supply certain indications which may hereafter 
be vended One of the Buddhist sources includes in the dynasty 
the name of Pushyamitra, really the founder of the succeeding lino 
of the Quhgas • he was commander-in-chief to Brihadratha and 
he availed himself of a grand review of the army to overthrow and 
slay his master^ Lest this error of the Buddhists should lead us 
wholly to prefer the Brahman accounts, lot us observe that the 
latter diflbi in numerous particulais, somo naming more kings than 
others, and all presenting diversities of spelling, moi cover, none 
of them justifies in detail the total of 137 years which they unani- 
mously ascribe to the whole Mauiya dynasty 

The existence of some of the kings named in the list is avouched 
by independent evidence. Dagaratha is known by three inscrip- 
tions bestowing on the Ajivika sect caves in the Nfigarjunl hills® : 
Samprati is mentioned in the Jain tradition as a convert of their 
patriaich Suhastin®. Jaloka is celebrated in the history of 
Kashmir, as a great propagator of Qaivism and for a time a 
persecutor of the Buddhists, fuither as having ftced the country 
from an invasion of Mlecchas, who would be Greeks, and a 
conqueror who extended his dominions as far as Kanyakubja or 
Kanauj. 

The extreme confusion reigning in the legends is probably, as 
was indicated long ago, to be explained by a division of the empire, 
perhaps beginning aftei Samprati^. The Buddhists will then give 
the Avestern line, as is indicated by the fact that Ylrasena is 
represented as ruling in Gandhara® and further by the fact that 
Sophagasenus, or Subhagasena, Avitli Avhom Antiochus the Great 
reneived an ancestral friendship in 20G B.0 ", is indicated by his 
name as a member of this line This series ivill then have 
been terminated by the Greek conquest of the Punjab under 
Euthydemus and his successors. At Pataliputra the second lino 
may have held out a little longer, until about the year 184 B 0., 
when it was overthroAvii by Pushyamitra, Avhose power may have 
centred about Ujjain, and Avho, as is indicated iii the diama of 
Kalidasa called the Mal<wi1cagnimitra, succeeded to the struggle 
with the Greeks. But descendants of A 9 oka Avoro as late as the 


^ Buna’s Harshaeliarita (trans Gowoll and Thomas), p 193. 

* Corpus Imcriptionum Indiearum, i, pp 103-4, 184^5 

* Soo Jacobi’s note m 8 B E , \xn, p 290 {KalpasHtra) 

* Lassen, Ind Alt ii, pp 288 iT. <* Taran.llba, op eit p CO 

" Polybius, XI, 84 , v sup Chapter xvn, p 442. 
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seventh century A.D, if ive may trust the statement of Hiuen 
Tsiang, still in possession of small dominions in eastern India for he 
relates that shortly before his visit Pumavarman, long of Magadha, 
a descendant of A5oka, had restored the Bodhi-tree, which had 
been destroyed by Qa9anlia, othermse named Narendragupta, of 
Kamasuvama, or BengaP. 

^ See the translations of Jnhen (i, pp 463-4), Beal (n, p 118), and Watters 
(n.p 115) 



CHAPTER XXI 


INDIAN NATIVE STATES AFTER THE PERIOD OF 
THE MAURYA EMPIRE 

The inscriptions of A^oka give us, for the first time in history, 
a coraprehensivo survey of India from tlie Hindu Kush to Ceylon ; 
but it M'ould be a mistake to assume that even A9oka, the most 
powerful of the Maiiryas, maintained full political contiol over an 
empire of so vast an extent. His edicts clearly show that there 
were certain Avell-defined gi'ades in the influence which he claimed 
to exeicisc in difierent regions. There Avere first of all ‘the king's 
dominions,' by Avhich avo must no doubt undei stand the provinces 
of the empire — the ccntial government of Pataliputra (the United 
Provinces and Bihar) and the viceroyalties of Taksha9ila (the 
Punjab), Avanti or Ujjayini (Western and Central India north of 
the Tapti), and Kalinga (Orissa and the Ganjam District of Madras). 
Over all kingdoms and peoples in these provinces the emperor was 
supreme He Avas the head of a great confederation of states 
Avhicli Avere united under him for impel ial purposes, but Avhich for 
all purposes of civil government and internal administration re- 
tained their independence. He Avas the link which bound together 
in association for peace or Avar poAveis Avhich Avere the natural 
rivals of one anothei. 

Beyond ‘the king’s dominions’ to the north-Avest and to the 
south lay ‘the border peoples,’ Avhom the emperor regarded as 
coming Avithin his sphere of influence. On the north-Avest, in the 
North-West Frontier Province and in the upper Kabul valley, 
these are called in the inscriptions Gandharas, Kambojas, and 
Yavanas (Yonas) , and on the south, beyond the limits of the 
provinces of Avanti and Kalinga, there were the Rashtrikas of the 
Maratha country, the Bhojas of Berar, the Petenikas of the Auran- 
gabad Distiict of Hyderabad, the Puliudas, whose precise habitat is 
uncertain, and the Andhras, who occupied the country betAveen 
the Godavari and the Kistna. 

A9oka’s relations with these frontier peoples are most clearly 
indicated in the Jaugada version of the Kalinga edicts. It was 
addressed by him to the ofiicers of state at Samapa, no doubt the 
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city on the site of which the rained fort of Jangnda in the Gargam 
District non stands 

If you ast, ‘With regard to the unsubdued borderers ivlnt is the King's com- 
mand to us?’ or ‘What truth is it that I desire the borderers to grasp?’— the 
answer is that the King desires that ‘ they should not he afraid of me, that they 
should trust me, and should receive from me happiness, not sorrow’ Moreover, 
they should grasp the truth that ‘the King will bear patiently with us, so far as 
it IS possible to bear with us,’ and that ‘for my sake they should follow the Law of 
Piety, and so gain both this world and the next’ And for this purpose I give you 
instractions (Kahnga Edict i, trans V A Smith, p 178) 

The emperor’s attitude towards these neighbours is one of 
general benevolence. They are not his subjects they arc ‘un- 
subdued’ , but in the interests of peace and good government he 
is concerned in their welfere and their good conduct. He is 
prepared to bear with them patiently ‘so far as it is possible’* 
that is to say, he trusts that pumtive expeditions or annexations 
may not be necessary 

Tlie region occupied by the southern ‘border peoples’ includes 
what is now known to ethnologists as the Central Belt and still 
contains the largest groups of primitive tribes to be found in India 
In the course of twenty-two centuries the policy of the govern- 
ment remams unchanged in regard to these representatives of the 
earliest inhabitants of the sub-continent They continue to govern 
themselves m accoi dance with their traditional tribal constitutions 
and are subject only to such control as may be deemed to be in- 
dispensable 

Tlie policy of the Government of India is to permit no sudden restnebons that 
may alter the accustomed mode of life of these tnbes, but rather to win confidence 
by kindness, and thus gradually to create self-supporting commumtics, acknow- 
ledgmg the state as arbitrator of those questions hitherto decided by might rather 
than by justice {Imp. Gaz nr, p 124) 

Beyond the zones of border peoples lay realms of whose com- 
plete independence there is no question- On the north-west 
A9oka’s sphere of influence ended at the frontiers of the Yavana 
long Antiochus, i e. the Seleucid monarch Antiochus II Tlieos , 
and on the south it probably did not extend much beyond the 
locality of his southernmost group of inscriptions atlsila,the modem 
Siddapura in the Cliitaldroog Distnct of N Mysore. The apex of 
the peninsula was occupied by the ancient Dravidian kingdoms of 
the Satiyaputas, the Cheras, the Cliolas, and the Pandjas TVith 
these independent nations A9oka’s relations were merely such as 
might be expected to exist between friendly powers 
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But, while the invaluable testimony of the edicts thus enables 
us to estimate the character and the extent of Maurya rule at its 
height, we have no such trustworthy guide for the period of its 
declined Its end, according to the Puranas, came about through 
a revolt which placed the (^ungas on the imperial throne. It seems 
certain, however, that the succeeded to a realm already 

greatly diminished The history of India at this time is still con- 
fined to the regions which were once known as ‘the Icing’s dominions’ 
and ‘the border peoples’ , but these are no longer under the imme- 
diate rule or under the indirect control of any one power. Political 
conditions in the 2nd and 1st centuries B.O. wore extremely com- 
plicated. The causes of this complication were twofold — ^internal 
strife and foreign invasions , and both of these were the natural 
and inevitable results of the downfall of imperial rule In Central 
India and in the land of the Ganges the supremacy of the later 
Mauryas and of their successors, the Qungas, was disputed by the 
Andhras of the Deccan and the Kalingas of Orissa ; and, now that 
the frontiers could no longer be hold securely against hostile 
pressure from without, toi rents of invasion burst into North- 
Western India through the channels which led from Bactria and 
from Eastern Iran 

The chief Idngdoms of Northern India lay along tlie routes 
which connected Pataliputra, the former capital of the empire, 
with the Kabul valley on the one hand and with the delta of the 
Indus on the other ; and these routes were continuations of others 
which passed through Iran to the West. Wlieii, at the height of their 
power, the Maurya and the Seleucid emjiires were conterminous, 
intercourse by land between India and the Western World was un- 
impeded. But already during the reign of Agoka revolts in the 
Seleucid empire had led to the establishment of hostile powers in 
Bactria and Parthia, which controlled the two great lines of com- 
munication. The extension of the Yavana power from Bactria 
through the Kabul valley to the Jumna in the first quarter of the 
second century B.O., and the invasion, a century later, of the ^ukas 
from Seistan into the country of the lower Indus (^akadvipa or Indo- 
Scythia), a position commanding the route through Central India, 
are described elsewhere^ The land-ways which united India with 
the West had thus become incicasingly difficult from the middle 
of the third century to the early part of the first century BC.; 
but by sea commerce was still inaintained Avitli Mesopotamia 


> Ohaptor xx, pp. 611 U. 
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(Babylon) and Egypt (Alexandria) through the Persian Golf and 
the Red Sea , and the ports on the west coast were connected 
with Pataliputra through TJjjajunl, the great emporium of the 
penod But the isolation of the sub-continent was now almost 
complete. The attempt to make India a gi'cat world power had 
failed , and its history now becomes a complex struggle within its 
own borders of elements both native and foreign, such as was to 
recur many centuries later on the downfall of the Mughal empire. 

No detailed account of this penod of turmoil can be mitten. 
All that we can attempt, with the aid of such fragments of historical 
evidence as have been preserved, is to disentangle the various 
elements involved in the struggle and to estimate their mutual 
relationa These may best be underetood if ive consider the means 
of communication then available 

Roads in the ordinary sense of the word did not exist , but 
there was a net-work of well-beaten routes throughout , and along 
these armies in war, like merchants and pilgrims in peace-tim(^ 
made their way from one city to another^ Through this system 
ran the two great arteiies which have been already mentioned. 
The chief stages on the more northern of these are descnbed in 
Chapter xxii, p 543, m connexion with the progress of theTavana 
invasions The course of the central route, which joined the 
northern route at Kau 9 amb!, was as follows . 

IVom ( 1 ) Hyderabad in Smd to Ujjain (Ujjayjnl) 600 miles. 

„ (2) Broach (BhpgnAiaccha) N E to Ujjam 200 „ 

„ UjjamE to Besnogar (Vidiga) 120 „ 

„ Besnagar H £. to Bharhut 185 „ 

„ Bfaarbut N E to Kosam (Eau^mbl) 80 „ 

„ Kosam £. to Benares (K 39 I) 100 „ 

„ Benares E to Patna (Patalipntra) 135 „ 

It IS in the monuments and coins of the kingdoms of Vidi^a, 
Bhaihut, and Kau 9 ambi that we find the most unmistakable tiaces 
of the their feudatories That the first ^nnga king 

reigned at Pataliputra is assumed in literature (p. 618) and may be 
infeiied from the description which the Puranas give of the ongiii 
of the dynasty. We are told that Pushyamitra, the commander- 
in-chief of Brihadratha, the last of the Mauryas, slew his master 
and reigned in his stead, and it was believed in the seventh 

* For the mihiaiy importance of this state of atfoiis -vrhich 'made the ordinary 
bnsmess of peace time a regular tminmg for campaignmg,’ and which ' ezplams the 
extraordinary promptitude with which the wars of the Indian army have been so 
frequently entered on,* see Chesney, Indian Polity, Chapter zm (quoted mlmj) Gaz m, 
pp 402-3} 
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century a.d that this military coup d’etat took place on the 
occasion of a review of the forces' If the chronology of the 
Puranas may be trusted, this event happened 137 years after the 
accession of Chandragupta, i.e c. 184 B c , and the reign of Pushya- 
mitra lasted for thirty-six years® Fortunately in this instance the 
statements of the Puianas may be checked to some extent by 
evidence supplied from other sources. The 9*ingas came into 
conflict with other powers who were eager to share in the spoil of 
the Maurya empire — ^Andhias, Yavanas, and ^akas — ^and what we 
know of the history of these peoples is in accordance with the view 
that Pushyamitra was actually reigning during the period thus 
attributed to him. 

The origin of the ^ungas is obscure Their name, which means 
‘flg-tree,' may perhaps be tribal. According to Panini (iv, 1, 117) 
they claimed to be descendants of Bharadvaja, the puiohUa of 
Divodasa, king of the Tritsus (p 82) , and, as Bharadvaja is asso- 
ciated with Vitahavya® from whom the Vitihotras (p. 31C) probably 
derived their name, the two peoples may have belonged to the 
same region, that is to say, to the countries which, under the 
Maurya empiie, were included in the viceroyalty of Ujjain It is 
with the kingdom of Vidi 9 a, which foims part of this legion, that 
the ^ungas are especially associated in literature and inscriptions 

The dynastic list of the ten (Jlmiga kings is as follows^ . 

1 Pushyamitra reigned 36 jeais 6 Fulindaka leigncd 3} cars 

2 Agnimitra reigned 8 „ 7 Glioslia reigned 3 „ 

3 Vasujyeslitlia (Sujyestlia) r 7 „ 8 Vajramitra leigncd 9 or 7 „ 

4. yasamitra(Sumitra)ieignedlO „ 9 Bhtiga(Bhagavata) reigned 32 „ 

5 Odiaka(AndIirakaetc)i 2 or 7 „ 10 Devabliuti reigned 10 „ 

When allowance is made for the uncertainty as to the length 
of the fifth and eighth reigns and for the fact that the computation 
is by whole years without regard to fractions, the total duration 
ascribed to the dynasty, viz. 112 j^ears, may well be correct ; and, 
if so, the rule of the ^ungas came to an end c. 72 B o. 

In Buddhist literature Pushyamitra figures as a great persecutor 
of the Buddhists, bent on acquiring fame as the annihilator of 
Buddha’s doctrine He meditated the destruction of the Kuk- 
kutarama, the great monastery which A 9 oka had built for 1000 
monks to the south-east of Patahputra , but, as he approached the 

^ Harshachartta (trans Cowell and Thomas), p 193 

2 The alternative statement of some versions, ‘ sixty yeais,’ is manifestly due to 
textual corruption 

s Vedtc Index, n, pp 97-8, 316-7. 

* Of Kalt Age, pp 30-3, 70 
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entrance, he was met M'ith the roar as of a mighty lion and hastily 
withdrew in fear to the city. He then went to Qakala (Sialkot) in 
the E. Punjab and attempted to exterminate the Buddhist com- 
munity there, offering a reward of 100 dlnaras for the head of 
every monk. The end of this pei’secutor of the faith Avas brought 
about by superhuman iuterpositionk 

Underlying such legends Ave may no doubt recognise certain 
historical facts. Pushyamitra Avas regarded as a champion of the 
Brahman reaction which set in after the triumph of Buddhism 
during AQoka’s reign. He Avas remembered as a king of Magadha 
and as suzerain over dominions in the Punjab AA'hich had OAvned 
the sway of his Maurya predecessors. The subsequent fate of his 
chief capital, Pataliputra, is obscure; but Qakala was soon — Avithin 
his OAvn lifetime as it Avould seem — to be wrested from the Quiigas 
by the Yavanas and to become the capital of king Menander (p. 549). 

Some of the events of Pushyamitra’s reign are also reflected in 
the earliest of Kalidasa’s dramas, the McdaviMgnimitra, the plot 
of Avhich turns on the love of Agnimitra, king of Vidiga and the 
viceroy of his father Pushyamitra, for Malavika, a princess of 
Vidarbha (Borar) living at his court in- disguise. The play was 
produced before another viceregal court at Ujjain on the occasion 
of the Spring Festival in some year c. 400 A.D. during the reign of 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya. Like nearly all Sanskrit dramas, 
it is little more than a story of intrigue. Its main interest is any-* 
thing but historical ; but some of its characters represent real 
personages, and certain references to the history of the adjacent 
kingdom of Vidiga are appropriately introduced in the last Act 
It would be unreasonable to suppose that these had no foundation 
in fact. 

The first of these references is to a Avar betAveen Vidiga and 
Vidarbha in which the former was victorious. As a result Vidarbha 
was divided into two provinces separated by the river Varada, the 
modern Wardha, which is now the boundary between Berar and 
the Central Provinces. It seems clear from Avhat is knoAvn of the 
general history of this period that any such incursion of the ^uhgas 
into this region must inevitably have brought them into collision 
with the Andhras, Avhose power had at this time extended across 
the Deccan from the easteim coast (p. 530). It has been assumed 
therefore with much probability that Yajnasena, the prince of 
Vidarbha in the play, must have been either an Andhra or a 
feudatory of the Andhras®. 

1 DivydvadSna, pp. 433-4. * See Chapter xsiv, p. 600. 
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The other incidental reference in ihQMdlavihu/jnimitra coniirms 
the account of a Greek invasion of the Midland Country given by 
the YugaPuranaandsupported by statements which appear as giam- 
matical illustrations in Patafijali’s commentary on Panini (p. 644). 
The Yavana successors of Alexander the Great in the Punjab had 
evidently forced their way tlirough the Dellii passage and attacked 
the very centre of the (^unga dominions. In the play a messenger 
comes to Agnimitra with a letter fiom Pusliyamitra announcing 
his intention to perform the hoise-8acrifice,tlie traditional Kshatriya 
rite whereby a king asserted his title to exercise suzerainty over 
his neighbours. The horse, as was the custom, had been set free 
to roam whithersoever he would for a year as a challenge to all 
opponents ; and he was guarded by Pushyamitra's grandson, Vasu- 
mitra, the son of Agnimitra, attended by a hundred princes The 
challenge was accepted by a body of Yavana cavalry, who tiled to 
capture the horse as he wandered along tlic right bank of the river 
Sindhu ; and a conflict ensued in which the Yavanas were defeated 
by the ^ungas. Pushyamitra’s claim was thus maintained ; and 
ho proposed to colcbiate this triumph by the performance of the 
sacrifice which Agnimitra, as one ol the monarchs of his realm, was 
invited to attend An allusion to this sacrifice may perliaps bo 
preserved in another grammatical example used by Patanjali*; 
and, as wo have seen (p. 302), it is probably to the solemn recitation 
of the suzerain’s lineage on such occasions that we owe the dynastic 
lists preserved in the Puranas. 

Unfortunately wo cannot be certain as to the i iver on ivhose 
bailies the encounter between the Yavanas and the Q'miga'S took 
place, but the choice seems to lie between the Kali Sindhu, a 
tributary of the Charmanvati (Chambal) flowing within a hundred 
miles of Madhyainika (near CJiitor), which was besieged by the 
Yavanas (p. 644), and the Sindhu, a tributary of tlic Jumna which 
would naturally be jiasscd by invading forces on the route between 
Mathura (Muttra) and Prayaga (Allahabad). 

Of Agnimitra nothing is known beyond such information as 
may bo gleaned I’rom the Malavilcdgmniii/ra and the Puranas. 
Tlio combined evidence of these two sources may bo interpreted to 
mean that, after ruling at Vidi 9 a as his father’s viceroy, he was his 
successor as suzerain for a period of eight years. Whether the 
Agnimitra, whoso coins are found in K Pafichala and who was 
therefore presumably king of Ahicchatra, can bo identified with 
the king of that name is uncertain (p 626 , PI. V, 3). 

^ Bhandarluir, Ind Ant,, 1872, p. 800. 
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The fate of the fourth king in the hst, Vasumitra or Sumitra, 
who as a youthful prmce guarded the sacrificial horse and defeated 
theYavanas, is told in theHarshachanta ‘Sumitra, son of Agnimitra, 
being over fond of the drama, was attacked by hlitradeva in the 
midst of actors, and with a scimitar shorn, like a lotus stalk, of his 
head’^ Who Mitradeva was we can only conjecture , but it seems 
not improbable that he may have been tlie king’s ministei and a 
Kanva Brahman of the same family as Vasudeva, who is said 
to have brought about the fall of the dynasty through the 
assassination of the last king Devabhuti. It may be that we 
have heie an indication of the growth of that influence, which 
so often in Indian history has transferred the real power in the 
state from the prince to the minister, from the Kshatnya to the 
Brahman 

The next name in the list appears in many disguises in the MSS. 
as Odruka, Andhraka, Bhadraka, etc Mr Jayaswal has given good 
reasons for supposing that the onginal form from which all these 
varieties are derived was OdraJca, and he has shown further that 
this name is most probably to be restored in the Pabhosa inscr. 
no 904, which should therefore be regarded as dated ‘in the tenth 
year of Odraka.’ If these acute and plausible suggestions may be 
accepted, we must conclude that the region of Pabhosa — ^the ancient 
kingdom of Kau 9 ambi, as seems most likely (p 624) — ^was included 
at this period in the sovereignty of the ^^ngas, but at the same 
time we must recognise that an error has crept into the text of the 
Puranas, which, as they stand, assign either two or seven years to 
this king®. 

Theie appears to be no reason for doubting that the last king 
but one, the Bhaga or Bhagavata of thuPuranas, is theBhagabhadra, 
in the fourteenth year of whose reign the Besnagar column was 
erected by Hehodorus, son of Dion, the Yavana ambassador who 
had come to the com t of Yidi^a from Antialcidas, king of Takshagila 
(p 658) This identification enables us to bnng the histories of the 
Qungas and the Yavanas into relation with each other, and to 
determine, naturally within limits of possible error, a fixed point in 
their chronology. If the duration of reigns as given in the Puranas, 
confused though it is by textual corruptions, be appioximately 
correct,. the fourteenth year of king Bhagabhadra (within a few 
years of 90 BO, whether eailier or later) may ivell have fallen 

* Trans Cowell and Thomas, p 192. 

2 Cf Jayaswal, Jour of the Bihar and Omta Besearch Soe , Dec 1917, pp 473-5, 
with Fuhrer, Ej> Ind n, pp 240-3, and Pargiter, Kah Age, p 31 
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within the icign of Antialcidas, if, as seems not unlikely, he was 
the siiocessor oi Ilcliocles and came to the throne c. 120 B.o.^ 

The name of this ^unga king appeals as Bhagavata on a fragment 
of another column which was found at Bhilsa, but which is supposed 
to have been taken there from Besnagar. The inscription was 
engraved when the king was reigning in his twelfth year®. Another 
king of the same name is known from the Pabhosa inscr. no. 906 ; 
but the two cannot be identified as their metroiiymics aredifierent' 
the king at Pabhosa is the son of TevanI, Avhilo the king at Vidi 9 a 
is the son of Ka 9 T, i e. a jirincess from Benares. 

With the assassination of the dissolute Devabhuti the line of 
the ^uwgas comes to a close. Of the deed the Ilarshacharita gives 
a fuller account than the Puranas ‘In a frenzy of passion the 
over-libidinous was at the instance of his minister Vasudeva 

reft of his life by a daughter of Devabliuti’s slave woman disguised 
as his queen’ (Trans. Cowell and Thomas, p. 193). This minister 
was a Kanva Brahman ; and the Puranas, in their present form, 
make him the founder of a line of Kanva kings, who were themselves 
succeeded by the Andhras. But, as we have seen (pp. 317-8), this 
is history distorted The Puranas have been edited, and, in the 
process, much of their value as records has been destroyed. Certain 
incidental statements, however, have escaped the editor ; and these 
seem to show that the Kanvas and the ^ungas were contemporary. 
The Kanvas, who arc expressly called ‘ministers of the ^ungas,' 
are, in some versions, said to have become kings ‘among the 
^uiigas’®, and, as has been observed already, the Andhras are 
credited with sweeping away not only the Kanvas, but also ‘ what 
was left of the ^ungas’ power’ {ibid) With regard to the 
Andhras, the more certain evidence of inscriptions assigns them to 
a period which is in flagrant contradiction to the position which 
they occupy in the Puranas (p 630) 

We may conclude, then, that the ^ungas were a military power, 
and that they became puppets in the hands of their Brahman 
counsellors They ruled originally as feudatories of the Mauryas 
at Vidi 9 a, the modern Besnagar, on the Vetravati (Betwa), near 
Bhilsa and about 120 miles east of Ujjain In the letter, which is 
read in the last Act of the Mdlavilcagniniitra, both Pushyamitra 

' See Oliaptors xvii, p 461 and xxii, p 659 

* E D Bhandarkar, Arch Sur of Ind , Annual Report, 1913-4, p 190 , Eamn* 
pinsad Chanda, J It A S , 1919, p 390 , Memoirs of thcAich. Sur of Ind , 1920 (no 6), 
p 152 

® Kali Age, i)p 34, 71. 
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and Agnimitra are ‘ of Vidi 5 a ' , and Vidiga remained their western 
capital after no small portion of the Maurya empire had fallen into 
their hands, and many, perhaps most, of the kings of Northern and 
Central India had become their feudatories. 

The importance of Vidiga, the chief dty of Akara or Da 9 ama 
(E. Malwa), Mras due to its central position on the lines of commu- 
nication between the seaports of the western coast and Pataliputra, 
and between Piatishthana (Paithan), the western capital of the 
Andhras on the S W., and ^ravasti (Set Mahet) on the N E. The 
ancient monuments in ite neighbourhood aie among the most 
remarkable and extensive to be found in India. At various villages 
within a radius of about twelve miles of the present town of Bhilsa 
there are groups of Buddhist stupas, numbering some sixty in all, 
which are known collectively as the Bhilsa Topes, and of which 
the most celebrated are those of Sanchi. The inscriptions as well 
as the style of the architecture and sculpture of these monuments 
show that they belong to the three successive periods of Maurya, 
^unga, and Andhra supremacy But the importance of this region 
may be traced back to a still earlier date ; for at the ancient site 
of Eran, about forty miles N.E of Bhilsa, are found the finest 
specimens of the early punch-marked coinage, and here too was 
discovered the earliest known example of an Indian inscribed coin, 
which records the name of a king Dharmapala (PL V, 1) Its 
Brahmi legend luns, like Kharoshthi, from right to left, and was 
supposed by Buhler to repiesent an earlier stage in the history of 
this alphabet than that which appears in the edicts of A 9 okaL 

Some of the feudatories of the ^ungas are Imown from their 
inscriptions and coins The only ancient monuments, on which the 
tribal name of the imperial dynasty has yet been found, came from 
the Buddhist stupa at Bharhut, in the Nagod State of Central 
India, about 186 miles N E. of Vidi^a®. Here two gateways were 
dated ‘in the sovereignty of the ^u^gas’ One of these (inscr. 
no. 687) was erected by Dhanabhtiti ‘Vacchiputa,’ le ‘son of a 
princess of Vatsa (Kau 9 ambi),’ and the other (inscr no 688) by 
some member of the same family. The name Dhanabhuti occurs 
also in an inscription at Mathura (no 125) and may be restored 
with certamty in the record of a donation made by his queen, 
Nagarakluta, at Bharhut (no 882). From these sources combined 
we may reconstruct the femily tree of this king from his grandfather, 
king Visadeva, to his son, pnnce Vadhapala , and we may conclude 
that this family ruled at Bharhut, and that it was connected m some 

» Indtsche Palaeographxe, p 8 * Chapter xxvi, p 624 
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way with the royal iamily at Mathura, more than 260 miles to the 
N.W. As none of the four names is found in the list of 
given by the Puranas, it is most probable that the kings of this 
line were feudatories, though they may have been related to the 
imperial house by family tics. 

Acting on Mr Jayaswal’s illuminating suggestion (p. 621), we 
may perhaps venture to trace the feudatory kings of this dynasty 
to Kau^ambl, 80 miles N.E of Bhailmt, and to Ahicchatra, 260 
miles N.W. of Kau 9 ambT. The question of the site of Kau^ambl 
has been much debated, chiefly because of the impossibility of 
reconciling Cunningham’s identification (Kosam on the Jumna in 
the Allahabad District of the United Pi evinces) with the descrip- 
tions of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims. But in all this controversy it 
seems to have been forgotten that such descriptions may either 
have been incorrect originally or may have been misinterpreted 
subsequently. The tangible facts seem undoubtedly to support the 
identification of Kosam with Kau 9 ambl. It must have been a city 
of great military strength. ‘The remains at Kosam include those 
of a vast fortress with eai them ramparts and bastions, four miles in 
circuit, with an average height of 30 to 36 feet above the general 
level of the countiy’ {Imp. Ga%. xv, p. 407). It was also an im- 
portant commercial centre, as is indicated by the extraordinary 
variety of the coins found there ; and at a later date the name of 
the place was unquestionably Kau 9 ainbT, as is proved by at least 
two inscriptions which have been actually discovered on the 8ite\ 
At a distance of two or three miles to the north-west of Kosam 
stands the sacred hill of Pabhosa (Prabhasa), the solitary rock in 
this region of the doab between the Jumna and the Ganges ; and 
on its scarp, in a position wellnigh inaccessible, there is a hermit's 
cave ‘ cut into the vertical face of a precipice 60 feet {J.A.8.B. 

LVI, p 31). In the seventh century a.d. it was believed to be the 
abode of a venomous dragon which was subdued by the Buddha, 
who left his shadow in the cave. Hiuen Tsiang, who tells the story, 
adds that the shadow was no longer visible in his day; but the most 
recent editor of the inscriptions, which are engraved inside and 
outside the cave, informs us that the country folk still believe 
in the dragon®. One of these inscriptions (no. 904) records — ^if 
Mr Jayaswal’s reading is correct — ^that the cave was excavated in 
the tenth year of the reign of Odraka, the fifth of the Q'unga Icings 
The donor was Ashadhasena, the maternal uncle of Bahasatimitia, 

^ JJl A. 8, 1898, p C04 , Ep Ind. n, p 244 

^ Walters, On Yuan Ohwang, x, p. 871 , I'bhror, Ep. Ind n, p 241 
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who was presumably the feudatory king then ruhug at Kaugambi 
and whose coins (PL V, 2) are found at Kosam Bahasatimitra was 
thus, it seems, contemporary with Odraka, whose reign, according 
to the Puranas, began 61 years after the accession of the first Qunga 
king, ie. c. 123 B.O. , and this date is in agreement with the period to 
which numismatists have, from entirely different considerations, 
assigned the coins of Bahasatimitra The coinage of the kings of 
Kaugambi seems to begin in the third century B.G. and to extend 
over a period of about three hundred years^ 

The donor of the cave at Pabhosa traces his descent from the 
kmgs of Ahicchatra, the northern capital of the Pauchalas m the 
Bareilly Distnct , and the inscriptions give the genealogy of his 
family for five generations beginning inth his great-grandfather, 
Qonakayana, and ending with his nepheiv, Bahasatimitra. The line 
is carried two stages farthei by the Mora inscnption which describes 
the daughter of Bahasatimitra (Bnhasvatimitra) as the wife of the 
king (of Mathuin) and ‘the mother of hving sons’ A S 1912, 
p 120) In the patronymic, ^ouakayana, ‘the scion of the house 
of ^onaka,’ we may perhaps see an allusion to the glones of Pan- 
chala in the heroic age, when, as is recounted m one of the ancient 
verses preserved by the ^atapatha Brahmana, king Qona Satrasaha 
celebrated his triumphs by the performance of the horse-sacrifice^ 
No detailed list of the earlier historical kings of Panchala occurs 
in the Puranas, but coins found in the neighbourhood of Ahi- 
cchatra — ^now a vast mound thiee and a half miles m circumference 
on the north of the village of Ramnagar— have preserved the names 
of about a dozen of their successois m the Qunga period®. Among 
the kings thus known there appears an Agnumtra (PI V, 3), who 
has often been supposed to be identical with the second Qunga 
king There seems to be no evidence at present either to prove 
or to disprove the suggestion The identity of name may well be 
accidental, or, peihaps more probably, it may indicate that the 
royal families of Vidiga and Ahicchatra were related. The name 
of another Mng of Ahicchatra, Indramitra, has been recognised ui 
an inscription at Buddh Gaya (p 626, PI Y, 4) 

We may infer from the inscriptions at Pabhosa that, in the second 
century B.O, Panchala (Ahicchati’a) and Vatsa (Kaugambi) were 
governed by branches of the same royal family, and that both 

1 Cnnningliaiii, Coins of Ancient India, p 73, PI V, 7-18 , Eapson, Indian Coins, 
pp 12, 13 

^ Vedie Index, n, p 395 

* CumunghaTn, Coins of Ancient India, ji 79, PI VII, Bapson, Indian Coins, p 13 
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kingdoms acknowledged the suzerainty of the Qnngas. The history 
of Kau 9 ambi may be traced back to the time when the Purus 
(Kurus) removed thither after their capital, Hastinapura, had been 
destroyed by an inundation of the Ganges^ We now find this city 
under the rule of a house in which Kurus and Pafichalas had no 
doubt long been merged 

Mathura (Muttia) on the upper Jumna, about 270 miles in a 
straight line K W. of Kau 9 ambi, may perhaps have been another of 
the feudatory kingdoms. This sacred city, the Mohovpa ^ rav ®ewp 
of Ptolemy (vii, 1, 50), was a stronghold both of tlie worship of 
Krishna and of Jainism , and it was the capital of the ^ui^senas, 
one of the leading peoples of the Midland Countiy. Its earlier 
ruleis find a place in the Puranas, but only in the general summary 
of those dynasties which wei e contemporary M'lth the Purus (p. 316) , 
and coins have preserved the names of at least twelve later kings 
who reigned during the ^unga period 2 . One of these, Balabhuti, 
IS associated by the style and type of his coinage with Bahasatimitra 
of Kau 9 ambi, whose daughter was married to a king of Mathura 
(p. 625) The two kings weie almost ccitainly ruling at about the 
same time , and it seems reasonable to assume, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, that they were both feudatoiies of 
the 9ungas Another lang of Mathura, Brahmamitra (PI. V, 6) 
was probably contemporary with king ludramitia of Ahicchatra 
(PI. V, 4) , for both names are found in the dedicatory inscriptions 
of queens on pillars of the railing at Buddh Gaya, M'hich is assigned 
by archaeologists to the earlier part of the first century b 0 (p 626) 

Inscriptions show that in the second half of the first century b 0 . 
the region of Mathura had passed from native Indian to foreign 
(Qaka) rule® , and their evidence is confiimed and amplified by that 
of the coins The characteristic type of the kings of Mathuia is a 
standing figure, which has been supposed to represent the god 
Krishna (PI V, 6 , Gomitra), and this type is continued by their 
conquerors and successors, the satraps of the ^aka King of Kings. 
Banjubula (Rajuvula) and his son ^odasa (PI V, 9, 10) are known 
also from inscriptions , and the date on the Amoluni votive tablet, 
if it has been rightly interpreted, shows that the latter was ruling 
as great satrap in 17-6 B.O. (pp 575-6). ^o^^asa was preceded by 
his father, Banjubula, who ruled first as satrap and afterwards as 


' Chapter xm, p 808 

® Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, pp 85-90, PI VIII , Bapson, Indian Coins, 
p 1Z,JRAS , 1900, pp 109-11 
3 See Chapter xxm, pp 575-6 
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great satiap , and Eafijubula appears to have been the successor 
of satraps who are Icnown only from their coins — ^Hagamasha (PI V, 
7), and Bngana ruling conjointly with Hagamasha (PI V, 8) These 
numismatic indications all tend to support the conclusion that by 
about the middle of the first centuiy b c. the ^aha dominion was 
fully established in that region of the Jumna nver which lies beyond 
the south-eastern limits of the Punjab 

By c 72 B.C , according to the chronology of the Puranas, the 
dynasty of the Quiigas had come to an end. In the present state 
of Indian archaeology it seems impossible to trace the extension 
of the rule of those kings of Vidiga who reigned after Pushyamitra 
beyond the region in which the Jumna and the Ganges meet, i e. the 
ancient kingdom ofithe Vatsaa (KaugambT) and the piesent district 
of Allahabad The investigation of ancient sites may no doubt 
some day throw hght on the contemporary history of the conntiies 
which lay to the north and east of Kau§ambi — ^Kosala (Oudh), 
Videha (N. Bihar), Ka§i (Benares), Magadha (S. Bihar), and Anga 
(Monghyr and Bhagalpur), but the available evidence is not suf- 
ficient to enable us to determine whether the kingdoms in these 
countries were still united under one sovereignty, as in the time of 
A^oka, or whether they had become independent Kosala is repre- 
sented by coins of this period which are found on the site of Ayodhya , 
but from these little information can be gleaned at present. They 
represent a line of about ten king^, of whom nothing is known but 
their names (PI V, 11, Aryamitra, 12, Muladeva)^ A king of 
Magadlia and a king of Bajagnha are also mentioned in the in- 
scription of Kharavela , but whether the formei was still a powerful 
suzeiain at this time, and whether the latter was anything more 
than a local pnnee ruling over the old capital of Magadha must 
remam doubtful until more definite evidence can be discovered 
(p. 537). The history of the famous kingdom of Magadha, once the 
centre of the empire, becomes utterly obscure. That for some time 
Pushyamitra continued to occupy the impenal throne which he had 
seized is a natural inference from those passages of the literature 
in which he is mentioned in connexion with Pataliputra; but that 
he was able to hold it to the end, and to hand it doivn to his suc- 
cessors is at present not capable of proof No ceitain traces of the 
later Qungas or of their feudatones have yet been found in the 
region of Magadha 


> OnnnmghEun, Cotn* qf Ancient India, p 90, FI IX, Bapson, Indian Cotnt, p 11, 
J.H,A S,, 1003, p 287 
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But in addition to the powers which dominated the kingdoms on 
the gieat highways of communication, there were in less accessible 
legions numerous independent states; and of some of these the 
coins of this peiiod have preserved a record. These communities 
were militaiy clans or groups of clans, and they were governed 
sometimes by kings, but more often by tribal oligarchies. They 
weie Kshatriyas, and by this name, the common designation of 
them all, they are known to the historians of Alexander the Great 
in two distiicts — in the north of the Punjab to the east of the Ravi 
(p 371), and in the south-west where the Indus and the Sutlej meet 
(Xathri, p. 376) They were the ancestoi s of the Rajputs who played 
a most important part in the histoiy of Northern India at a latei 
date, and their coins aie found tliioughout the regions to winch 
modern ethnologists trace the origin of the Rajputs . 

The cradle of the Rajput is the tract named aftci him (llajputuna), not, how- 
ovei, as it IS limited in the iirescnt day, hut evteiiding fiom the Jamna to the 
Narbada and Satlaj, including, theiefoie, the whole of MrihiT, Rundelkhand, and 
parts of Agia and the Faiijab Fiom the noi thei n pai ts of this tract thoio seems 
to have been an eaily movement of conquest up the wcstein iiveis of the P.anjab, 
as fai as the Himrdaja and Kashiuii, whoieby was laid the foundation of the pre- 
dominance of the tubes still in possession (Baines, Ethnogt aphy^ P 20 ) 

Examples of such early Rajput states are the Yaudheya con- 
federation in ‘the southern portion of the Punjab and the noi them 
paits of Rajputana’ (J B.A.8, 1897, p 887), and the Arjunayanas 
in the Bhartpur and Alwar States of Rajputana {ibid p. 886). Both 
the Yaudheyas, ‘ Warnois,’ and the Ai’junayanas, ‘Descendants of 
Arjuna,’ are mentioned by Panini in the fourth century B.O., both 
issued coins as early as the fiist century B.O.; and both appear 
among the peoples on the frontiers of the Gupta empire in the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudragupta c 380 a.d. Other states 
struck coins with the bare legend ‘Of the Rajanya (Kshatriya) 
Country.’ It is impossible at piesent to determine with much pre- 
cision the localities in which these coins were issued , but similarity 
of type suggests that one variety may belong to the same region as 
the coins of the Arjunayanas and the kings of Mathura (PI. V, 13)\ 

The mountainous fiinge of country on the north of the Punjab 
and the United Provinces was also occupied at this period by inde- 
pendent native Indian states , and the names of some of them have 
similarly been preserved by the coins, which were no doubt the 
result of commerce between these peoples of the lulls and the low- 
landers. In the Gurdaspur District of the Punjab there lived the 

^ Bapson, Indian Coins, pp 11-13, and Pll m, 20 and IV, 1 
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Udumbaras, ■wbo claimed to be descended from Vi 9 Tamitra, the 
risbi of the third book of the Rigveda^ His figure appears on the 
corns of their king, Dharaghosha, whose reign must probably be 
assigned to the latter half of the first century B C , since his coinage 
is evidently imitated from that of the Qaka king Azdises (PI V, 
14, Dharaghosha , 15, Azilises). Of a somewhat later date, perhaps 
of the first or second century A.D , are the coins of the Kulutas, the 
eastern neighbours of the Udumbaras, in the Kulu valley of the 
Kangra District , and to the same period as the coins of the Udum- 
baras belong the earher issues of the Kunmdas who inhabited the 
country of the Sutlej in the Simla Hill States (PL V, 16, Amogha- 
bhuti) These three peoples, the Udumbaras, the Kulutas, and the 
Kunindas, lived on the border between the regions in which the 
two ancient alphabets, Biahmi and Kharoshtlii, prevailed they 
accordingly used both of them in their coin-legends To a branch 
of the Kunindas (or Kulmdas, as they are called in the Puranas), 
whose territones ‘extended further east along the southern slopes 
of the Himalayas as far as Nepal’ (Pargiter, IfarL Put. p 316), 
are probably also to be attributed the coins of two kings which 
have been found in the Almora District (PI V, 17, Qivadatta)® 

The ‘ unsubdued ’ peoples on the southern borders of the Maurya 
dominions were, dunng the Qunga period, united under the suze- 
rainty of the most powerful among them, the Andhras, whose home 
was in the coastal region of the Madras Presidency between the 
nvers Godavari and Kistna® The dynasty, which is known by its 
tnbal name in the Puranas and by its fiimily name or title, Qata- 
vahana, in inscriptions, is traced back to king Simuka, who was 
succeeded by his younger brother, Krishna At some date in the 
reign of Simuka or Kiishna the Andhra conquests had extended 
up the valley of the river Godavari for its whole length, a distance 
of some nine hundred miles, to the table-land of the Nasik District 
This is proved by the inscription (no 1144) in one of the Nasik caves 
which was excavated when Krishna was king Already the ^atava- 
hanas had justified their claim to the title, * Lords of the Deccan 
(Dakshinapatha),’ which they bear m their later inscriptions. The 
third of the line and the best known of the earher kings was 

^ Cf Pargiter, Math Fur p 355 For the connexion between YifvSnutra and 
the country of the Beas, see Yedtc Index, n, p 310 

* For the corns of Euluta, see Bergny, J R A.S , 1900, p 415, for other coins 
mentioned m this paragraph see the references in Bapson, Indian Coins, pp 10-12 

* See Chapter xnr, pp 598-9 The inscnphons from Bhattiproln near the mouth 
of the Eistna m the Guntfir District (c 200 no) mention a Mng Ehubiraka or Eubiraka 
(Euvera) who IS otherwise unknown, see Buhler, JSp Ind n, pp 323 fC 
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called 9a^akarni, a name which, to the perplexity of modern 
students ot Indian history, was borne by several of his successors 
on the throne. 

The exact date of the establishment of the Andlira suzerainty 
cannot be determined from the discrepant accounts given by 
difiFeient Puranas of the kings and the duration of their reigns, 
but it is clear that the most complete of the extant lists can only 
be interpreted as indicating that the founder, Simuka, began to 
reign before 200 b c ^ To this extent the evidence of the Puranas 
confirms the opinion of Buhler, who from epigraphical considera- 
tions assigned the Nasik inscription of the second king, Krishna, to 
‘the times of the last Mauiyas or the eailiest Qungas, in the 
beginning of the second century b c It is therefore possible that 
Krishna’s immediate successor, the third Andhra king, Qatakanii, 
may have been contemiiorary with the first Qunga king, Pushya- 
mitra(c 184-148 bc.) As we shall see (p 535) this same Q^takarni 
was probably also contempoiary with Kharavela, king of Kalinga. 

For the history of this period the cave-inscriptions of Nanaghat 
(nos 1112-20) are of the highest impoitance. They prove by their 
situation that the Andhras now held the Kana pass, which leads . 
from Juiinar in the Deccan to the Konkan, the coastal region of 
Western India. Most of them desciibe statues of members of the 
royal family — Simuka, the founder of the bne, ^atakarni himself 
and his queen Kaganika, a Maharathi, and three princes But most 
valuable of all is the inscription, unfortunately fragmentary, of the 
queen (no 1112) She was the daughter of a Maharathi, i e. a king 
of the Eashtrikas ; and we must conclude therefore that the incor- 
poration of the Maratha country in the Andhra empire had been 
ratified by a matrimonial alliance between the two royal houses. 
The inscription records the perfoimance of certain great sacnfices 
and the fees paid to the ofiiciating priests — ^fees which testify 
eloquently to the wealth of the realm and to the power of the 
Brahman hierarchy at this date — ^tens of thousands of cows, 
thousands of horses, numbers of elephants, whole villages, and huge 
sums of money (tens of thousands of ha/rsliapanas) Twice, it 
appears, had Qatakarni proclaimed his suzerainty by the perform- 

^ The accession of the twenty-third king, Gantamipntra Qdtakami, must be dated 
106 A n or a few years later , see Bapson, B M Cat , Coins of the Andhra Dynasty 
<&c , p sxx If a calculation be made from this fixed point, the maximum readings 
of the Puranas would indicate o 244 b o , and the mmimum readings c 202 b o , 
as the date of Simuka’s accession, cf Kali Age, pp 38-42, 71, with B M Oat., 
pp Ixvi, Ixvii 

® Aieh. Sui West, Ind iv, p 08 
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ance of the horse-sacrifice , and, on one of these occasions at least, 
the victory thus celebrated must have been at the expense of the 
^ngas, if Tre are right in supposing that the appearance of the 
Andhras of Southern India m the dynastic lists of the Puranas 
indicates that, at some peiiod, they held the position of suzerains 
in Northern India (p. 318) That the Andhras did actually come 
into confiict vrith the during the reign of Pushyamitra 

appears probable fiom the MalcrnlMgmmtVra (p 519) On this 
occasion the ^ungas were victorious, but this was no doubt merely 
an episode in the struggle m which the Andhras were finally tri- 
umphant The progress of this intruding power from its western 
stronghold, Pratishttena,first to Ujjayini and subsequently to Vidi 9 a 
seems to be indicated by the evidence of coins and inscriptions. 

Pratishthana, the modern Paithan on the north bank of the 
Godavari in the Aurangabad District of Hyderabad, is famous in 
hterature as the capital of king ^^takarm (Qatavahana or Sah- 
vahana) and his son ^akti-kumara, and there can be little donbt 
that these are to be identified with the king ^atakarm and the 
prmce ^akti-gri of the Nanaghat inscriptions The Andhras in 
this region were separated by the rivers T§Lpti and Narbada from 
the kingdoms of XJjjayini and Vidi^a, which lay along the central 
route from the coast to Pataliputra, and the Imes of communica- 
tion between Pratishthana and these kmgdoms passed through the 
city of Mahishmata (Mandhata on the Narbada m the Nimar Dis- 
trict of the Centi'al Provinces) Numismatic testimony, if it has 
been nghtly intei preted, shows that at this period the Andhras had 
traversed the intervening territories and conquered the kingdom 
of Djjayini, Their earliest known corns bear the name of a king 
Sata, who is probably to be identified with ^atakarm; and they 
are of what numismatists call the ‘hJalwa fabric’ and of that par- 
ticular variety which is characteristic of the coins of W. MalwS 
(Avanti), the capital of which was Djjayini^ If we may suppose, 
then, that Qatakarni was the actual conqueror, his performance of 
the horse-sacnfice is evidently explained , for Ujjayini was one of 
the most famous of all the cities of India, and its conquest may 
well have entitled the Andhra kings to a place m the imperial 
records preserved by the Puranas It was, and still is, one of the 
seven holy places of EBnduism® Such fragments of its ancient 

1 Bapson, B M Cat , Gmns of the Andhra Dynasty dc , p xcu 

3 The Beven are recorded m &e couplet 

Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya, KSfi, Kaiitr, Avanttka, 
pun Dvaravati caiva, sayCatta mokfaddytkah 
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history as may be recovered from the past are given elsewhere^; 
and the indigenous coins which can be attributed to this period 
add little to our knowledge. The only inscribed specimen yet 
discovered bears the name of the city in its Prakrit form, XJjmi 
(PI. V, 18). Other coins have a type which has been supposed 
to represent the god (PI. V. 19), whose temple stood in the 
Mfi ha kala. forest to the noith of the city. It was destroyed by the 
Muhammadans in the thirteenth century A.D., and the present 
temple was built on its site. 

It appears most likely, then, that Ujjayim was ivrested from 
the firat ^unga king, Pushyamitra, by Qatakarni. Of its history for 
many years to come we have no information. We can only infer 
fr'om the conditions of the time that its politics cannot have been 
dissevered from those of the neighbouring kingdom of Vidi§a; and 
early in the first century, c. 90 B.0 , we find evidence of the 
existence of diplomatic relations between Vidiga, which was still 
under the rule of the ^ungas, and the Yavana house of Eucratides 
at Takshagila in the north-west of the Punjab (p 521). There 
were therefore at this period three powers which were politically 
important from the point of view of Ujjayini — ^the Yavanas in the 
north, the Qungas on the east, and the Andhras of Pratishthana in 
the south ; and it is probable, in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary, that Ujjayini remained in the possession of the last 
of these. But a few years later, c. 76 B.C, there arose another 
formidable power on the west The Scythians (^akas) of Seistan 
had occupied the delta of the Indus, which was known thereafter 
to Indian writers as ^akadvipa, ‘the doab of the ^akas,’ and to the 
Greek geographers as Indo-Scythia. The memory of an episode in 
the history of Ujjayim as it was affected by this new element in 
Indian politics may possibly be preset ved in the Jain story of 
Kalaka, which is told in Chapter vi, pp 167-8 The story can 
neither be proved nor disproved , but it may be said in its favour 
that its historical setting is not inconsistent with what we know 
of the pohtical circumstances of Ujjayini at this period. A perse- 
cuted party in the state may well have invoked the aid of the 
warlike Qakas of Qakadvipa in order to crush a cruel despot, and, 
as histoiy has so often shown, such allies are not unhkely to have 
seized the kingdom for themselves. Both the tyrant Gaidabhilla, 
whose misdeeds were responsible for the introduction of these 
avengers, and his son Vikramaditya, who afterwards drove the 
Qakas out of the realm, according to the story, may perhaps be 
1 Chapters vn, pp 186-7, xm, pp 310-1 
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histoncal characters; and, from the account which represents 
Vikramaditya as having come to Ujjayml from Pratishthana^ we 
may infer that they were connected with the Andhras\ It is 
possible that we may recognise in this story the beginnings of that 
long struggle between the Andhras and the ^a^has for the possession 
of Ujjayini, the varying fortunes of which may be clearly traced 
when the evidence of inscriptions becomes available in the second 
century A.D.® With the imperfect documents at our disposal, we 
can do little more than suggest such possibilities. It is hopeless 
to attempt to discriminate between the elements which may be 
histoncal and others which are undoubtedly pure romance in the 
great cycle of legend which has gathered around the name, or 
rather the title, Vikramaditya, *the Sun of Might’ Many kings 
at different periods and in different countries of India have been 
so styled; and it seems that the exploits of more than one of them 
have been confused even in those legends which may be regarded 
as having some historical basis While it is possible, nay even 
probable, that there may have been a Vikramaditya who expelled 
the Qakas from Ujjayini in the first century B 0 , it is certain that 
the monarch who finally crushed the ^aka power in this region 
was the Gupta emperor, Chandragupta II Vikramaditya (380- 
414 A.D}. Indian tradition does not distinguish between these 
two It regards the supposed founder of the era, which began in 
68 B c. (p. 571 ), and the royal patron of Kalidasa, who lived more 
than four hundred years later, as one and the same person. 

During the first quarter of the firet century B.a, such dominion 
as the Andhras may have exercised over the region now known as 
Malwa must have been restricted to its western portion, Avanti, of 
which Ujjayini was the capital, for the kmgs were still in 

possession of Akara or £ Malwa (capital Vidiga) But there is 
evidence that, presumably at some date after a 72 B 0 when the 
Qufigas came to an end, E Malwa also was annexed by the 
Andhraa An inscnption (no. 346) on one of the Bhilsa Topes 
(Sanchi, no. 1) records a donation made in the reign of a king 
^takami, who cannot be identified more precisely, but who must 
certainly have been an Andhra. The inscription is not dated; but 
there is now a general consensus among archaeologists that it 
probably belongs to about the middle of the first century bo.® 

1 These kings belonged probably to the family of Oardabhilas, who appear is the 
Foranas among the successors of the Andhras, see Xalt Age, pp 44-6, 72 

* B M Cat , Andhrae de , pp xzxt, xxzti 

» B M Cat., Andhras de , pp xxiii, xxiv , Marshall, Guide to Sandhi, p 13 , 
JouTeau-Dubreuil, Ane Hist, of the Deccan, p 15 
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Andhra coins of a certain typo liave also been attributed to 
E. Malwa; but their date is uncertain, and they may belong to a 
later period ^ The conquest of E Malwa marks the north-eastern 
limit to which the progress of the Andhra power can bo traced 
from the evidence of inscriptions and coins 

The other great nation, which arose on the ruins of the Maurya 
empire to take its part in the struggle for supiemacy, had also its 
home in the lowlands of the eastern coast. The Kalingas®, who 
occupied the country of the Mahaiiadi, were no doubt connected 
ethnographically Avith the Angas and the other peoples of the 
plains of Bengal Avith Avhom they are associated in the Puranas 
(p. 317) They had been conquered by AQoka c. 2C2 BO.^; but at 
sometime after his death they had legained their independence; 
and the next glimpses of their history are afforded by inscrip- 
tions in the caves of the TJdayagiri Hill near Cuttack in Orissa*. 
The immediate object of these insciiptions (nos 1346-50) Avas to 
preserve the memoiy of pious benefactois — tAvo kings, a queen, a 
prince, and other persons — ^Avho had provided caves for the use of 
the Jain ascetics of Udayagiri , and one of the insci iptions (no. 1346) 
in the Hathigumpha, or ‘Elephant Cave,' contained a record of 
events in the first thirteen (or possibly fourteen) years of the reign 
of one of the kings, Kharavela, a member of the Cheta dynasty. 
This is one of the most celebrated, and also one of the most per- 
plexing, of all the historical monuments of India Unfortunately 
it has been badly preserA’^ed. Of its seventeen lines only the first 
four remain in their entirety. Tliese describe the fifteen years of 
the king’s boyhood, the nine years of his rule as prince {yuva/reijd), 
his coronation as king Avheii his tAventy-fourth year AA'as completed, 
and events in the first two yeais of his reign All the other lines 
are more or less fragmentary. Many passages are irretrievably 
lost, Avhile others are partially obliterated and can only be restored 
conjecturally. Time has thus either destroyed or obscured much 
of the historical value of this record. 

Even the fundamental question Avhether the inscription is 
dated or not is still in dispute. Some scholars contend that a 
passage in the sixteenth line can only be interpreted to mean that 
the inscription Avas engraved m the 166th year of the Maurya 
kings, or of the Maurya king, Avhile others deny the existence of 


^ B M Oat , Andhras tCc , pp xov, xovi 
® Chapter xxiv, pp 601-3 
® Chapter xx, pp 496, 603 
* Chapter xxvi, pp 688 ff 
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any such date^ The discussion of problems of this Mnd does not 
faU within the scope of the present work, but it may be pointed 
out here that the acceptance of the supposed date would seem to 
involve no chronolo^cal impossibilities, and that, in any case, the 
inscription probably belongs to about the middle of the second 
century b o. We know from analogous instances that the ongin 
of imperial eras is usually to be traced to the re^al years of the 
founder of the empire A Maurya era, therefore, would natuially 
date from the accession of Ohandragupta c. 321 B c , and, if such an 
era is actually used in the present instance, the insciiption must be 
dated c 156 B.0 , and the beginning of Kharavela’s reign c 169 B.a 
With this hypothetical chronology other indications of date seem 
to agree 

Epigraphical considerations show that the Hathigumpha in- 
scription of Kharavela and the Nanaghat inscnption of Naganika, 
the queen of 9^takarni, belong to the same peiiod as the Nasik 
inscription of Knshna® Even, therefore, if it must be admitted 
that the Hathigumpha inscription is undated, there is still reason 
to beheve that Kharavela may have been contemporaiy with 
^atakami in the first half of the second century B.C Moreover, a 
^atakami is actually mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription 
as Kharavela’s rival; and it appears most probable that he is 
to be identified with the ^atakarm of the Nanaghat inscription 
Like this ^atakarni, Kharavela was also the third of his Ime, if we 
may accept the usual interpretation of a passage in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscnption^, and, as the rise of both the Andhra and 
Kalinga dynasties must no doubt date from the same period 
when the Maurya power began to decline, the probabihty that 
these two kings were contemporary is thus increased. 

On two occasions, according to the inscriptional record, did 
Elharavela invade the Andhra donunions in the Deccan. In his 
second year he sent a large army of horse, elephants, foot-soldiers, 
and chanots to the West in defiance of Qatakarni; and m his 
fourth year he humbled the Rashtnkas of the Maratha Country 
and the Bhojakas of Berar, both feudatories of the Andhia kings 
of Pratishthana (pp. 630-1) Such expeditions were undoubtedly in 
the nature of a challenge to the predominant power of the Deccan , 

^ For the litetatore which bears on the interpretation ot the Hathigompha insctip. 
tion, see the Bibliography 

* Bnhler, Arch Sur West Itid v, p 71 , InAitche Palaeographte, p 39 

^ The different translation given by Mr Jayaswal seems not to be necessitated by 
the new reading to which he calls attention in Jour Bthar and Ontsa Beseareh Soe , 
1918, p 454 
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but they appear not to have been pursued beyond the limit of 
safety. We may suppose that the armies of Kharavela passed up 
the valley of the Mahanadi and over the water-shed into the 
valleys of the Godavari and its gieat tributaries the Waingauga 
and the Wardha. They would thus invade territory which the 
Andhra monarch regarded as lying within his realm But it is not 
stated, and there are no grounds for surmising, that the forces of 
the Kalingas and the Andhras came into actual conflict on either 
of these occasions or that any important political results followed 
Such militaiy expeditions, as is abundantly proved by inscriptions, 
formed part of the oidmary routine in a state of society, in ivhich 
war had become a profession and the soldier was an hereditary 
member of a professional caste Tliey supplied to some extent 
the place which is occupied by manoeuvres in the training of 
modern armies, and they also afibided the king such opportunities 
as theie might be for the fulfilment of that desiie to extend his 
rule winch, according to the law-books, is one of the chief Qualifi- 
cations for kingship (Maim ix, 261, x, 119 etc). Oui laiowledge 
of this feature in the life of ancient and medieval India is derived 
fi’om the eulogies of kings which fill so large a piopoition of the 
insciiptions which have come doivii to our time. These composi- 
tions are the work of grateful beneficial les or court-poets, whose 
object was rather to glorify their roj al patron than to hand down 
to posterity an accurate account of the events of his reign It is 
evident that in them successes are often giossly exaggerated, while 
reverses are passed over in complete silence. The statements of 
the inscriptions aie, therefore, very fiequently those of prejudiced 
witnesses, and they must be weighed as such if we aie to estimate 
rightly the value of these few scattered fragments of histoiical 
evidence which time has preserved The achievements of Kharavela 
loom large m the Hathigumpha inscription , and there is no reason 
to doubt that, as a military leadei, he played an impoitant part in 
the affairs of the time But if, as the expeditions of his second and 
fourth years seem to indicate, his ambition led him to entertain 
the project of wresting the suzerainty from the Andliia king of 
Pratishthana, the attempt must be held to have failed. His family 
has found no place in the dynastic lists of suzeiains which were 
handed down to posteiity by the Puranas. 

From the West, Kharavela turned his attention to the North 
In his eighth year he harassed the king of Bajagriha, who fled 
at his approach, in his tenth year he sent an expedition to 
Bharatavarsha, and in his twelfth year he produced consternation 
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among the kings of TJttarapatha, humbled the king of Magadha, 
and, according to Mr Jayasnal’s translation which is not undis- 
puted, brought back trophies which had been carried away by 
king Kanda. 

For the present we must be content with this brief summary 
of the relations of Kalinga Avith other countries after the fourth 
year of Eharavela’s reign, and even these few statements raise 
problems for which no satisfactory solution can yet be pioposed. 
The identification of the kings of Rajagriha and Magadha is still 
uncertain. The former bears no personal name 111 the inscription, 
and the question whether the latter is named or not is still un- 
decided^ Both Bharatavaisha and Uttarapatha are often general 
designations of Northern India, and it is useless to speculate as to 
what particular regions they may possibly denote in this instance. 
All that appeals to be certain is that Khiiravela repeatedly iniaded 
Northern India, and that on one occasion he won a decisive victory 
ovei the king then reigning at Patahputra ^^^lO that lung was 
we do not know It seems natural to assume that the u'cre 

still the lords of Magadha, but thcie is no undoubted evidence 
that this was the fact The Yavana invasion of the capital (p 644) 
may have taken place before the twelfth year of Kb.'iravela’s 1 eign, 
and decisive events may hai e happened of which no record has yet 
been discovered. 

The mention of a king Nanda, or of Nanda kings, in two 
passages of the Hathigumpha iiisciiption seems to supply a link of 
connexion between the histories of Kalinga and Magadha before 
the Maurya period But even this is doubtful, and the doubt 
cannot be dispelled so long as uncertainty remains in regard to 
the interpretation of the date, which is apparently indicated in one 
of these passages®. If ti-vasa-sata in line G of the insciiption can 
mean 'three centuries before (the fifth ycai of Kharavela’s reign),' 
ue must suppose that> in the middle of the fifth century bo., 
Kalinga was under the rule of a Nanda king, and it is natural to 

> Mr Jajaswft} holds that the king of BSjagribn iras also the king of Magadha, 
vrhoso name he reads in the mscnptton as Bahasatimitnv, and whom he identifies mth 
Pushramitra Apart from the proposed reading of the name, which cannot bo verified 
from the rcprodaction of the inscription m Plate I of the Jour Bihar and Omta 
Itocareh 8oe 1918, the identification of the Bahasatimitra of the Pabhosa inscnption 
and the corns with Pushynmitra appears not to be possible, if Mr Jayoswal is correct 
in assignmg the Pabhosa insonplion (no 904) to the tenth year of Odr&ka (p 621) 
According to the Poranos there was an interval of twenty fi\o years between the reigns 
of Fashyomitra and Odraka (p 618) , and ABba^hasena, the donor of the PabhosS 
cave, was the maternal ancle o! king Bahasatimitra 

- Chepter xni, pp ol4-5 
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associate him with iho woll-lcnowii predecessors of the Mauryas. 
If, on the other hand, the expression means ‘one hundred and 
three years before (the fifth year of Kharavela’s reign),’ or ‘in the 
one hundred and tliird year (of the Maurya era)^,' the reference 
must be, in the ioi’iner case, to a Icing called Nanda who wns 
reigning over Kalinga before its annexation by A9olca, and, in the 
latter case, to a predecessor of Kharavela in the Cheta dynasty 
after the kingdom had regained its independence. 

As is so often inevitable in our attempts to reconstruct the 
mosaic of ancient Indian history from the few pieces which have 
as yet been found, wo can do little more than define the limits of 
possible hypothesis in tins instance. For greater certainty wo 
must bo content to wait until the progress of archaeological 
rcsoarcli has furnished us with more adequate materials. 


KEY TO PLATE V. 

I. JR Eran: Elmimaprila. OId Jlafio Dhamapalam in nncioni 

cliamctoifl wiitton from nglit to loft 

2 JR Kaugambi: Eahimatiinitra. Ohv llumpod bull to r. facing clmtyas 

above, aymbol. Rev Bahamhtmlrasa Troo within railing , on oitlior 
Hide, BymbolB 

3 Jl^ Fafichala : Agniniitra O&o Agni, with head of flnmcM,Btandingbotwoon 

poBtB on railing Jlov in iiicubo, Agimxlam', above, three symbols 

4. JR id Indiamitra O&o Iiidrascatodoni ailing. Rev mmv,mo,Idamita*a\ 
above, tliroo Bymbols 

6 JR. Mathura: Qomitia, Rev, Gomitasa (Standing figure; on either side, 
symbolH 

G. AS. id ■ Uiabmamitra Jteo Jh ahmamitasa, Standing figuio, with r aim 
raised , on either side, symbols 

7. AS. id ITagilmasha, Ohv Horse to 1. Rev Khatapasa Jlagamaxliata, 

Standing figiiio, with r aim inisod; on either side, symbols, 

8. AS. id., ITagaiin and Ilagamnshn O&v. Hoiso tel Rev. RJhalapdna UagUr 

nasa Ilagdmashaaa , to r , thunderbolt. 

0. AS. id . llafijubula. Ohv. The ahhuhe/ca of Lakshml. Rev. Mahdlcluxtapaaa 
RdjuvvJasa Standing figure , on oitbor side, symbol 

10. AS id. Indistinct, probably ns on no 0 Rev.Mahdkhatapata 

putaaa Khatapasa ^oddaam Tyiio as on no 0 

II. AS Ayodhya; Aryamitra Ohv Peacock to r facing troo. iZco. in incuso, 

Aygamitaaa Humped bull to 1 facing post 

* K. G Sankara Aiyar, Ind Ant , 1020, pp dll IT 

® All tho (’oin-lo|{ondB In this Plato aro in BnTbml, oxcopt when ‘ KharoahthI ’ is 
opooially indioaiod. 
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12 , M id Maladeva. Obv MUladevasa Elephant to 1 facing symbol Rev 
Wreath , above, symbol , below, snake 

13 M ItajanyaJanapada. Obv Hnmpedbniltol. Biv Rajanya^anapadhisa. 

Standing figure 

14 ^ Udumbara l)harS.gbosha Obv Mahadevasa rafio 2)haraghos7iasa\ 

Odunibansa, r, tree within railing, 1, indent battle-axe Rev 
Similar legend in Kbarosbtbi characters Yigramitra standing, with r 
hand raised , across field, Viqpa — tmtra in Kharoshthl characters 

15 iEt Azihses Rev (Kh ) Maharajasa rajcdirajasa mahafam j Ayi- 

lishasa One of the Dioscun standing 

16. iEt Enmnda* Amoghabhfiti Obv Rano Kunimdasa AmoghabhUitsa 
Maharajasa Deer to r facing female figure , above, symbol , below, 
chavtya Rev Similar legend in Khaioshthi charaeters Chmtya sur- 
mounted by nandipada , r , tree within raihng , 1 , svastika and anothei 
symbol 

17 Al. Almora ^^adatta Obv Bailing with symbols between the posts 

Rev Sivadatasa Type uncertain (symbol or letter ?) , in margm, deer 
and tree within railing 

18 M Ujjayini Obv Elephant to r Rev Ujent{pe\ , above, a hand 

19 M id Obv Three-headed standing figure Rev The symbol usually found 

on coins of TJjjayinl 



CHAPTER XXTI 

TIIK SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER THE GRliJAT 

The disintegration of tlie Manrya empire was followed by 
foreign invasions. Now that the unifyiiig power was removed, the 
frontiers could no longer be held securely ; and the history of 
N.W. India becomes for many centuries the record of successive 
conquerors who came along the routes which led fiom Bactria 
(N. Afghanistan) over the Hindu Kush into the Kabul valley or 
from Ariilua (Scistan and Kandalifir) over the Bnlhui Mountains 
into Sind. 

The first three of the series, who belong to the period before 
the Christian era, are known in Indian literature and inscriptions 
as Yavanas or Yonas (Gicelcs), Qakas or Sakas (Scythians), and 
Pahlavas (Pai thians) Like other invaders they are regarded by 
the Sanskrit law-books and epics as degenerate Kshatriyas who 
had lost caste through their neglect of tho religious and social 
code, and they are supposed to bo of Indian origin, the descendants 
of Turvasu, but their names alone are suincicnt to prove that 
they were foreigners, and that they came into India from Bactria 
or from Iran. 

Tho Yavanas are tho launa of tho Old Persian inscriptions of 
Darius, which show that tho Persians applied to all Greeks without 
distinction the name of the lonians of Asia Minor who wore con- 
quered by Cyrus in i545ii.o. Greek soldieis and officials formed 
no unimportant clement in the administration of the ompiie of 
tho Achaemonids ; and it is not surprising therefore to find that 
tho Greeks were known in India at a time when a large portion 
of tho North-West was still under Persian rule Tho occurrence of 
tho word Yavana in a grammatical rule of Paiiini (iv, 1, 49) is a 
certain indication that it had been adopted into Sanskrit before tho 
middle of tho fourth century b 0. Its Prakrit equivalent, Yona, is 
used 111 tho inscrixitions of A 9 okato describe tho Hellenic sovereigns 
of Egypt, Cyroiio, Macedonia, Epirus, and Syria ; and there can be 
little doubt that, in all Indian documents earlier than tho third 
century A.D., tho term denotes a person of Greek descent, in spite 
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of the fact that, like other foreign settlers in India, many of the 
Yavanas had become Hinduised and had adopted Indian names. 
At a later date, foreigners generally are classed as Yavanas. 

On three occasions have Yavana conquerors occupied the EAbul 
valley, the North-Western Frontier Province, and large portions 
of the Punjab. The earhest of these episodes, the badian expedi- 
tion of Alexander the Qieat, has for more than twenty-two centuries 
been celebrated in the Western world as one of the most amazing 
feats of arms m the whole of history. Of its progiess detailed 
accounts have been preserved by Greek and Latin authors whose 
mfoimation was derived from the writings of officers who them- 
selves took part in the events whidfi they describe , and in all these 
accounts Alexander himself is thegreatcenti al fignra No personage 
of the ancient world is better known, but of this great conqueror 
the records of India have preserved no ceitain trace : he had failed 
to reach the Midland Country, to which the literature of the period 
is almost exclusively confined. 

On the second occasion, Bactrian princes of the house of Euthy- 
demus, whose conquests began c. 200 B.G., succeeded in rivalling 
and m surpassmg the exploits of Alexander ; and on the third 
occasion, Eucratides, who had supplanted the family of Enthydemns 
in Bactria, deprived it of its possessions in the Kabul valley and 
of a portion of its territory in N W. India, before 162 B 0 (p 467) 

No connected account of these two rival Yavana houses has 
been preserved ; and practically nothing is known about the per- 
sonal character or achievements of the leaders who directed the 
afiairs of a period which must have been full of stirring events. 
A few isolated references in literature, Greek, Homan, and Indian, 
a single Indian inscription, and the coin-legends of about thirty 
Greek kings and two Greek queens supply the evidence which 
enables us to retrace very imperfectly a few outlines in the histoiy 
of the successors of Alexauder the Great in India during the 
second and first centuries b c. 

For about a century after the treaty of peace between Seleucus 
and Chandragupta, c. 305 B c, and half a century after the founda- 
tion of the Hellenic kingdom of Bactna, c 250 BC, the southern 
limit of the Yavana dominions was marked by the Hindu Kush. 
This broad band of mountainous country, which separates the 
great river systems of the Oxus and the Indus, was thus dso the 
political boundary between Bactria and Paiopanisadae (the Kabul 
valley and the country north of the Kabul river now knoirn as 
Laghman, Kohist3.n, and Kafiristan). The mountain barrier, 
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although a formidable natural obstacle, has never effectually pre- 
vented intercourse between the two fertile regions which it divides. 
In all ages it has been traversed by migrating tribes, by military 
expeditions, or by peaceful traders and pilgrims It was crossed 
by Alexander, fiom the Paropanisadae to Bactria, in fifteen days, 
and recrossed in eleven days^ The routes which led from Bactria 
over its passes converged at a point near the present Charikar 
where Alexander had founded the city of Alexandria-under-the- 
Caucasus; and, so long as this strategical position could be held, 
invasion was impossible. But already in 206 bo. the expedition 
of Antiochus the Great had shown that the way was now open , and 
the object lesson was not lost. Within a few years, the Bactrian 
MngEuthydemus and the princes of his house began their triumphal 
career, the first stage of which was maiked by the occupation of 
the Kabul valley. 

From Kabul ancient routes led, on the one hand, into the 
provinces of Ariana — ^Aria (Herat) on the west, and Arachosia 
(Kandahar) on the south-west — and, on the other hand, into India 
through Gandhara (Peshawar and Rawalpindi) on the south-east. 
It is probable that the Yavana power expanded in all three direc- 
tions ; but it was in the second and third of these — to Arachosia and 
to India — ^that its progress was most marked In these directions 
it must no doubt have followed the routes once trodden by the 
armies of Alexander the Great The full extent of the Yavana 
conquests is described by Strabo (xi, 616) who quotes Apollodorus 
of Artemita, the author of a history of Parthia which has been lost. 

The Greeks who occasioned its (Bactna’s) revolt became so poweiful by means 
of its fertility and advantages of the country that they became masters of Aiiaiia 
and India, according to Apollodorus of Artemita. Tlioir chiefs, particularly 
Menander (if he leally ciossed the Hypanis to the cast and reached Isamus^ 
conquered moie nations than Alexander Tliese conquests were achieved partly 
by Menander, pai*tly by Demetnus, son of Eutbydonius, king of the Bactrians 
They got possession not only of Patalene but of the kingdom of Saraostos, and 
Sigerdis, which constitute the leniainder of the coast They extended their 
empiie even as fai as the Seies and Phiyni (Tiaiis M'Crindle, Ancient India, 

pp 100-1) 

This passage is not without its difficulties; but the general 
purport IS clear. The conquests of the Bactrian kings aie said to 
have been carried to the south over the Hindu Kush into S Afghan- 


1 {l)WOn-aS!is, The Invasion of Ind hy Alex theQreat{edL 1896), p. 39 , of TTn l ilml i^ 
Gates qf India, pp 87-8 (2) Itinerarium Alex Mag , 104, trans M'Oiiiidle, Ancient 

India, p 150 
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istan, the ITorth-Western Frontier Prorince, the Panjab, Sind, and 
Kathiawar, and to the east over the Pamirs into Chinese Turkestan 
Unfortunately the Indian limits of this extension are somewhat 
doubtful The Hypanis must certainly be intended for the Hyphasis 
(BeSs), the eastern bmit of Alexander’s march , and the Isamus 
must probably be intended for the Jumna. Patalene, the country 
of Patala, is the Indus delta If the reading Saraostos, which has 
been restored from the mss., be correct, it must undoubtedly re- 
present Surashtra (Kathiawar). The identification of Sigerdis is 
uncertain 

The Indian conquests, attnbuted by Apollodorus to Demetrius 
and Menander, were ascribed by Trogus Pompeius (Justin, Prologue 
to Book XLi) to Apollodotus and Menander. It seems probable 
that Apollodotus and Menander, as well as Demetrius, belonged 
to the house of Euthydemus, and that all these three pnnces were 
contemporary. 

Some of the principal stages in the loutes which the conquermg 
armies must have followed together with the distances between 
the stages, are known from ancient authorities who derived their 
mformation from the campaigns of Alexander and Seleucus The 
most complete record has been preserved by Pliny (vi, 17 (21)) 
Many of his measurements are no doubt correct) when due allow- 
ance is made for the necessary detours in marches, but, as others 
are evidently less exact, it will be more convenient to summanse 
here such information as is supplied by the Imperial Ga^xtteer, and 
to estimate other distances approximately by straight lines drawn 
on the map (Railway and Canal Map of India, 1910) 
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The second great Yavana invasion had thus passed beyond the 
bounds of Alexandei’s Indian realm in two directions — beyond the 
Beas eastwards, and beyond tlie Indus delta southwards But it is 
doubtful if the successors of Demetrius, Apollodotus, and Menander 
exercised any permanent sway over the very wide expanse of 
territory indicated in Stiabo’s Geography It is more likely that 
most of the prinees whose coins we possess ruled over various 
kingdoms in the northern region of this area, that is to say, in the 
Kabul valley, in the North-Western Fi ontier Province, and in the 
northern distnets of the Punjab It is certain however that the 
military expeditions of the Yavanas were by no means confined 
within these limits. One sueh ineursion whieh broke through the 
Delhi passage and penetrated the Midland Country as far as 
Pataliputra (Patna) is deseribed in the Yuga Purana, one of the 
ehapters of the GargI SamhitiL 

As in all Puranie literature, wo find here a record of past events 
in the eonventional form of prophecy ; and, however late the work 
may be in its present form, there is no reason to doubt that, like 
the Puranas generally, it embodies a more ancient ti adition. Fi om 
the passage in question we gather that ‘the viciously valiant Greeks,’ 
after reducing Sakota (in Oudh), the Pafichala country (in the doab 
between the Jumna and Ganges), and Mathura (Muttra), reached 
Pushpapura (Pataliputra), but that they did not remain in the 
Midland Country because of a dreadful war among themselves 
which broke out in their own country* — an evident allusion to 
the internecine struggle between the houses of Euthydemus and 
Eucratides. 

This account is to some extent supported and supplemented by 
two examples given by the grammatian Patanjali (a contemporary 
of the king, Pushyamitra) in illustration of the use of the 

irnperfeet tense to denote an event which has lecently happened — 
‘The Yavana was besieging Saketa: the Yavana was besieging 
Madhyamika’ (Nagari, near Chitor in Bajputana)® Sueh ineursions 
brought the Yavanas into collision with the ^ungas who were now 
the predominant power in the Midland Country ; and Kalidasa's 
drama, the Malamilta^nimit/ra (Act v) preserves the memory of a 
conflict on the banks of the river Sindhu {v mp. p. 620), in which 
a Yavana force was defeated in the reign of Pushyamitra by the 
king’s grandson Vasumitra 

It IS clear that such warlike inroads were followed by no per- 
manent occupation of the Midland Country, and that the period of 

1 Kern, Bxhat Sar^ihita, p 87. “ Kielhom, Ind Ant vii, p 2G0. 
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mihtaiy conquest, in which they me ineffective episodes, belongs 
to the earlier part of the second century Ba, when the Yavana 
power was as yet undivided by internecine sti ife But the struggle 
of Greek mth Greek was not long delayed. The conflict between 
the rival houses in Bactria was decided in favour of Eucratides; 
and the third Yavana invasion under his leadership depnved the 
princes of the house of Euth3demus of then dominions in Kabul 
and Kandahar (the Paropanisadae and Aracliosia) and in N.W 
India (Gandhaia) 

After about 162 b a there were therefore two royal houses of 
Yavanas in India, and seveial blanches of these houses were estab- 
bshed in different kingdoms and luled at the same time The 
names and titles of a number of pi inces belonging to these families 
have been preseived by their coins, and a study of the coins 
enables us to recover a few* facts in their history 

In the fiist place it is eiddent that some members of both royal 
houses ruled both to the north and to the south of the Hindu Kush 
Tlicir coins belong to two distinct and unmistakable classes Tlie 
coins struck in Bactria arc purely Greek in style, in language, and 
in w'eight. They aic the most noble examples of Greek art as 
applied to portraitui e No rivals to the lifelike portraits of Euthy- 
deraus and Demetiius appealed in the world until after the lapse 
of sixteen centuries, when the Greek spiut was again kindled at 
the renaissance and manifested itself in the medals of the great 
Italian artists. Conti asted with these, the coin-portraits executed 
to the south of the Hindu Kush are lifeless and conventional 
Between the two styles of art there is a gulf fixed. Neither can 
be brought into relation with the other. They are the work of 
different regions and the outcome of different types of civilisation. 
In Bactria the Greeks ruled supreme amid peoples of a lower 
culture. On the south of the mountain barrier, in the Kabul valley 
and in India, they w'eie brought into contact with a civilisation 
which was in many icspects as advanced as their own and even 
more ancient — a civilisation in which, as in that of Ancient Egyptj 
rebgious and social institutions had long ago been stereotyped, 
and in which individual effort in literature and art was no longer 
free but bound by centuries of tradition. With this deeply-rooted 
civilisation the Greeks were forced to make a compromise, and the 
results are seen in then bilingual coin-legends, and m their adoption 
of the Indian (or Persian) weight-standaid 

Differences less strongly matked, diffeiences of degree rather 
than of kind are to be observed in the style of the coinages which 
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the Yavanas issued in the kingdoms south of the Hindu Kush. 
This diversity is no doubt the result chiefly of varying local con- 
ditions. The Yavana dominions were very widely extended ; and 
the influence of Greek models was naturally less strong in the more 
remote distiicts. 


The House op Euthydemus 

The princes of the house of Euthydemus who reigned both in 
Bactria and in kingdoms south of the Hindu Kush are Demetrius, 
Pantaleon, Agathocles, and probably also Antimachus. 

Of these Demetrius alone is knomi to the Greek historians^, 
whose statements as to his Indian conquests arc confimcd, though 
scarcely supplemented, by the evidence of coins The district, in 
which his bilingual square copper coins were struck, has not been 
determined ; and all that can be said of his round coins, with types 
‘Elephant’s head* Oaduceus ’ and Greek legend onl}", is that they 
were directly copied by the Qaka king Maues, and that they must 
therefore have been in circulation in the lower Kabul valley or in 
N.W. India (Pl.VI, 1, 2). 

Pantaleon and Agathocles were undoubtedly closely connected, 
since they struck coins which are identical in type and form. Tliese 
were borrowed from the earlier native currency which prevailed 
generally in the Paropanisadae and Gandhfira. From a general 
consideration of the provenanm of their coins, which are found 
in Kabul, Ghazui, and Kandahar, Cunningham concluded that 
Pantaleon and Agathocles must have ruled over the Western 
Paropanisadae and Arachosia {N.Chr , 1869, p. 41). They would 
seem therefore to represent the south-western extension of the 
Yavana power. 

The commemoiative medals struck by Antimachus show that 
he claimed to be the successor of Diodotus and Euthydemus , but 
there is nothing to indicate his relation to Agathocles who makes 
the same claim. The two princes may have been ruling at the 
same period in different kingdoms. From the recorded discoveries 
of the Indian coins of Antimachus, Cunningham inferred that he 
ruled in the lower Kabul valley (the districts of Jalalabad and 
Peshawar). The reverse type in which the long is represented on 
a prancing horse and wearing a flat cap (kausia\ as on the obverse 
of the large silver Bactrian coins, is evidently a portrait; and the 
same type is continued on the coins of Pliiloxenus, Nicias, and 

* Chapter xtii, pp. 445-7. 
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Hippostratus, Tvho may have succeeded to the kingdom of Auti- 
machoa But if these four princes really ruled over the same 
kingdom, its locahty must be sought rather in the countiy of the 
Jhelum than in the lower Eabnl valley. The coins of Philoxenus 
are found only to the east of Jalalabad (B M. Cat, p xxxviii), and 
those of Nicias only m the Jhelum District (Smith, Early Htst. of 
Ind., 3rd ed, p 243), while the types *Apollo: Tripod’ which are 
also struck by Hippostratus seem undoubtedly, in later times, to 
have been confined to the eastern distncts of the Punjab (p 662) 
Tlie occurrence of the type 'King on prancing horse’ on the joint 
coins of Hermaeus and Calliope may, as Cunningham suggested, 
mdicate the union of two royal houses 

The Bactrian and Indian coins of Antimachus mth their types 
‘Poseidon’ and ‘Victoiy’ must refer to a naval triumph; and it is 
difficult to explain the allusion except on the supposition that this 
king had won a victory on one of the great Indian nvers— the 
Indus or the Jhelum 

Numismatists usually distinguish between an earher Anti- 
machus I ©eos and a later Antimachus 11 Nt/ei/cjf) Jpo? (PI VI, 3) , but 
it seems more probable that the coins assigned to these are merely 
the Bactrian and the Indian issues of the same monarch. The two 
classes are connected by their types , and the difference between 
them may well be local rather than chronological. They represent 
the workmanship of distncts separated by some hundreds of miles 
and dissimilar in culture They find their parallels m the coinages 
of other Graeco-Indian kings, viz. Demetrius, Eucratides, and 
Heliocles Like the title 'AvIk'^to^, which is borne by Demetnus, 
the NiKT)^6po9 of Antimachus has reference to Indian conquests 
and IS not found on the coins struck in Bactria. 

Of the Yavana pmces who ruled only to the south of the Hindu 
Kush, Apollodotus would seem to have been the first He is twice 
mentioned by ancient authors, and on both occasions in association 
with Menander. From such evidence as is forthcoming we may 
reasonably conclude that the two princes were members of the 
family of Euthydemus, that they belong to the same penod — ^the 
period of Yavana expansion — and that Apollodotus was the elder. 

The copper coins of Apollodotus bear types ‘Apollo. Tnpod* 
in evident allusion to the king's name (PI VI, 4) These were re- 
struck by Eucratides with his own types in the kingdom of Kapi^ 
(KafiristAn) immediately to the south of the Hindu Kush (p 555 , 
PI VII, 36) The types of the silver coins, ‘Elephant Indian bull’ 
(PL VI, 7) which may have symbolised the tutelaiy divinities of 
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cities, are commonly found on the earlier native eoinages of the 
N.W., and the Indian bull is more particularly characteristic of 
Pushkalavatl (Charsadda) in the Peshawar Distiict (p 657) These 
types continued to bo stiuck by Ileliocles (PI VI, 8). The coins 
tlms show most clearly the transference of the upper and loM'cr 
Kabul valleys from one Yavana house to the other, and they de- 
termine the date of Apollodotus I he was, like Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Eucratides, who was the predecessor of Ileliocles. 

From their home in the N.W. the coins of Apollodotus were 
carried far and wide into other regions Such distiibution may 
manifestly be the result either of conquest or of commerce it is 
therefore no certain indicsition of the limits of a king’s dominions 
But in this case numismatic evidence of the kind may Avell be 
adduced to confirm the statement preserved by Sti abo, that Yavana 
rule extended on the south-Avest to Ari.ina and on the south to the 
Indus delta and Western India. Cunningham observed that, while 
coins of Apollodotus are found in Arachosia (Ghazni and Kandahar) 
and in Drangiana (Seistan), those of Menander do not occur in 
these regions, and from this fact ho inferied that these pi evinces 
of Ariana Averc lost to the house of Euthydeiniis during the reign 
of Apollodotus and before the reign of Menander {N.Ghr, 1809, 
p. 146). They Avould appear to have come successively under the 
sAvay of Eucratides and of MithiadatesV That Menander did not 
rule in Aiiana seems certain. lie is associated rather Avith the 
eastern Punjab (p. 649), and in this region he may have been 
reigning contempoianeously Avith Apollodotus in the N.W and 111 
Ariana. 

The memory of Apollodotus and Menander Avas preserAcd in 
Western India by their coins, Avhich, according to the author of 
the Penjjlus of tlie Ertjthraean Sea (§ 47), Avcie still in circulation 
in the last quarter of the first century a d. at Barugaza (Broach). 
But Yavana rule had long ago ceased in this region. Early in the 
first century B.0 the country of the loAver Indus had jiasscd into 
the possession of the ^^ika invadera fi’om Seistan®. 

After the eonquests of Eucratides and Ileliocles the dominions 
of the house of Euthydemus Aveic confined to those districts of the 
Punjab Avhich lie to the east of the Jhelum, that is to say, to the old 
kingdoms of Alexander’s fiist and second Paurava, and to the 
region beyond Here the types of Apollodotus, ‘ Apollo : Tripod,’ 
were continued by Strato I, by the 9^ka king Maues, and, Avith 
some modification in the repicsentation both ot Apollo and the 

^ Chapter xvii, p <167. ® Chapter xxiii, pp C64, 670. 
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Tripod, by Apollodotus II Philopatoi, Dionysius, Zoilus, and 
Hippostratus (PI. VI, 6, 6, and Summary, p. 587). 

Menander is the only Yavana who has become celebrated in the 
ancient literature of India. He is unquestionably to be identified 
with Mihnda, the Yavana king of Qakala (Sialkot), who is one of 
the two leading chaiacters in the Mihndapanha, the 'Questions of 
Mihnda,' a Pah treatise on the fundamental principles of Buddhist 
philosophy It IS in the form of a dialogue between the kmg, who 
had become notorious as ‘harassing the brethren by puttmg 
puzzles to them of heretical tendency,’ and the Buddhist elder, 
Hagasena, who triumphantly solves these puzzles and succeeds in . 
converting his royal antagonist. It is thus as a philosopher, and 
not as a mighty conqueror, that Menander, like Janamejaya, kmg 
of the Emus, and Janaka, king of Videha, in the Upanishads, has 
won for himself an abiding fame 

As a disputant he was hard to equal, harder still to overcome , the acknow- 
ledged supenor of all the founders of the various schools of thought. As in 
wisdom so m strength of body, swiftness, and valour there was found none equal 
to Mihnda m all India. He was nch too, mighty in wealth and prospenly, and 
the number of his armed hosts knew no end. (Trans fihys Davids, SBE 
xxw, pp 6, 7 ) 

The capital is described in the same somewhat conventional 
style in a passage which begins 

There is, in the country of the Yonakas, a great centre of trade, a city that is 
called Sagala, situated in a dehghtful countiy, abounding in parks and gardens 
and groves and lakes and tanks, a paradise of nvers and mountams and woods. 
(/bid p 2) 

Little is said which might not apply to any other important 
city lymg on the great high road of N. Indian For more precise 
information we must seek elsewhere. 

Qakala was a city of the Madras, who are mentioned m the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (m, 3, 1, 7, 1) probably as early as 
600 BC, and who appear m tbe epics to occupy the distnct of 
Sialkot between the rivers Ohenab and Eavi Here Alexandei 
found the second Paurava kmg, whose domimons he annexed to 
the satrapy of his relation and nval, the great Paurava, who ruled 
over the adjacent territory between the Jhelum and the dbenab. 
We may conclude then that the kings of the Madras claimed to be 

* In the Jam literature ench conventional descnptions of persons and places have 
attained to their complete logical development they have become stereotyped, and are 
to be suppbed m each fresh instance fiom the bare stage direction, van^o, ' the desorip 
tion as before.' 
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Purus, and that their dominions together with their capital, ^ahala, 
twice passed under the sway of tlie Yavanas — under Alexander and 
under his successor, Menander. At a later date, in the early part 
of the sixth century A.D., ^^kala became the capital of the Huna 
conqueror, Mlhirakula^ 

At his meetings with Nilgascna, the king is attended by liis 
five hundred Greek (Yonaka) courtieis, some of whom bear Greek 
names which have been slightly Indianised, and, as the chief of 
these courtiers were no doubt related to the royal family whicli 
traced its origin to Bactria, it is not suriirising to find among tliem 
a Demetrius (Devamautriya) and an Antiochus (Anantakilya). 

In the illustrations which are brought to bear on the philosophical 
topics under discussion, certain facts of a more general interest 
emeige. Milinda, it appears, was born at the village of Kalasi in 
the dvvpa, of Alasanda. Kalasi cannot be identified ; but the d/olpa 
of Alasanda is no doubt the district of Alexandria-under-the- 
Caucasus — Alasanda of the Yonas, as it is called in the Jilahavamsa 
(xxix, 39) Translators have persistently rendered dvlpa by 
‘island,’ and have thus added to the difficulties of identifying the 
site; but this is only one of the meanings of this word, which often 
denotes the land lying between two livers — the Persian d\wib\ 
the district of Qakala, for example, in the Reclina Doab between 
the Clienslb and the Rfivi, is often called ^dlcala-dvlpa. There is 
no reason therefore why the term Alasanda-dvlpa should not bo 
applied to the country between the Panjshir and Kabul rivers, in 
which the ruins of Alexander’s city have been recognised near 
Charikar No other of the numerous Alexandrias has an equal 
claim to the honour of being Menander’s biithplace, ivliich, in 
reply to Nagasena’s question, the king himself describes as being 
200 yojanas distant from 9«ikala. The yojana has very difierent 
values according to the period and the locality in which it is used; 
but there is good evidence of the use in Buddhist books of a short 
yojana, equal to about two and a half English miles, and an 
estimate of 600 miles for the route from Charikar to Sialkot 
seems to be fairly correct (p 643) The statement thus incidentally 
preserved by the Milindapailha has the appearance of truth. Some 
branch of the family of Euthydemus would naturally bo settled in 
the district, which was strategically important as constituting the 
connecting link between Bactria and India, and we may reasonably 
conclude that Menander, like Apollodotus, belonged to this branch. 

I Clmpter xv, p 870, Vedie Index, n, p 128, Pargiter, Maik Pur pp 315-G 
Fleet, Traiu Inter Gt Cong , Algiers, 1905, i, pp 164 II ’ 
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Menander’s fame as a great and just ruler was not confined to 
India. Some two centuries after his time Plutarch recounted to 
the Greek world the story how, after his death in camp, the cities 
of his lealm contended for the honour of preserving his ashes and 
agreed on a division among themselves, in order that the memory 
of his reign should not be lost The story is evidently derived 
from some Buddhist source; for, as Prinsep fiist pointed out, it is 
a reminiscence of the story of the distribution of iBuddha’s ashes* 

The coins of Menander show a greater vaiiety of types and are 
distributed over a wider area than those of any other Graeco- 
Indian niler. They are found not only in the Kabul valley and 
the Punjab, but also in the western districts of the United Provinces. 
There can be no doubt that Menander was the ruler over many 
kingdoms and that he was a great conqueror. It was most probably 
under his leadership that the Yavana armies invaded the Midland 
Country (p. 644). The statement, that the expedition was recalled 
on account of the war which had broken out between the Yavanas 
themselves in their own country, is in accordance with what may 
be inferred as to his date. Menander and Bucratides were almost 
certainly contempoiary. Some of their square coppei coins are so 
similar in style that they may reasonably be assigned not only to 
the same general period, but also to the same region — ^a region 
which must have passed from one rule to the othei (PL VI, 13, 14). 

The numismatic record of Menander is unusually full, but it is 
at the same time extraordinarily difiBcult to interpret Few, if any, 
of his types can be attnbuted to the different cities in which they 
were struck The most plausible suggestions are that the ‘ Ox-head’ 
(PI VI, 17) may represent Bucephala, and the figure of ‘Victory’ 
(PL VI, 16 , continued on the coins of Strato, PI VI, 16) Nicaea, 
the two cities which Alexander founded on the Jhelum in the realm 
of Poms*. 

The period is one of great histoiical complexity The house of 
Euthydemus, after a career of conquest under Demetnus, Apollo- 
dotus, and Menander, was engaged in a struggle, under the same 
leaders, to maintain its newly won possessions against the encroach- 
ments of the house of Eucratides Coins can only have preserved 
a few indications of the kaleidoscopic changes which must from 
time to time have taken place in the political situation Neverthe- 
less, their evidence clearly illustrates some of the main results of 

> Plntaiob, Pracc<j>(a gerendae reipubhcae (Moiaka, 821, d); Pnnsep’s Etiays, ed 
Thomas, i, pp. BO, 171 

* Chapter xv, p 3G8. 
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the struggle They show unmistakably that the dominions of the 
house of Euthydemus in the Kabul valley and in both western and 
eastern Gandhara (Pushkalavatl and Taksha 9 ila) had passed into 
the hands of Eucratides (pp. 555 f) and his immediate successors 
Heliocles (pp. 556 f.) and Antialcidas (pp 558 f.). It is in the 
region which lies to the south and east of the Rawalpindi 
District that we must seek henceforth the remnants of the house 
of Euthydemus Here Apollodotus appears to be represented by 
Apollodotus II Philopator, and Menander by Agathocleia and her 
son Stiato 

The types which these families continue to use in the eastern 
Punjab, and which are especially characteiistic of the house of 
Euthydemus, ai e chiefly two (1) the types of Apollodotus, ‘Apollo: 
Tripod’ (PI VI, 4) — Strato I (PI VI, 5), and, with some modification 
in the types Avhich appears to indicate a later date, Apollodotus II 
(PI VI, 6), Dionysius, Zoilus, Hippostratus {Sunvtnai'y,]} 587), and 
(2) the type of Menander, ‘Athene Promachos’ (PI VII, 18) — 
Agathocleia and Stiato (PL VII, 19), Stiato I (PI. VII, 20, 21 and 
Swnvniary, p 588), Apollodotus II (PI. VII, 22^ Dionysius, Zoilus, 
ApoUophanes (Sumnary, p 589), Stiato I and II (PI. VII, 23). 

In the long and distinguished list of queens who have luled in 
India must be included the name of Agathocleia. Her i elation to 
Menander cannot be proved very definitely ; but it is by no means 
improbable that she was his queen and the governor of his king- 
dom after his death L The fact that she struck coins on which her 
portrait appears together with the type of Euthydemus, ‘ Heracles 
seated,’ shows that she was a princess in her own right and a 
member of the royal liouse, and her name suggests that she may 
have belonged to the family of Pantaloon and Agathocles (p. 546). 
She was undoubtedly the mother of Strato I Soter^. 

The coins issued by Agathocleia in association wdth her son, and 
by Strato ruling at first alone and afterwards in association "with 
his grandson, Strato H Philopator, supply the most valuable evi- 
dence for the reconstruction of the history and chronology of this 

1 The evidence, such as it is, is as follows — (1) The ‘ bust of Athena helmeted ' which 
appears on coins of Menander (FI VI, 15) is perhaps a portrait of Agathocleia, like the 
similar bust on corns which she strikes in association with Strato (PI VII, 25) ; (2) the 
figure of a warrior king on the reverse of certain corns struck by Agathocleia during 
Strato’s minority and bearing her own portrait may be supposed to represent the late 
king {Corolla Nunasmatiea, PI XII, 4) a similar figure occurs as the obveise type on 
coins of Menander, where it is most naturally explained as that of Menander himself 
(Lahore Oat , PI VI, 515) 

2 For the detailed proot see Bapsou m Corolla Numismatica (Oxford, 1908), 
pp 247-61 
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period. They mark most clearly vanous stages in the long life of 
Strato. They begin at a time when tiie conquests of the house of 
Eucratides had not yet reached their hmit; and they end on the 
eve of the complete overthrow of Yavana power in the eastern 
Punjab by the Qakas 

On the earliest of these coins Agathocleia appears as queen 
regent holding the place of honour with her portrait and Greek 
inscription on the obverse, while the Kharoshthi legend of the 
young prince occupies a subordinate position on the reverse 
(PL VII, 26) Afterwards, the combined poi traits of mother and 
son declare their association in the government (PI. VII, 19) , and, 
later still, a senes of portraits shows Stiato first reigning alone — as 
a youth (PL VII, 20), or as a bearded man (PL VII, 21) — and then in 
advanced old age, with toothless jaws and sunken cheeks, both, as 
the Kharoshthi legends indicate, reigning alone {^Summary ^ p 588) 
and in association with his grandson, Strato II Philopator (PL VII, 
23) To judge from these portraits, we have here glimpses of a life 
of more than seventy years Between the earbest and the latest 
there is indeed a long interval, and to some period in this interval 
must be assigned the reigns of Apollodotns 11 Philopator, Dionysius, 
and Zoilus. They are associated by their common use of a peculiar 
monogram (PL VII, 22 and Stmmary, p 689), and it is probable 
that they were all descendants of Apollodotns I Apollophanes, 
whose name suggests that he may have been a member of the 
same family, must belong to the period lepresented by the latest 
coins of Strato 

Coins of Agathocleia and Strato (PI VII, 26), and others of 
Strato reigning alone (PL VI, 16), are sometimes found restruck 
with the types of Hehocles (PL VH, 35) The restruck coins of 
Stiato bear the reverse-type ‘Victory,’ which was inherited by him 
either from Menander or from Agathocleia ruling in the name of 
Menander (PL VI, 15 and Stmmary, p. 688) , and this type may not 
improbably be supposed to represent the city of ITicaea on the 
Jhelum (p. 661) We have here unmistakable evidence of a further 
transference of the dominions of the house of Euthydemus to the 
nval house of Eucratides, and a certain indication that the conflict 
which was begun by Euciatides m the time of Demetrius and 
ApoUodotus, was continued by Hehocles in the reign of Strato. 

The lifetime of Stiato witnessed not only the decline in the 
eastern Puiqab of the royal house to which he belonged, but also 
the downfall of Yavana rule in Northern India, for in his reign 
there came still another great foreign invasion which led to the 
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supremacy of the ^ahas and Pahlavas The debased art of his 
latest coins and of those in which he is associated with his grand- 
son seems to show that the house of Euthydemus had fallen on evil 
days ; and other coins clearly suggest the manner in which it came 
to an end. The familiar type of the house of Euthydemus, ‘ Athene 
Promachos,’ continues to appear on coins , but the strikers no longer 
bear Greek names. Their names are either Indian like Bhadra- 
ya 9 asa, or ^aha like Ranjubula (Summary, p 689 and PI. VII, 24). 
The fonner is otherwise unknown the latter was the satrap of 
Mathura c. 50 B 0.^ It appears most probable that the kingdoms 
held in the eastern Punjab by the last successors of Euthydemus 
were conqueied not by the fiist Qaka king, Maues, but by his 
successor, Azes I (68 B.c ), who was either contemporary with, or 
later in date than, Apollodotus II and Hippostratus whose coins he 
restruck^. 


The House oe Eucratides 

From such notices of the history of Bactiia and Parthia as have 
been preserved by Greek and Latin writers, a few main facts in the 
career of Eucratides may be gathered. He deposed Demetrius 
from the throne of Bactria (c. 176 B o.); he invaded the countries 
to the south of the Hindu Hush, and wrested from Demetrius and 
the princes of his house their dominions in the Kabul valley, in 
Ariana (Arachosia and Aria), and in N.W India at some date befoie 
162 B 0 , he was deprived by Mithradates I of his recently con- 
quered possessions in Ariana at some time between 162 and c. 166, 
and, while returning in triumph from an Indian expedition, he was 
slain by his son, c 155 Hone of the princes of the royal house 
which he founded are named in ancient literature ; all that can be 
known of them must be inferred from the numerous comages which 
they issued and from a single Indian inscription. 

The coins show that Heliocles, the successor of Eucratides, also 
ruled both in Bactria and in India, and that after his reign Greek 
power in Bactria ceased. Henceforth Yavana princes are found 
only in kingdoms south of the Hindu Kush, and they are divided 
into two rival dynasties— the successors of Eucratides in the Kabul 
valley and in KW India, and the successors of Euthydemus in the 
eastern legion of the Punjab 


1 See Chapter zzm, pp 575 f 

* Lahore Mus Cat pp 122-3 , and Chapter xxiir, p 672 
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Some stages in the conflict between the two houses aie reflected 
in the types of their coins , and especially valuable is the evidence 
which is sometimes supplied by restrikings. Thus certain copper 
coins of Apollodotus I Soter, with the usual types ‘ Apollo Tripod ’ 
(PL YI, 4) have been restruck by Eucratides (PL YII, 36) This 
must surely indicate that teiiitory once occupied by Apollodotus 
had passed into the hands of Eucratides, and that consequently 
Eucratides must have been either contemporary with Apollodotus 
or later in date Other evidence shows that these two kings were 
contemporary, for each of theni was the predecessor of Heliocles 
(p 667) This inevitable conclusion is perfectly in agreement with 
the style of the coins , for the Indian issues of Eucratides appear to 
be at least as late m style as those of Apollodotus The compara- 
tively early date of Apollodotus is moreover proved by his use of 
the Attic weight-standard. 

But these restruck coins not only show that the two monarchs 
represent the two rival houses they also give the name of the 
kingdom which had been lost and won. The reverse type is 
‘Zeus enthroned,’ and it is accompanied by two symbols, a 
mountain and the head of an elephant, and the ESiaroshth! 
legend describes the type as ‘the divimty of the city of Kapi 9 i’ 
(PL VII, 36). 

Eapi 9 l, the Kdtriaa (MSS K^rtcra) of Ptolemy (vi, 18, 4), was 
a city of the Paropamsadae , and, according to Phny (vi, 23 (25)), it 
had been destroyed by Cyrus. It is mentioned by Panini (rv, 2, 99) ; 
and from his time onwards it is best known in Sanskrit literature 
as giving its name to a spintuous liquor distilled from the flowers 
of the Madhavi creeper. But our chief knowledge of Kapi 9 a, as 
the kingdom may be called m distinction from its capital, Kaplgi, 
comes from Chinese sources. For the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims 
it was the frontier country on their long journey to Northern India. 
It was a fruitful land of alpine valleys surrounded by mountains on 
every side It was here that the Chinese princes who were detained 
as hostages in Kanishka’s court spent the summer, while they 
passed the spring and autumn in Gandhara and the winter m India. 
When Hiuen Tsiang visited Eapi 9 a in 630 A-D , it was a powerful 
kingdom, which, according to his description as inteipreted by 
Cunningham, ‘must have included the whole of Kafiristan, as well 
as the two large valleys of Ghorband and Panjshir ' {Geog. p. 18) , 
and on it at that penod were dependent the neighbounng king- 
doms of Lampaka (Laghman), Nagara (probably Jalalabad), and 
Gandhara. 
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Hiucn Tsiang’s account includes a notice which furnishes an 
interesting explanation of the coin-type : 

To tlio souUi-wost of tho capital was tlio Pi-Io-alio-Io Mountain. This namo 
was given to tho mountain fiom its presiding genius wlio had the form of an 
elephant and was thoioforo callod Pi-lo-sho-lo (Watters, On Yuan Chwang^i^ 
p. 129.) 

The namo is explained as meaning ‘solid as an elephant,’ and its 
Indian form has been restored as Pthi-sura, tho first part of 
the compound being supposed to be of Persian derivation (Jnl= 
elephant). 

In this ease, as also in others recorded by the historians of 
Alexander, the Greeks sought to identify tho Indian divinities 
with their own. They evidently regarded the tutelary deity of 
tho city of Kapi 9 l as Zeus. Tho coin- typo thus inaugurated 
became characteristic of tho house of Eucratides in tho Kabul 
valley. It continued to be used by his suecessors until all Yavana 
rule in India came to an end. It is found on tho coins of 
Helioclcs, Antialcidas, Arayntas {Bummary, p. 591), and Herraaous 
(PI. VII, 37). 

Tho conquests which Eucratides carried beyond the Kabul 
valley into tho region of eastern Gaiidhara (Taksha 9 ila) seem to bo 
represented by tho coins bearing the type ‘ Dioscuri ' (PI. VIII, 39), 
which was continued by Diomedos (PI. VIII, 40). One of its varieties 
which shows tho pointed caps {pUci) of these deities (PI. VIII, 41) 
was certainly imitated by Liaka Kusulaka, tho satrap of 

tho districts of Chhahara and Chukhsa in the neighbourhood of 
Taksha 9 ila (PI. VIII, 42) Tho ‘Piloi’ appear also on coins of 
Antialcidas (PI. VIII, 43), Lysias and Antialcidas {Summary, 
p. 691), and Archebius (PI. VIII, 44). Whether the type ‘Victory’ 
(PI. VI, 13) denotes that Eucratides was at some time in possession 
of Nicaea on tho Jhclum must remain doubtful (p. 661). 

Although the evidence for the very existence of Ilolioclcs is 
purely numismatic, it is almost certain that ho was tho son of 
Eucratides, and quite certain that ho succeeded Eucratides both in 
Bactria and in India. That ho was tho last Yavana king to rule 
in Bactria is shown by tho fact that after his reign coins of Greek 
workmanship cease entirely in that region, and are replaced by 
tho rude imitations of his coins which supplied tho currency of tho 
barbarous ^aka conquerors. Tliat ho extended the conquests of 
Eucratides in India is shown by his restrikings of coins originally 
issued by rulers belonging to tho house of Euthydemus (p. 663). 
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In the Enbul valley he continued to issue coins bearing the type 
‘Zeus enthroned/ inth which Eucratides had restruck the coins 
of Apollodotus {Stmma/ry, p 590), and others bearing the types 
‘Elephant. Bull' which are identical with those of Apollodotus 
himself (PI. VI, 8) The t;^e ‘Elephant’ occurs frequently both 
on the purely Indian, and on the Graeco-Indian, coinages of the 
Kabul valley and N W. India. The various mints which it denotes 
cannot be identified more precisely , but it may be suggested that 
the type, like the ‘Zeus enthroned, derived its origin from the 
elephant-deity of Kapi^a. The ‘Bull/ on the other hand, can 
be shown to have been the distmcti^ve badge of Fushkalavati 
(Peucelaotis) in the lower Kabul valley, the capital of western 
Gandhara. The evidence which makes this identification certain 
is supplied by the gold piece illustrated iu PI. VT, 10 On the 
obverse is seen the goddess wearing a mural crown, the emblem of 
a Greek civic divinity, and holding in her right hand a lotus as the 
tutelary deity of ‘the City of Lotuses.' The accompanying Kha- 
roshthi legend describes her as ‘the goddess of Pushkalavati’: 
and it is quite possible that her name may lie hidden in the three 
illegible Kharoshthl characters on the left On the reverse is 
the figure of a humped bull, and above and below are the Greek 
and Kbaroshtlu equivalents for ‘buE’ As in the case of the city 
divmity of K§.pi§i, the Greek artist has represented in accordance 
with Greek ideas an Indian deity who was supposed to bear the 
form of a buE Here once again we are indebted to Hiuen Tsiang, 
who, in his descnption of Pushkalavati, says 

Oatside the west gate of the city was a SeTa-Temple and a marvel-working 
image of the Deva. (Watters, On Yuan Chwang, j, j> 214 ) 

The bull, like the elephant, is a common emblem in Indian 
mythology, and is associated with the deities worshipped by various 
sects, but in this case it would seem undoubtedly to be the bull of 
^iva; for the coin-type passed from the Yavanas and their succes- 
sors, the Qakas, to the Kushapa kings who added to it the figure of 
the god himself The bull continued to appear on the coins of this 
region for many centuries It is seen on the ‘Bull and Horseman’ 
coins of the Shahis of Gandhara as late as the eleventh century a.d , 
and from them it is borrowed by the early Muhammadan conquerors. 

The successors of Heliocles who from such numismatic evidence 
are known to have ruled over the kingdom of Pushkalavati are — 
Diomedes (PI. VI, 11), Epander, Philoxenus, Artemidorus, and 
Peucolaus (/Summary, p 687). 
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The figure of Arlemis, 'which occurs on tlio coins of Arixsoiidorus, 
bears an evident allusion to the king’s name; and, since it is found 
also on the coins of Poucolaus, it sho'\vs that the Greeks identified 
the city goddess "with Artemis. The association of Pcucolaus with 
Pushkalavatl is proclaimed by his name, ■Nvhich is simply the ad- 
jective of Peucolaitis, an alternative form of the Greek Peucclaotis 
The kingdom of Pushkalavatl was wrested from the Yavaiias 
by the first Qaka king, Maucs, who imitates the types of Artemi- 
doriis, ‘Artemis: Indian bull’ (PI. VI, 12) ; and the date of this 
event was probably about 7fi n o * 

The only Yavana king whose name has yet been found on a 
purely Indian monument is Antialcidas ‘J’lie inscription on a stone 
column at Besnagar, near Bhilsa in the Gw'alior State, i ccords that 
the column was erected in honour of Krishna (Vasudeva) by the 
Yavana ambassador Heliodorus, son of Dio, an inhabitant of 
Tak 8 ha 9 ila, who had come from the Great King Antialcidas to 
King Kaglputra Blifigabhadra then in the fourteenth year of his 
reign. The insciiption is full of interest. It testifies to the 
existence of diplomatic relations between the Yavana king of 
TakBha 9 ila and the king of Vidi 9 ri (Blnlsa), and it proves that 
already at this period some of the Yavanas had adopted Indian 
faiths, for Iloliodorus is styled ‘a follower of Vishnu’ {hhagavataf. 
The coins of Antialcidas with the type * Pilci ’ also indicate that 
he was king of Taksha 9 ila (PI. VIII, 43 and p 660) As all the 
types connected with the worship of the Dioscuri are ultimately 
derived from the Bactrian coins of Eucratides (PI. IV, 4-0), there 
can bo no doubt that Antialcidas reigned aftei Eucratides. 

Hitherto numismatists have assumed that Antialcidas was the 
jircdecessor of Eucratides; but the assumption, so far as it has any 
support, rests on an observation of von Sallet which may well liave 
been mistaken ; and Avhat was originally a diffident suggestion on 
the pal t of von Sallet has been treated by each succeeding writer 
on the subject as a statement of fact® 

That Antialcidas succeeded Eucratides also in the kingdom of 
Kapi 9 a appears from his coins with the typo of the city divinity of 
Kapi 9 i with which Eucratides rcsiruck the coins of Apollodotus 
(Summa/n/, p. 691). Some connexion between Antialcidas and 

1 Ohaptor xxiii, p C70 

a For llio inBonption hco J 11 A S for Iho yoara 1909-10 For tlio lanpAom ot 
Vidi^a SCO Ohaptor xxi, pp C22 f. 

■> Hcit.f Num., 1879, pp. 298, 005 Tho com on which -von Ballot very doubtfully 
road throo ByllabloH of tho Khaioahthl logond-« h /ci—waB probably one of Anollodotus 
roBtruok by Eucratides (boo Fll. VI, 4 , Vlf, 80). ^ 
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HcHoclcs is indicated by their common nsc of the types ‘Bust of 
king Elephant,’ n ith n hich llcliocics rcstruck the coins of Agatho- 
clcia and Strato (Summaiy, p 590) Helioclcs Mas no doubt the 
elder, for no Bactrian coinage of Antialcidas is knomi , but, even 
if these tno kings were father and son, their reigns in India may 
have been to some extent contemporar}. Tlic dominions of the 
house ofEucratidcs included a number of kingdoms, of which some, 
ns, for instance, Kapi 9 a, Pushkalaiatl, and Takbhacila, can be 
identified by the types of their coins; and its seems probable that 
the government of some of these kingdoms was entrusted to the 
heir apparent and other members of the roj al family. It is possible, 
therefore, that some of the princes whose coins wo possess may 
have been ruling at the same tune in difibrcnt provinces. 

On certain coins struck 111 the district of Tnkshaoila, (tj pe Tilei,’ 
Summary, "p 591), Antialcidas is associated inth Ljsias, but there 
is nothing to explain the relation which one bore to the other, or 
even to show clearly to uhich of the two ro)al houses of Yavanas 
Lysias belonged Indeed, since one class of the coins which L}sins 
strikes ns sole ruler bears t)pcs, ‘Bust of king wearing elephant's 
scalp Heracles standing,’ which are identical with those of Dcmc- 
tnns, it IS usually assumed that the two kings belong to the same 
family. But in this ease, ns so frequently, numismatic evidence is 
ambiguous. It is perhaps equally probable that the types intro- 
duced into India bj Demetrius had become chai'actcristic of a 
particular district, and therefore continued to be used in that 
distnct after it had passed from the house of Euthjdcinus to the 
house of Eucratidcs 

The tjpe ' Pilci ' is continued b) Archebius (PI VIII, 4 1) after 
whose reign it is no longer found on any coins issued b} a Yaiana 
king It next appeal’s on the small silver coins which the Qaka 
satrap, Liaka KusOlaka, struck in imitation of tliosic of Eucratides 
with the same tjpc (PI VIII, 42, 11) The ciidcnco of coins thus 
shows that after the reign of Archebius the region of Tnkshn 9 ila 
passed from the Ya\ana8 to the ^^kas, and the evidence of the 
Tak 8 ha 9 ilri copper plate indicates that Taksha^ilfi ivas conquered 
by the first (|?aka king, Jlaiies, who was reigning there in the year 
78 of an unspecified era, a date which, until the era can be deter- 
mined, may be regarded provisionally ns the equi\alent of about 
72 BC‘ 

The two great kingdoms of Gandhrna,PushkahTvatT to the west 
of the Indus (p 657) and Tnkshn 9 ila to the east, thus passed under 

1 Cbnptcr xzm, p CTO 
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the sway of the Qakas during the reign of Maues. The ^aka con- 
querors, moving up the valley of the Indus from their Indian base 
in Indo-Scythia (Sind), had come in like a wedge, which for a time 
separated the remnants of the two Yavana houses. The descend- 
ants of Euthydemus, the families of Apollodotus and Menander, 
still continued to rule in the eastern districts of the Punjab (p 552), 
and the descendants of Eucratides in the upper Kabul valley (the 
province of the Paropanisadae). 

The house of Eucratides was now reduced to the possession of 
the region wdiich represented its earliest conquest to the south of 
the Hindu Kush. In the city of Kapi 9 l on the most northern 
extremity of this region Eucratides had first used the type ‘ Zeus 
enthioued’ to restrilce the coins of the defeated Apollodotus ; and 
this type, deprived of the special emblems of the tutelary divinity 
of Kapi 9 i, ‘Elephant and mountain,’ remained characteiisticof the 
coinages of the upper Kabul valley until the chapter of Yavana 
rule in India was closed. It was continued after the time of 
Eucratides by Heliocles, Antialcidas^ Amyntas, and Hermaeus 
{Swnvma/ry, p. 591, and PI. VII, 37). 

On some of his silvei coins Hermaeus is associated with his 
queen. Calliope, who, like Agathocloia, must have been a princess 
in her oivn right. In the ohv type which represents the jugate 
busts of the king and queen, both of them wear the diadem; and 
their names are associated in the Greek and KharoshthI legends. 
These joint coins are distinguished from the other issues of Her- 
maeus by the rev. type ‘ King on prancing horse’ , and, as this type 
is characteristic of Antimachus and his successois, it is jirobable, 
as Cunningham suggested, that Calliope was a princess of this 
family (p. 546 f., and Summai y, pp. 686) 

With the conquest by the ^^kas of the kingdoms held by the 
last successors of Euthydemus m the eastern Punjab, Yavana rule 
had already ceased in the north-western region of the sub-continent 
which is now known as India, that is to say, the K.W. Frontier 
Province and the Punjab, and Hermaeus was the last king of his 
race to reign in India in its more extended historical and geo- 
graphical sense, which includes the southern half of the present 
Afghanistan. His kingdom in the upper Kabul valley was the last 
survival of the Yavana dominions , and it was hemmed in on every 

Coins bearing this tjpe no doubt oironlated beyond the hmits of the region which 
seems to have been their homo The type as it appears on coins of Antialcidas was 
imitated by Mauos, who was never in possession of the upper Edbul valley (Summai y, 
p 691). 
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side by actual or possible foes — on the east and on the south-west 
by the Qakas and Pahlaras of Peshawar and Kandahar, and on 
the north by the Yueh-chi, who, since their settlement in the rich 
land of Bactna, had become a great power under the leadership of 
their chief tribe, the Kushapas From one or other of these three 
possible souices — over the mountain region which is now traversed 
by the Khyber Pass, over the belt of highland country varying 
from 12,000 to 18,000 feet which lies between Ghazni and Kabul 
on the route from Kandahar, or over the Paropanisus — ^must have 
come the conquerors who put an end to the kingdom of Heimiaeua 
It was formerly held by the present writer that these hostile in- 
vaders were the Kushapas who came over the Paropanisus from 
Bactna , and the testimony of coins, on which the names of the 
last Yavana king, Hermaeus, and the first Kushapa conqueror, 
Kujula Kadphises, are found in association, seemed to justify this 
conclusion^. But a fuller considei-ation of all the available evidence 
shows that the opinion of Dr F W. Thomas is almost certamly 
correct, viz that there was an intermediate period during which 
the Pahlavas were in possession of Kabul®. 

The coins which bear the name of Hermaeus must, if we may 
judge from their style and fabric, extend over a long period, and 
those which were mechanically copied by Kiyula Kadphises to 
supply his first issues in the Kabul valley are themselves barbarous. 
They are of copper and very far lemoved fiom the silver coins 
which were their prototypes (PI. VII, 37 and Summary, p. 691) 
The eaihest coins are of good style and of good metal, and 
they belong to the period before any of the squared Greek 
letters had been intioduced. Later issues are of coarser work- 
manship; the silver is alloyed, and the square o appears in the 
Gi eek legend So far, the deterioration of art and the debasement 
of the coinage aie such as might well be expected to have taken 
place during the reign of a king who was menaced by enemies 
on every side But further stages of degradation can only be 
explained as the result of a complete change in the character 
of the civilisation of this region. The alloyed coins are succeeded 
by barbarous issues which are undisguisedly of copper, and finally 
by others in which the word ZQTHPOZ, ‘the saviour,’ in the king’s 
title appears as ZTHPoZZY and is rendered in the corresponding 
KharoshthI legend by the word mahatma (mahantassa), ‘great’®. 
It is clear that the Greek language was no longer properly 

> BapsoB, Indian Coins, p 16 ^ J S.A S., 1906, p 194, note 1 

» Bapson, J,B A S , 1897, p 319 
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understood by the die-engravers. These last are the coins which 
are imitated by Kujula Kadphises (PI VII, 28 and Summary, 
p 689), whose date can scarcely be earlier than 60 A.D, since, 
according to Sir John Marshall’s observations, the evidence of 
the discoveries at Taksha 9 ila shows that he was rather later than 
Gondopharnes, who is known to have reigned during the period 
from 19 A.D to 46 A.D ^ 

It would appear then that, while Hennaeus may have been 
reigning for some time before and after c 40 b c , as would seem to 
be indicated by the square □ in his later Greek coin-legends^, a 
coinage bearing his name and his types was issued by his con- 
querors until a much later date, in the same way and for the same 
reasons that the East India Company continued for many years to 
strike rupees bearing the name of the Mughal Emperor, Shah 
’Alam That these conquerors were not Kushanas may, from 
chronological considerations, be legarded as certain That they 
were the Pahlavas of Kandahar is made probable by the evidence 
of the coins which were struck by Spalirises with the chaiacteristic 
type of the Yavana kings of Kabul, ‘Zens enthroned ’ (PI VII, 38)^ 
It was piobably not until at least seventy years after the death of 
its last Yavana king that the Kabul valley passed from the Pahlavas 
to the Kushapas, the next suzeiain power in Afghanistan and N.W. 
India 

^ The font etages in the currency which bears the name of Hermaens are shown in 
thoBM Cat (1) pp 62-3, nos 1-4, PI XV, 1, 2, (2) p 63, nos 20-1, PI XV, 4, 
(3) pp 64-5, nos 26-40, PI XV, 6 , (4) p 65, nos 45-50 

® Chapter zzm, pp 671-2 ® Chapter zzin, p 574 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE SCYTHIAN AND PARTHIAN INVADERS 

The Scytbian (Qaka) and PartMan (Pahlava) invaders of India 
are often mentioned in Sanskrit literature, and nearly always in 
association with each other and with the Yavanas But, as this 
hteratuie IS not historical, we must turn to other sources — ^to 
Greek and Chinese historians, to the inscriptions of Persia and 
India, and to coins — ^for infoimation as to their origin and their 
rule in India 

The Yavanas had come from Bactria over the Hindu Kush into 
the upper Kabul valley, and thence along the Kabul river into 
India by a route which has since been abandoned for that which 
now leads through the Khyber defile. It was formerly assumed 
that the Qakas came directly into India from the same region and 
by the same way. But this view is attended with difficulties which 
cannot be explained. In the first place, if the ^akas came through 
the Kabul valley, all tiaces of then invasion must be supposed to 
have disappeared from that region , for, among the many thousands 
of coins which weie collected on its ancient sites at the time when 
the countiy was still open to archaeological investigation, the coins 
of the earliest ^aka kings are conspicuous by their absence; and 
secondly, it is certain that the Kabul valley remained in the 
possession of the Yavana princes of the house of Eucratides after 
the Yavana dominions in N.W. India on the eastern side of the 
Khyber Pass, that is to say, in Peshawar and Rawalpindi, had 
been conquered by the ^akas. Ingress from Bactria was therefore 
barred at this period. 

The alternative suggestion that the ^a^^as may have come into 
India from their noithem home in the country of the Jaxartes 
through Kashmir involves a physical impossibihty. The geo- 
graphical difficulties of this region are such that an invasion from 
this direction of tribal hordes or armies sufficiently powerful to 
overu'helm the Yavana kingdoms and to conquer the whole of the 
N.W. Frontier Province and the Punjab is mconceivable^ 

^ See the anthonties quoted b; Thomas, J.E A.S , 1913, p. 63S, notes 1 and 2. 
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Any direct invasion from the north seems, in fact, to be out 
of the question. It is theiefore far more probable, nay almost 
certain, that the ^^t^has reached India indirectly, and that, bke the 
Pahlavas, they came through Anana (W and S. Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan) by the great highmy, associated in modem times 
with the Bolan Pass, which led from the Parthian provinces of 
Drangiana (Seistan) and Arachosia (Kandahar) over the Brahtii 
mountains into the country of the lower Indus (Sind) This route 
was well known and comparatively easy. By it Craterus had 
returned with that division of Alexander’s army which mcluded 
the elephants^ 

The Scythian (Qaka) settlements, which can only have been the 
result of invasions along this route, gave to the region of the 
Indus delta the name ‘Scythia’ or ‘Indo-Scythia’ by which it was 
known to the Greek geographers, and the name ‘Qaka-dvipa’ or 
‘the river country of the ^akas’ as it appears in Indian literature. 
This region still continued to be governed by the Pahlavas, who 
are inseparably connected with the Qakas, at the end of the 
first century A.D^ Theie can be little doubt that Indo-Scythia 
was the base from which the Qaka and Pahlava armies moved 
up the valleys of the Indus and its tributaries to attack the 
Tavana kingdoms of the successors of Euthydemus and Eucratides 

In all ages the name ‘Scythian’ has been applied generally to 
the nomads iuhabitmg the northern regions of Europe and Asia; 
and, according to Herodotus (vn, 64), the term ‘Saka,’ as used by 
the Persians, was equally vague In the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Darius it denotes no less than three different and ividely separated 
settlements of Scythians. These, enumerated from east to west, 
have been identified as follows — 

(1) The Saka Tigrakhauda, ‘wearere of pointed helmets.’ They 
are so described by Herodotus (vn, 64), who states that they were 
mcluded together with their neighbours, the Bactrians, in the 
army of Xerxes. They were therefore the ^ahas whose home was 
in the country of the river Jaxartes (the Syr Daria). 

(2) The Saka Haumavarka, the 'Afivpyioi of Herodotus (loc. cit ) 
who have been identified^ with the ^aka settlers in the Persian 
province of Drangiana, the country of the river Helmand, which 
was afterwards known as 9akasthana, ‘the abode of the ^akas,' 
the later Persian Seistan and the modem Seistan. 

^ Chapter xv, p 379. 

® Ptolemy, vn, 1, 55, Penphu mans Erythraei, 38 

* Thomas, J.B A 8. 1906, p 186. 
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(3) The Saka Taradaraya, or ‘the ^akas over the sea’ ; that is 
to say, the S(g^ians of Europe vrho inhabited the steppes of 
Russia to the north of the Black Sea. 

These three settlements are no doubt merely qiecimens of the 
larger deposits left by the waves of Scythian migration which may be 
traced back m history to about the middle of the eighth century B.G 
The flood had now for some three and a half centuries been held in 
check by the barrier maintained in Bactria, first by the Adiaemenid 
kings of Persia and afterwards by the successors of Alexander. But 
the strength of Bactria had been sapped by foreign and domestic 
strife, and it was no longer capable of resisting the pressure of 
barbarian hordes on the frontier. 

The initial impulse of the tribal movements, which were destined 
to overwhelm Greek civihsation in the Oxus country, and to deter- 
mine the history of K India for many centuries to come, may be 
traced to an incident in the turbulent history of the Huns, against 
whose inroads the Chinese emperors had protected themselves by 
building the Great Wall. In the neck of country between the 
Great Wall and the mountains which forms part of the province of 
Ean-su, hved a people known to Chmese historians as the Yueh-chi 
Being attacked and defeated by the Huns, c. 166 b 0 ., the Tueh-chi 
were driven from their coimtry, and began a westward imgration 
which necessarily brought them into conflict with other nomads, 
and produced a general condition of unrest among the tribes 
inhabiting the northern fringe of the deserts of Chinese Turkestan. 
The pressure caused by the steady onward movement of Tueh-chi 
tribes, numbering probably from half a million to a million soulsS 
forced before it other nomads, and set up a flood of migration 
which, after sweepmg away the Yavana power m Bactria, was only 
stayed in its westward course by Farthia 

Certain incidents m this migration, which must have extended 
over some thirty or forty years, are recorded ly Chinese authors. 
In the country of the Bi river, now called Kulja, the Yueh-chi 
came upon a tribe called the Wu-sun The Wu-sun were routed, 
and their king was slam ; and the Yueh-chi continued their journey 
westwards towards the Issyk-kul Lake m the country which was 
until recently Russian Turkestan Here they appear to have 
divided themselves into two bands— the one, afterwards known as 
the Little Yueh-chi, going southwards and setthng on the borders 
of Tibet, and the other, the Great Yueh-chi,' continuing their 
movement to the west until they came into contact with a people 
I Smith, Barltf Ht«t 0 / Ini {3rd ed ), p 248. 
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whom iho Chineso called Sse (Sai) or Sck, and who are probably 
to bo identified Avith the ^^^kas of the Jaxarlcs. The Yueh-chi 
took possession of the country of the Qakas ; and the Qakas being 
driven to the south-Avest occupied the country of the Ta-hia or 
Bactrio. 

The immediate cause of the doAvnfall of Greek rule in Bactria 
would therefore seem to have been an overAvhelming invasion of 
9aka hordes Avho had been driven from their OAvn lands. Tlie 
native inhabitants of Bactria, the Ta-hia or Dahae, are represented 
as an unAvarliko people living in toAvns and villages Avhich Avero 
governed by their OAvn magistrates. The state of society dcsciibed 
is such as prevailed also in India it is a society made up of local 
groups self-governed and self-contained. In the case of such 
communities the military conquest of a country merely determines 
the landlord to Avhom the customary dues must bo paid. It is 
probable that for a brief j)oriod ^aka Avarrior chiefs took the place 
of Eucratidcs and Helioclcs as rulers of the Ta-hia. Such Avould 
appear to have been the state of aflaiis Avhen the Cliincso envoy 
in 126 BO. visited the Yueh-chi and found them still in the 
territories to the north of the Oxiis from Avhich they had expelled 
the political conditions then existing Avero in a 

transient stage of unstable equilibrium. They Avore the outcome 
of a disturbance of peoples Avhich began in far distant China nearly 
forty years before. But the movement had not yet completed 
its course it Avas resumed in consequence of an attack on the 
Yueh-chi. 

The infant son of the Wu-siin king, Avho Avas slain by the 
Yueh-chi m their earlier conflict, had been adopted by the Iluns, 
and Avhen the boy grcAV up to manhood and became king of the 
Wu-suii, ho Avith the aid of his protectors led an expedition against 
the Yuch-chi and drove them into the country south of the Oxus. 
The result must necessarily have been a further dispersal of the 
^akas. A concise summary of events is given in the Chineso 
encyclopaedia of Ma-tAvan-hn : 

In ancient times the Iliung-nu having dofoated the Yuoli-chi, the latter wont 
to tho west to dwell among tho Ta-hia, and tho king of tho Sai (^akos) iront 
southwaids to livo in Ki-pin Tho tiibos of tho Sai divided and dispersed, so as 
to form hero and thoio dilToiont kingdoms. (Tinnslntod from Il6musat, Nouveaux 
MHangea Asiaitques, i, p 20.5 ) 

This account is supplemented in tho Anneds of tho Ilan Dynasty 
Avhich state that tho Qaka king became tho lord of Ki-pin\ 

' 0 Franko, Beitrdge aut chxnetitohen QuelUn, pp. 40, 64. 
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The summaTy records the complete anmhilation of Qaka rule 
in Bactna. The king himself becomes king in Ki-pm— a geographi- 
cal term which is used in various senses by Chinese wnters, but 
which, in this case, would most naturally mean Kapi 9 a (Kadristan) , 
and the tribes formerly under his command are dispersed. There 
is no indication that any considerable body of Qakas accompanied 
their king to Ki-pin The main movement, impeded by the Yavana 
power in Kabul, would naturally be westwaKb in the diiection of 
Herat and thence southwards to Seistan The tide of Scythian 
invasion had no doubt been flowing m these directions since the 
time when the ^akas were first expelled from their temtory 
beyond the Jaxartes by the Yueh-chi, for there is good evidence 
to show that the earlier Scythian settlements in Iran were rein- 
forced about the time when the (^akas first occupied Bactna. 
The kings of Parthia who now held eastern Iran were engaged 
during two reigns (Phraates II, 138-128 B.a, and Artabanus I, 
128-123) in unsuccessful stiuggles with their Scythian subjects, 
and the contest was only decided in favour of Parthia in the reign 
of the next monarch, Mithiadates II the Great (123-88) Parthia 
had now taken the place of Bactna as the bamer which impeded 
the westward course of migrations from upper Asia. But the 
stream of invasion was only diverted into another channel checked 
in Ariana, it forced its way along the line of least resistance into 
the country of the lower Indus (Indo-Scytliia) The ^aka invasion 
of India, like the mvasion of the Huns (Hfinas) between five and 
six centuries later, was but an episode in one of those great move- 
ments of peoples which have so profoundly influenced the history 
not only of India, but also of Western Asia and Europe. 

On a few of their coins, generally imitated from those of their 
Yavana predecessors (eg. BM. Cat, PH. SVI, 1, XVII, 7, XIX, 
12) the 9^ka and Pahlava kings repeat the Greek royal title 
‘Eng’ or ‘Great King’, but their normal style is ‘Gieat King of 
Kmgs,’ a title which is distinctively Persian. It has a long history 
from the KshSyathiyS/mm KsTvayathiya of the inscriptions of 
Danus down to the Shdhan SJiah of the present day. Like the 
Indian GJiaJeravm tin, ‘ the wielder of the discus,’ the Persian ‘King 
of Kings’ was the supreme monarch to whom other kings paid 
homaga In the Parthian empire the title was probably first 
assumed by Mithradates II the Gieat (123-88 bo) in imitation 
of his predecessors, the Achaememds^ It was in his reign that 

1 Some numismatists attnbate tbe Parthian coins on which the title first ooonrs to 
Mithradates 1 (171-138) See Wroth, BM Cat , Partftio, p xxv, note. 
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the struggle between the kings of Parthia and their Scythian 
subjects in eastern Iran was brought to a close and the suzerainty 
of Parthia over the ruling powers of Seistan and Kandahar con- 
firmed. In these subordinate governments Parthians (Pahlavas) 
and Scythians (^akas) were so closely associated that it is not 
always possible to distinguish between them the same family 
includes both Parthian and Scythian names It is therefore little 
more than a convenient nomenclature which labels the princes 
of the family of Maues, who invaded the lower Indus valley, as 
Qakas, and those of the family of Vonones, who ruled over 
Drangiana (Seistan) and Arachosia (Kandahar), as Pahlavas The 
relation between Maues and Vonones is uncertain , but it is clear 
that their families were associated in a later generation. 

It has been supposed that the introduction into India of the 
Persian and Parthian title, ‘ Great King of Kings,’ was the result 
of an actual conquest of N.W. India by Mithradates I; and a 
statement of the historian Orosius that this monarch conquered 
all the peoples between the Hydaspes and the Indus has been 
interpreted to mean that he extended the power of Parthia beyond* 
the Indus as far as the Indian Hydaspes (the Jhelum)\ But to an 
author who is writing from the standpomt of Parthia, the expres- 
sion ‘between the Hydaspes and the Indus’ must surely connote 
an extension from west to east — ^from a Persian river to the great 
Indus which has so often in history been the boundary between 
Iran and India Hydaspes is a Persian name, and the river men- 
tioned in this passage is no doubt the Medus Hydaspes of Virgil 
{GeorgixiSi iv, 211)®. The theory of a conquest of N.W. India by 
Mithradates I would therefore seem to be founded on a misunder- 
standing of the historian’s statement. The invasion of India must 
be ascribed not to the Parthian emperors, but to their former 
feudatories in eastern Iran, not to the reign of Mithradates I, but 
to a period after the reign of Mithradates II, when the power of 
Parthia had declined and kingdoms once subordinate had become 
independent The association to which the coins bear witness is 
not one between Partliia and eastern Iran, but between Iran and 
N.W. India. In fact, all through the period of Qaka and Pahlava 
rule the countries to the west and east of the Indus were governed 
by members of the same roj'al house. There were normally three 
contemporary rulers of royal rank— a King of Kings associated 

1 Smith, Early Hist of Ind {8rd ed ), p 228 

® Pauly-WiSBOwa, Beal-Encyclopadie, s v. Hydaspes (2). The remark in Bapson, 
Ane. Ind,, p, 171, should be oorreoted. 
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as the numismatists have commonly assumed. It was in Gandhara 
that the Graeco-Buddhist school of art, the outcome of a fusion of 
Greek and Indian ideals and methods, grew up and flourished, but 
it was not until the end of the first century A.D. that this school 
reached its highest state as seen in the religious sculptures of the 
Kushanas Its beginnings are no doubt to be traced in the coins 
of an earlier date, and such beginnings were naturally progressive. 
The finest coins of Manes, for instance, are excelled by those of 
Azilises two reigns latcr\ The early date, viz. c. 120 B 0., which is 
usually assigned to Maues entirely on grounds of style and on the 
gratuitous assumption that art was retrogressive from the time of 
the Yavanas onwaids, cannot therefore be maintained It is far 
more probable that he invaded India after the end of the reign of 
Mithradates II (123-88 B.C ) when Partlna ceased to exercise any 
real contiol over Seistan and Kandahar 

The precise date of Maues cannot at piesent be determined. 
He is undoubtedly to be identified with the Gieat King Moga, 
who is mentioned in the Taksha^ila copper-plate inscription of the 
satrap Patika. The inscription is dated in tlie reign of Maues and 
in the year 78 of some unspecified era. Hone of the known Indian 
eras seems to be possible in this case; and it may not unreasonably 
be suggested that the ^^kas, like other foreign invaders at all 
periods, may have brought with them into India their own system 
of reckoning, and that this may be the era used in Seistan. The 
month in the inscription is Parthian , and from this fact it may be 
inferred that the era itself is probably of Parthian origin. It may 
possibly mark the establishment of the new kingdom in Seistan 
after its incorporation into the Parthian empire by Mithradates I, 
c. 160 B.O. If so, the date of the inscription would be c. 72 B.O., a 
year which may well have fallen in the reign of Maues 

The coins of Maues are copied from those struck by princes of 
both the Yavana houses (Pll. VI, 2, 9, 12 , VIII, 48, and Summary, 
pp. 686 fi*). The numismatic evidence combined with that of the 
Taksha 9 ila copper-plate indicates that he conquered Gandhara — 
Pushkalavati to the west of the Indus (PI. VI, 12, and Summary, 
p 687) as well as Taksha 9 ila to the east — and it is possible that 
he may have invaded the Yavana dominions in the eastern Punjab. 
But it is clear that in the direction last mentioned the Qaka con- 
quests failed to reach their limit during his reign For a time the 
remnants of the two Yavana houses in the upper Kabul valley and 


1 Whitehead, Lahore Hus Oat , Indo-Grcek Gains, p, 93. 
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reasonable, therefore, to suppose that this epigraphical change is 
due to a fashion which spread from one country to the other, and 
that the occurrence of the square omlcron on a Parthian or Indian 
coin is an indication that its date is not earlier than c. 40 b.o.^ 

Judged by this test, the Yavana king, Hippostratus, must have 
continued to reign after the death of Maues; and he must have 
been contemporary with the successor of Maues, Azes I, who 
restruck his coins and continued to use some of his most distinctive 
monograms, no doubt after the conquest of his kingdom 

There is no reason to question the almost unanimous opinion 
of numismatists that Azcs I was succeeded by Azilises ; but there 
was certainly a period in Avhich these two kings were associated in 
the government. On some coins which they issue conjointly both 
bear the imperial style, ‘ Great King of Kings ' , but Azes I, as the 
cider, occupies the place of honour on the obverse with its Greek 
legend (B.M. Cat., p. 173, PI. XXXII, 9) 

On other coins, however, the same two names appear with the 
same titles, but with a change of position — ^Azilises occupying 
the obverse with a Greek legend, and Azes the reverse with a 
Kharoshthi legend (B.M. Cat, p. 92, PI XX, 3); and, as degrees 
of dignity or seniority are undoubtedly indicated by these positions 
in similar instances, it has been inferred that Azilises was associated 
with two kings named Azes — ^possibly with his father and prede- 
cessor at the beginning of his reign and with his son and successor 
at its close. The existence of a second Azes might well be questioned 
if it could be proved by no mbre cogent argument than this But 
the coins which bear the name sliow so great a diversity of style 
that, from this fact alone, numismatists have suspected that they 
must have been struck by more than one king, and, if our system 
of chronology be correct, the Azes who succeeded Maues in 
68 B.O. cannot possibly have been the Azes who was succeeded 
by Gondopharnes in 19 a,d. (p. 677). 

At some time during the period wlien the first three Qaka 
kings were establishing their empire in India, Vonones was 
reigning as suzerain over the kingdoms of eastern Iran with the 
same imperial title, ‘ Great King of Kings ’ It is inconceivable 
that such a dignity should have been usurped in this region so 

^ This ohronologionl tost must bo applied with oaution Isolated instancos ooonr 
earlier, and tho squared forms of tho Grook lottors □, Q, and uu aro obaraotcristio 
of certain regions In other regions they aro not found See Bapson, J.11 A 8,, 1008, 
p 285 

3 Lahore Mus Cat , p 122, note , B M Oat , pp 69, 78 
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and Spalirises, and of his brothers’ sons, Spalagadames and Azes, 
are Scythian. For the sake of convenience we may call this 
family ‘Pahlava,’ in order to distinguish it from the better known 
‘Parthian ’ dynasty of Ctesiphon, although in reality the two terms 
are etymologically identical. 

A characteristic feature of the coins of Vonones and his family 
is, as we have seen (p. 669), the association of the Great King of 
Kings with the viceroy of Arachosia, whose relationship to the 
suzerain is sometimes expressed in the Kliaroshthi legend of 
the reverse. Thus Vonones ruled conjointly with his brother, 
Spalahores, and with his nephew Spalagadames, the son of 
Spalahores (PI. VII, 27, 31, and Summary, pp. 689-90) If we may 
assume with Mr Whitehead^ that the Scythian name, Spalahores 
(Qpalahora) appears in a Greek guise as Spalyris, this brother 
of Vonones and his son also ruled conjointly as viceroys over the 
district of Arachosia in which corns bearing the type of Euthydemus, 
‘Heracles seated,’ were current. This district had foimcrly been 
under the direct government of the Great King of Kings, AziJises 
(Summat'y, p 689). 

The rev. type of the coins which Spalirises issued as the suc- 
cessor of Vonones in the suzerainty of eastern Iran is ‘Zeus 
enthroned’ (PI. VII, 38), and, as it is evidently bon owed from 
the coins of Hermaeus, it may perhaps be interpreted as an 
indication that the kingdom of Kabul had now passed from the 
Yavanas to the Pahlavas. If so, it would appear that this last 
stronghold of Yavana power had yielded to an invasion of the 
Pahlavas of Kandahar. The types of these coins of Spalirises 
aie sometimes found restruck on coins of Vonones as if they were 
intended for circulation in a newly conqueied territory (B.]\L Cat., 
p. 101, note) 

The family of Vonones may thus be reconstructed from the 
numismatic evidence^ 

VONONES Spalaliores SPALIRISES 

Spalagadames AZES II 

(end of leign 19 a.d) 

The coins and inscriptions of the satraps of the ^aka suzerains 
of N W. India enable us to supply a few additional outlines of the 
history before the Christian era. The names of a considerable 


1 Lahore Mus. Cat , vol i, p 148, note 1 
s The names of suzoraius are printed in capital letters. 
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number of tliese provincial administrators aie kno^m, but it must 
suflicc here to mention only those whose date and province can be 
determined approximately. 

In the satrapal system of government a Great Satrap ivas 
associated ^ith a Satrap, usually his son, who succeeded to the 
higher dignity in due course. The earliest recorded ruler of this 
kind is Liaka Kusulaka, who, according to the Taksha^ila copper- 
plate inscription of the year 78 (=c. 72 B.C ? v. sup. p 570), was 
satrap of Clihahara and Cliukbsa, distiicts nliich hare not been 
identified, but iihich a ere piesumably in the neighbourhood of 
Takeha^ilfu His coins acre imitated irom those of Eucratides 
(PI. VIII, 42). His son, Patika, who made the deposit of relics 
Mhicli is commemorated by the inscription, bore no title at that 
time; but there can be little doubt that he must hare succeeded 
liis father first as satrap and afterwards as great satrap Eis name 
with the higher title is among those inscnbcd on the Mathura 
Lion-Capital (c. 30 B.C. ?) 

This remarkable monument of the rule of the Qakas in the 
south-eastern extremity of their dominions nas discovered at 
Mathunl by an Indian scholar. Pandit Bhngv.'inl(il Indraji, in 1869, 
and was bequeathed by him to the Bntish Museum on his death 
in 1888 It IS of the local red sandstone, and represents two 
lions reclining back to back and facing in the same direction. Its 
style 13 strikingly Iranian. ITie capital must originally have sur- 
mounted a pillai, and must itself have supported some rebgious 
emblem, but its purpose had long ago been forgotten; and when 
it nas discovered it was built into the steps of an altar devoted to 
the worship of ^italJ, the goddess of small-pox The Kharoshthi 
inscriptions ivith which the surface is completely covered associate 
in the religious merit of the foundation the donor herself (the 
Cliief Queen of the Great Satrap Bujula) and all the members 
of her family together with certain contemporary satraps governing 
other provinces of the Qaka realm and other eminent personages 
of the time The Great Satrap Bajula, whose name appears as 
Bajuvula in other inscriptions, is unquestionably the Haujubula who, 
both as satrap and as great satrap, struck coins in imitation of those 
of Strato I and Strato II, the last of the Yavana kings to reign in 
the E. Punjab (PI VII, 24) , and ho was the father of Qodasa in whose 
reign as satrap the monument was erected. Subsequently Qodasa 
himself appears as groat satrap on the Amohini votive tablet at 
Mathura, which is dated in the second month of Winter of the 
year 42. As the month is thus recorded in an Indian style, the 
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era must probably also be Indian , and if, as seems likely, it is the 
era of Azes (68 B 0.), we may conclude that ^odasa was great 
satrap in 17-16 B.O. 

Among the names of con temporal y ^aka governors mentioned 
in the inscriptions of the Lion Capital is found that of Patika, 
now a gi'eat satrap, who during the reign of Maues made the 
benefection recorded in the Tak 8 ha 9 ila copper-plate (year 78 of 
the era of Seistan = c. 72 B.O. ?). At that time he was a private 
individual without any official title. It may be assumed that 
in due course he succeeded his father in the administration of 
Chhahara and Chukhsa. When the Lion Capital was inseribed, he 
was a great satrap and contemporary with the Great Satrap 
Rafijubula (Rajula) of Mathura. If a period of about forty years 
may be allowed for his whole official career, the date of the Lion 
Capital may be given provisionally as c. 30 b c , and wo may 
tabulate the chronology of the two satrapal families as follows^. — 


c 

c 


Ohliabaia and Ohukhsa 
Great Sail aps Satraps 

72 B 0 Liaka 

[Liaka] [Patika] 

30 B 0 Patika 

16 BO 


Mathura 

Great Sati aps Satraps 

Bafijubula 

Balijubula ^^^dilsa 

Qodasa 


111 that portion of Pahlava history which comes after the 
Christian era, the peiiod of the reign of Gondopharnes may be 
regarded as almost definitely fixed. The date of its beginning 
appears to be certain; and it is certain also that it lasted for 
at least 26 years The evidence for this is supplied by a monument 
of this king’s rule in the Peshawar District commonly known as the 
Takht-i-Bahi inscription. It is dated in the 26th year of the 
king’s reign, and on the 6th day of the month Vaigakha in the 
year 103^. There can be little doubt that the era is the Vikrama 
samvat which began in 68 B 0., and that, therefore, Gondopharnes 
began to reign in 19 a.d. and was still reigning in 46 a.d 


^ Takshapila oopper-plate, Buhler, Ep. Ind , iv, p 64 ; Mathura Lion Capital, Ep, 
Ind , IX, p 139, Coins of Banjubula and ^od^^a, Bapson, JUAB, 1894, p 647, 
Amohini votive tablet, Buhler, Ep Ind , u, p 199, No 2 and Plate Bubler originally 
read the date as 40 (?) 2 He Bubeeqaently corrected this to 70 2 (Ep Ind , rv, p 66, 
note 2) ; but his original reading seems undoubtedly to be justified by the accompanying 
Plate, and by his own table of numerals in Indische Palaeographte, Plate IX. On 
grounds of style. Sir John Marshall holds that this votive tablet ‘ dates from about 
the beginning of the Christian era ’ , v inf Chapter xxvi, p 633 

For the satrap Zeionises, v. inf p 682, n. For Hag&masha and Hagana, v siip 
p 627. For other satraps commemorated on the Lion Capital see Thomas, op cit , 
Fleet, J B A S , 1913, p 1009 , Marshall, ib , 1914, p 986 

^ For the reading of the date see Thomas, J B.A.8,, 1913, p 030 
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The king’s name is unquestionably Pahlava (Parthian), for the 
various forms in mIucU it appears on the coins are merely attempts 
to render local pronunciations of the Persian Yindaphama, ‘the 
v> inner of glory,’ in Greek letters Many of his types are continued 
from the money of his predecessors, and, like them, may be traced 
back to Yavana originals (Pll. VII, 32, VIII, 47, 52, 53) They 
seem to indicate that he succeeded to the dominions of the 
Pahlavas and eastern Iran and in Is W. India. 

That he ruled also in the Kabul valley, which was probably 
annexed before his reign (p 574), appears to be shown by the 
large numbers of his coins which were found on its ancient sites 
by JIasson and other exploiers at the time when such cxiiloration 
was still possible. 

Coins show also that his immediate predecessor on the throne 
was Azes II ; for the two monarchs are associated with the same 
strategos or * commandcr-in-chief,' Aspavarman, son of Indravarman 
(PI VIII, 46 and Sunmarg, p 590)\ 

Tlie Greek title strategos, which is the equivalent of the Indian 
sendpaU, ‘lord of the army,’ was inhented by the Qakas and 
Pahlavas from the Yavanas®. Aspavarman is a representative of 
the Qaka military chiefs® who are repeatedly mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Western India in the second century a-d, when this 
region was governed by 9®ka satraps Tlie names ending in 
-mrman and -datta show that they had become Hinduised, and 
claimed to be Eshatriyas. To this class belongs the 9®^ka 
Ushavaduta (Rishabhadatta), the brother-in-law of Nahapana. 
On the coins of Gondophanies and on those of his successor, 
Pacores, we find the name of another of these mihtary governors, 
Sasas, who no doubt succeeded Aspavarman as commander-in- 
chief (PI. VII, 33) The sequence of the strategoi thus afibrds 
valuable evidence for the order of succession of their sovereigns 
and for the chronology of the period. Tno generations of these 
military chiefs— Aspavarman and his nephew, Sasas (pp 680-1) — 
held oflScc dunng the reigns of Azes II, Gondophames, and 
Pacores, and for a period which began before 19 a.d and ended 
after 45 A.D 

But before he succeeded Azes II as Great King of Kings 
in India, Gondophames had also succeeded him as viceroy of 

1 For tbo dctatled proof see Wbitobcad, Laboro Mas Cat , toI i, Indo-Greeh 
Coins, p 160, note 

2 For another Greek title rrhicb was need in India— ;tepiS(lpx*lt, * the governor of a 
province,’ see Thomas, retigrttst TTindiicA, and J It d S , 1910, pp 279 S 

* For these foka fomUies see Luders, Sitt KP A, 1913, p 412 
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Arachosia In this subordinate rule he was at one time associated, 
under the suzerainty of Orthagnes, with Guda or Gudana (Gudana) 
who may perhaps have been his brother (p 679, PI. VIII, 61) The 
coins, on which Orthagnes still appears as chief ruler but with 
Gudana alone as his subordinate^, must no doubt be assigned to 
the period after Gondopharnes had succeeded Azes II in the 
sovereignty of N.W. India 

The name of Orthagnes is Pahlava. It is of Persian origin, and 
the Greek equivalent of Vcrethragna, ‘ the Victorious.’ The type 
‘Victory’ on his coins may be an allusion either to an actual 
victory or to the long’s name It is used also by Vonones I of 
Paithia (8-11 A.D.) (PL VIII, 60) whose name has a similar 
meaning — Vaniana, ‘the Conqueror’; but in this case it would 
seem undoubtedly to refer to the victory over Artabanus^ 

Most of the coins which Gondopharnes struck either alone 
(PI. VII, 32) or together with his nephew, Abdagases (VII, 34), 
and all of tliosc winch he struck in association with his commandera- 
in-chief, Aspavarman and Sasas {Summa/ry, p 690, and PI. VII, 33), 
bear the symbol § which is so characteristic of his rule that it is 
usually called by his name, and, as this symbol is found counter- 
marked on coins of the Parthian kings Oiodes I (67-38 BO.) and 
Artabanus III (10-40 a.d ), it is not improbable that Gondopharnes 
may have conquered some of the Parthian dominions®. There can 
be little doubt that under his sway the Pahlava power attained 
its height, and it appears probable that this power was now 
controlled by a single suzerain who reigned supreme over both 
eastern Iran and N.W. India, for the coins of Gondopharnes bear 
the types both of Orthagnes (PL VIII, 62) and of Azes II (PL VIII, 
47), and seem to shoAV therefore that he had succeeded to the 
dominions of both of these suzerains. 

The name of Gondopharnes, and possibly those of two princes 
of his family, Guda and Abdagases, have been preserved in con- 
ne\ion with the legends of St Thomas in the literature of the early 
Christian church The apocryphal Acts of Judas Thomas the 
Apostle, which contains an account of the ministry of St Thomas 
in India, exists in Syriac, Greek, and Latin versions; and of these 
the earliest, the Syriac, is supposed to date from before the middle 
of the third century A.D. The story, as told in this version, begins: 


^ Wliitobead, Lab Mus Oat , vol i, Indo-Qreeh Coins, p 166, no 76 
* B M Cat , Parthia, p 144, PI XXIV, 7 

' Bapson, J R A S , 1904, p G77, referring to Gunningbam, Num Chron , 1890, 
p 119 
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however, appeared so strange to some scholars that they have 
displayed no slight ingenuity in their endeavours to find some 
alternative explanation of the word ayam. But it is doubtful if 
any real difficulty exists. It must be remembered that the in- 
scription belongs to a people that Icnew not Azes His family had 
been deposed and deprived of all royal attributes The throne 
of Taksha 9 ila had passed from the Qalcas and Pahlavas to the 
Kushanas. Azes could scarcely have been furnished with his 
wonted title, ‘ Great King of Kings,’ in this inscription, without 
prejudice to the house then actually reigning. 

Tlie monarch then ruling at Taksha^ila is described in the 
inscription as ‘Great King, Supreme King of Kings, Son of the 
Gods, the Kusliana (Khusliana) ’ ; and, although his personal name 
is not given, there is sufficient evidence to show that ho is almost 
certainly to lie identified inth V'ima Kadphises, the second king of 
the Kusliana dynasty. His titles — except for the substitution of 
the ordinary royal designation of the Kushanas, ‘Son of the Gods,’ 
in place of ‘Chief’ — are identical with those which occur in the 
legend of the small silver eoins bearing the portrait of V'ima 
Kadphises {v. sup p. 581), and the first two of these titles, 
inherited from the Pahlava kings, are included in the style 
usually assumed by this monarch on other coins. Moreover at 
the end of the inscription is affixed the symbol (the t/rii^fda or 
ncmdipadd) which is likewise characteristic of the coins of V'ima 
Kadphises^ 

We may conclude, therefore, that the Kusliana V'ima Kadphises 
was ruling over Taksha 9 ila as the successor of the Pahlava Pacoies 
in 78 A.D. , and this year would appear to have been the last of his 
reign, since it is also most probably the first in the reign of his 

> For tbo insonption, \ 7 b 10 h wan discovorcd in tho Ohir stupa, sco Marsball, J R A.S , 
1914, pp 978 F ; Eonow, Ep, Ind., xir, pp 284 F , for tlio coins of V'ima (Ooemo) 
Eadpbiscs, Gardner, B M Oat , Gk and Scyth Ktngs, pp 124-8, FI XXV 

Sir John Marshall {loc cit ) prefers to identify tbo king of tbo inscription vntb tbo 
first Eushana, Enjula Eadpbiscs, on tbo assumption that both tho titles and the symbol 
occur also on his coius But the coins to which bo refers boar tbo name not of Eujula 
Eadpbisos, but of Eujfila Eara Eadphisos, who was probably another member of tho 
dynasty, see Bapaon, Indian Coma, §68 Eujula Eara Eadpbiscs seems to have 
succeeded tho satrap Zoioniscs in tho liingdom of Pushkalavatl {Summary, p, 688), and 
he may have boon contemporary with V'ima Eadphisos 

Tho royal title, ' Son of tho Gods * (devaputra), was no doubt brought by tho 
Ynoh cbi from then home on tho borders of China. It is tho usual designation of a 
king in tho Eharosbthl inscriptions discovered by Sir A M Stem in Obincso Tuikcstan, 
see Boyer, Bapson, and Sonart, Kharosthi Inscnptione, Part I (Oxford, 1920), p. 70, 
no 196 Those inscriptions, which belong to tho third century a n , preserve other 
traces of Eushana rule, 0 g in the proper name, Kufanasena {ibid, p 2, no. 6). 
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successor, Kanishka, and the starting point of the era used m the 
inscriptions of the later Kushana kings. 

The chronology of this period has been one of the most per- 
plexing problems in the whole of Indian history , and the problem 
can scarcely be said to be solved positively even now; that is to 
say, it has not yet been placed beyond aU possibihty of donbt 
But the evidence obtained by Sir John Marshall from his excava- 
tions of the ancient sites of Takshacila proves conclusively that 
the period of Kamshka’s reign miwt have been somewhere about 
the end of the first century a.d , and a companson of this evidence 
with the statements of Chinese histoiians and with the dates 
snpplied by inscriptions makes it seem almost certain that 
Kanishka was the founder of the well-known era which began 
in 78 A.D. 

Some outbnes of the early history of the Kushana empire have 
been preserved by Chinese writers\ From these it appears that 
the Yueh-chi, who drove the Qakas out of Bactna, consisted of 
five tribes, each governed by a prince beanng the Tnrkish title 
which is usually translated as * Chief' — ^tlie ymiiga of the coins. 
More than a hundred years after their settlement in Bactria, at 
a date which, according to Dr Franks must he between 25 and 
81 A.D. and probably nearer to the first of these limits than to the 
second, the Chief of one of these tribes, the KushSnas, gained the 
supremacy over the Yueh-chi, and founded a united kingdom 
which became known by the name of his oivn tribe. Thus once 
more Bactria became the nursery of a great power which was 
destined to dominate KW. India. History repeated itself, and 
the Kushtlnas, like their predecessors, the Yavanas, speedily 
became masters of the adjacent temtones lying to the south of 
the Hindu Kush, that is to say, the modern Southern Afghamstan, 
or the ancient provinces of the Paropanisadae(Kabul) and Arachosia 
(Kandahar). These first conquests were made, as the Chinese 
authonties state definitely, by the first Kushana monarch, who 
has been identified with Kujula Kadphises — ^Kujula being no 
donbt a title, like the Knsfdalu of the Qaka satrap, Liaka (p 675), 
and Kadphises the proper name, and, as they took place after 
26 A.D, they were made at the expense of the Pahlava suzerain, 
who was either Gondophames or Pacores As other evidence will 
show, their date cannot be much later than the middle of the 
first century a.d. at the latest 

> 0 Frsnke, Betttbge aut ehinentohen Quelleti ( 1904 ) in Abhandlungen d kSmg 
jpreuw Ahad 
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Most of the coins of Kujtila Kadphises show clearly both by 
their types and by their fabric that they were stnick in the Kabul 
valley. They are imitated from the barbarous issues of that 
region which still continued to reproduce mechanically the legends 
with the name of the last Yavana king, Hennaeus, long after his 
death. They are found in enormous numbeis beyond the limits 
of the Kabul valley in Tak 8 ha 9 ila, where the stratification of the 
objects discovered in the excavations proves unquestionably that, 
in that district, they are rather later than the coins of Gondophanies. 
At first sight the evidence of the finds would thus seem to show 
that Kujula Kadphises himself was later in date than Gondopharnes 
and that he was the actual conqueror of Taksha 9 ila; but, since the 
coins in question manifestly come from the Kabul valley, we must 
suppose rather that they represent the ordinary currency of the 
Kushanas at the time when the invasion took place, and that they 
were introduced into Taksha 9 ila as large numbers of Sassanian 
coins were brought into the countiy of the lower Indus from Iran 
by the Hunas in the fifth century A.D. It is, therefore, by no means 
impossible that Kujula Kadphises may have been not later than, 
but contempoiary with, Gondopharnes; and there is no reason to 
doubt the statement of the Chinese ivriters that it was not Kujula 
Kadphises, but his son and successor, V'ima Kadphises, who ex- 
tended the dominions of the Kushanas from the Kabul valley to 
K.W. India. 

That this extension had been completed before 64 A.D appears 
certain from the evidence of an inscription which was discovered 
near Panjtar in the Yusufzai sub-division of the Peshawar District^ 
It is dated on the first day of the month ^ra-vana in the year 122 ; 
and there can be no doubt that the era is the same as that which 
occurs in the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Gondopharnes, that is to 
say, the era of Azes which began in 68 B.o. The inscription was 
set up in the reign of a Kushana (Gushana) who is styled ' Great 
King ’ ; but, as the personal name of this monarch is not given, he 
cannot be identified. If he was not V'ima Kadphises himself, he 
was, as the subordinate title may perhaps indicate, most probably 
one of his viceroys and possibly the Kara Kadphises whose coins 
seem to belong to the region in which the inscription was found 
(p. 682, note). 

The precise date at which the Pahlava suzerainty in India came 
to an end is unknown, but it undoubtedly lies within the com- 
paratively narrow limits marked by the years 46 and 64 A.D. — the 

» Fleet, JK 1914, p. 872. 
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last recorded year of Gondophames and the earUest mention of 
a Kushana king on an Indian monument. But the Qakas and 
Pahlaras, although they had lost the pi pud predominance which 
they once held, had by no means ceased to play a part m Indian 
history. Like the Tavanas, they continue for some centunes to be 
mentioned in Indian inscriptions in a manner which shows that 
they still formed organised commumties; and there is evidence 
to show that they still governed their own states, no doubt as 
feudatories more or less nominal of the Kushanas. In the last 
part of the first century A.D. their original Indian settlements in the 
country of the Indus delta continued to be ruled by princes of 
their own race whom the author of the Periphis calls Parthian 
(Pahlava) and describes as turbulent chie& perpetually engaged 
in turning one another out^ But that these pnnces of foreign 
origin who governed the country of the lower Indus had at this 
period been forced to acknowledge the suzerainty of the Kushanas, 
is pioved by the Sue Vihara inscription m the Bahawalpur State 
which IS dated in a regnal year of Kanishka (year 11 = 89 a.d )*. 

It was from this countiy, too, and under the leadership of Qaka 
and Pahlava satraps that the Kushana power was extended to 
Western India; and in this manner were laid the foundations of 
the kingdom of the Kshatrapas of Surashtra and Malwa, the 
‘Western Satraps,' who are known in the later Indian hterature 
and inscnptions as ‘ Qakas.' This kingdom lasted from about the 
beg inn i n g of the second century to the end of the fourth, when it 
was conquered by the Guptas The dates which appear on the 
coins and mscriptions of its princes are all in the era which starts 
from the beginning of Kamshka’s reign in 78 a.d They range 
from the year 41 to the year 310 (119-388 ad) and form the 
most continuous and complete chronological series found on the 
monuments of ancient India. It was in consequence of its long 
use by the Qaka princes of Western India that the era became 
generally known in India as the Qaka era — a name which effectually 
disguises its ongin, and one which has in no small degiee perplexed 
modem scholars in their endeavours to unravel ‘the secret of 
Kanishka’ 

1 Perii»Iu» marts Erythran, 38 * Hoemle, Jnd Ant , 1881, p 324, 
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SUMMARY OF NUMISMATIC ISVIDBNOR FOR TUB HISTORY OF TUB 
YAVANA, 9 AKA, AND PAllLAVA INVADERS OF INDIA 

(OlIAPTHM XXII AND XXIII) 

Doinoliius Bilingual sqimro A5 , BM Oat, GA and Scyth Kxngs^ Platos. 
p. 103, no. 3, PI XXX, 3 

Types ‘ Elephant's head • Cadttcens! 

Doinotiiiis Ohv Hoad of oloplmnt to r. , boll susponded from neck 


Rev BASIAEflS AHAAHTPlOY Caducous M VI, 1. 

Mauos Sainotjpos BASIAEflS AAAYOY AS VI, 2 . 

Monaiidor Same 060 typo; BM Oat,p 00 , no 08, PI XII , 0 AS 

Indian types qf Pantalcon and Agathocles. 

Pantaloon B M Cat , p 0 , no 3, PI III, 0 AS 

Agathoclos BM. Cat,i) 11 , no 12 , PI. IV, 0 AS 

„ Rliaiosli^hl legend BM Oat,p 12 , no 16, 

PI IV, 10 , Lalioio Mus. Oat, vol. i. Indo-OL 
Coins, p 18, PI II, 61 AS 

Bacti tan types of Anltmachus 

Autiniaolius Typo ‘Posoidon’; BM Cat, p 12 , no 1 , PI V, 1 ; 

«. sup Ohaptoi xvrr, p 440 At III, 8 . 

„ Conimomoiativo medals, v sup Chapter xvn, 

pp 460-1 At 


Indian types of Antiinachus 


Antimachus Ohv BAXIAEflX NIKHd’OPOY ANTIAAAXOY 
Victoiy 1 holding palm and ■wreath 
Roo Mahiii ajasa jayadharasa Amtimahhasa. King 



on proncing hoi so r 

At 

Philoxonus 

BM.Cat, 

Same lev typo 

1 p 60, no 3, PI XIII, 0 . 

M 

Nicias 


p 68 , no 1 , PI XI 11, 11 . 

AS 

Ilippostratiis 


p 60, no 4, PI XIV, 2 

Al 

Iloimnous and 


p. 00, nos 1 , 2 , PI XV, 0 , 10 

Ai 

Calliope 


Types ^Apollo • Tnpod! 



ApollodotusI Ohv BASIAEflX AUOAAOAOTOY ZHTHPOX 


Apollo facing, holding arrow 111 1 , and bow in 
1 hand 


Rev Maharagasa Apaladatasa U adai asa Tripod 111 


squai oof dots AS 

Stratol Ohn BASIAEHX EniO’ANOYX XflTHPOX 


XT PAT fl N OX. Same typo 
Rev. Mahdiqjasa piacachasa Uataiasa Shatasa 
Same tjpo. AS 

B M. Cat, p 72, no 20 , PI XVll, 7. AS 


VI, 3. 

VI, 4. 

VI, 6 . 


Maucs 
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Same types varied 

ApollodotusII Obv BASIAEflS SflTHPOS | AnOAAOAOTOY Plates. 



Apollo r holding arrow with both hands 
gram ^ 

Bee Maharajasa tradarasa ) Apuludatasa 

Mono- 


Tnpod. 

M 

Dionysius 

BM Cat, p 61, no 2 (Same types but diffeient 


monogram ) 

M 

Zoilus 

B M Cat, p 63, no 11, PI XII, 13 

M 

Hipposti-atus 

„ p 60, no 14, PL XIV, 7 

M 

Stratolandll 

Corolla Numismaltea, p 257, PI XII, 16 

M 


Types ‘ Elephant : Indian bull’ 

ApoUodotusI Obv BASIAEflS AnOAAOAOTOY ZATHPOZ 


Elephant r VI, 7. 

See ifaharajasa Apuludutasa tratdrasa. Indian 
bull r At 

Hehocles 06r BASIAEAS AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYS Same 

type VI, 8 

Bee Mahareyasa dhramiKasa Heliyah eyasa Same 
typo. M 

Maues Obv BASIAEflS BASIAEflN A\ErAAOY MA- 

YOY Similar typo VI, 9 

Bee Bqjatireyasa mahatasa ifoasa Same type 
Azes B M Cat, p 87, no 160, PI XIX, 7 iE 

Aziliscs „ p 97, no 40, PI XXI, 6 A) 


Types qf the city of Pushkal&taR, ‘ City goddess Indian hull’ 
City of Push* Obv r Pakhalavadi devada, L lUegiblo Eharosbtbl 
kaluvatl legend. City goddess weanng a mural croim and 


holding a lotus in her r hand. VI, 10 

Bev above, TAYPOC, below, Usabhe Indian 

bull r AT 

Diomcdes Obv. BAXIAEAX ZATHPOX AIOA^HAOY The 

Dioscun VI, 11 

Bev Maharajasa tralaiasa Diyumcdasa Indian 

bull r M 

Epander BM Cat, p 51, no 1, PI XII, 8 {Rev type ‘Indian 
bull’) M 


Philoxenus 

Artemidorus 

Peucolaus 

Ilaues 

Azes 


BM Cat, p 67, no 13, PL XIII, 10 (Types ‘City 
goddess Indian bull’) M 

BM. Cat, p 64, no 1, PI XIII, 2 (Types ‘Artemis 
Indian bull’) M 

Lahore Mus Cat, p 80, PL VIII, 642 (Types ‘Artemis 
City goddess’) M 

Obv BAZIAEAZ BAZIAEAN A\ErAAOY | AAA- 

YOY Artemis r VI, 12. 

Bev Ba3atttajasamahatasa\Moasa Indian bull 1 M 
BM Cat, p 85, no 137, PI XiX, 6 (Types ‘Goddess 
Indian bull’) M 
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Azilises 

Zeiomses 

Kiyula Kara 
Kadphiscs 


Eucratides 


Menander 


Strato I 


Menander 


Menander 


Agathocleia 
and Strato I 


Strato 1 


VI, 14 


VI, 16. 


VI, 16 


VI, 17. 


Polyxenus 
ApoUodotus II 


JR AS, 1905, p 788, PI 3 {Rev type ‘City goddess Plates. 

and Zeus’) .A 

BM Cat, p 110, no 1, PI XXIII, 4 {Rev type ‘King 
and City goddess’) JR, 

BM Cat, p 112, no 10, PI XXIII, 7, of Num 
Chron, 1892, p 65, PI IV, 9-13 {Rev typo 
‘Camel’) J& 

Ti/pe attributed to the city qf Nicaea, ‘ Victory! 

Obv MErAAOYBAXIAEnSlEYKPATIAOY Bust 

of lung 1 thinisting spear VI, 13 

Rev Maharajasa Evukratitasa Victory r .SI 

Obv BASIAEflS ZATHPOS | AAENANAPOY 

Bust of king L till usting spear. VI, 14 

[i2c» type ‘Athene’] M 

Obv Same legend Bust of Athene (or of Agathocleia) r , 

ucaiing helmet VI, 16. 

Rev Maharajasa tialaiasa Menamdrasa. Vic- 
tory r J& 

[Obv typo ‘Bust of Heracles r*] 

Rev Mahal ajasa tratdrasa Stratasa Victory r M VI, 16 
(For the tjpe ‘Victory’ see also p 692 ) 

Type qf the citt/ qf Bucephala, ‘ Ox-head* 

O60 BAZIAEnZZnTH POX AAENANAPOY Ox- 

head VI, 17. 

Rev Mandrajasa tidtdrasa Menatpdi asa. 

Tnpod .SI 

7)/pe ‘Athene Promarhos* 

Obv BAZIAEnZ ZHTHPOZ 1 AAENANAPOY 

Bust of king r VII, 18 

Rev Maharajasa U dtdi asa \ Menamdrasa. Athene 
Promachos I M 

Obv. BAZIAEHZ ZflTHPOZ ZTPATHNOZ | 

KAI ArAOOKAEIAZ Busts of Strato and 
Agathocleia jugate r VII, 19 

[iZe® type ‘Athene Pi omachos’] At 

Obv BAZIAEHZ ZHTHPOZ KAI AIKAIOY 1 

ZT PAT n NOZ Bust of king r , weaimg helmet VII, 20 
[Same rev type] SI 

Obv BAZIAEnZ ZHTHPOZ AIKAIOY | ZTPA- 

TflNOZ Bust ofkingr, bearded. VII, 21. 

[Samere® type] SI 

BM Cat, p 40, no 7, PL X, 13 (Same legends and 
types The king represented as an old man ) St 
Lahoie Mus Cat , p 53, PI V, 371 (Same types ) SI 
Obv BAZIAEnZ ZHTHPOZ | AnOAAOAOTOY 

Bust of king r VII, 22 

Rev. Maharajasa tratarasa \ Apaladatasa. Athene 

Promachos Monogiam ^ .£ 


VII, 19 


VII, 20 


VII, 21. 


1 
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Dionysios B M Cat, p 51, no 1, FI XII, 9 (Same types and Plates, 
monogram } 

Zoilus BM Cat, p 52, no. 3, PL XII, 11 (Same types and 

monogram ) M 

Apollophanes B M. Cat, p 54, no 1, PL XIII, 1 (Same ree type ) M 
Stratolandll Oiv BACIAEnc CHTHPC CTPATIINC [KAI 

«t»IA03 1 CTPATflNC Bust of king r VII, 23 

Ret Makarajanam tratarasa Stratasa potrasa easa 
pnyaptta- 1 Siratam Athene Promachos L M 
Azes I B M Cat, p 78, no 56, PL XVIII, 2 (Same ree 

type) Al 

Bhadrayagasa Corolla Num , p 258, PI XII, 17 (Same types ) At 
Eamubnla Obv BACIAEI BACIAeWC CfOTHPOC PAZY 

Bust of king r VII, 24 

Ret) Apratihatacahrasa chatrapasa Rcgtibulasa 
Athene Promachos L At 

Gondophames BM Cat, p 103, no 5, PL XXII, 7 (Same types, 
degraded.) At 


Euthydemus 
Agathocleia 
and Strato I 


Azibses 

Spalyns and 
Spalagadames 


Demetrius 

Lysias 


Manes 
Azes 
Azibses 
Vonones and 
Spalahores 


Vonones and 
Spalagadames 
Hermaens and 
Kujula Kad- 
phises 


Type ‘ fferacles seated ‘ 

Bactrian coins , v sup Chapter xvir, p 444 At III, 1, 2. 

ObB BAXIAIXSHX 0E0TP07T0Y AfACO- 
KAE I AX Bust of queen (as Athene) r , wearing 
helmet VII, 25 

Rev Maharajasa tratarasa dhramtkasa Stratasa 
Heracles seated 1 on rock M 

BM (kit, p 95, no 23, PL XXI, 1. (Same rev 
typo) M 

BM Cat, p 100, no 1, FI XXI, 12. (Same rev 
type) A1 

Type ‘ ITei acles standing ’ 

Bactrian coins , v sup Chapter xni, pp 444-5 At III, 3 
Obv BAXIAEflX ANIKHTOY ( AYXIOY Bust of 

king r , weanng elephant’s scalp VII, 26 

Rev Mahar<Q(aa apadthatasa | Lmhasa Heracles 
standing At 

B.M Cat , p 69, no 8, PL XVI, 5 Iflbv ) M 

„ p, 89, no 187, PI XIX, 11 (Obv) M 

„ p 96, no 39, PI XXI, 5 {Obv) JR 

Obv BAXIAEflX BAXIAEflN A^E^AAOY | ON- 

flNOY Heracles standing VII, 27 

[Rev Maharajabhrata dhiamikasa \ ^pahxhotasa 
Athene standing 1] JE 

B M Cat, p 99, no 6, PI XXI, 11 (06c ) M 

[Obv BAXIAEflX XTHPOXXY I EPAAAIDY Bust 
of king r] 

Rev, Kuyuldkasasa kusanayavugasa dht amatkidasa 

Heracles standing M VII, 28. 


er 
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Tnpc ‘2<)«s standing ^ 

Hohooloa [0&» BASIAEflSAIKAlOYI HAIOKAEOYI Bust Plates, 
of king 1 ] 

Bev Mali&rajasa dhrmrakasa | Ilchyahreyasa Zous 

standing facing M YIl, SO. 

Azos [Ol/p. BASI AEnS BASlAEflN A^E^AAOY | AZOY 

King r., on hoisoback ] 

Bev Maharpjasa i (fjat qjasa mahatasa | Ayasa Zons 

standing facing At VII, 30 

Vononosnnd Obv BASIAEflS BASIAEfTlN AAEPAAGY 1 ON- 
Spalahoros HNOY King i., on lioisoback VII, 31. 

Bot) Mahar({)ahhi aia dhraimkasa] Qyalahoi a^a Zens 

standing facing At 

Vononos and B M Oat , p 99, no 2, PI XXI, 10 (Same tj-pcs ) At 
Spalagadnmos 

Spalinsosns „ p 100, no 1, PI XXII, 1. (Snino typos) At 
king’s brother 

Spalinsos and „ p 102, no .3, PI XXII, 3 (Banio typos.) At 

Azes II 

Azihsoa „ p 93, no 1 PI XX, 4 (Bev typo ‘Zons 

standing r’) At 

Gondopharncs Obv BAniAEtUICIAELUN AAEfAAl | VNAO0PP. 

King r , on lioisoback Symbol 2 VII, 82. 

Bev Mahat aja rcyaUt ega U atara domvi ata | Guda~ 
pjiarasa Zous standing r. At 

Gondopharncs Lahore Mns Cat, p 160, PI XV, SB (Obv typo 
and Aspa- * King 1 , on horseback ’ Symbol 2 . Bev typo ‘Zous 

vniman standing r’) Bil 

Gondophaincs Obv Qk. logoiid corrupt King i., on hoisoback 
and Sosas Samo symbol VII, 33 

Bev Malmaseeia mafialasa devavraiasa Gada~ 
pliarasa | Sasasa Zous standing r At 

Gondophanios Obv Gk legend includes [PVjNAId’EPO AAEA«I>I- 
and Abdagasos [AECOC] King 1 , on hoisoback Samo symbol VII, 34. 

Bov, Qudapharabhi adaputrasa maliarajasa hadu- 
fasa 1 Avadagafasa Zous standing r. At 

Types * Bust qfking . Elephant^ 

Hohooloa 0&» BAXIAEAZ AIKAIOY HAIOKAEOYX Bust 

of king r VII, SB. 

Bev Mahdrajasa dhraimkasa HdtyaJtresasa Ele- 
phant 1 A3 

Antialcidas BM Cjit,p 166, no. 1 (Bov typo ' Elephant r’) AS 


T)}pe qf the ctiy qf Kapigi, * Zeus enihi oned^ with emblems i epresenhng 
an elephant and a mountain ’ 

Euciatidcs 01*».BAXIAEnXAAErAA0YEYKPATIA0Y Bust 

of king r., wearing holniot VII, 36 

Bev Kavi^iye nagara drvatd Zous onthionod, 1, 
foi opart of olopliaiifij i., mountain. AS 
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Antialcidas BM Cat, p 25, no 6, FI YU, 11 (Obv Bust of king Plates. 

Rtv Same type mthont mountain ) M 

Manes BM Cat,, p 70, no 14 {Ohv Zens enthroned, 

1, forepart of elephant Reo Heracles standing ).£ 

Ti/pe *Zem enth oned* without emblems 
Hehocles BM Cat, p 166, no 2^ PL XXXI, 1 {Rev Zens 
enthroned and Greek legend.) iB. 

Amyntas BM Cat, p 61, no 3, PI XIY, 10 (Rev Zens 
enthroned and Xharoshthl legend.) 

Hennaeus Ofta BAXIAEAZ XflTHPOX | EPMAIOY Bust 

of king r YII,37 

Rev Mahaio^asa trat&rasa | Heramayasa Zeus 
enthroned 

„ B M Cat, p 65, no 45 (Same types, degraded, 6k, 

leg BASIAEnZXTHPOXZYlEPMAIDY) 

Spahnses Obv BACIAEUIN 8AC1AELL1C MEPAAo Y | CHA- 

Al P I CDY King standing L VII, 38 

Rev 3faharojasa mahamtakasa ^ahngasa Zens 
enthroned. M 

Type ‘Dmeun* 

Eucratides Ofbv BASIAEnZ MEPAAGY | EYKPATIAOY 
Bust of kmg r , ireanng helmet 
Rev SlahareyasaEvukratttasa Bioscnn charging r M 
Diomedes Obv BAXlAEnZ SHTHPOZ | AlOMHAOY 

Bust of king r, ireanng helmet 
Rev Maharajasa irtaarasa | Diyumedasa. Bioscnn 
charging r 

2^pe qf the region qf Tahshagila, ‘Pilei qf the Dioscuri ' 

Eucratides Obv Bustof king r, weanng helmet YIII, 41 

Rev BAZlAEnZ EYKPATIAOY Pilei of the 
Bioscnn. ZEl 

Liaka Obv Same type VIII, 42 

Kusalaka Rev AIAKO KOZOYAO Same type JR 

Antialcidas Obv BASIAEflZ NIKH<l>OPOY 1 ANTIAAKIAOY 

Bust of Zeus r VIII, 43 

Rev Mahara 3 asa 3 ayadhirasa\Amtiahh.tasa. Same 
type jE 

Lysias and B M Cat, p 166, no 1, PL XXXI, 2 (Obv Bust of 
Antialcidas Heracles r Rev Same type) 

Archebins Obv BAZIAEIIZ AIKAIOY NIKH4>OPOY APXE- 

B 10 Y Bust of Zeus r VIII, 44 

jR«r Jfahdrajasa dhramikasa gayadharasa Arkhe^ 
biyasa Same type JB 

Type ^Athene* 

Azes II Obv BAZIAEnZ BAZIAEHN MEPAADYlAZaY 

King r , on horseback. 


VIII, 39 
VIII, 40 


VIII,46. 
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Rev Mahariyasa rotiarcyasa mdhataia | Ay ana 
Atheno standing r M 

Azob II and Obv Same legend and typo 

Aspavarman Rev Tmdt avarmapulrasa Afpavarmasa sit alegasa ) 
jayatasa Same type Ilil 

Qondopliarnes Obv BACIA6Ci)C BACIA6C0N AAGTAA |TNAO- 
d>ePPO Same typo and sjmbol 9 

Rev Malmt aja rajaltt aja iratara devavi ala | Guda- 
pluirasa Same typo M 

Type ‘ Vxclory' (see also p iJSS) 

Manes Obv BASlAEflS BASIAEflN A^E^AAOY | AAA- 

YOY Zeus standing 1 

Rev Rajalirajasa mnhalasa [ Moasa Victory stand- 
ing r. At 

Azob I Obv BASI AEHZ BAZIAEHN AAETAAOY | AZOY 

Same tjpe 

Rev Maharajasa rajatajasa mahamlasa \ Ayasa 
Same typo. At 

(Tins typo on tho coins of Manes and Azes I is perhaps 
to 1)0 attributed to Nicaea, v sup PI VI, 1.3, 16, 1 0 ) 
VononesI Obv BACIAEYC BACIAEHN ONHNHC Bust 
of Partliia of king 1 

Rev BACIAEHC BACIAEHN | APCAKDY EY- 
EPPETOY I AIKAIDY | EnidiANDYC ‘l>IA- 
EAAH N DC Victory standing 1 At 

Orthagnos, Obv BACIAEYC BACIACCON AACPAC OPOAP- 

Gondoplianios, N H C Bust of king 1 

and Gu^a Rev Maharajasa rajalirajasa mahalasa Gudapha- 

rasa Guda \sa or na ?J Victory standing i AS 
Gondopliamos Obv Fragmentary Greek legend King seated on 
throne (cf ‘Zeus enthroned,’ PI VII, 37, 38) 
Fragmental y Greek legend Same Ij pc AS 

„ Obv BACIAEni: CnTHPDC YNADljlEPPDY. 

Bust of king r. 

Rev Maharajasa Gudaphamasa tralaiasa Same 
type AS 

Abdagases Obv BACIACCOC CCOTHPOC ABAAPACOY. 

Similar typo 

Rev Tralarasa mahatajasa Avadaga^asa. Same 
tjpa M 

PacoroB Obv BACI ABYC BACIACWN AAGPAC nAKOPHC 

Bust of king 1 

Rev Maharajasa rajalirajasa mahalasa Paleuiasa 
Same type. AS 

Sanabares Obv Imperfect Greek legend beginning BAZIAEYZ. 

Similar typo. 

Rev Gk legendincliidingdANABAPOY. Samotypo AS 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
I The Dravidian Peoples 

The great peninsula of India, from the Vindhya mountains 
southward to Comorin, is the home of the ‘Dravidian’ peoples 
And here at the outset we are faced by a difficulty of terms. 

The word ‘Dravidian’ comes from an ethnic name Dravida or 
Dramtda, in Pah Damtla, which is apparently identical in ongin 
with the adjective Tamil, and thus a title which is strictly 
apphcable only to a single branch, the Tamils, is extended to a 
whole family Again, not only is the term ‘Dravidian’ used some- 
times to denote all the members of the one ethnic family, but it 
is also often employed to designate all the cognate languages 
spoken by that family— the Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu, Kannada 
(Kanarese), and vanous mmor dialects — ^without regard to the 
possible differences of race among the groups speaking these 
tongues ; and fdrthermoie, by a still more deplorable looseness 
of terminology, it has been applied by anthropologists to a group 
of races characterised by common physical features^ who are 
chiefly inhabitants of the pemnsula, and foi the most part, but 
by no means entirely, use languages which are variants of Diavidian 
speech. Lastly, we must note that an ancient Tamil tradition 
speaks of a parUihardravidam or five Dravidian regions, under- 
standing thereby the Tamil, Andhra or Telugu, and Kanarese 
countries, the Maharashtra or MarStha provinces, and Gujarat. The 
conclusion which is suggested by a review of all the available 
data IS as follows. 

At some very early *date, several millennia before the Chnstian 
era, the greater part of India was inhabited by a dark negroid 
race of low culture charactensed more or less by the physical 
features now known as ‘Dravidian’ This early people however 

^ These features are very dark hue, long bead, broad nose, abundant and some- 
times oudy hau) and dark eyes. 
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should more properly be termed pre-Dravid/ia/n. In course of 
time another race, higher in culture and speaking a language of 
‘Scythian’ affinities, from ■which are deri'ved the tongues now 
known as ‘Dravidian,’ gradually made its way from the north or 
north-west — ^probably through Baluchistan — ^into the plain of the 
Indus, and thence ultimately passed dcwn into the regions south 
of the Vindhya. Tliis race may be called the proto-Dramdiam, 
Wherever it came, it mixed its blood to a greater or less degree 
with that of tlie earlier inhabitants From this combination have 
arisen the Dravidians of history, who have preserved few traces 
of the physical characteristics of the proto-Dravidians, whatever 
those may have been^. Most of the pre-Dravidian tribes in the 
countries south of the Vindhya adopted the speech of the proto- 
Dravidians, Avhile they absorbed their blood, notably in the centre 
and south of the peninsula, the Tamil, Kannada, and Telugu regions. 
In Gujarat the waves of Aryan immigration gradually submerged 
Dravidian blood and speech , in Maharashtra the same influences 
obliterated the language, and the same has happened in Kalinga 
(now Orissa and part of the Circars), where a Dravidian language, 
the Telugu, survives only in the southern districts. 

Long before the beginning of the Christian era the Dravidian 
South had developed a considerable culture of its own, and its 
inhabitants liad consolidated themselves into powerful kingdoms, 
some of which earned on a thriving trade with Western Asia, 
Egypt, and later with the Greek and Roman empires®. The chief 
of these were the thiee Tamil kingdoms, the Andhi’as, Kalingas, 
and Maharashtra 


II. The Tamil Kingdoms 

The Tamils have retained more tenaciously than any of their 
kindred the ancient traditions of the pioto-Dravidian race True, 
they have written no histories until modern times , but they have 
preserved a large number of ancient poems relating to the exploits 

^ It IB possible that the 'Scythian’ features that have been observed among 
the Maratha Brahmans, Eunbis, Coorgs, and Telugus may be survivals of proto- 
Dravidian characteristics For other views see Chapter n, pp 40 ff 

* The Tynans apparently imported thence ivoiy, apes, and peacocks (Tamil togai, 
Greek raiSn), as we know from I Kings x, 22 and 11 Ghromcles ix, 21 Somewhat later 
we find India — to a large extent Southern India — exporting pepper (irftrepi, Tamil 
ptppalt), rice (tpvia, Tamil anfi), ginger {fiyyl/5epti, Tamil ifigt-ver) and cinnamon 
(KdpTiov, Tamil karupjm or karppu), besides spices, precious stones, coral, pearls, cloth, 
muslm. Bilk, tortoise-shell, etc See J Kennedy, The Early Commerce of India with 
Babylon, JR A S , 1898, pp 241 2 
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and administration of Mngs and princes in an age far earlier than 
the oldest existing hterature of their Dravidian neighbours. 

In the earhest time of -which we have any record the Tamil- 
ogam or Tamil realm extended over the greater part of the modem 
Madras Presidency, its boundaries being on the north a hne 
running approximately from Puhcat on the coast to Yenkatagiri 
(Tirupati), on the east the Bay of Bengal, on the sonth Cape 
Comorin, and on the west the Arabian Sea as far north as the 
‘White Bock’ near Badagara, to the south of Mah4 Malabar was 
included in it ; the Malayalam language had not yet branched off 
as a separate tongue from the parent Tamil It consisted of three 
kingdoms, those of the Pandyas, Cholas or Qdlas, and Cheras or 
Keralas. The Pandya kingdom compiised the greater part of the 
modern Madura and Tinnevelly Districts, and in the first centui^ 
also Southern Tiavancore, and had its capital originally at Kolkai 
(on the Tambrapami river in Tinnevelly), and later at Madura. 
The Chola region extended along the eastern coast, from the river 
Penner to the Vellar, and on the west reaching to about the 
holders ot Coorg Its capital was Uraiyur (Old Trichinopoly), 
and it had a great port at Kaviri-pattinam or Pugar, on the 
northern bank of the river Oauvery (Kaveri) Another of its 
chief towns was Eauchl, now Conjeeveram The Ohera or Kerala 
territory comprised Travancoie, Cochin, and the Malabar District, 
the Koiigu-de^a (corresponding to the Coimbatore Distnct and 
the southern part of Salem District), which at one time was sepai-ate 
from it, was afterwards annexed to it. Its capital was onginally 
Vanji (now Tini-karur, on the Periyar river, near Cochin), and 
later [Dm-vanjikkalam (near the mouth of the Periyar). It had 
important trading centres on the western coast at Topdi (on the 
Agalappulai, about five miles north of Quilandi), Muchiii (near the 
mouth of the Penyar), Palaiyur (near Chowghat), and Yaikkarai 
(close to Kottayam). 

The races within these bounds were various. To the oldest 
stratum of pre-Dravidian blood probably belonged the savages 
termed by the ancient poets VilUwar (‘bowmen’) and Mlnavar 
(‘fishers’), of whom the former may possibly be identical with the 
modern Bhils, while the latter may have descendants in the Minas. 
Another group is that termed by the poets UTagas, a word which 
in Hindu hterature commonly denotes a class of semi-divine beings, 
half men and half snakes, but is often applied by Tamil wnters 
to a warlike race armed with bows and nooses and famous as free- 
booters. Several tribes mentioned in early literature are known 
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with more or less certainty to have belonged to the Nagas, among 
them being the Amvalar (in the Aruva-nadu and Aruva-vada- 
talai around Conjeeveram), Eyinar, Maravar, Oliyar, and Para- 
davar (a fisher tribe). A race of uncertain affinity was that of 
the Ayar, who in many respects resembled the Abhiras of Northern 
India, and seem to have brought into the south the worship of 
the herdsman-god Krishna. 

The overlords of the Tamil-agam were the descendants of the 
proto-Dravidian invaders, the Tamils in the strict sense of the 
term. They with the races subject to them formed the three 
kingdoms of the Pandyas, Cholas, and Cheras, where the ruling 
element was the land-tilling class or Vellalar, at the head of whom 
were the kings. The Pandya king claimed descent from a tribe 
styled Marar, which however had for many years another important 
representative in the princes bearing the title Palaiyan Maran, 
*the Ancient Maran,’ whose capital was Mogur, near the Podiya 
TTilT, not for fi*om Comorin. The Ch51a kings were alleged to 
belong to the tribe of Tiraiyar or ‘Men of the Sea’; another 
Tiraiyan dynasty was reigning at Conjeeveram in the time of 
Karikal Chola. The Chera kings in their turn were said to be 
of the Vanavar tribe Lastly we may mention a tribe called 
Kogar, who may possibly belong to the Tamil race. From the 
references of the poets to them it would seem that they once made 
an unsuccessful attack on Mogur, and found allies in the Yamba- 
Moriyar or ‘Bastard Mauryas’ (possibly a branch of the Konkani 
Mauryas). At one time — ^possibly in the first century A.D. — ^they 
seem to have wielded considerable authority in the Pandyan 
regions and Kongu-dega, and to have given some trouble to the 
Cholas. 

Even in the first century of the Christian era the south seems 
to have felt little infiuence from the Aryan culture of Northern 
India. Some Brahman colonies had made their way into the 
south, and in a few cases Brahmans had gained there a certain 
position in literature and religion , but on the whole they counted 
for little in the life of the people, especially as their teachings were 
counterbalanced by the infiuence of the powerful Buddhist and 
Jain churches, and Dravidian society was still free from the yoke 
of the Brahman caste-system^ Next to the arivar or sages, the 
highest place among the Tamils was held by the land-owning 

^ The tradition that the Brahman sage Agastja led the first Aryan colony to the 
Fodiya Hill and created Tamil hteratnre probably arose m a later age, after Brahman 
mfiuences had gamed the ascendant m the south, on the basis of tiie legends m the 
Sanskrit epics. 
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class, after whom ranked herdsmen, hunters, artisans, soldiers, 
and at the bottom of the social scale fishers and scavengers. 
Government was under the supieme control of the kings; but 
they were considerably influenced by the ‘Five Great Assemblies,’ 
bodies representative of five classes of society \ Probably there 
was also some organisation of the provinces for local admimstra- 
tion, as we find in histoncal times that each shire or nadu was 
divided into village communities and its representatives met in a 
shire-mote of seveiul hundred men representing the families of the 
nadu, which possessed considemble power in the control of local 
afiairs. 

Before the fiist century of the Christian era there are very 
few allusions in the literature and histoncal records of other 
nations that testify to the vigorous life of these southern kingdoms. 
Of the evidence of their commerce with the nest we have already 
spoken (above, p 594). Megasthencs, ulio visited the court of 
Chandragiipta the Maui 3 a towards the end of the 4th century b c., 
has left on record some runioui*s concerning them, includhng a 
legend that Heracles (1 e. the god Qiva) put the south under the 
rule of his daughter ‘Pandaia.’ Tlie Sanskrit epics mention them 
vaguely, as foreign lands outside their purview, though the legendary 
connexion of the Pandyan Idnp of Madura with the Pandava 
heroes of the Maliabliilrata seems to have been acknowledged in 
the noi til as early as the second centiir} b c , if any reliance is to be 
placed on the scliolion to Panini rv, 1, 168 A9oka in his inscrip- 
tions speaks of them among the foreign nations w'ho have accepted 
the teachings of Buddhism*. Lastly, Strabo (xr, 4, 73) makes 
mention of an embassy sent to Augustus Caesar about the year 
22B.O. by a king ‘Pandion,’ possibly a Pandya of the Tamil 
country. Even in the next century the history of the Tamils is 
sadly obscure. Ancient Tamil poems and the commentaries upon 
them, supplemented by meagre notices in Phny and other vrestem 
writers, are almost the only sources of information, and their data 
are very uncertain. It seems however fairly probable that the 
course of events was as follows 


1 Tho actual constitution ol those Aim bentn gulu is lather uncertain. They are 
said to have been composed of mmistem, chaplains, generals, commissioners, and 
secret agents (e g by A^iyorkku nollar on gtlajip' adhtkaram, v, 167 , but see ibtd, 
on m, 126) 

The references in the edition of Senart are as follows * Chcras, G n, xnx, E n, 
Kh n, Cbo]as, G n, 3, n, E xm, Kb n, xm, PSndyas, G n, J n, E xnt, 
Kh n, xm The Oh5]aB also appear m the soholion on Pdnim it, 1, 17S (possibly 
dating from the second century b.c } 
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About tlio beginning of the Christian era the Chola king vras 
Peru-nar-killi and the Chera Nedufi-jeral-adan. They went to 
war with one another, and both perished in the same battle. 
Peru-nar-killi was succeeded by his son Ilau-jet-9enni, the latter 
by his son Karikal, a vigorous ruler under whom the Cholas became 
the leading power of the south. Karikal at Vennil (possibly the 
modern Koyilvenni, in Tanjore District) defeated an allied army 
of Cheras under Adan I and Pandyas, and made a successful 
expedition to the north. At home ho suppressed the turbulent 
Ayar, Aruvalar, Kuriimbar, and Oliyar, and made his capital at 
Kaviri-pattinam or Pugar, which he secured against floods by 
raising the banks of the Cauvery and constructing canals. 

After his death the Chola kingdom suflered grievously fiom 
rebellion within and attack from without. The course of events 
is obscure , apparently Nedu-mudu-killi, who was reigning some 
tune after him, gamed a victory over the allied Cheras and 
Pandyas by the river Kaii, but later was reduced to sore straits 
by a flood which destroyed Kilviri-pattinam and by an insurrec- 
tion. He was however released from his dillicultics by the aid of 
his kinsman the Chora ^ch-guttuvan, the son of Adan II by a 
daughter of Karikal, who defeated the rebellious Cholas at Ncii- 
vayil and restored Nedu-mudu-killi. By 9 eh'g«ttuvan the Chora 
kingdom was raised to the hegemony of the south, and this 
position it maintained as long as he lived. The defeat of his 
successor ^oy (Yanai-kat-5ey) at Talaiy-alai’iganam by the Pandya 
king Nedufi-jeliyan II made the Pandyas the premier power until 
the rise of the Pallavas. Neduu-jeliyan II was the son of Verri-vor- 
9oliyan or Ilafi-jeliyan, and grandson of Neduu-jeliyan I, who is 
reputed to have defeated an Aryan army of unkno^vn ^provenance. 

III. The Andhras or Telugus 

The tribe of the Andhras, now known by the name of Tolugus\ 
appears early in Sanskrit literatiue*. But these references are 
very vague, and only tell us that the Andhras were a non-Aryan 
people of some importance in the north-east of the Deccan. It 
maybe inferred that their home then, as now, included the modern 
Telingana — the provinces along the eastern coast between the 

^ Tho word Telugu, Teluitgu, Temiigu, is of uncertain derivation. Nativo soholars 
derive it from tho Sanskrit tratlinga, 'belonging to tho Trilinga’ or lend of tho Three 
Fhallio Emblems, a title sometimes given to tho Telugu country, or from tho Telugu 
word tcM ‘honey.’ It seems more likely to bo from ten, ‘south,’ and to moan 
' southern’ (probably from the standpoint of Kalidga) 

^ It is found in the Aitareya Brahviwna, (vii, 18) and the epics, and often later. 
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deltas of the rivers Godavan and Kistna — ^together with as much 
of the drears as they could hold against the rival kingdom of 
Eahnga on the north. More light is thrown upon them by the 
statements recorded by Pliny, JS’.JV’. Tt, 19 (22), from which it 
would appear that some time before the first century A.D., perhaps 
in the age of Ghandragupta the Maurya, they formed an inde- 
pendent kingdom and that they possessed 30 fortified towns 
and an army estimated at 100,000 infantry, 2000 horsemen, and 
1000 elephants Then* earhest capital, accordmg to the current 
view, was ^ri-kakulam (now probably Sreewacolum on the Kistna, 
some nineteen miles west from Masulipatam)^ Somewhat later 
we find them with a capital at Bhanya-kataka (DharanikOta or 
Amaravati on the Kistna, m the Guntur District), and in the first 
century A.D. agam with the centre of their western provinces 
at Pratishthana (Paithan on the Godavari, in North-western 
Hyderabad). How far their territories in the earlier penod 
stretched westward into Central India and the Deccan is unknown ; 
their extent probably varied from time to time. A 9 oka mentions 
them in his catalogues of the foreign countries which, accordmg 
to him, had espoused his doctrine*, but there is nothing to show 
that the Andhras were in any sense subject to him. Soon after 
his death however their history entered upon a new phase, on which 
considerable light is thrown by coins, inscriptions, and literature. 

After the death of A 9 oka the Maurya empne rapidly decayed, 
and neighbouring rulers were left free to indulge their ambitions 
and enlarge their boundaries Among these was a certain Simuka, 
who in the last quarter of the third century B.G established the 
powerful Satavahana or ^atakami dynasty, which ruled the Telugu 
country for nearly five centuries® In his reign or m the reign 

^ This IB bovever denied by Mr P T Srunvos Iyengar, Jnd .dn<,1913, pp 276 ff 

s Gr xni and K xm, ed Senart 

* The ongm and the meaning of the name of this dynasty are obscure Usually 
the vrord gStahamt is regarded as a patronymic from an assumed ^ata-lcama, 
'Hundred-Ears,* -which however is found nowhere , more probably it is connected 
with Sata-vShana, which means ' having for emblem the sata ’ One is tempted to 
connect them with the Satiya-putas mentioned by Afoka (inscr n), the Setae to 
whom Phny aUudes directly after his description of the Andhras, and Oie tnbe of the 
Satakas (JSptpr Ind vol. x, App no 1021)or Qatakas(jlfdrlandepaPurdna,Lvni,46} 
The in6on]^ions give the following forms of the name Sataham, Satakanx, Sadakanx, 
Sata, Soda, and Satx If the identification -with the Satiya-putas is right, it would 
seem that the patakamis were originally a tnbe hvmg outside the borders of the 
Andhra country, perhaps on the west of it, who about a generation after Afoka made 
themselves masters of the Andhrade^a and played m it a part like that of the Normans 
m England Mr V 8 Sukthankar (On the Some of the eo-cdlled Andhra Kings, 
Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, i, i, pp 21 fi ) seeks with much probability to 
locate their ongmal home m the Bellary District 
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of his immediate successor, his younger brother Krishna (verna- 
cularly Kanha), the Andhra empire spread -westward to at least 
74' long., and possibly even to the Ai’abian Sea^ Under these 
early Satavahana kings the boundaries of the Andhra dominions 
were enlarged so as to include a great part, if not the whole, of 
Vidarbha (Berar), the Central Pro-vinces, and Hyderabad. A 
conflict between this formidable power and the declining ^unga 
empire of Magadha was inevitable , and about 170 B.o. war broke 
out between Agmmitra, ruling as viceroy of his flither Pushyamitra 
at Vidi 9 a (Bhflsa), and the king of Vidarbha, who at this period 
must almost certainly have been a feudatory of the Andhras^ The 
campaign against Vidarbha is the only event in the struggle which 
is mentioned in literature, and in this the Quhgas were successful. 
There can, however, be no doubt that the Andhras were ultimately 
•victorious Although no detailed lecords have been preserved, 
coins seem to show that the Andhras were in iiossession of Ujiain 
(W. Malwa) in about the middle of the second century b c , and an 
inscription bearing the name of a long ^atakami proves that they 
had superseded the Qungas in the kingdom of Vidiga (E Malwa) 
about a hundred years later (u sny) pp 631 ff). 

But the ^ungas and the Andhras were not the only powers 
which at this period were contending for the mastery in the region 
now known as Central India. The Hathigumpha inscription shows 
that, c 150 B 0 , Khaiavela, king of Kalinga, appeared in the field 
as a new combatant We find here mention of a ^atakarni, who is 
supposed to be the successor of Krishna and the third monarch of 
the Andhra dynasty; and, according to the interpretation most 
commonly accepted of two passages in the inscription, Kharavela 
in the second year of his reign sent a large aimy to the West 
‘disregarding Qatakarni,’ and in his fourth year humbled the Rash- 
trikas (of the Maratha districts) and the Bhojakas (of Berar), who 
were no doubt subjects of the Andhra suzerain (v swp pp 530-1) 

In his twelfth year Kharavela marched into Magadha, and 
there seems to have forced its king to sue for peace Whether 
that king was still Pushyamitra, oi indeed any member of the 
9uiiga dynasty, is at present uncertain (p 637). In any case this 
humihation of the once powerful kingdom of Magadha was doubtless 
to the advantage of the Andhras. 


1 This IS indicated by the msoriptions at Nasik (no 1144) and at Nanaghat, 60 miles 
north-west of Poona (no 1114) 

a The poet Ealidasa in his play Malavikagntmttra, writing some centuries later, 
gives to this kmg of Vidarbha the name of Yajfiasena , ho may be right 
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The Nauagliatinsciiptions of this period record the names of 
a king ^atakami, who may be identified with the rival of 
Khriravela, of his wife Naganika or Nayanika, and of their young 
sons Vedi-siri and Sati Sirimanta , but it is not clear wliether 
either Vedi-siri or Sati ever attained to manhood and a throne\ 
Foi many yeans affcei tliis date Andhra history lies in darkness, 
faintly lighted only by the uncertain records of the Puranas, 
Trustworthy data fail us at this point, and the Andhras disappear 
from sight until the period to which the second volume of this 
History will be devoted. 


IV. The Kalikgas 

The boundaries of Kaliiiga, the territory under the Eastern 
Ghats lying along the coast of the Bay of Bengal on the north of 
Teliiigaiia, seem to have been uncertain On the north it may at 
one time have reached up to the delta of the Ganges, if reliance 
can be placed on the statements of Pliny, H N, vi, 17-18 (21-22)®, 
and thus included Odra-dc^a, now Onssa; but usually its northern 
limit was somewhat lower. South of this it comprised Utkala 
(Ganjam) and the Northern Circars domi to the basin of the Goda- 
vari, or thereabouts®. Early literatiiie however distinguishes 
the Kaliiigas from the Odras or natives of Orissa. A somewhat 
unedifying epic legend (Mbh 104) makes the races of Anga, 
Vaiiga, Kalinga, Pundra, and Suhma (v. mp p. 317) to be de- 
scendants of the saint Dirghatamas by Sudeshna, wife of king 
Ball ; and similarly the grammar of Panini (it, 1, 170, cf. ir, 4, 62, 
schol ) groups together Anga, Vauga, Kalinga, Pundra, etc. The 
Odras also appear very early in Sanskrit liteiatuie {Taittiriya 
Army ala, ir, 1, 11, and the epics); and the law-book of ‘Manu’ 
wrongly classes them, with the natives of Pundra and the Dravidas, 
as degraded Kshatriyas (x, 44). How far Kalinga is to be regarded 
as a Dravidian province is not clear. The name Pertalts, which is 
given by Pliny, JT V vi, 18 (22), as that of the capital of Kahuga^ 

> Tho niimo Salt nas taken by Bfiblor as equivalent to Sansknt gaktt, and hence 
Sail bos been identified with Haka-sin {Ep Ind vol. x, App no 1117} and Maha- 
bnku-sin (tb. no 1141} Bat there arosecionsphonotio difficulties Possibly Sab is the 
same person as tho prmco SStavohana of insor no 1118, and the name of Hakn-sin 
may perhaps be conneoted with that of Sakasona m the Eonhen msonption (Arch 
Survey of Tf' Indta, v, p 79 , of Bapson, Andhra Coin*, pp xlvu, Ixxv) 

* Ho speaks of llaeeocaltngae orilfactoealtnpacasasnbdiviEionof the 'Braohmanae,' 
of Calingae on tho coast, and of ilodogaltngae on an island in the Ganges 

* Pliny («t ««pra) mentions a capo Calingon, probably Point Godavari, as being 
625 miles from the mouth of the Ganges 
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has a Dravidian sound, and Dravidian etymologies for it readily 
suggest themselves ^ At the present day the Circars and southern 
Ganjam are mainly Telugu in speech, and ‘Dravidian’ physical 
features are found in their populations, as well as in Orissa. 

The only data of the early history of Kalihga, apart from un- 
enlightening references in literature, aie those that are supplied 
by the inscriptions of A 9 oka and the Hathigumpha cave in Orissa. 
The edicts of A^oka (xiii, ed. Seiiart) tell us that early in his 
reign— about 262 B.O. — ^lie conquered Kalinga and ravaged it 
pitilessly. The sight of the hoiTors Avhicli he had brought upon 
the wretched land caused a revulsion of feeling in the king, and 
inclined him toAvards the Buddhist faith. When after his death 
the Mam-ya empire began to decay, Kalinga asserted its inde- 
pendence, and rose again to prosperity. The most important of 
the Hathigumpha inscriptions is the record of Kharavela or 
Bhikshuraja, to Avhom reference has already been made (p. 600). 
TYom this we learn that Kliaravela of the Cheta family succeeded 
to the throne m the 24th year of his age. He claims to have had 
a population of 350,000 men in his capital, and to have increased 
the power of Kalinga by triumphs gamed over his Avestern and 
northern neighbours. He seems to have been a magnificent ruler 
of liberal tendencies, and styles himself ‘a Avorshipper of men of 
all sects.’ Other insciiptioiis record the names of king Vakradeva, 
probably his son, and of a prince Vaduklia^ For the rest, all 
IS dark. 


V. Maharashtra, eto. 

On the western side of the peninsula, south of the Vindhya, 
and forming appioximately the southern half of Avhat is noAV the 
Bombay Presidency, lies a group of provinces, which in ancient 
times were inhabited by a population of more or less Dravidian 
blood, upon which were superimposed successive strata of Aryan 
immigrants entering apparently from Vidarbha (Beiar). The term 
Dahshinor-patha, ‘southern region,’ Avhence comes the modem 
Decccm, is often applied to the greater part of this country, but 
not very accurately, foi strictly it denotes only the region around 
the upper waters of the Godavari and the lands betAA'een it and 
the Bjstna, Avhich were also knoAvn by the names of Dandakaranya 

^ The first syllable is most probably per, peru, ‘ great ’ , the rest of the 'word may 
be ooimeoted with tali, whioh in Eanarese means ‘co'vert,’ ‘refuge,’ and m Tamil 
‘ temple,’ or Tamil tahu, ‘ oflSoe of a district official,’ or talat, • hood ’ 

® Eptpr Indtca, vol x, App nos 1347-8 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF OEYLONi 

Legend and ethnographic observation are the only materials 
for constructing the history of Ceylon in the early period previous 
to the death of Gautama Buddha (probably B o. 483) Events from 
that date onward are recorded in the official chronicles kept by 
the Buddhist Church after its introduction into Ccjdon by Mahinda 
(Mahendra) in 240 B 0 . , and these chronicles were incorporated 
in the atthaleathds or canonical commentaries upon the Pah 
Scriptures, and thence into the Pali histories loiown as Dlpavamsa, 
the ‘Chronicle of the Island,’ and Mahfivamsa, the ‘Great Chronicle.’ 
These records, while mainly interested in the relations of the kings 
of Ceylon to the Church, and often erring in important details, are 
nevertheless on the whole valuable sources of information, to which 
however the later histories or Rajavaliyas, ‘Lists of Kings,’ and 
the inscriptions form an indispensable supplement. 

Tlie oldest and purest race in Ceylon is that of the Vaddas, who 
inhabit the larger part of the Eastern Province, a small region in 
Tamankaduwa, and nearly one-fifth of Uva, but are known to have 
been formerly spread over the whole of Uva and a large portion 
of the Central, North Central, and North Western Provinces, and 
no doubt were at first undisputed masters ot the island. Their 
ethnical affinities are somewhat uncertain , but there is good 
reason for classing them with the Kurumbas, Irulas, and some 
of the wilder tribes of the mainland as pre-Dravidian^. A few of 
them still live under the most primitive conditions as homeless 
hunters ; others are somewhat more civilised, and practise rude 
arts of culture similar to those of the Sinhalese peasantry. 

^ In this ohaptci namofl and titles usually appear in their Pali form, and the 
following abbreviations are used Mhv sMahuvamsa, Dip sDIpavamsa, Msr =Mahd- 
sammata-rttjfivahya, B s= Bd]ilvaliya, Bvp = Bdjavikrama-pravnttiya, Vr =Yijaya. 
rajavaliya, Vrv =Vi]ayard]a*vamBaya Dates in these works are given in years of the 
era of Buddha (ah) which probably began originally in 483 n o. After the middle of 
the eleventh century a d the ora of Buddha was reckoned from Sd4 n o 

^ Hoddon, Baecs of Man, pp 7, 18 Here and elsewhere the terms ' Dravidian ’ 
and ' Aryan ’ are used with all duo reserve 
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The population of Ceylon however is for the most part a mixed 
race. Besides Vaddas, both Dravidians and ^j^ans have con- 
tributed to their blood ; and in modem times Europeans — ^Portu- 
guese, Dutch, and Bntish — and the usual cosmopolitan visitors to 
their ports have all added something to the strain. The proportion 
of Vadda blood in the stock is uncertain, but probably consider- 
able. To judge from the legends recorded in Mhv. and Dip 
and from ^e vernacular ballads, it is not unlikely that in pre- 
Buddhist times some of the Yaddas had reached a fair degree of 
dvilisation, mingling on terms of approximate equahty with the 
Aryan and Dravidian invaders, and by this combination producing 
^e main stock of the Sinhalese race The relative proportion of 
Aryan and Dravidian blood is hkewise uncertain Q^e stream of 
immigration from the Dravidian regions of India, especially the 
Tamil country, has been constant smce the dawn of history, some- 
times proceeding in drops, sometime in great waves, and at the 
present day the northern part of the island is mainly Tamil , but 
the Sinhales^language, though marked by traces of Dravidian 
influence, is Aryan, and is descended from a Sanskntic tongue 
closely akin to the Yedic^ This fact, and certain data of legend 
to which we shall recur in the succeeding paragraph, suggest that 
at some early date an invading band of Sryans, conquenng part or 
the whole of Ceylon, imposed its language and perhaps something 
of its culture and institutions upon the mixed Vadda-Dravidian 
population which it found there, and then gradually became fused 
in the racial congeries of the island. 

Sinhalese tradition also relates that the Kagas, or semi-divine 
snake-men of Hindu myth, once dwelt in Ceylon, and gives details 
of their wars, which are said to have been settled by the interven- 
tion of Gautama Buddha. These Nagas belong to the realm of 
fiction ; but us traditions record that they drove out the earlier 
inhabitants from the hTorth and West, and it is a fret that the 
name Ndgadtpa, 'Nagas’ Island,’ long clung in early times to 
these regions down to the neighbourhood of Madawachchiya, it is 
possible that in these legends there may lie some faint shadows of 
historical reahty. 

The Mhv. (vi, viii) and Dip. (ix), with which a number of late 
histories and popular ballads agree more 01 less, tell a singular 
story. According to them, a daughter of a King of Vanga (Bengal) 
and a prmcess of Ehlinga (Orissa) was earned away by a lion, 

1 Even the Va4^ now use a duJeot of Sinhalese Only the Tamils 'trho have 
settled m Ceylon m comparatively modem tunes speak Tamil. 
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who begot on her a son, Sihabahu (‘Lion-Arm’), and a daughter, 
Sihasivali (in Sinh. ballads Simhavalli). After slaying his father, 
Sihabahu reigned at Sihapura, ‘Lion’s Toivn,’ in Lala (Lata, i.e. 
Gujarat)’^. His son Vijaya, banished for his lawlessness, departed 
from Sihapura with a band of adventurers and sailed southward. 
After stopping at Suppa-raka (^urparaka, the modern Sopara, in 
the Tliana District, Bombay Presidency), he continued his voyage 
to Ceylon, where he arrived very shortly before the death of 
Gautama Buddha, who in a prophetic vision learned of his coming 
and commended him to the care of the god Sakka (9alcra, or 
Indra)®. He found the island in the possession of ynlhlms, or 
fairies. Having overcome the wiles of the Yakkha princess 
Kuvanna (in Sinh. Kuveni), he took her to wife, and drove away 
her kinsmen When he had established himself, he repudiated 
her and his children by her — ^who became the ancestors of the 
Pulinda tribes of the interioi — ^in order to marry'a daughter of the 
Pandyan king of Madura, and reigned for 38 years (c. 483-445 B.c.) 
with much righteousness in the toivn of Tambapanni, which he had 
founded Anuradhapuia, Upatissagilma, Vijitagama, Uruvela, and 
UjjenI were founded by his followers. 

This tale seems to contain the following nucleus of fact There 
were apparently two streams of immigiation celebrated in the 
earliest legends^ The first, which probably was mainly Dravidian, 
came from Orissa and perhaps southem Bengal ; the second, 
mainly Aryan, started from Sihapura in Lata (possibly the modem 
Sihor, in Kathiawar) and Sopara*. The latter band belonged to 
the Simhalas (Sihalas) or ‘Lion-tribe,’ and it was probably they 
who imposed their Aryan tongue on Ceylon {v. sup. p 605). At 
any rate, they gave to their new home the name of Simlialadvlpa 
(in Pali Silialadlpa), whence are derived its later titles, the Arabic 
Sarandib, the Portuguese C&ildo, and our Ccylon\ Popular 
imagination combined the two movements by giving the eponymous 
Sihabahu a home on both sides of India, and so the legend shaped 

^ The M\iv Ti, 4 seems to locate Lala in Magadha , this may be due to a crude 
recollection of the extent of the early Gupta empire 

3 Buddhist legend relates that the Buddha thrice visited Ceylon, and that after his 
death his collar-bone was brought thither to be enshrined in the Mahiyangana 
(Miyuguna) Thupa, see Mhv i 

3 The same conclusion is suggested by the legends of the coming of the gods — 
e g of Od^isa from Orissa and the Devol Doviyo fiom Debal m Sind 

< See the Indian Antiquary, vol vvr, pp 1 ff and 49 ft 

® From Simliala or Sihala is derived the term Helu or Elu, which is applied to 
designate the pure classical dialect of ancient Sinhalese literature, in opposition to 
Simliala, ‘ Smhalese,' the Sanslmtised and unclassical speech of modem times 
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itself into its classical form^. The lion, Knyanna, and the Yakkhas 
are pure fiction® 

Sinhalese chronology begins "with the landing of Vijaya, yrhich, 
as we have seen, is made to coincide with the decease of Gautama 
Buddha in 483 b G The correctness of this synchronism may well 
be doubted ; but probably the records on this and other points, if 
not absolutely reliable, are not very fai from the truth It will 
therefore be most suitable to base our account of subsequent events 
upon that of the Mhv , premising that our belief is subject to due 
reservations, and adding some of the more important variants and 
supplementary data given in other works 

The death of Vijaya was followed by an interregnum of one 
year (a 445-444 B C ) 

The Mhv , a Bfijavaliya, and several other Sinhalese histones fill np this inter- 
regnum by stating that l^ssa, a minister of Yijaja, irho built Tissannvara or 
Upatissa^ma north of Anuradhapura, near the Eolon Oya (now Malwatta Oya), 
reigned for that time 

The next king was Pandu-YSsudeva®, the youngest son of 
Yijaya’s brother Sumitta He marned Bhaddakachchana*, daughter 
of the ^akya Pandu, who bore to him ten sons and a daughter, 
Ohitt& After reigning 30 years (c 444-414 B.0 ) he died, and was 
succeeded by his son Abhaya, who after ruling for 20 years 
(c 414-394 BO) in Upatissagama was deposed 

The Msr states that Fapda-YSisadeva died a.b 74, and assigns 16 years to the 
reign of Abhaya. 

An interregnum of 17 years (c 394-377 bo) then followed, 
after which Pandukabhaya, an illegitimate son of Chitta by her 
cousin Digha-Gamanf, established himself after a long struggle as 
king in Anuradhapura, and reigned 70 years (c 377-307 BO) 
{Mhv viii-x) He was succeeded by his son Mutasiva®, who had a 

> It IS hovrever noteworthy that there was also a Simhapura on the east, the capital 
of the ancient kings of Ealmga (see Epigr Zeylamca, vol i, p 124} This fact 
probably contributed to the formation of the legend 

3 It is usually supposed that the Takkhas in this legend represent the abonginal 
Y&d^s, as apparently is the case m the history of PandukSbhaya {Mhv x) But the 
legend of Euvanna is strictly myth, bemg remarkably like that of Circe , and it seems 
likely that the Takkhas m it arose from the same source 

8 In Sinh Panduvas 

* The Mhv (ix) relates that her brothers BSma, Umvela, AnurSdha, Yijita, Dighayu, 
and Bohana founded BdmagSna and other towns beanng their names As regards the 
second, third, and fourth of these heroes the story is obviously a duplicate of the legend 
mentioned m Mhv vn (above, p 605) 

8 Motasiva or Mots Tissa, m some Smhalese histones 
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reign of 60 years (c 307-247 bo) The latter was followed by his 
second son Devanampiya Tissa^ {Mhv xi) 

The Msr states that Fondulmbhaya, whom it calls the son of Abhaya, built 
Anuradhapura and reigned 37 years, and tliat his son Mu^iva constructed the 
Mabamcgha'Tana (see below) and died ab 187 The Rvp allots a reign of 40 
years to Ganapa Tissa, a son of Pandukabhaya, whom it places aftci Mutasiva 
A R agrees in making Tissa the son of Pandukabhaya and giving him a reign of 
40 years, but the Vr places him between Abhaja and Pandukabhaya. 

Ill the month Jettha of the year of Devanampiya’s coronation 
(c. 246 B 0.) the Buddhist apostle Mahinda^, son of the Maurya 
King A 9 oka (Dhammasoka), miraculously tiavelled to Ceylon in 
company with the four friars Itthiya, Uttiya, Sambala, and Bhadda- 
sala and the novice Sumana, son of his sister Sanghamitta. He 
alighted at Mahindatala®, where he met Devanampiya and con- 
verted him and his people {Mhv. xiii, xrv) The Mahamegha-vana, 
a park south of Anuradhapura, was assigned to the sei vice of the 
new Church, and the buildings erected in it were knoivn afterwards 
as the Mahavihaia {Mhv. xv). On the spot where Mahinda had 
alighted was built the Chetiyapabbata-vihara {Mhv. xvi) A thUpa 
(Skt. stupa) and a monastery in connection with it, the Thuparama, 
were constructed at the south of Anuradhapura to receive the 
collar-bone of the Buddha {Mhv xvir), and the southern branch 
of the famous Bodlii-tree of Gaya was bi ought and planted at 
Anuiadhapuia in the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign {Mhv. 
XVIII-XX). 

After a pious reign of 40 years (c. 247-207 bo) Devanampiya 
died, and was succeeded by his brother Uttiya, who ruled for 
10 years (c. 207-197 B o.) {Mhv xx) 

According to the Msr. Uttiya died m a.b 237. 

Next reigned Uttiya’s younger brother Mahasiva for 10 years 
(c. 197-187 B 0.), and another brother, Sura Tissa, previously known 
as Suvannapmda Tissa, likewise for 10 years (c. 187-177 B.o). 
The latter was conquered by two Tamils named Sena and Guttaka, 
sons of a horse-dealer {assorna/vika), who reigned justly for 22 years 
(c 177-155 B.O.), and were then overcome by Asela, the youngest 
of Mutasiva’s nine sons. Asela then reigned in Anuradhapura for 
10 years (c. 166-145 bo), and was then ousted by Elara, a Tamil 
from the Chola country, who ruled for 44 years (c. 145-101 B.C.), 
and was famous for his justice {M7iv. xxi) 

^ In Smb Deventph Ttia 
® In Sanaknt Mahendra, Sink Mthtndu 
® Mihmtale, about eight miles east of Anuradhapura. 
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A RajdTahya inserts after Siira Tissa an Upatissa mth a reign of 10 jean^ and 
makes the two brothers Sana and Gnttaka into one person, whom it descnbes as 
avTfchdn (perhaps for ofvSchdri) deoi kenek , the printed B descnbes them as 
'two brothers who were horsemen.’ The Dip (xvm, 47) assigns to them only 
12 years. Asela is not said by the Vr to be a son of Mntasiva. His snccessoi’s 
name is usually given in Sinhalese as Eldla, the same B. calls him a Malala 
(Malaban) from Sob (ChSla-de^a), and says that he brought over 1,080,000 Tamil 
soldiers and behaved with great impiety, desecrating the monastenes of Devenipll 
Tisa. 

Devanampiya Tissa had a brother, Mahandga, who resided in 
Mahagama^ and governed the province of Rohana®. He was 
succeeded in this oflBlce by his son Tatthalaya Tissa, the latter's 
son Abhaya or Gothabhaya®, and the latter's son Kakavanna Tissa*. 
The last had two sons, Gamanl-Abhaya, better known as Duttha- 
Gamani®, and Saddha-Tissa®. 

The Yrv states that Tatthalaya Tissa reigned in Ealamya and built there a 
sauctuaiy, his son Golu AbhE ruled m Buhuna, and was followed by his son 
Eavan Tisa. The Yr gives the succession as MahSnama, Ealani Tissa (apparently 
meant for YatthSlaya Tissa), GothEbhaya, and Eavan 

When Kakavanna Tissa died at the age of 64 years, Duttha- 
Gamani, who had previously quarrelled with him (whence his name, 
meaning ‘Wicked Gamani’) and taken refuge in the interior, set 
himself up as king in Mahagama and waged a successful war 
agamst Saddha-Tissa {Mhv xxii-xxiy) He then embarked upon 
a series o^campaigns against the Tamils, which ended in the con- 
quest of Elara in Anuradhapura {^hv xxv), Huttha-GamanT 
was now master of the island To make amends for a somewhat 
questionable past, he proceeded to patronise the Church royally. 
He founded the Marichavatti Vihara*, the Lohapasada®, and the 
Great Thupa, in which he enshrined a casket full of rehes said 
to have been brought from the land of the Nagas by the Thera 
Sonuttara, and performed many other pious works. His reign 
lasted for 24 years (c 101-77 B 0 ) (Mkv xxvi-xxxii) 

His brother Saddha-Tissa (‘Tissa of the Faith,’ so styled from 
his pious works, one of which was the rebuilding of the Lohapasada 
after it had been burnt), then ruled for 18 years (& 77-69 B 0.) 

He IS said by the Msr. to have died in A.B 492 


I Magama, north-east of Hambantota ^ Sink Buhima 

’ Smh Qolu Ahha * Sinh Sevan Ttta 

* Sink Dupugamunu 

* His OTigmal name was Tissa Abhaya (see below) , inscnptions style bun Deiana- 
ptya Maharaga Oamvni Ttta 

f Minsvati Yehexa, south-west of Anuradhapura 
B In the Mohamegha-vena, north of the MahEvihara 
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SaddharTissa was followed by his younger son Thulathana\ 
who after a reign of 1 month and 10 days (c 59 b o.) was ousted 
by his elder brother Laiija Tissa®, who ruled for 9 years and 
15 days (c 59-50 BO.). His younger bi other Khallatanaga^ then 
leigued for 6 years (c 50-44 b o.) 

The Vrv gives the succession Sadaha-Tissa (i o Saddha-Tissa), Tulla, Ralamin 
Tissa («ic), Khallatha Tissa Lafija accoidiug to the Dip (xx, 9) reigned 9 years 
and 6 months The Msr states that Khallatanaga died in ab 444 

Khallatanaga was ousted by a general named Kammaharattaka, 
who in his turn was slam by Khallatanaga’s younger bi other 
Vatta-Gamani Abhaya*, who now became king 

The date of Vatta-Gamani’s accession is given by the Vr ns A.B 439, and by 
the Vrv. as 441 Kammalmrattaka is called Maharattaka in the Dip (xx, 13), 
•where he is said to have reigned one day. 

After Vatta-Gamani had reigned 5 months (c. 44 B 0.) he was 
defeated by seven Tamil adventurers and fled, remaining in hiding 
in the interior of the island for 14 years and 7 mouths (c. 44-29 B.C \ 
while the throne was occupied successively by five Tamil usurpers, 
named Pulahattha (3 years), Bahiya (2 yeais), Panayamara(7 years), 
Pilayamara (7 months), and Dathika (2 years). Vatta-Gamani then 
conquered and sleiv Dathika, and reigned in Anuradhapura for 
12 years (c. 29-17 B.O.). One of his pious foundations was the 
Abhaya-giri monastery (iif/tv. xxxiii). 

Khallatanaga’s son Mahachuh Mahatissa'’ then reigned right- 
eously for 14 years He was followed by Vatta-Gamani’s son 
Ohoranaga, who had pieviously been an outlaw, and now ruled 
impiously for 12 years (c. 3 B 0 -9 A.D.) He was then poisoned by 
his queen Anula. The next king was Mahachuli’s son Tissa“, who 
after a reign of 3 years (c. 9-12 a,d ) was poisoned by Anula, who 
raised to the throne Siva, one of the guards of the palace. Siva 
reigned for 14 months with Anula as his queen, after which she 
transferred her afiections to a Tamil named Vatuka, and poisoned 
Siva. When she had reignedjvith Vatuka for 14 months, she 
wearied of him and poisoned %im, choosing for her new consort a 

^ Smh TulvS, (for Pali Tbulanaga ?). 

^ Also called La]]i Tissa, and m Smh Lamoni Tissa from his family, the T.nm{iTii 
(Pall Lamhakatint) Inscriptions style him Devanaptya Ttta Abaya 

3 Smh Kalunna 

* In Smh he is styled Yalagambahu (or ®ba) Abha\ m inscriptions his title is 
Devanaptya Maharaja Oamint Abaya 

‘ This name appears m Pah as Mahachfili, ^chultka, and "eltfila, in Smh as 
Mahattlu and Mahadahya (the former implying a Pali ochalt, the latter a Pali ojahya). 

‘ Known as Kuda Tttta, 
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wood-carrier {d^b^hhatiJca) named Tissa After 13 months she 
poisoned him also, and elevated a Tamil chaplain named Niliya, 
but 6 months later removed him in the same manner, and reigned 
alone for 4 months Mahachuli’s second son, Kutakanna Tlssa^ 
who had fled 'from the court and taken orders in the Church, now 
raised an army, overthrew and killed Anula, and reigned with 
justice and piety for 22 years (c 16-38 A.D ) 

Theie is maoh discrepancy in the accounts of this period. The Msr gives the 
names and dates thus Balat Sivava, 14 months, Yatuka, 14 months, the chaplam, 
6 months, Yilsuki, on astrologer, 13 months , Bala Tisn, 13 months, Anula alone, 
4 months , Kalan Tiso, 20 years The Yr has the variant names Balavat Sitav£ya 
and Balani Tissa, and calls Kutakanna Kalantika Tissa One B gives Sura for 
Siva, vnth 14 months (but 1 year in the Bvp ), and places after him a Tamil named 
Mukalan vnth a reign of 14 months (in the Bvp called Mukhanandi, vnth a reign 
of 1 year), the chaplain vnth 6 months (1 year in the Bvp), Anuls. vnth 4 months, 
Mukalan Tissa vnth 1 year, etc The Dtp assigns 3 months to Nihya (xx, 29) 

^ Also called Kalahanni Tttta, m Smh Kalan or Mdkalan Tt$ta 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE MONaMENTS OF ANCIENT INDIA 

( 

It is the misfortune of Indian History that its earliest and 
most obscure pages derive little light fi om contemporary antiqui- 
ties. {Before the rise of the Maurya Empire a well-developed and 
flourishing civilisation had existed in India for at least a thousand 
years yet, of the structural monuments erected during those 
ages hot one example has survived save the Cyclopean walls of 
Bajagriha'i, and of man’s lesser handiwork, few objects except the 
primitive implements, pottery, and tombs of the stone and early 
metal ages. Moreover, such as they are, the value of these 
antiquities is still further diminished by the fact that there are 
'jione among them to which\ a precise date can be ascribed, Awhile 
in the case of the majority, even apart from the remains of palaeo- 
lithic man, it is impossible to afiiim -withm half a millennium when 
they were produced. This strange seal city of materials in a , 
country so vast and thickly populated as India is due in a great 
measure to the custom which then generally, though not univer- 
sally, ^prevailed of building in wood, as well as to the destructive 
agency of the Indian climate which rapidly obliterates everything 
of a perishable nature , but it is due, also, to the neglect, until 
the last few years, of scientific exploration on the ancient town 
sites of India, which alone are likely to yield the stratigraphical 
evidence indispensable for determining the chronology of these 
early ages. 

With the pale olithic peoples of India we are scarcely here 
concerned. Their rough-chipped implements (PI. IX, 1-5) have 
been found in large numbers in the southern half of the Peninsula,') 
and in deposits Avhich ('indicate that countless centuries must have 
^lapsed between their last appearance and the dawn of Vedic 
history, 'jyhile the forms of the implements themSelves, strikingly 
unlike those of the Neolithic Age, have suggested to some writers 
that their authors may not even have had an ethnical connexion 
with the later inhabitants of the lands (The neolithic races, on 
the other hand, are invested with a more immediate interest)for 


) 
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the historian, ^ot only because there are good reasons for supposing 
that some of the existmg peo ples o flndia— notably the Dravidians 
— are directly descended from them,>bnt because this phase of 
civilisation was preserved in some parts of the country until 
medieval and probably more recent times. (The stone weapons 
and utensils which are specially characteristic of it are found 
scattered over a much wider area than the more rudimentary 
palaeohths, though mainly m regions where the trap rock, used 
especially in their manufacture, abounds. ^ They exhibit a remark- 
able variety, illustrated by at least a hundred distmct types, some 
of which belong to the polished, others to the unpolished class 
(PI. IX, 6-10). With few exceptions, however, they are identical 
in form with similar objects from Western Asia and Europe, and 
this identity has led to ^e supposition that the Dravidian peoples, 
with whom the neohthic' culture in Lidia appears to have been 
peculiarly associated, once d^lt injbhe highlands of Western Asia 
and penetrated thence by way of Baluchistan mto India , and, at 
first sight, the survival in Baluchistan of a Dravidian language, 
Brahui, would seem to support this view.N Other Imguistic con- 
siderations, on the other hand, have been tnought to point to the 
conclusion that the Dravidians were indigenous m the Deccan and 
spread thence over a part of Northern India ) Whatever the truth 
may be regarding these particular tribes and whether they played 
a part or not in the introduction of neolithic culture into India, 
(there -can be no doubt that this culture was closely related to 
and, it may well be believed,lc^inly derived from the ciQture of 
the later.Stone Age in Western Asia. "^Among the implements of 
non-European types referred to, ihe most noteworthy is a class 
of curious chisel-shaped, high-shouldered celts- which are found in 
Burma, Assam, and ^ota Nagpur, and which appear to have been 
manufactured by the ancestors of the present Mon-Khmer stock. 
Similar instruments occur also m Indo-CShma and the Malay 
Peninsula, where they seem to have been produced, not by the 
abonginal tribes of the interior, but by later invaders who were 
in a more advanced state of cmlis^^tion \ 

'It IS to the later Stone Age, also, that are to be ascribed a class 
of chipped trap implements from Bundelkhand and the pygmy 
flints that occur in mynads among the ofi-shoots of the Yindhyas. 
([Some of the caves m Avhich the latter have been found are 
adorned with rude drawings lu ruddle or haematite,^and from the 
outlines of the primitive weapons depicted m them it has been 
thought that the drawings were executed during the neolithic 
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period} buj) though the conjecture is plausible enough and is borne 
out, let it be said, by the discovery of rubbed specimens of red 
haematite and palettes for grinding down the material at various 
neolithic sites in the Deccan, ^'’it is by no means certain that these 
drawings go back to so remote an age.j (^is observation applies 
still more forcibly to the megalithic tombs, which occur in vast 
numbers in the central and southern parts of the PeninsulajI and 
to the accumulations of prehistoric scoria, often of considerable 
size, which are known to antiquarians as ‘ cinder-mounds,’ as well 
as^to the so-called ‘cup-marks’ or small hollowed depressions in 
the rocks, which have been interpreted by some investigators as a 
forgotten system of writing, ^dn Europe, megalithic tombs analogous 
to the Indian examples are referied to the close of the neolithic 
period or to the succeeding age of bronze and copper) but in 
India there are few such tombs which there is reason for regarding 
as anteiior to the iron age ,'^and in their case, as well as in that of 
the cinder-mounds which have yielded smooth stone celt8,^t is a 
plausible theory that the people who erected them were still in the 
neolithic state, when iron had long been in vogue among other 
races of the Peninsula) 

As the stone age passed gradually away in Northern India, 
it appears to have given place, not to an age of bionze, as it 
did in most parts of Europe, but to one of copper.. Finds of 
seven bronze implements, it is true, have been lecoided from 
vaiious parts of the Empire, Ibut it has rightly been pointed out 
by Dr Vincent Smith that out of these seven one only can claim 
to be of real bronze, deliberately and knowingly manufactui ed as 
such, arid the evidence of a single specimen, which may well have 
been imported from abroad, is wholly insufScient to justify the 
assumption of a bronze age (Copper implements, on the contrary, 
occur m relatively large quantities and over a wide range through- 
out Northein India, 'from Hooghly in the east to Baluchistan in 
the west. Among them are bare and shouldered celts, harpoons, 
spear-heads both plain and barbed, axe-heads, swords, ~and an 
object suggestive of the human shape XPl. X, 11-20). The last 
mentioned, as well as some of the swords, which are remarkable 
for their excessive weight and the form of their handles (PI. X, 
18 - 20 ), may have been used for cult purposes. COne hoard of 
these implements, which came from Gungeria in the Central 
Provinces— the most important, be it said, yet recorded in the Old 
World — contained as many as 424 specimens of almost pure metal, 
weighing in all 829 pounds, besides 102 ornamental laminae of 
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silver^ ^uch a collection, comprising as it did a variety of imple- 
ments intended for manifold domestic and other purposes,'^^ffords 
evidence enough, as Dr Smith has remarked, that their manuiacture 
was being conducted in India on an extensive scale,] while the 
distinctive types that had been evolved and are represented both 
in this and in other finds, ^onnote a development that must already 
have extended over a long penod, though at the same time the 
barbed i^ear-heads and harpoons and fiat celts, manifestly copied 
from neolithic prototypes, bespeak a relatively high antiquity.’ 
The presence of silver omamenis in the Gungena hoard has 
suggested doubts as to its remote date, but there seems little 
reason for assuming that a race familiar ivith the difficult metal- 
lurgical processes by which copper is extracted from its ores, were 
incapable of smelting silver from the rich argentiferous galenas 
which occur in various localities 

(^t what date iron came to supplant copper in the north of 
Tnffia is uncertain, but hterary evidence from the Vedas seems to 
indicate that, it was introduced into the north-west during the 
second m il lennium B.o.^ J It was about the same time, too, that it 
came into general use in Mesopotamia, and it is probable enough 
that the knowledge not only of this metal but of coppei also in 
a previous age was acquired from that region ^Between the 
Babylonian, or Assynan, and Indian civilisations', indeed, many 
archaeological links are traceable, among which may be noticed, 
parenthetically^) the remarkable resemblance presented by the 
oblong, short-legged terracotta sarcophagi from the neighbourhood 
of Baghdad to those of a prehistonc date found at Pallavaram and 
other places in the Madras Presidency. 

(In Southern India there was no copper age, and iron probably 
did not take the place of stone until about 500 b c ' Up to that 
time the (A^ans of the north seem to have possessed no very 
^stinct knowledge of the south of the Peninsula, which was at 
once isolated and protected against invasion by the natural 
defences of the Vindhya hills and the trackless jungles of Central 
India, and when at last they penetrated through these barriers they 
found the Dravidian and other races in the south still m the neolithic 
stage of culture, ^^e supposition that iron was first conveyed into 
Southern India by sea from Egypt, has nothing to commend it®’' 

1 Adateo 1000 bc is suggested m Chapter n, p 56, of Chapter i 7 ,p 112 

< Besides the works detailed in the bibhograxdiy at the end of this volame, the 
author is much indebted to a very valuable note on the prehistonc antiquities of Lidia 
by Mr J Coggm-Brown, M So , of the Geological Dept , whose knowledge of this 
subject IB pBrhapt unrivalled. 
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Notwithstanding the wide extent and long duration of Vedic 
civilisation m Northern India, there is but one group of monu- 
ments now existing to which there is any wai^ant for assigning 
a Vedic origin, ^ese are the^'well-known mounds at Lauriya 
Nandangarh 'in Bihar, which were opened a few years ago by 
the late Dr Bloch and identified by him with the burial mounds 
(pmofawa) described in Vedic ritual Two of these proved to be 
composed of horizontal layers of clay alternating with straw and 
leaves, with a post (jsthuna) of sal wood standing erect in the 
centre, above which was a deposit of human bones and char- 
coal accompanied by a small gold leaf. The latter (Plate XI, 21) 
bore impressed upon it in crude outline the figure of a female, 
which has been interpieted as the Earth Goddess referred to 
m the Vedic burial hymn, but both this interpretation and the 
date (seventh or eighth century bc) hazarded by the explorer 
for these mounds must be regarded as tentative only.'i Of actual 
structures anterior to the Maimya epoch the only examples, as 
already remarked, known to have survived until the present day, 
are the walls and remains of dwellings in the old city of Rajagriha, 
all built of rough cyclopean masonry. This city was reputed 
in antiquity to have been forsaken during the reign of king 
Bimbisara, the contemporary of Buddha, who lempved the capital 
to NewRajagi’iha, but as to how long the walls or houses had then 
been standing, tradition is silent / Such structures, built of durable 
materials, were certainly the rare exception rather than the rule in 
ancient India,'and were probably essayed only in localities whei;e ' 
stones smtable for such masonry were ready to hand. CIn primitive 
India, as among the poorer classes of to-day, the materials most 
commonly in use were mud or mud bricks, bamboo canes, and other 
kinds of wood.^ The simplest kinds of dwellings were constructed 
of screens of bamboo inwoven with palm branches or the hke, the 
roofs being either flat or arched. In the latter case, the bamboos 
were lashed together at the apex and tied in near the lower end, 
thus forming a singularly strong framework of curvilinear form, 
while the walls were strengthened to resist the outward thrust. 
In other cases, the walls were constructed of unbaked brick or 
mud, and the latter material was also used as a covering for the 
flat roofs or for plastering the screens of the walls on the * wattle 
and daub ’ principle ( At a later date cutjtimbers came to be used 
in the more pretentious dwellings, and afibrded opportunities for 
the development of that exuberant surface decoration in which 
the genius of India has always excelled. 
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These materials left their charactei deeply and permanently 
impressed on Indian architecture ^yroin the use of the bamboo 
came the curvilmear type of roof which was afterwards reproduced 
m cut timber and subsequently m stone, and from which were „ 
evolved the ftimiliar chaitya arches used over doorways and 
wmdows') Log capitals were imitated in stone, and the more 
jGnished timbering of walls, roofs, and gateways in the same 
material, every detail down to the naibheads being copied with 
sedulous care and accuracy by the masons of later days/ As 
a protection against destructive insects, wooden posts were set 
in glimas or jars of earthenware, and from these resulted the 
‘pot alM foliage ’ base, so beautifully developed m the Gupta ag& ‘ 
A~ithidng illustration of the influence exerted by wood as con- 
trasted with brick construction is to be found m the pillars of the 
cave templea (In the earhest examples the stone pillars are 
manifestly copied from wooden prototypes and are relatively 
slender, though amply thick enough for their purpose In the 
later examples, on the other hand, the pillars are heavy and 
cumbersome, not because extra strength was required, nor yet 
in order to save labour, but because they were copied from the 
brick-m-mud pillars of ftimous vtharaa, which necessarily required 
to be much thicker m proportion to their height than columns of 
stone '^4t IS stated by Arrian that cities on the banks of rivers 
and in other low-lying spots were built of wood, those in more 
commanding situations, where they were less exposed to floods, of 
mud or brick. This statement refers to the time of Megasthenes, ) 
Ambassador to the Court of Chandragupta Maurya,/on whose^ 
writings the Indica of Arrian is believed to have been^asedi It 
has been endorsed by the discovery of portions of the wooden 
P^sades of Pataliputra and of the mud or brick walls of ^ravasri, 
Bhita, and other towna But''no kiln-bumt bricks have been 
' found )m the Gangetic plain| whicE can be referred to an ^lier 
date than the fourth century b c , and it is improbable that they 
came generally into vogue in this part of India until after the 
reign of A§oka , for ^e unwieldy size of the bricks used in 
’^the buildings of A§oka at Sarnath and other places, coupled with 
their inferior quality, betoken but httle experience of brick- 
maklng^ The potter’s art, on the other hand, had been practised 
throughout India from time immemorial, (and m the Punjab and 
North-West,! which were m closer touch with Persia and Meso- 
potamiaj jt is likely enough that burnt bnclcs were used at a more 
remote age. Jin tins connexion a special interest attaches to 
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certain seals of unknoAvn date and origin (PI XI, 22, 23), which 
are said to have been found from time to time among the remains 
of brick structures at Harappii^in the Montgomery District of the 
Puiyab. The majority of these' seals are engraved with the device 
of a bull with head outstretched over some uncertain object, 
possibly in the act of being sacrificed, and all of them bear legends 
in a pictogi’apliic script, which remains still to be deciphered 
With the advent of the Mauryas, the obscurity, in which the 
earlier monuments are wrapped, rapidly disperses, and from this 
time onwards we are able to trace step by step and with relative 
precision the evolution both. of architecture and of the formative 
arts. Of Indian art, generally, it was said by Feigusson, and the 
statement has' often been repeated, that its history is written in 
decay ^ that the noblest and most perfect examples of it are the 
works of the Emperor A 9 oka, and that each succeeding monument 
IS but a landmark in the steady process of decline' 'In reality, as 
we shall presently see, its history is one of continuous forward 
progrcss,\and, when the works ofj3xtopeousj3cho.ol8. have been 
recognised and eliminated, it is found to follow a clear and logical 
sequence, in obedience to the fixed and immutable principles 
which govern the artistic eflbrts of all primitive peoples. 

As it happens, it is the earliest monuments that have proved 
the greatest stumbling;block. Yet the fallacies, which have grown 
up around them, are not difficult to correct. They arise, in a great 
measure, from the tendency, common in all ages, to magnify the 
exploits of great heroes, and to ascribe to them feats and achieve- 


ments in which they bore no part. What happened in this respect 
to Alexander, to King Arthur, or to Charlemagne, happened also 
to the Emperor A 9 oka. In ancient days his name became the 
centre of a cycle of heroic legends, and the same process of 
glorification has continued in modern times by fathering on to him 
a multitude of works with which he had no connexion. ("The 
monuments that can with relative certainty be assigned to the 
Maurya age, or to the age immediately succeeding it, are few. 
Besides the brick buildings referred to above they comprise the 
following • a series of isolated columns erected by the Emperor 
A 9 oka at various spots in Northern India, the remains of a 
pillared hall at Patna, which probably formed part of a royal 
palace designed, perhaps, on the model of the Achaemenian 
palaces of Persia; a group of rock-cut shrines in the Barabar 
hills in Bihar ; a small monolithic rail at Sarnath ; a throne 
in the interior of the temple i at Buddh Gaya , some portions 
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of sWipa umbrellas at Sancbl and Samath, and three statues in 
the round, two in the Indian Museum at Calcutta, the thud at 
Mathura. Of these monument^ twelve bear records of A 9 oka 
himself, and three of his successor, Da^aratha, the age of the 
others is determined by their style, by the inscriptions carved 
upon them, or by their peculiar technique, every member but one 
in the group being identical in two distinct features, namely, 
in the exceeding care with which they are chiselled and in the 
brilliant polish afterwards imparted to their surface \ Moreover, 
with the exception of the caves cut out of the natural gneiss rock 
in the Barabar hills, they are one and all of sandstone &om a 
quany near Chunar. 

i The pillars or Zafe, as they are commonly called, are of singularly 
massive proportions, consisting of a round and shghtly tapering 
monolithic shaft with beU-shaped capital surmounted by an abacus 
and crowning sculptuie in the round, the whole rising to an average 
height, from base to summit, of between 40, and 50 feet"; One of 
the best preserved, though not the best in style, is that at"^ Lauriya 
Nandangarh, illustrated in PI XI, 24 1 The crowning figure on t^ 
pillai is a lion, and the relief which adorns the abacus a row of 
geese, symbolical, perhaps, of the flock of the Buddha’s disciples. 
Ill other cases, the single lion is replaced by a group of hons set 
back to back with or without some sacred symbol between them, 
or by an elephant or bull, while the abacus is adorned with a lotus 
and honeysuckle design or with wheels and animals alternating 
Shafts of a precisely similar pattern, but smaller proportions, were 
employed in the great hall at Patna, but there the capitals and 
entablature appear to have been of wood. (The dignified, massive 
simplicity of these pillars is common to all the othei aichitectural 
remains of the Maurya epoch. The rail at Sarnath and the throne 
at Buddh Gaya are devoid of ornament, but each is cut entire and 
with exquisite piecision from a single block of stone, and the 
plainness of the umbrellas is only relieved by delicately defined 
ribs radiating on their under side.) Equally chaste and seveie are 
the dwellings and chapels excavated for the Ajivika ascetics in the 
hills of Bihar'* Like the elirntyas or hermitages from which they 
were copied, these consist of a small oblong chamber (in one 
instance with rounded ends) with or without a circular apartment 
at one extremity, but in only one example is the timber work of 
their prototypes reproduced in the stona /The example referred 
to is the Lomas Rishi Cave, the ornamental fa§ade of which 
(PI XI, 25) IS an accurate replica of a wooden Wodel.’; This 
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particular cave, however, hears no inscriptions either of A9oka 
or of Dagaratha, and the fact that its interior was left in an 
unfinished state suggests that it was the latest of the whole 
group*^ Probably, it was not excavated until after the close of 
Da9aratha’s reign. 

/ Hardly less sti iking than the skill with which these monuments 
were chiselled and the brilliancy to which they were polished, 
-'is the disjparity evinced in the style of their sculptured oraamenta- 
tion./ This disparity is well exemplified by comparing the primitive 
treatment of the statue from Parkham in the Mathura Museum 
with the highly developed modelling of the Sarnath capital ^PI. XII, 
26 - 28 ). The former represents a stage of art not yet emancipated 
from the binding law of 'frontality ' or fiom the trammels imposed 
by the mental prepossessions of the artist The head and torso 
are so posed that, were they bisected vertically, the two halves 
would be found to be all but symmetrical , while the fiatteuec^ 
sides and back of the figure, connected only by a slight chamfenng 
of the edges, are conclusive proof that the sculptor failed to grasp 
more than one aspect of his subject at a time, or to co-oidinate its 
parts harmoniously together 9,3 an organic whole. These features 
are not mere superficial details of d;echnique, due to the caprice of 
the aitist. "They are the fundamental characteristics of the nascent 
sculpture of all countries, and the primitivencss of the art which 
they signify is borne out in this particular statue by other traits, 
namely, by the subordination of the side and back to the front 
aspect, by the inorganic attachment of the ears, by the uncouth 
proportions of the neck, by the schematic rotundity of the abdomen. 


and the absence of modelling 111 the feet? 

The Sarnath capital, on the other hand, though by no means a 
masterpiece, is the product of the most developed art of wliich 
the world was cognisant in the third century b c —the handiwork 
of one who had generations of artistic efibrt and experience behind 
him. ’ In the masterful strength of the crowning lions, with their 


swelling veins and tense muscular development, and in the spirited 
realism of the reliefs below, (there is no trace whatever of the 
^hiitations of primitive art.) (So far as naturalism was his aim. 


the sculptor has modelled his figures direct from nature^) and has 
delineated their forms with bold, faithful touch , Q>ut/he has done 
more than this jhe has consciously and of set puipose infused 
a tectonic^ conventional spirit into the four lions, so as to bring 
them into harmony with the architectural character of the 


monument, and in the case of the horse on the abacus he has 
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availed himself of a type well known and approved in western ark • 
Equtilly mature is the technique of his relief work. In cai ly Indian, 
ns m early Greek sculpture, it was the practice, as we shall picsciitly 
see, to compress the relief between two fixed planes, the oiignial 
front plane of the slab and the plane of the background. In the 
reliefs of the Srirnath capital thcic is no trace whatever of this 
piocess ; each and every part of the animal is modelled according 
to its actual depth without icfei cnee to any ideal front plane, with 
the result that it presents the appcanincc almost of a figure in the 
round which has been cut 111 half and then applied to the back- 
ground of the abacus. 

' Wlint, then, is the explanation of the gulf which separates these 
two sculptures — the piimituc imifacial image of Parkham and the 
richly modelled caiiital of Sarnath ? Tlic answer to this question 
is not far to seek, and w ill rcadilj occur to any one who is familiar 
with the art of ■\Ycstcrii Asia, liong ago M Sciiart pointed out^ 
that the decrees of the Acliaemcnian monarchs engraved on the 
rocks of Ikilfistan mid elsewhere furnished the models on which 
the edicts of A9oka were based It was in Persia, also, that the 
bell-shaped capital was ciolvcd /It w.ns from Persian originals,' 
specimens of which are still extant in the plain of the Mmghab > 
at Istakhr, Naksh-i-Pustam, and Persepolis, (that the smooth 
unfluted shafts of the Maurya columns were copied ‘ It was 
from Pcreia, again, that the craftsmen of A9oka learnt how to 
give so lustrous a polish to the stone — a technique of which 
abundant examples surnve at Persepolis and elscw’herc Lastly, 
it is to Persia, or — ^to be more precise — ^to that pait of it w’liich was 
once the satrapy of Bactna and was at this time assciting its 
independence from the Empire of the Sclcuculs,' that w’e must look 
for the Hellenistic influence which alone at ^liat epoch of the 
world’s history could have been responsible for the modelling of 
the living fonns on the Sarnath capital Little moic than two 
generations had passed since Alexander the Gicat had planted 
in Bactna a powerful colony of Gieeks, who occupying as they did 
a tract of country on the vciy threshold of the Maur5'a dominions , ) 
where the great trade routes from India, Inin, and Central Asia 


converged, and closely in touch as they were with the great centres 
of civilisation in Western Asia, must have played a dominant part 


in the transmission of Hellenistic ait and culture into India.V Every 
argumcn^iidccd, wdiether based on geographical considerdOons 01 


* Joiirn Altai 8mo B^r , t v (1865), pp 2G9 ff and Jntcrijitions de Piyadait, 
t n, pp. 219 If. 
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on the political and commercial relations which are known to have 
been maintained between India and Western Asia, or on the happy 
fusion of Hellenistic and Iranian art visible in this monument, 
indicates Bactria as the iirobable source from which the artist who 
created it dicw his inspiration.N (At the time of which we speak 
the Hellenistic spirit then vigorous in Bactria was mastering and 
vitalising the dull expressionless forms of Iran. At a later date, 
as the strength of Hellenism weakened and declined, other elements 
fi’om the neighbouring steppes of Central Asia asserted~6r le- 
asserted themselves in the cosmopolitan art of this region, and, in 
their turn, were borne to India on the stieam of influence which, 
until the fall of the Kushana Empire, flowed ceaselessly over the 
passes of the Hindu Kush. ^ 

f While the Sarnath capital is thus an exotic, alien to Indian 
ideas in expression and in execution, the statue of Parkham falls 
naturally into line with other products of indigenous art and afibrds 
a valuable starting point for the study of its evolution.'^ These two 
works 1 epresent the alpha and the omega of early Indian art,between 
which all the sculptures known to us take their place, approxi- 
mating to the one or the other extreme according as the Indian or 
Perso-Hellenic spirit prevailed in them. 'Thus, the two statues 
fiom Patna in the Calcutta Museum (PI XIII, 29, 30) are akin in 
many respects to the Parkham image).but exhibit a nearer approach 
to plurifaciality in the moulding of the toiso. (The lion capital at 
Sanclii, on the other hand, though not quite as successful as that 
of Sarnath, shows so close an affinity to it, that there can be little 
doubt that it was the handiwork of one and the same artist; and 
the well-developed modelling of the figures on the other columns 
of A 9 oka shows that, in spite of their occasionally inferior execution, 
they belong to the same Perso-Hellemstic group. It is not, of 
course, to be presumed that a single sculptor was responsible for 
all these monuments, nor yet that all the sculptors employed were 
of equal ability. ' Probably, there were many Indians assisting the 
foreign artists in the mechanical part of their work, and these, we 
may believe, were responsible for some of the sculptures noticed 
above, but it is incredible that any Indian hand at this period 
should eithei have modelled in clay or chiselled from the stone 
such perfected forms as those of the Sarnath capital '} 

The ^contrast between Indian and foreign workmanship exhibited 
by these sculptures is equally appa rent in the minor arts of the 
Maurya period. Thus, thelindigenous^nis (PI. XlTITsi-SS) known 
commonly as ‘ punch-marked,’ which were current at this time, are 
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singalaxly crude and ugly, neither their form,\rhich is unsynunetrical, 
nor the symbols, which are stamped almost mdiscnmmately upon 
their surfece, haring any pretensions to artistic merit. On the other 
hand, the c oins of Sop hytes (Saubhuti), who was reigning in the 
Punjab at the close of the fourth century B.O., are purely Greek in 
style (PI. XIII, 34), having seemingly been copied from an issue of 
Seleucus Nicator, with whom Sophytes probably came into contact 
^eh'the former'invaded the Punjab in 305 B 0 It is the same, 
also, with the contemporary teiracottas. Side by side with products 
of Perso-Hellenic art, such as those lUustrated in PI XIV, 35 and 36, 
the features of which are markedly classical in character, is found 
a class of^coarse pi imitive ^reliefs, the execution of which betrays 
their Indian origin, though in a few cases, such as that illustrated 
in PI. XIV, 37 , the type of the wmged figure depicted on them 
is derived from Persian or Mesopotamian prototypes. (Indeed, so 
for as 18 known at present, it was only m the jewellers’ and lapidaries’ 
arts that the Maurya craftsman attained any real proficiency, and 
in this domam his aptitude lay, not m the plastic treatment of form, 
but in the high technical skill with which he cut and polished 
refiactory stones or applied dehcate filigree or granular designs 
to metal objecta)tThe refined quahty of his gold and silver work is , 
wen illustrated in two pieces reproduced in PI XIV, 38, 39, which 
vwere discovered on the site of Taxila'm company with a gold coin 
of Diodotus, a large number of local punch-marked corns, and a 
quantity of other jeweUery and precious stones C^Of the stone- 
cutter’s art, also, some beautiful examples are furnished byHhe 
rehc caskets of beryl and rock crystal from the(^{i^as of Bhatti- 
prolu^ and Pipiahwa®, the latter of which is probably to be assigned 
to this epoch (PI XIV, 40) J 

^e art of the jeweUerlhas at aU times appealed stiongly to 
the Indian genius, and throughout Indian history has exercised a 
deep influence upon the national sculpture and painting, supplying 
them with a variety of rich and artistic motifs which were quickly 
and cleverly adapted for puiposes of decorative design,' but at the 
same time inclining the ideas of the artists towarcte meticulous 
detail and thus obstructing a free, bold, anatomical treatment of 
the human figure. 

^With the nse of the ^uflga power in Hindustan during the 
second century b 0 and the simultaneous extension of the Bac- 

1 Cf Bea, South Indian Buddhist Antiguities, toI xt, A.S B Qlem Impenal 
Senes) 

^ JRAS, 1898, p 578 and Plate 
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trian dominion ix) the Punjab, tlio national art of India underwent 
a rapid development.'^ Foreign and especially Hellenistic ideas 
now flowed eastwar^in an over-increasing volume, and from them 
tlio Indian artist drew now vitality and inspiration for Ins worlc^ 
At the same time Intone more and more usurped the place of wood » 
for architectural purposes, and by icason of its gi’oator durability 
tempted the artist to expend more p.iiiis upon its carving, while it 
naturally lent itself to more perfect technique. Of the monu- 
ments of this pcriod,(tho most notable is the Buddhist stTqm at 
Bharhut in Central India, erected about tho iniddlo of the second 
century no.) Before its discovery by Sir A. Cunningham in 1073, 
tho body of this slnyia had been almost destroyed by tho neigh- 
bouring villagers, 'Jmt portions of tho eastern gatou'ay {torana) 
and of tho railings which cndirclcd the monument were found 
beneath its ruins and are now deposited in tho Calcutta Museum. 
Tho strqicL itself was of brick, and apparenily of much tho same 
design as the Great atnpa at Sfuicln, ^escribed below. Around 
tho base was a massive stone railing of tho usual typo, divided 
into four quadrants by entrances at the cardinal points, while 
other railings of smaller dimensions, of which fragments have 
been found around tho structure, once flanked tho berm and 
ascending stairway, and no doubt enclosed tho crowning Hi. ^Ai 
tho eastern oiitraiico was a gateway about 22 feet 0 iiichc^in 
height (PI. /XV, 41), and possibly similar gateways may once liavo 
adorned tho other entrances also, though no remains of them 
have been found. Both gateway and railings aio lavishly en- 
riched with sculpturod^roliofs, many of which illustrate incidents 
in tho JataJeas or scenes connected with tho life of tho Buddha, 
and these illustrations are made all tho more valuable by tho 
descriptive titles attached to them, which leave no doubt as to 
their identification. Thus, one relief depicts tho Nfiga J.itaka ; 
another (PI. XVI, 42), the dream of Maya ; a third, tho Jetavana 
at 9i*avasti, with its tiees and shrines and tho ground half strewn 
with coins which Anathapinda is taking from a bullock cart;^ 
'others, again, represent tho royal iiioccssions of Ajatagatru or 
Prasonajit visiting tho Buddha (PI. XVI, 43) ; 'and in others is 
depicted tho M'orship of Buddha’s head-dress in tho Devaloka 
(PI. XVI, 44), or of tho Bodhi-treo by tho Naga king Erapata 
(PI. XVI, 46). V Besides these) and many other miscellaneous 
sceneslthero are a multitude of single images carved in high relief 
upon tho pillars of tho rail--Yakshas and Yakshls, Devatus or 
Xagarajas (PI. XVII, 40, 47).} Tho stylo of tho carvings on tho 
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ground rail is by no means unifom Some show little advance on . 
the mdigenous work of the previous century,^ the defects of rudi- 
mentary technique being almost as strikmg m these rehefs as they 
were in indigenous sculpture in the round. > In such cases the 
figures are portrayed as silhouettes sharply detached from their 
background, an effort towards modelling being made merely by 
grading the planes of the relief in severe and distinctive layers, 
and then rounding off the contours of the silhouette or intenor 
details. (At the same time the forms are splayed out to the verge 
of distortion, and the influence of mental abstraction on the part 
of the artist is still manifest in the treatment of the feet or of 
hands in the attitude of prayer, which, irrespective of anatomical 
accuracy, are turned sideways and presented in their broadest 
aspect. ^ In other carvings, the treatment of the rehef is more 
mature. In these, occasional traces of mental abstraction, due to 
force of habit, are still visible, and they all show the same aversion 
to depth, ^ut th e individu aLfigures-are conceived and. m odelled in'^ 
general conformity ivith natur^ not in a gradation of separate 
planes or as mere silhouettes, ^nd are presented, moreover, at 
various angles and in a vanety of natural pose^ .This superior 
execution is shared, also, ^by some of the sculptured balusters 
between the architraves of the eastern gateway, and it is signifl* 
cant that these i^b aluste rs are further distmgmshed by the un-* 
Indian countenances of tlie figures carved upon them and'l^the 
presSnce of lOiarosh thI letters engraved’ as masons' marks m 
contradistinction "to the Brahmi charac ters w^ch appear on the 
raihng.. 'The only rationaTe^^Mation of these phenomena is 
that some of the sculptors engaged on this railing came from 
the north-west of India, where, thanks to western teaching, the 
' formative arts were then in a more advanced state, and that these 
sculptors were responsible for the better class of rehefe, the 
inferior work being done by the local artists of Central India. In 
this connexion a special interest attaches to a Garuda piUar 
(PL XVIII, 48) set up about this time at Besnagar near Blnlsa, the 
ancient Vidiga, in Gwahor State, the inscription on which states 
that it was dedicated to Vasudeva by a Greek named Hehodorus, 
an inhabitant of Taxila and an envoy of King Antialcidas, and 
thus furnishes incontrovertible evidence of the contact which was 
then taking place between this part of India and the Greek kmg- 
doms of the Puiyab , 

The next imporinnt landmark m the history of the early Indian 
school IS supplied by the well-known(raihng round the great 
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' Temple at Buddli Gaya and the pillars of the chahlrmia or 
promenade to the north of it ' This railing (PI XIX, 49) was dis- 
posed in a quadrangle measuring 145 feet by 108 feet, but in other 
respects was designed and adorned in much the same way as the 
rail at Bharhut ( On the outside of the coping was a continuous 
band of flowers ; on the inside, a frieze of animals or mythical 
monsters , on the cross-bars, lotus medallions centred with busts 
or other devices ; and on the upright pillars, standing flgures in 
high relief (PI. XIX, 60) or medallions and panels containing a 
variety of miscellaneous scenes 

!,As at Bharhut, many of these sculptures are relatively crude 
and coarse — the handiwork, no doubt, of inferior local craftsmen | 
but it needs no very critical eye to perceive that, taken as a whole, 

(^their style is considerably more developed/thaii that of the Bharhut 
reliefs and, at the same time, nmore pronouncedly aflected by the 
influence of western art. J Witness, for instance, in the matter 
of technical treatment, the freer movement of planes leading to 
more convincing spatial efiect,(the more organic modelling of the 
figures, the relative freedom of their pose and composition, and 
the effort to bring them into closer relationship one with the other; 
and witness, again, in the matter of motifs, the centaurs, winged 
monsters, and tritons, the schematic treatment of the animal 
fr’iezes, and the scene of Surya in his four-horse chariot copied 
directly from a Hellenistic prototype (PI. XIX, 61). These and 
many other features of the Buddh Gaya railing prove incontestably 
that at the time of its erection Indian sculptors were borrowing 
freely from the hybrid cosmopolitan art of Western Asia, in which 
Greek and Scythic, Persian and Mesopotamian cultures were 
blended and fused together, and that, partly under this alien 
inspiration, partly through their own initiative, they had made 
important progress since the time when the Bharhut reliefs were 
executed. On the other hand, in point of development the reliefs 
of Buddh Gaya fall short of those on the toranas at Sanchl, which, 
as we shall see below, are to be assigned to the latter half of the 
first century bo., and accordingly we shall probably not be far 
wrong if we assign the Buddh Gaya monuments to the earlier years 
of the same century.^ This date, let it be added, is substantiated by 
inscriptions on two of the rail pillars recording that they were 
presented by the Queens of King Indranutra and King Brahma- 
mitra, respectively.^^ These two kings have been plausibly identified 
with the two rulers of the same names, whose coins have been 
found m considerable numbers in Northern India, and who, whether 
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they were connected mth the ^uhga dynasty or not/'appear from 
the script' of tlieir coin legends to have flourished not earlier than 
the first century B.o. (pp. 526-6 ; PL V, 4, 6). 

We come now to the famous g ate ways of Sanchi, the most perfect 
and most beautiful of all the monuments of the Early School. Four 
of these adorn the four entrances to the Great stupa situated on the 
levelled summit of the hill ; the fifth — a gateway of smaller pro- 
portions — is set in front of a subsidiary stupa (No. Ill) close by, to 
the north-east. As it now stands, the Great stupa (PL XX, 53) is 
about 54 feet high, excluding the rail and umbrella on its summit, 
and consists of an almost hemispherical dome set on a lofty 
glinth,)l;he narrow berm between the two serving in old times as a 
processional path. /This was not, however, its original form. The 
earliest structure, which was erected, apparently, by A^oka at the 
same time as the lion-crowned pillar near the South Gateway 
(p. 622 above), waa of brick, crowned by a stone umbrella, and of 
not more than half the present dimensions. At that time, the floor 
laid around the stupa and column by the Avorkmen of A^oka Avas 
several feet beloAV the present leveL As years passed by, however, 
much d^ris collected above this floor, and over the ddbris another 
floor was laid, and then a third_pne, still higher up, and last of all — 
at least a century after the erection of the column — a stone pave- 
ment covering the Avhole hiil-top. These facts have an intimate 
bearing on the history of this important monument ; /for, simul- 
taneously Avith the laying of this final pavement, the stupa itself 
Avas also enlarged to its existing size^by the addition of a stone 
casing faced Avith concrete ; on its summit Avas set a larger umbrella 
Avith a plain stone rail in a square around it, and encircling its 
base another rail equally plain but of more massive proportions. 
These Avorks, and particularly the erection of the gi’eat ground 
rail, the pillars, bars, and copings of Avhich Avere the gifts of many 
devotees, must have taken many decades to accomplish.' Then 
came the construction of smaller decorated I’ails round the be rm 
of the sticpa and flanking the steps by Avhich it Avas ascended ; and, 
finally and to croAvn all, the four gateAvays at the entrances 
betAveen the quadrants of the ground rail, Avhich can hardly be 
relegated to an earlier date than the last half century before the 
Christian era.) 

These tAVo stupas Avith their richly carved toranas are not the 
only monuments of an early age on the hill-top of Sanchi. /To the 
south-east of the Great stupa is a lofty plinth of stone, approached 
by two broad stairways and surmounted by roAvs of heavy octagonal 
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pillars, which once supported a superstructure of wood ; the pillars 
bear inscriptions in early Brahmi, probably of the first century B.O., 
but the plinth dates back to Qufiga or Maurya times, and was 
originally rounded at its southern end, having served apparently 
as the base of an apsidal temple of wood, which perished by burning 
before the stone pillars were erected.^ Then, dn the south-west 
part of the enclosure, there is another plinth of a similar type but 
square in plan ; ^and bn a lower spur of the same hill is another 
stupa (PL XXI, 64), designed on the same lines as the Great stupa, 
but without any toraiias to adorn the entrances, and with this 
further difference, that its ground rail is lavishly decorated Vith 
sculptured panels and medallions.; These reliefs present the same 
phenomenon, but in a more accentuated measure, that Ave observed 
in the railing of Buddh Gaya. ^ A few, that is to say — and these 
are confined to the corner pillars of the entrance — are of a refined 
style and infused with a strongly classical feeling (PI. XXI, 55, 66), 
but the majority, though remarkably decorative, and, indeed, better - 
adapted to their purpose, are conspicuous fon their crude, coaise 
workmanship (PI XXI, 57, 68). j In this case, however, it is impor- 
tant to obseive thatfthe tivo classes of reliefs weie not executed at 
one and the same time ; for an examination of the rail shoAvs that 
the whole of it was originally adorned with the more primitive 
kmd of carvings, and that some of these were subsequently chiselled 
off in Older to make way for the more finished reliefe. ) 

To revert, however, to the gateways of the Great stupa, in which 
the interest of Sanchi mainly resides. (The eailiest of them to be 
erected was the one at the south entrance,^ opposite to the steps 
by which the berm was approached ; (then followed, in chronolo- 
gical order, the northern, the eastern, and the western, their 
succession in each case being demonstrated by the style of their 
carvings and by the tectonic character of the extensions to the 
rail, which were made at the time that each Avas set up.*)(^l four 
gateways are of similar design — ^the work of carpenters rather 
than of masons — and the marvel is that erections of this kind, 
constructed on principles wholly unsuited to Avork in stone, have 
survived in such remarkable preservation for nearly two thousand 
years. )Each gateway was composed of two square pillars sur- 
mounted by capitals, which in their turn supported a superstructure 
of three architraves with volute ends, ranged one above the other 
at intervals slightly in excess of their oAvn height ^he capitals 
were adorned with standing dwarfs or with the forefronts of lions 
or elephants set back to back in the Persepobtan fashion ; and. 
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springing from the same abacas and acting as supports to the 
projecting ends of the lowest architrave,' were Caryatid figures of 
graceful and pleasing outline. (^Other images of men and women, 
horsemen, elephants, and lions were disposed between and above 
the architraves, while crowning and dominating all was the sacred 
wheel, s o inseparably connected with Buddliism, fianked on either 
side by attendants and trv^Tda, emblems For the rest, both pillars 
and superstructure were elaborately ennched with bas-rehefe 
illustrative of the JMaTta legends or scenes from the hfe of the 
Buddha or important events in the subsequent history of the 
Buddhist religion. (Resides which, there were representations of 
the sacred trees and stUpas symbohcal of ^^kyamuni and the 
preceding Buddhas, of real or fabulous beasts and birds; and 
many heraldic and fioral devices of rich and varied conception ^ 
(PL XXI, 69) 

Clhe inscriptions carved here and there on the gateways record' 
the names of pious individuals or of gilds who contributed to 
their erection) but say not a word, unfortunately, of the scenes and 
figures delineated; the interpretation of which has been rendered 
aU the more difficult by the practice, universal in the Early 
School, of never portiaying the Buddha in bodily form, but of 
indicating his presence merely by some symbol, such as his foot- 
prints or the throne on which he sat or the sacred tree associated 
with his enlightenment Thanks, however, to the light afforded 
by the sculptures of Bhaihut, with their clear, exphcit titles, and 
thanks, also, to the brilliant labours of Pi of A. Foucher and 
Prof. Grunwedel, the interpretation of the majonly of these reliefe 
has now been placed beyond dispute, and it will probably not 
be long before the meaning of the rest becomes equally clear. 

good illustration of the methods of narration followed by the 
artists and of what has been achieved towards the interpre^tion 
of the sculptures, is afforded by the front £a 9 ade of the East 
Gateway (PI XXII, 60). On the nght pillar are represented, m 
SIX panels, the six devalokas 01 stages of the Buddhist Paradise, 
their respective deities seated like mortal kings m each On the 
lefi^ starring from the base, is Bimbisara with his royal cortege 
issuing from the city of Bajagriha on a visit to the Buddha, here 
symbohsed by his empty riirone. This visit took place after the 
conversion of Eagyapa, and in the panel above is depicted one of 
the miracles by which Buddha converted the Brahman ascetic 
The Eairafijang nver is shown in flood, with Kagyapa and two of 
his disciples hastemng m a boat to the rescue of Buddha. Then, 
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in the lower part of the picture, Buddha, represented again by his 
throne, appears walking on the face of the waters, and in the 
fore-gi’oiind the figures of Ka^yapa and his disciples are repeated, 
now on dry gi’ound and doing homage to the Master.' The third 
panel portrays the temple at Buddh Gaya, built by A9oka, with 
the throne of Buddha Avithin, and, spreading through its upper 
windows, the branches of the sacred tree. It is the illumination 
of Buddha , and to light and left of the temple are four figures in 
an attitude of prayer— perhaps the Guardian Kings of the four 
quarters; while ranged above in two tiers are gioiips of deities 
looking on in adoration from their celestial paradises. The 
scenes on the lintels are still more elaborate. On the lowest we 
see, in the centre, the temple and tree of Buddh Gaya ; to the 
left, a crowd of musicians and devotees with water vessels, to the 
right, a royal retinue and a king and queen descending from an 
elephant, and afterwards doing woiship at the tree This is the 
ceremonial visit which A^oka and his queen, Tishyarakshita, paid 
to the Bodln-tree, for the purpose of watering it and restoring its 
pristine beauty after the evil spell which the queen had cast upon 
it. The middle lintel is occupied with the scene of Buddha’s 
departure from Kapilavastu (mahdhhinishJcramana) To the left 
IS the city with wall and moat, and, issuing from its gate, the horse 
Kanthaka, his hoofs suppoitcd by Yakshas and accompanied by 
the divinities in attendance on the Buddha, and by Chhandaka, 
his groom, who holds the umbrella symbolical of his Master’s 
presence. In order to indicate the progress of the Prince, this 
group is repeated four times in succession towards the right of the 
relief, and then, at the parting of the ways, we see Chhandaka and 
the horse sent back to Kapilavastu, and the fiirtlier journey of 
Buddha indicated by his footprints surmounted by the umbrella. 
Lastly, in the topmost lintel, are representations of the seven last 
Buddhas, the first and last symbolised by thrones beneath their 
appropriate Bodhi-trees, the rest by the stupas which enshrined 
their relics. 

On the execution of these sculptures, with their multitudinous 
figures and elaborate details, many years of labour must have been 
exhausted and many hands employed. It is not to be expected, 
therefore, that their style should be iinifomi , yet there is none of 
the clumsy, immature workmanship here which we noticed in the 
inferior carvings of the balustrade round the smaller stiipa and at 
Buddh Gaya These reliefs are the work of trained and experi- 
enced sculptors, and though they exhibit considerable variety in 
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their composition and technical treatment^ their style throughout is 
maintained at a relatively high level) The finest aie on the 
Southern Gateu’ay, the poorest on the Northein, hut m the 
matter of technique, the greatest contrast, perhaps, is affoided by 
the reliefs of the Southern and Western Gateways. Compare, for 
esample, the scene on the inner face of the middle aichitrave of 
the South Gateway, depicting the Chhaddanta Jataka, and the same 
scene on the front face of the lowest architiavd of the Western 
Gateway (PI XXIII, 61, 62) In the foimer, tlie figuics are kept 
strictly in one plane, in order that all may be equally distinct to 
the observer, and the relief low, that there may be no heavy 
shadows to obscure the design, wnth the result that the efiect is 
that of a tapestry lathei than of a earring 111 stone Hie elephants, 
again, are treated in broad flat surfaces with a view to emphasising 
their contours , the trees sketched in rather than modelled , and 
the lotus pond indicated by conventional lotuses out of all pio- 
portion to the size of tlid beasts wading through it In the latter, 
the leaves and floweis are of uoimal size , the w'ater is poitiayed 
by undulating lines , the banyan tree is leahsticaUy true to natuie ; 
the modelling of the elephants is moie forceful and elaboiate , 
and, though the figures are kept religiously to one plane, stiong 
contrasts of bght and shade and a suggestion of depth aie obtained 
by cutting deep into the surface of the stone. Both reliefs are 
admirable in their own way, but there can be no two opinions as 
to which of the two is the moie masterly ^^The one on the South 
Gateway is the work of a creative gemus, moie expert perhaps 
with the pencil or brush than ivith the chisel, but possessed of 
a delicate sense of liue and of decorative and rhythmic composi- 
tion. That on the West, on the othei hand, is technically moie 
advanced, and the individual figures, taken by themselves, are un- 
doubtedly more effective and convincing, but it fails to please, 
because the detail is too crowded and confusing, and the composition 
too regular and mechamcal J^The same lemark holds good, if w'e 
compare the * wai of the relics'’ on the Southern Gatew’ay, with the 
somewhat similar scene on the Western (PI. XXIII, 63, 64). In both 
there is abundance of fancy and expressive movement) but the 
movement and fancy are of a different oidei. In the earlier, the 
scene is living and real, because the artist has conceived it clearly 
in his own brain and expressed his conception with dramatic 
simplicity ; in the later, the houses and the figures framed in the 
balconies are stereotyped and lifeless, and the movement and 
turmoil of the crowd suiging towards the city less convincing. 
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because the artist has depended not so much upon his own 
originality as upon the 'conventional treatment of such scenes^* 
In the earber, the depth of the relief and the intervals between 
the figures are varied, and the shadows difiiised or intensified 
accordingly; in the later, the figures are compressed closely 
together, with the result that the shadows between them become 
darker, and a ‘colouristic’ effect is thus imparted to the whole. 
In the earlier, lastly, the composition is enhanced by varying the 
directions in which the figures move; in the later, though the 
attitudes are manifold, the movement taken as a whole is uniform. 
(These differences in style are due m a large measure to the indi- 
viduahty of the artists, but they are due, also, to the changes 
which were coming over Indian relief consequent on the deepening 
of extraneous infiuences, on improved technical skill, and on the 
growing tendency towards conventionalism, - The extraneous 
infiuences Preferred to ("are attested by the presence of exotic 
motifs, Vhich meet the eye at every point and are readily recog- 
nisedy^by the familiar bell capitals of Persia, by fioral designs 
of As^ia, by winged monsters of Western Asia, all of them part 
and parcel of the cosmopolitan art of the Seleucid and succeeding 
empires of the West, in ivhich the h(^eiogeneous elements of so 
many civilisations were fused and blended together.3 But it is 
attested stiff moie forciblyHiy the striking individuahty of many 
of the figures,; as, for mstaiice, of the hill-men riders on the 
Eastern Gate, by the occasional efforts towards spatial effects, as 
in the relief of the ivory workers of Vidiga/by the well-balanced 
symmetry of some of the groups, and by the ‘colouristic’ treat- 
ment with its alternation of light and dark, which was peculiarly 
characteristic of Graeco-Syrian art at this period./ 'By the side 
of these mature and elaborate compositions the reliefs of Bharlmt 
are stiff and awkward, and, as we recall their features to mind, we 
are conscious of the gulf which separates the two and of the great 
advance that sculpture must have made during the century or 
more that elapsed between them ) The wonder is that these 
monuments could ever have been classed together or regarded 
as products of one and the same epoch. 

The steady growth of plastic art^which we have traced in the 
foregoing pages derives additional light from the pre-Kushana 
sculptures of Mathura, 'which are the more instructive, because 
they all emanate from one and the same school. . These sculptures 
divide themselves into three mam classes, the earliest belonging 
approximately to the middle of the second century B.o.; the second 
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to the following century; and the last associated with the rule of 
the local Satraps. Of these, the first two are so closely akin in 
style to the rehefs of the Bharhut rail and Sanchi toranas, re- 
^ectively, that it is unnecessary to dwell further upon thenL^^The 
sculptures of the third class; are more exceptional ^Their style is 
that of the Early School in a late and decadent phase, when its art 
was becoming conventionalised and lifeless \ laical examples are 
the plaques reproduced in PL XXIV, 65, 66, the former a Jain 
dyaga^ata or votive tablet dedicated, as the inscnption on it 
informs us, by a courtesan named Lona9obhika , the latter, which 
is decorated on both sides, from a small torana arcL qIu all works 
of the hlathura school of this period the same tendency towards 
schematic treatment is apparent, but it appears to have affected 
the Jam sculpture more than the Buddhist)CThe dramatic vigour 
and warmth of feehng which characterised the rehefs of the Sanchi 
gateways is now vanishing, the composition is becoming weak and 
mechanical, the postures formal and stiltedL The cause of this 
sudden decadence is not difficult to discover. A httle before the 
beginning of the Christian era Mathura had become the capital 
of a Satrapy either subordinate to or closely connected with 
the Scytho-Parthian kingdom of T^xila^ and, as a result, there 
was an influx there of semi-Hellemstic art, too weak in its new 
environment to maintain its own individuality, yet still strong 
enough to interrupt and enervate the oldei traditions of Bhndnstan ) 
It was no longer a case of Indian art bemg vitalised by the in- 
spiration of the West, but of its being deadened by its embrace. 
(As an illustration of the close relations that existed between 
Mathura and the North-West, the votive tablet of Lona9obhika is 
particularly significant, the atupa depicted on it being identical in 
form with stupas of the Scytho-Parthian epoch at Taxila,jbut unlike 
any monument of the class in Hindustan. Another mterestmg 
votive tablet of the same class is one dedicated by a lady named 
Amohinl m the reign of the Great Satrap ^odasa, which, to judge 
by the style of its carving, dates from about the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

Wherever important stupas hke those descnbed above were 
erected, monasteries were also provided for the accommodation of 
the monks or nuns residing on the spot, and chapels or cKaUya 
halls in which they could assemble for their devotions. (The 
monasteries, as might be expected, were designed on the same 

' For an aoconnt of another moat important monument, the Lion>Capital, see 
Chapter xxm, pp 575-6, where the date of the Smohinl tablet is also diaonssed 
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plan as private houses, that is, with an open square courtyard 
in the centre surrounded on the four sides by a range of cells. 
Perhaps the earliest existing example of such a monastery is one by 
the side of the Piprahwa stHiipa (p. 623), which is said to be built of 
biicks of much the same size and fabric as those employed in the 
stupa itself) As a rule, however, the early architects built their 
structural monasteries and cUaitya halls cither wholly of wood or 
with a superstructure of wood set on a stylobate of stone, like the 
more primitive temples of Greece, ^and it was not until about the 
first century B 0. that more dumblo materials came into vogue for 
pillars and walls, and not until a still later period that they came 
to bo used for entablature and roofs '*• The cliaitya halls were 
remarkably similar in plan to the early Christian hasilicas, being 
divided by two rows of columns into a nave and two narrow side 
aisles, which were continued round the apse ( The only remains of 
such structural halls prior to the Christian era are those at SanchT 
and Sonari in the Bhopfil State of Cential India.] In both cases 
the superstructure seems to have been of wood, and what now 
survives of the original hall consists only of a lofty stone plinth 
approached by flights of steps, but the fonn of the plinth and the 
plan of the interior foundations leave no doubt that the super- 
structure must have been similar in design to the rock-hewn chaitya 
halls of Western India ' 

While these sti uctural edifices — stupas, chapels, and monasteries 
— Avore being erected in Hindustan, <the Buddhists and Jains ot 
Western and Eastern India Avore engaged in fashioning more 
permanent monuments of the same class by hewing them from 
the living rock. The practice of holloAving out chambers had 
been common in Egypt from time immemorial, and by the sixth 
century b 0 . had spread as far east as Persia^ Avhere the royal 
tombs of Darius and his successors of the Achaemenian dynasty up 
to the time of Codomannus (336-330 B 0.) Avere excavated in the 
clifis of Haksli-i-Rustam and Persepolis. *vFrom Persia the idea 
found its Avay during the third century before our ora into 
Hindustan and resulted, as wo have already seen, iif the excavation 
of dwelling places and chapels for ascetics in the Barabar bills of 
Bihar. These artificial caves of the Maurya period Avere of very 
modest proportions, and Avero at first kept severely plain, or, like their 
Iranian prototypes, adorned only on the outer fa 9 ad^' As time 
went on, hoAvever,, the Indian excavators became more ambitious 
and, rapidly expanding their ideas, proceeded to copy their structural 
chaitya halls and mharas on the same scale as the originals, and 
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to imitate their details "with an accuracy which says more for 
their industry and patience than for the ongmality of their genius, 
(^o hteral, indeed, was the translation of wooden architecture into 
the new and more durable mateiial, that infinite toil was expended 
in peipetuating forms which became quite meaningless and in- 
appropriate when applied to stone^^ Thus, in wooden structuies 
there had been valid enough leason for mcbmng pillars and door 
jambs inwards, m oidei to counteract the outward thrust of the 
curvilinear roof, bui^ repioduced in stone, this inclination entirely 
missed its purpose and served only to weaken instead of stiengthen- 
ing the supports. ^ Again, it was mere waste of labour to copy roof 
timbers still greater waste was it, first to cut away the rock and 
then insert such timbers in wood, as was done in some of the 
earlier caves. 

(J^iis close imitation of wooden construction affords a useM 
criterion for determining the relative agesjof these rock-hewn 
monuments! since it is logical to infhr that the older the cave, the 
nearer it is likely to appioximate to its wooden piototypes) But 
this index of age must not be pressed too far, for, though the 
rule generally holds good, (there are many exceptions to \t) and 
in eveiy case, therefore, careful account must be taken of other 
features also, and especially of the plastic treatment of the sculp- 
tures and decoiative ornaments which aie found in many of the 
caves 

(Among the earher chaitya halls of Western India the finest 
examples are those at Bhaja, Kondane, Fitalkhora, Ajanta, Bedsa, 
Hasik, and Karli }<pie plan and general design of these halls is 
approximately the sam^ and the descnption of one wiU suffice for 
' all The finest example, undoubtedly, is Jhe hall at Karh (PI XXV, 
67, 68), which is at once the largest, the best preserved, and most 
perfect of its type^ It measures 124 feet 3 inches long by 45 feetl 
6 inches wide and is of the same apsidal plan as the contemporary 
structural chattyas referred to above Between the nave and the 
aisles is a single row of thirty-seven columns, of which those round the 
apse are ofpjaiiijpct^onalfonn, while the remainder, to the number 
of fifteen on either side of the nave, are provided with heavy bases 
and ^pitaJs of the bell-shape type surmounted by kneeling elephants, 
horses, lihd tigers, with riders or attendants standing between 
Above these figures and rising to a height of 45 f eet at its apex, 
spnngs the vaulted roof, beneath the soffit of which isTsCTies of 
projecting ribs, not carved out of the stone itself,(but constructed 
of wood and attached to the roof.^ At the apsidal end of the hall 
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the vault terminates in a semi-dome, beneath which, and hewn like 
the rest of the hall out of the solid rock, is a Btwpa of femihar 
diape with a crowning umbrella of wood above./ At the entrance 
to the hall is a screen pierced by three doorways, one leading to 
the nave, the others to the side aisles , this screen rose no higher 
than the tops of the pillars within the hall, and the whole of the 
open space above vit was occupied by a gieat horse-shoe window, 
within which there still remains part of its original wooden 
centring. It was through this window that all light was admitted 
into the hall, the nave and the sittpa being thus effectively illumi- 
nated, but the side aisles left in comparative darkness'^ In front 
of the entrance to the hall was a porch 16 feet deep by about 
68 feet high, and as wide as it was high, closed m turn by a second 
screen consisting of two tiers of octagonal columns, with a solid 
mass of rock between, once apparently decorated with wooden 
carvings attached to its fa 9 ade 

Though similar in general disposition to the one at ICarli, the 
cJiaitya halls at the other places mentioned above vary consider- 
ably in their dimensions and details. Thus the jialls at Bhaja and 
Kondane (PI. XXVI, 69) are about 60 feet long, the earliest at 
Ajanta 96 feet, and that at Nasik (PI XXVI, 72) 46. i At Bhaja, 
Kondane, Pitalkhora, and the earliest at Ajanta, the screen which 
closed the entrance to the hall was originally of wood,^ and in all 
these caves, as well as in those of Bedsa and Nasik, the pillars 
incline inwards to a gi’eater or less degi’ee. In the Ajanta hall, 
again, the pillars are qmte plain without base or capital, and here, 
as at Pitalkhora,) the coved ceiling of the side aisles is adorned 
with coffers, the nbs between which are carved from the rock, not 
framed in wood. 

^ From these and other peculiarities in their construction and 
decoration it has generally been inferred that the earliest of all the 
chaitya halls to be excavated were those at Bhaja, Kondane, and 
Pitalkhora, together with the tenth cave at Ajanta ; that next to 
them in chronological order came the hall at Bete; then the 
ninth cave at Ajanta, followed closely by the chaitya at Nasik ; 
and, lastly, the great hall at Karli?( On the assumption, moreover, 
that the chaitya at Nasik is of about the same age as the Hmall 
' viha/ra close by, and that the Andhra king Krishna, during whose 
reign the latter was excavated, was reigning at the beginning of 
the second century b o , the conclusion has been draivn that the 
four earliest caves were excavated towards the close of the third 
century B.O., the cave at Bedsa during the first or second decade 
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of the second century B.O, those at Ifasik about 160 B.C, and the 
one at Karli about 80B.O ) (Against this chronology, however, 
there are insuperable objections based on epigraphical as well 
as plastic and architectural considerations. In the hall at Earb, 
for example— to take the last of tbe senes first— is an inscnp- 
tion recording that it was the work of one Seth Bhutapala of 
Yaijayanti, whose age cannot for epigraphical reasons be fitr 
removed firom that of Ushavadata, the son-m-law of the Ksha- 
trapa Kahapana. '^In this cave, too, the form of the pillars and 
the modelhng of the stately sculptures above them preclude on 
earher date than the first century of our era Again, in the 
ehai^a hall at Easik the form of the entrance doorway, the 
lotus design on the fece of its jambs, the mimature Persepohtan 
pilasteis, the rails of the balustrade flanking the steps and the 
treatment of the dvavapala figui’e beside the entrance — all bespeak 
a date appioximately contemporary with the Sanchi toranas, and 
V at least a century later than the work of Bharhut. i, 'Equally strong 
are the objections in the case of the Bhaja and Bedsa cihmtyas, 
the sculptures of which are too fiiUy developed to have been 
executed before the first century bc.,\ while, as regards the latter 
hall, the design of the ponderous columns in front of the entrance 
and the modelling of the figures surmountmg them, though mam- 
festly eailier than the work at ESrli, cannot be removed from 
it by a long period of time From these and many other indica- 
tions of a similar nature ^t is apparent that the chronology of 
these caves needs complete revision I At present it seems hardly 
possible to avoid the conclusion that the whole series of these 
rock-cut haUs— from the one at Bhaja to that of Karli — are more 
modern by at least a century than has been usually supposed, 
and that Messis Fergusson and Burgess were not far from the 
truth, when in their work on the Gave Temples of Ind%a they 
assigned the Ifasik Hall to the latter half of the first century B.a/ 
^e above remarks apply in an equal degree to the other great 
class of rock-cut remains — ^namely, the vdimas or residential 
quarters of the monk^ These vihmas call for httle comment 
The most perfect examples of them were planned like Ihe structural 
edifices of the same class, but with this unavoidable difference, that 
the range of cells on one side of the court was replaced in the cave 
mhdras by an open verandah, through which light and air could 
be freely admitted to the interior. In other cases, and among 
these are to be reckoned the majority of the early vikdras, the 
plan is irregular, the cells being disposed in one or two rows only, 
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and often at eriatic angles , while in one instance— at Bedsa— 
they are ranged round an apsidal court, manifestly imitated from 
a cliaitya hall. sti iking feature of these viharas and one in 
which they present a great contrast to those of the Easteni Coast, 
IS the almost total absence of figure sculpture. In nearly all the 
examples known to us the fa9ades of the cells are embellished 
only by simple architectural motifs, such as horse-shoe ardies, 
rails, lattices, and merlons, and it is only 111 rare instances, as at 
Nadsur (PI. XXVI, 71 ) and Pifeilkhoia, that the severity of this 
treatment is relieved by figures of Lakshmi placed over the doors 
or pillars, or by pilasters of the Persepolitan type sui mounted by 
kneeling animals In only one vihara is there any attempt at 
moie diversified sculpture. 'This is at Bhaja, where standing 
figures of guards and more elaborate scenes aie executed in relief 
on the walls of the verandah and interior hall. ) One of these 
scenes, from the west end of the verandah, is illustrated in PI. XXVI, 
70. It depicts a four-hoise chaiiot with three figuies — a male 
and two females — ^lading within, attendant horsemen at the side, 
and monster demons beneath. Tliis composition has been luter- 
pieted as the car of Surya accompanied by his two wives driving 
over the demons of darkness, but it is more than doubtful if this 
inteipietation is coriect Four-hoise chariots of this type are 
a familiar motif in early Indian art, and in this instance there is 
nothing special to indicate the identity of Surya. 

The composition of these sculptures is stiangely bizaire and 
fanciful, and their style, generally, is not of a high order } but it 
is easy to perceive from the technique of the lelief woik, from the 
fieedom of the composition and of the individual poses, as ■well as 
from the treatment of the ornaments, that they are to be classed 
among the later efforts of the Early School, not among its primitive 
pi eductions Their date ceitainly cannot bo much eailier than the 
middle of the last century before the Christian era. ) 

vOf the early caves along the East Coast the only ones that merit 
attention here are the two neighbouiing and intimately connected 
groups on the hills of Udayagiri and Khandagiii in Orissati Un- 
like the rock-he>vn monuments of Western India described above, 
which were the handiwork of Buddhists, (.these Orissan caves were 
both excavated and for many years tenanted by adherents of the 
Jain religion, who have left behind them unmistakable evidences of 
their faith both in the early inscribed records and in the medieval 
cult statues which are found in several of the caves i^To this 
sectaiian difference is due many distinctive features of the archi- 
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tectwre, including, among othera, the entire absence of <3mitya 
halls, for which, apparently, there was no need in the ceremonial 
observances of the Jains ^Taken together, the two groups 
comprise more than thiity-five excavations, of which the more 
remarkable in point o f size and decoration are the Ananta Gumpha 
on Ehandagirij and the Ban! Gumpha, Ganesh Gumpha, and the 
Jayavijaya caves on the Udayagiri hilLj Besides these, there are 
two caves in the Udayagiri group — ^namely, the Hathi Gumpha 
and the Manchapuri cave — ^to which a i^ecial interest attaches by 
reason of the inscriptions carved on them.) Of the whole series 
the oldest is t he Hathi Gumpha, a natural cavern enlarged by 
artificial cutting, on the over-hanging brow of which is the 
famous ^ epigi'aph recording the acts of Kharavela, King of 
Eahuga This inscnption was supposed by Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji and others to be dated in the 165th year of the Maurya 
epoch, which, if reckoned from the accession of Ohandragupta, 
would coindde with 157-6 B.a Other scholais have, however, 
since demed that any such date occurs in the inscription, and, at 
the present time, there is stiU a sharp division of opinion on the 
points (fn the absence of an undoubted datd>in this record or in 
the records of Kharavela’s Queen and of his successor (?) m the 
Manchapuri cave, (^e must endeavour to determine the age of 
these monuments from other sources of information In the case 
of the Manchapuri cave, the problem luckdy derives some light 
fiom the style of the sculptured rebefs of the interior This cave, 
erroneously called Vaikuntha or Patalapuri by earher wntera, 
possesses two storeys, the lower (PI XXVII, 73) consisting of a 
pillared verandah with chambers hollowed out at the back and at 
one end , the upper of similar design but of smaller dimensions 
and without any chamber at the extremity of the verandah. 

'It is in the upper storey of this cave that the inscription of 
Kharavela’s Queen is incise^ while in the lower are short records 
stating that &e main and side chambers were the works, respec- 
tively, of Vakradeva (Vakadepasm or Kudepasiri), the successor, 
apparently, of Kharavela, and of Pnnce Vadukha It may be 
presumed, therefore, that the upper storey is the earlier of the 
two The rail pattern which once adorned the broad band of 
rock between the two storeys is now all but obliterated, but in 
the ground-fioor verandah is a well preserved frieze which confirms 
by its style what the inscriptions might otherwise lead us to 


^ See Chapter xzi, pp 634 ff. 
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suppose namely, that, next to the Hathi Gumpha, this was the 
most ancient cave in the tAvo gioups.}Some of the reliefs of 
this frieze are illustrated in PI. XXVII, 74. Like most of the 
sculptures in this locality(ibhey are of poor, coarse workmanship, 
but in the depth of the relief and plastic treatment of the figures 
they evince a decided advance on the worlc of Bharhut, and, unless 
it be that sculpture in this part of India had undergone an earlier 
and independent development (a supposition for which there is no 
foundation) it is safe to affirm that they are considerably posterior 
to the sculptures of Bharhut.y<Next, in chronological sequence, 
comes the Ananta Gumpha — a single-storeyed cave) planned in 
much the same way as the Manchapuri, Avhich seems to have been 
the prototype of all the more important caves exeavated on this 
site. Over the doonvays of this cave are ornamental arches 
enclosing various reliefs ; in one is a standing figuie of Lakshml 
supported by the usual elephants on lotus floweis (PI. XXVII, 76) ; 
in another is the four-horse chariot of the Sun-god (?) depicted an 
face, with the crescent moon and stais in the field ; in a third are 
elephants ; in a fourth, a railed-in tree find figures to right and 
left of it bearing offerings in their hands or posed in an attitude 
of prayer. i^The arch fronts themselves are relieved by bands of 
birds or of animals and Amorini at play or of garlands intertwined, 
and over each is a pair of tuple-headed snakes; ivhile in the inter- 
mediate spaces are fiying Gandharvas^ disposed in separate panels 
(PI. XXVII, 76). The last mentioned are more stiff and schematic 
than the similar figures in the Manchapuri cave) and this taken in 
conjunction with other features,) such as the chubby Amorim and 
the treatment of the Sun-god’s chariot, (seems to indicate for these 
sculptures a date not much earlier than the middle of the fiist 
century B.O. ^A further stage in the development of this archi- 
tecture is reached in the Ban! Gumpha, ivliich is at once the 
most spacious and elaborately decorated of aU the Orissan caves^ 
(PL XXVIII, 79). It consists of two stoieys) each originally pro- 
vided with a verandah — ^the lower 43 feet in length with tliree cells 
behind, the upper 20 feet longer ivith four cells behind; in addition 
to which there are chambers of irregular plan in the wings, to right 
and left of the verandahs. In both storeys the fa9ade8 of the cells 
are enriched with pilasters and highly ornate fiiezes illustrating 
episodes connected with the Jain leligion, of ivhich unfortunately 
the interpretation has not yet been established. The friezes 
resemble each other closely, so far as their general treatment is 
concerned, butO}he style of the sculptures in the two storeys is 
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widely different. In the upper (cf PL XXVIII, 78) the composition 
IS relatively free, each group forming a coherent whole, in which 
the relation of the various figures to one another is well expressed; 
the figures themselves are posed in natural attitudes , their move- 
ment is vigorous and convincing; and from a plastic and anatomical 
point of view the modelling is tolerably correct. In the lower, on 
the other hand, the rehefe are distmctly elementary and crudaj The 
best of them, perhaps, is the group reproduced in PL XXVIll, 77, 
but even here the figures are composed almost as independent 
units, connected only by their tactile contiguity their postures, 
too, are ngid and formal, particularly as regards the head and 
torso, which are turned almost direct to the spectator, and m other 
respects the work is stiff and schemata ) At first sight, it might 
appear that in proportion as these carvings are more prinutive- 
lookmg, so they are anterior to those of the upper storey , but 
examined more closely they betray traces here and there of 
comparatively mature art^ which suggest that their defects are due 
rather to the clumsiness and inexperience of the particular sculptors 
responsible for them than to the pnmitive character of plastic art 
at the time when they were produced. Accordingly, it seems 
probable that in this cave;" as m the Manchapuri, (the upper of 
the two floors was the first to be excavated, though the intefral of 
tune between the two was not necessarily a long one', and there is 
good reason, also, to suppose that the marked stylistic difference 
between the sculptures of the two storeys was the result of influence 
exerdsed directly or indirectly by the contemporary schools of 
Central and North-Western India. this connexion a special 
significance attaches to the present in the upper storey of a 
doorkeeper garbed m the dress of a Tavana warrior, and of a lion 
and nder near by treated in a distin^vely Westem-Asiatic 
manner, while the guardian door-keepers of the lower storey are 
as characteristicaUy Indian as th eir workmanship is immaturd ( It 
IS significant^ too, thaTvarious points of resemblance are to be 
traced between the sculptures of the upper floor and the Jain 
rehefs of Mathura, where, as we have already seen, the artistic 
traditions of the North-West were at this time obtaining a strong 
foothold.^ The pity is that the example of these outside schools 
made only a superficial and impermanent impression in Orissa-'- 
a fact which becomes dear if we consider some of the other caves 
on this site. (^In the Ganesh Gumpha,)for example, which is a small 
excavation containing only two cdTs,' the lehefs of the frieze aieJ 
closely analogous m style and subject^ but, at the same time/slightly 
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inferior to those m the upper verandah of the Rani Gumphai 
Then, (in the Jayavijaya, we see the style rapidly losing its 
animation, and in the Alakapnri cave, which is still later, the 
execution has become still more coarse and the figures as devoid 
of expression as anything which has survived from the Early School 
(PI XXVIII, 80). The truth appears to be that the art of Orissa, 
unlike the art of Central or Western India possessed httle inde- 
pendent vitality, and flourished only so long as it was stimulated 
by other schools, but became retrograde the moment that that 
inspiration was withdrawn. \ 

It remains to consider the paintings and minor antiquities of 
the Early Indian school Of the former our knowledge is the 
scantiest , for though many of the buildings described above, both 
rock-cut and structural, must have been adorned with frescoes, 
^only one specimen of such frescoes is known to exists and this one, 
unhappily, is too fragmentary and obscured to aiford a criterion of 
what the painters of that age were capable, ^pie fresco referred 
0 1 to IS in the Jqgimara cave of the Ramgarh hill within the confines 
of the small and remotely situated State of Surguja. At first sight, 
it appears a merelnedley of crudely painted figures, destitute alike 
of coherent composition and intelligible meaning ; but a closer 
examination reveals here and(there a few diaivings, from which the 
colour has vanished, but the line work of which is tolerably dextei ous 
and bold, and it reveals others also quite vigorously outbned, but 
spoilt by the colours roughly daubed upon them.' Evidently, the 
fresco has been repainted and added to by some untutored hand at 
a time when most of its colouring had faded, and these few linear 
drawings are all that is left of the original work.) It is to the later 
period that belong not only the existing pigments — ^red and crimson 
and black — ^with which the older figuies have been restored, but 
the bands of monochrome yellow and red which divide and sub- 
divide the panels, as well as the numerous ill-drawn andpiimitive- 
looking figures applied indiscriminately on the fresco, wherever the 
older paintings had been obliterated. 'Of the earlier work, all that 
can now be made out is that it was disposed in a series of concentric 
panels separated from one another by narrow bands ; that the 
bands were adorned with rows of fishes, makaras, and other 
aquatic monsters ; and that in the panels were various subjects 
depicted in a very haphazard fashion, among which are the famihar 
chaitya halls with pinnacled roofe, two-horse chariots, and groups 
of figures seated and standing, manifestly analogous to those 
found in the early reliefe|)but too much efiaced to admit of a 
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detailed comparison/^ That the fresco appertains to the Early 
School is sufficiently apparent from these features, but its more 
exact date must remain conjectural The late Dr Bloch, who 
visited the cave in 1904, ffiiled to perceive the repaintmg which 
the fresco had undergone and assigned the whole as it stood to 
the third centuiy B 0 This was on the assumption that it was 
contemporary ivith a short inscnption in Uie early Brahml character 
engraved on the wall of the cave It is very doubtful, however, 
if the record in question is so ancient^ and equally doubtfrd if 
the fresco has any connexion with it IMore probably the latter 
was executed in the first century before oui era. J 

With the terracottas .of this penod we are on firmer ground, 
for examples of them are numerous, 4pd in many cases their age 
can be determmed not only by the internal evidence of their style, 
but by the associations in which they have been found. These 
terracottas consist of figuiines of men and animals or toy carts in 
the round)' or of small plaques stamped with figures or mmiature 
scenes ^Tlie Indian specimens of the Maurya period were, as 
we have aheady seen, very crude and primitive, correi^onding m 
this respect inth the indigenous stone sculpture of that age. In 
the second and first centimes b.o, however, terracotta work 
steadily improved, )aiid towards the beginning of the CShnstian era 
we find it hardly less cai’efiilly modelled or less nchly decorated 
than contempoiary reliefs in stone By this time, the use of dies 
for stampmg the clay had come into general vogue, and, as a 
consequence, even the cheaper toys of children were enriched by 
pretty floral designs in lehef ) ^e same thing happened, also, m 
the case of metal oinaments, which exhibit precisely the same 
kind of designs as the terracottas . ) A good illustration of the 
minute delicacy with which some of these dies were engraved is 
afforded by^ terracotta medalhon from Bhita (PI XXIX, 81), which 
might almost be a copy m miniature of the rehef work on the 
Sanchi gateways, so exactly does it resemble it in style ^ One 
of the sculptures at Sanchi, it may be remembdted, was the work 
of the ivory carvers of Vidi 9 a, and it was of ivory probably that 
the die for this medallion was made /Of about the same age, but 
of much coarser execution is the copper lotd from Gundla in Kulu 
reproduced in PL XXIX, 82. -Here, again, the scene engraved 
lound the body of the vase is the familiar one of a pnnce seated 
in a foui -horse chariot with a band of musicians in front, a 
cortege of hoisemen and an elephant nder behind. The figme 
in the chariot has been identified with Gautama Buddha,) as 
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Prince Siddhartha, but it seems, prima facie, unlikely that this 
should be the one and only exception to the rule which obtained 
among the early Indian artists, of never representing the figure of 
Gautama Buddha. ) 

I, In following step by step the history of Indian indigenous 
art during this early period we have seen that much extraneous 
influence was exerted upon it, Sand that this influence was a 
prominent factor in its evolution^ b^et, if we examine this art 
in its most mature form, as illuistrated for example in the gate- 
ways of Sanchi, we can detect^ in it nothing really mimetic, nothing 
which degrades it to the rank of a servile school. (Many of its 
motifs and ideas it took fi’om Persia, but there is no trace in it of 
the icy composure, the monotonous reiteration, or the dignified 
spaciousness which characterise Iranian art. It oM'cd a debt to 
the older civilisations of Assyria, but it knows nothing of the 
stately and pompous grandeur or the gi'otcsque exaggerations in 
which the Assyrian fancy delighted. Most of all, it was indebted 
to the Hellenistic culture of Western Asia, but the service which 
it exacted from the genius of Hellas served to develop its oivn 
virile chaiacter, not to enfeeble or obsciiie it The artists of 
early India were quick, ivith the versatility of all gi’eat ai tists, to 
profit by the lessons which others had to teach them but there 
is no more reason in calling their creations Peisian or Greek than 
there would be in designating the modern fabric of St Paul’s 
Italian. *-The art which they practised was essentially a national 
art, having its root in the heart and in the faith of the people, 
and giving eloquent expression to their spiritual beliefs and to 
their deep and intuitive sympathy with nature. Free alike from 
artificiality and idealism, its purpose was to glorify religion, not 
by seeking to embody spiritual ideas in terms of form, as the 
medieval art of India did, but by telling the story of Buddhism 
or Jainism in the simplest and most expressive language which 
the chisel of the sculptor could command, and it was just because 
of its sympathy and transparent sincerity that it voiced so truth- 
fully the soul of the people, and still continues to make an instant 
and deep appeal to our feelings J 

To complete our survey of the arts of early India, we must 
retrace our steps, finally, to the North-West and pick up once 
more the threads of Hellenistic and Western Asiatic culture 
which became established there in the second century BO., and 
subsequently led to the development of an influential school of 
Buddhist art.) The all-important part played by Bactria and 
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Persia in_connexion mth the monuments of (A^oka has already 
occupied our attention, 'Porty years after the death of that 
Emperor the Bactrian armies of Demetrius overran the north of 
the Punjab and paved the way for the foundation of an indepen- 
dent Gr^k.,rule, which remained paramount in the North-West 
for nearly a hundred years and lingered on still longer in the 
hills of Afghanistan. -.^The antiquities which these Eurasian 
Greeks and their immediate successors, the Scytho-Parthians, 
have bequeathed to us, are not numerous, but one and all 
consistently bear witness to the strong hold which Hellenistic 
art must have taken upon this part of India. '] Most instructive, 
perhaps, among them are the cqins,_the stylistic history of which 
is singularly lucid and coherent (PI. XXX, 83, or-V). C.In the 
earliest examines every feature is Hellenistic. Their standard is 
the Attic standard ; their legends are in Greek ; their types are 
taken from Greek mythology, and designed with a grace and 
beauty reminiscent of the schools of Praxiteles or Lysippus ; and 
their portraiture is characterised by a refined realism, which, while 
it is unmistakably Greek, demonstrates a remarkable originality on 
the part of the engravers. pVith the consolidation, however, of the 
Greek supremacy south of the Hindu Kush, .'the Attic standard 
quicldy gave place to one — ^possibly based on Pei-sian coinage— r 
more suited to the needs of local commerce ,* f.bilingual legends 
were substituted for the Greek, and little by little the other 
Hellenistic qualities gradually faded, Indian elements being intro- 
duced among the types and the portraits losing their freshness 
and animation.) And so the process of degeneration continued, 
relatively slowly among the Eurasian Greeks, more , rapidly when 
added barbarian elements came to be introduced from .Parthia. 
The testimony of these coins is specially valuable in tins respect: 
it proves that the engravers Avho produced them were no mere 
slavish copyists of Westeim models, but were giving free and 
spontaneous expression to their own ideas ; and it proves further 
that, though the art which they exliibit underwent an inevitable 
transformation in its new environment and as a result of political 
changes, its influence, nevertheless, was long and well-sustained on 
Indian soil.,^ 

Nor does this numismatic evidence stand alone. It is endorsed 
also by the other antiquities of this age which have come down to 
us, though in their case with this notable difference — a difference 
for which political considerations readily account— that, (Svhereas 
the coins of the Indo-Parthians evince a close dependence on 
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Parthian prototypes, warranting the presumption that the kings 
who issued them were of Parthian stock, the contempoiary 
architecture and other antiquities show relatively little evidence 
of the semi-barbarous influence from that region / Of the build- 
ings of the Eurasian Greelcs themselves no remains have yet been 
brought to light save the unembcllished walls of some dwelling 
houses, but the monuments erected at Taxila and in the neigh- 
bourhood during the Scytho-Parthian supremacy leave no room 
for doubt that architecture of the classical style had long been 
fashionable in that quarter of India , for, though by that time the 
decorative features were beginning to be Indianised, tlie Hellenistic 
elements in them were still in complete preponderance over the 
Oriental.) .Thus, the ornamentation of the stvpas of this period 
was primarily based on the ‘ Corinthian * order, modified by the 
addition of Indian motifs while the only temples that have yet 
been unearthed are characterised by the presence of Ionic columns 
and classical mouldings In the example of the former class of 
structures shown in PI. XXXI, 85, the Indian elements m the 
design are more than usually conspicuous, but even in this stupa, 
which is referable to the reign of Azes, they are restricted to the 
small brackets over the Corinthian capitals, and to the subsidiary 
tora/uas and arched niches which relieve the interspaces between 
the pilasters 

As with the architectural, so with the 'minor ai ts ,' they, one 
and all, derived their inspiration from the Hellenistic School, and in 
the very slowness of their decline bear testimony to the remarkable 
persistency of its teachings. ) ''Of earlier and purer worlnnanship 
a charming illustration is afibrded by some fiagmentary ceramic 
wares from the neighbouibood of Peshaivar, the designs on which 
are singularly human, and singularly Greek, in sentiment) On one 
of them are depicted little Amorim at play , on another,i, a child 
reaching for a bunch of grapes in the hands of its mother j on a 
third, a scene from the Antigone, where Haemon is supplicating his 
father Creon for the life of his affianced bride Equally Hellenistic 
in character, and equally devoid of any Indian feeling, is an ivory 
pendant adorned with two bearded heads from Taxfla, and the 
vine- wreathed head of Dionysus in silver repouss^(Pi. XXXI, 84) ^ 
from the same site, \jnien, a little later — about the beginning, 
that is to say, of the, Christian era — find Indian forms appearing 
among the Hellenistic, just as they did in the case of architecture. 3 
Witness, for instance, the lelic casket. of gold encrusted with balas 
rubies, which was found in a tope^at Bimaran (PI. XXXII, 87). 
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Here, the figuiegjpf .the^ Buddha and his debtees— the chief and 
central features of the design— are 'in inspu^tion demonsti’ably 
Hellenistic, but the arches beneath which they stand are no less 
dem onsfa^ l y Ind ian^rnlbrm ; while the sacred Indian lotus, full- 
blown, is incised beneatSTthe base of the casket/Doubtless, it was 
in the sphere of religious and more particularly of Buddhist art, 
with its essentially Indian associations, that Indian ideas first began 
to trespass on the domain of Hellenism in the north-west, and this 
partly explains why the monuments which betray the fiist encroach- 
ments of mdigenous art, belong without exception to that faith, 
and why other objects of a non-religious character, such as engi’aved 
gems or the graceful bronze statuette of a child firom l^xila 
(PI. XXXII, 86), preseive their clerical style intact until a much 
later date.yBut it must be borne m mind, also, that it was m 
architectural forms that the earhest symptoms of Indian influence 
appeared, and that at the time of which we are speakmg India was 
already in possession of a national aichitecture of her own and 
hkely, therefore, to exei cise more influence in that particular sphere^ 
than m the glyptic or plastic arts, in which she had then made less 
independent progress, t' The engraved gems referred to are found 
in large numbers throughout the whole north-western area and are 
proved by the presence of legends in early Brahmi or Eharoshthi, 
as well as in Greek characters, to be the work of resident artists. > 
Some typical specimens are illustrated m PI. XXXIII, 88, a-lt. The 
first is a cornelian intaglio from Akra in the Bannu district, of 
pure Hellenistic workmanship, designed and executed with a fine 
sense of composition and rehef. Judging by the persistency with 
which it was repeated, the motif of the fighting warriors on this 
gem must have been almost as favourite a one in India as it was 
in Greece. ])Next to it and of about the same date is a lemarkably 
spirited elephant cut on a pale sard. Then comes a jacinth (c), the 
jugate hea^ on which recall to mind the busts of Hehocles and 
Laodice on coins of Eucratides, though it is slightly later than 
they. The hon, also, on pale said {d) is a fine example of delicate 
technique , but in fig. e — ^a singularly beautiful sardoine— the style 
shows incipient signs of falling off, and m the three following 
specimens, a black garnet and two sards, we watch its slow and 
sure deterioration until the beginning of the Christian eiu. The 
next two gems of the series {i andy) are still more decadent. The 
treatment of the drapery and other details of the seated Athena in 
the former remind us irresistibly of coins struck about the time of 
Hermaeus, and we cannot be far wrong in assigning this gem to 
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about 60 A.D., and the one which follows it to the close of the 
same centmy. The latter is a cornelian from the Hazara District, 
engi’aved with a figure of Aphrodite and beaiing a legend in 
\ corrupt Greek characters. (Finally, in fig /c, we have a represen- 
tative of a largo group of gems executed in a meretricious and 
distinctive style, which appears to have been fashionable in India 
in the first and second centuries A.D. and which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with other facts, suggests that' a strong wave of influence — 
due, perhaps, to Roman expansion — set in about that time from 
Asia Minor.' 

(.It was during the Scytho-Parthian supremacy that the local 
school of Buddhist art, knoivn as the Qandhara School, must fiist 
have sprung "into being. The story of this school belongs to 
a subsequent chapter ; for it was under the rule of the Kushana 
kings that it produced the majority of the sculptures which have 
made it famous ^^But that it had taken shape long before the 
Kushanas came upon the scene, is evident fiom the fact that the 
types of the Buddha peculiarly associated with it, and the evolu- 
tion of which presupposes a long peiiod for its achievement, were 
already fixed and standardised in the reign of Kaniskha, and that 
the influence of the school had penetrated by that time as far as 
the banks of the Jumna.' Unhappily, among the many thousands 
of sculptures by which it is represented, there is not one which 
bears a date in any kiimvn era, nor do considerations of stylo 
enable us to deterraine their chronological sequence with any 
approach to accuracy. ISTeveitheless, it may be taken as a general 
maxim that the earlier they are, the more neaily they appioximate 
in style to Hellenistic work, and, accepting the relic casket from 
the slvL'pa of Shah-ji-ki-dheri as a criteiion of ago, it may safely 
be asserted that a number of them, distinguished by their less 
stereotyped or less rococo character, are anterior to the reign of 
Kanishka ' One of the earliest of these, if we accept the judg- 
ment of Prof Foucher, is the Buddha image reproduced" in PI. 
XXXIV, 89, which is ccitamly conspicuous among its fellows for 
its graceful and restrained simplicity -Tet, even of this imago 
the type is demonstrably a well matuicd one, and, if we would 
seek for the beginnings of the school, we must look still further 
back and learn fi’om the Blinaran casket and other antiquities 
of that time the process by which Hellenistic art came into the 
service of Buddhism 

Tlie question of [the r61o played by classical art in India has 
been a much disputed one 111 the past, some authorities maintaining 
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that it was almost a negligible factor, others that it underlay the 
whole fabric of Indian art The truth, as so often happens, lies 
between the two extremes ',(ln Hindustan and in Centra In^a it 
took, as we have seen, an important part in promotmg the de- 
velopment of the Early National School both by clearing its path 
of technical difficulties and strengthening its growth with new 
and invigorating ideas In the north-west region and immediately 
beyond its frontiers, on the other hand, it long maintained a com- 
plete supremacy, obscuring the indigenous traditions and itself 
producing works of no mean merit, which add appreciably to 
our understanding of the Hellenistic gemus , here, too, as Indian 
influence waxed stronger, it eventually culminated m the School 
of Qandhara, which left an indehble mark on Buddhist art through- 
out the Orient Nevertheless, in spite of its wide difiusion, 
Hellenistic ait never took a real and lasting hold upon India, for 
the reason that the temperaments of the two peoples were radi- 
cally dissimilar. To the Greek, man, man’s beauty, man's intellect 
were everything, and it was the apotheosis of this beauty and this 
intellect which still remained the key-note of Hellenistic art even 
in the Orients •'But these ideals awakened no response in the 
Indian mmd. The vision of the Indian was bounded by the 
immortal rather than the moital, by the mfinite rather than 
finite Where Greek thought was ethical, his was spintual ; 
where Greek was rational, his was emotional. And to these higher 
aspirations, these more spintual instincts, he sought, at a later 
date, to give articulate expression by tianslating them mto terms 
of form and colour But that was not until the more spacious 
times of the Guptas, when a closer contact had been established 
between thought and art, and new impulses imparted to each. 
At the age of which we are speaking, the Indian had not yet 
conceived the bold and, as some think, chimerical idea of tW 
incarnatmg spirit in matter Art to him was a thing apart — 
a sensuous, concrete expression of the beautiflil, which appealed 
intimately to his subconscious aesthetic sense, but in which neither 
intellectuahty nor mysticism had any share.) For the rest, he 
found in the formative arts a valuable medium in which to narrate, 
m simple and universal language, the legends and history of his 
faith , and this was mainly why, for the sake of its lucidity and 
dramatic power, he welcomed with avidity and absorbed the 
lessons of Hellenistic art, not because he sympathised with its 
ideals or saw in it the means of gimg utterance to his own. 
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Kotkai, S V. Tlio Ilistoiy of Cisto in India. Ithaca, NV , 1900 , London, 1011 
Lj'all, A C. Asiatic Studies Now edn Ixiiidon, 1899 

Nosfiold, .1 C Biiof view of the Castc-syateiii of the North- Western PiOMiicos and 
Oiidli Allahabad, 1885 

Sonart, B Lcs Castes dans I’Indo Pans, 1800. 

Sco also Bibl. to Cli v, 2 


6 Languages. 

The Linguistic Sill voy of India Bd G A Gnerson 1898 etc 

The losiilts of the investigations of Iho Linguistic Suivoy have boon 
suniiiiaiiscd fiom time to tune by Sir Gcoigo Gi 101 son The Languages of 
India, Calcutta, lOO.I, The Pi^ndia Laiiguagcs, London, 1900, Languages. 
Imp Gaz I (1907), Tlio Iiido-Aryan Voinaciilais, Bullotiii of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London Institution, vol i, paits ii nnd in, London, 1918, 
1920 

To the bibliogi-apliy given in Imp Gaz i, pp, .395-401, the following may now 
bo added 

Caldwell, R A conipaiativo Qianiinni of the Diavidian 01 South-Tiidian family of 
Languages .3id odn revised and edited by .1. L Wyatt and T llainnki islina 
Pillai London, 191.3. 

Schmidt, P W Dio Mon-Khmer VOlkoi. Aichiv fiir Anthropologio Brunswick, 
1900. [R6sum6 111 .1 R A S , 1907, pp 187 if , see also ibid pp 74.311.] 
Linguistic Survey Vol viii, pt. 11 (1919) The Dnidio 01 Pisadia Langiingos. 
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B SOUBCES OF HISTORY 

1. Prehistoric Ahtiquities. 

See Bibl to Cli tsvi, 1 

Summai-y by V. A Snuth in Imp Qaz n (1908) 

2. AHCIENT LANGUAGEa 
Franke, R. 0 Pah nnd SansknL Strassbni^, 1902. 

'Wackemngel, J Altindischc Grammatik Introduction to toI i, pb i. GSttingen, 
1896 

For ranous news as to tbe relabon of Sanskrit to the ancient spoken languages 
see J RA 190k 

Foi histones of liteniture see Gen BibL, 5 

3 Foreign AcTHORinEs 

Greek and Latin writers see Bibl to Chapters xv and xri, 1 
Chinese wnters sec Bibl to Ch xxm, 1 (5) 

4. Alphabets and Inscriptions 

• 

Bnbler, G Indiscbe PalaeogTaphie. Grand, d. indo-ar Plul Strassbnrg, 1896 

Eng rereion Indian Palaeography Ed. JF Fleet Ind. Ant, 1904 (App). 

The prevalent behef that Eharoshtld inscnptions do not occur in India 
after the 3rd century a.i> must now be modified. Sir John Marshall in a 
letter dated 14 Oct 1920 wntes ‘Recent discovenes at Jauban (Taxila) 
make it certain that Kharoshthl was in use there until at least the middle of 
the 5th century a.i>’ (u sup, p 62} For the Eharosh^ alphabet in 
Chinese Turkestan see Rapson in Trans Inter Or Cong, Algiers, 1905 
(l, pp 210 flf) and Boyer, Rapson, and Senart, Ebarosthl Insenpbons, l 
O xford, 1920 

Fleet, J F Epigraphy Imp Gaz.n 

Luders, H A list of Brahml Inscnptions from the earhest times to about a.i> 400 
Ep Ind. X (App ) Calcutta, 1910 

6 Coins 

See Bibl to the following Note to Ch xir (Ancient Persian) , Note to Ch. xt 
(Ancient Athcman and Macedonian), Cli xvw, 3 (Synan, Bactnan, Graeco- 
Indian, ^iika and Pahhra, and Parthian) , Ch xxi, 3 (Native Indian States) , also 
additional entnes in Bibl to Ch. xxii, 3 (Gracco-Indian) and Ch. xxm, 3 (^aka 
and Pahlava), Ch xxrv, 4 (Southern India) 

6 Progress of Indian Studies 

For the interpretation and chronological classification of the ancient hteratnres 
sec Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature , Wintermtz, Gesch. d. md. latt , and other 
works quoted in Gen Bibl , 5 

For tbe decipherment of the ancient alphabets see Wilson, Anana Anbqna , 
Pnnsep’s Essays, ed. Thomas, Cunningham, Coins of Alexander's Successors, 
article on Ancient India in Quarterly Review, July 1889 (vol 169} 
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OHAPTBR III 

THE ARYANS 

1 . The Home of the Wiros and the Distribution op 

THE Indo-European Languages 

Foist, S Kultur, Ausbreitung, und Horkunft dor Indogoimanoii Berlin, 1913. 
Giles, P. Ai tides in Encjcl Brit, 11 th od— Aijnn in vol. ii; Indo-European 
Lniigungos in vol xiv. 

Hirt, H Dio Iiidogcrmnnon, ilire Verbioitung, iliro Urlioimnt, und ihro Kultur 
Sti'ossbuig, 1906 11 . 1907 

Hogarth, D G Ionia and the East Oxford, 1909 

Koasinim, G Dio indogormniiischo Prago archaologisdi boantwortot. Zoit f. 
Bthnologio, XXXIV Berlin, 1902 

Kiotschmor, P. Einloitung in die Gcschichto dor gricchisdion Spracho. Gbt- 
tingon, 1896. 

Moyoi, E Gcschichto des Altortuins , sco Bibl to Ch xiv, 2 
Much, M Dio Hoimat dor Indogoimaiion im Lichto dor urgescliichthchon 
Poischuiig Jona, 1904 

Roinacli, S L’ongino dos Aiyons Pans, 1892 
Riploy, W Z. The Races of Europe London, 1900 

Schradoi, 0 RoalloMkoii doi iudogormamschon Altortuniskundo. Strossbuig, 
1901 

Spmchvoi^loichung und Uigoschichto 3Auf Jona, 1006-7. 

Eng tmns by Jovons, F B Pi ohistoric Antiquities of tho Aryan Peoples. 

London, 1890 (Translated from the 2 nd edn ) 

Dio Indogoniiaiion Leipzig, 1911 [In many ways tho best introduction to 

tho subject ] 

Taylor, I Tlio origin of tho Ai'yaiis London, 1889 [Wiitton in an intorosting 
manlier, but now 111 many respects antiquated ] 

2 . Aryan Names (a) in the Boghaz-koI Inscriptions. 
Winckloi, H , soo Bibl to Oh xiv, 2 . 

For tho literature dealing with those iiisciixitions soo Gli xiv, p 320, n. 2 

( 6 ) IN THE TEL-EIi-AMARNA LETTERS. 

Hall, II R H Tho Ancient llistoiy of the Near East 4th edn London, 1920. 
King, L W. and Hall, H R H Egypt and Wcstorii Asia 111 tho light of recent 
discoveries London, 1907 

Meyor, E Dio ultoston datiorton Zoiignisso dor iianischon Spracho iind dor 
zoroastnsclion Religion Kuhn’s Zoitschrift, XLix (1909), pp 1-27. 

Wincklor, H Koihnschriftlicho Bibliothok, v Berlin, 1896 
Eng tiaiis Tho Tol-ol-Ainaina Lottois Berlin, 1896 

(c) IN Ancient Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions. 

Ilommol, F Proc Soo Bibl Arch , 1899, p 132 

Gruiid dor Geograplno und Goschichto des alton Ononta (Munich, 1904) 

Handbuch dor klassischon Altortums-Wissonschafl^ iii, x 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE AGE OF THE RIGVEDA 
1. Oeiginal Sources. 

Bigreda, Samhitil and Fada text with S&yana’s commentary Ed. by F Max 
MuUer 2nd edn 1890-2 Samhita text Ed. by Th An&ecbt 2nd edn. 
Bonn, 1877 

Translations by H Grassmann, Leipzig, 1876-7, RT H Griffith, Benares, 
1896-7 , A. Ludwig, Frag, 1876-88 , in part only, by Max Muller, Sacred Books 
of the East, toL xxxn, Oxford, 1891 , and H Oldenberg, ibid. Tol xnTi, 1897 
Commentaries by Ludwig, e sup, and Oldenbetg, Prolegomena, Beilin, 
1888, Noten, i-v, Beihn, 1909, vi-x, Berlin, 1911 
Scheftelowitz, I Die Apokt^hen des ^igreda. Breslau, 1907. 

2. Special Works 

Eaegi, A. The Bigreda. Trans, by B ArrowsmitL Boston, 1886 
MacdoncU, A A. and Keith, A. B Tedic Index. 1912. 

Fischel, B and Geldner, K. F Yedische Studien Stuttgart 1889-1901. 

Zimmer, H Altindisches Leben. Beilin, 1879 

^ 3. General 

Arnold, E V Vedic Metre Gambndge, 1905 
Barth, A. The Religious of India. London, 1882 
Bcrgaigne, A. La Religion Tfidique Pans, 1878-83 
Bloomfield, M The Behgion of the Yeda. New York, 1908 
Deussen, F Allgemeine Geschichte dei Fhilosophie YoL i, pt J, Fhilosophie 
des Yeda. Leipzig, 1894 

Hardy, E Die Yedische-brahmanische Fenode der Behgion des alten Indiens. 
Munster l W, 1893 

HiUebrandt, A Yedische Mythologie Breslau, 1891-1902. 

Hopkins, E yf The Rehgions of India. Boston, 1895 

India Old and New New York, 1901 

Macdonell, A A Yedic Mythology Strassbuig, 1897 

Sanskrit Literature 1900 

Yedic Gramm*vr Strassbuig, 1910 

Max Muller, F Histoiy of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 2nd edn 1860 
Mmr, J Onginal Sansknt Texts YoL v 3rd edn. 1884 
Oldenberg, H Ancient India. 2nd edn Chicago, 1898 

Buddha, Enghsh translation by Hoey London, 1882. 

Die Literatur des alten Indien Berhn, 1903 

Bigredaforschung Berlin, 1905 

Die Religion des Yeda. Beihn, 1894 

Both, B Zur Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda. Stuttgart, 1846 
von Schroeder, L. Indiens Literatur und Cultur Leipzig, 1887 
Sieg, E Die Sagenstoffe des Bigveda und die indische Itihasatradition. Stutlgart, 
1902 

Wackernagel, J Altmdische Grammatik. Gottingen, 1896 eta 
Weber, A The Histoiy of Indian Literature 2nd edn London, 1882. 
Wintcrnitz, M Die Geschichte der indischen Litteratur. YoL i. 2nd edn 
Leipzig, 1009 
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CHAPTER V 

THE PERIOD OF THE LATER SA]\IHITAS, THE BRAH- 
MANAS, THE ARA^TYAKAS, AND THE UPANISHADS 

1. OiiiGiNAii Sources. 

Atliaryaveda, Saniliitu to\t Bd bj' R Roth and W D Wliitnoy Berlin, 1868 , 
Samhita and Pada text, with Sayana’s commontaiy Bd by Shankar P. 
Pandit Bombay, 1896-8 

Translations by R T H Griffith, Benares, 1807, W D Whitney (ivith 
additions by C R Laninan), Cambridge, Mass, USA, 1905, in part, M. 
Bloomfield, Sacred Books of the Bost^ XLir, Oxford, 1897 
Samavoda. Bd with translation, by Th Bonfoy, Leipzig, 1848, by Satyavrata 
S&ma 9 iaml, Calcutta, 1873. 

Translation by Griffith Benares, 1893 

Ytyurveda 1 TaittiilyaSomhita Bd by A. Weber, Indisclic Studicn, xi and xn, 
Berlin, 1871-2 , with the commentary of Mfidhavo, Calcutta, 1854-99 

2 Eatbaka SamhitA Bd by L von Schroedor. Leipzig, 1900-11 

3 MaitrayanI Samhita- Bd by von Schroedor. Leipzig, 1881-G 

4 Vajasanoyi Samhita. With Mahidhara’s commentary Bd. by Weber 

London, 1862 

Translation by Griffith, Bonarcs, 1899 , by A B Eeitli, Cambridge, Mass , 
1914 

Aitareya Brahmana. Bd. by Th Aufrocht Bonn, 1879 
Aitareya Aranyoka. Bd with u translation by Ecitli Oxford, 1009. 

Eausliltaki ^alimana. Bd by B Lindnci .Tona, 1887 

Qankhayana Aran} aka. Bd by Keith, Oxfoid, 1009 (books vii-xv), Fncdlandcr, 
Beilin, 1900 (i-ii), B B. Cowell, Calcutta, 1861 (iii-vi=Kau8hlbiki Brahmana 
Upanisbad) 

Translation by Keith London, 1908 
PaficavimQa Brahmana. Bd. by A Yedantavagl^a. Calcutta, 1860-74 
Jaiminlya or Talavakara Brahmana, the Upanisbad Brahmana. Bd. by H Oortol 
with translation and notes Journal of the American Oriental Society, xvi, 
79-260. 

Taittirlya Brahmana Bd by Rajendrolala Mitra, Calcutta, 1866-70 ; N. Goda- 
bolCj Poona, 1898 

Taittirlya Aran} aka. Bd. H N Apt© Poona, 1898 
Qatapatha Bralunapo. Bd by A. Weber London, 1866 

Translation by J Bggeling, Sacred Books of the Bast, xii, xxvi, xli, xliii, 
xuv Oxford, 1882-1900 

Gopatha Brahmana. Bd by Rajondralala Mitra and H. VidyabhOshano. 
Calcutta, 1872 

Brihadaranyaka Upanisbad Bd ivith translation, by O Bidithngk Leipzig, 1889 
Chhandogya Upanisbad Bd with tianslatiou, by BOlitlingk. Leipzig, 1889 
Ka^haka Upanisbad. Bd. by Apte Poona, 1889 

Translation of tliopiincipal Upanishnds by P Max Muller, Sacred Books of 
the Bast^ vols i and xv, by P Deussen, Seclizig Upanisliads, Leipzig, 1897. 
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2 Modern Works 

In addition to the boohs given in the Bibhography to Chapter rr may be 
mentioned 

Bloomfidd, M. The Atharrareda. Strassburg, 1809 
Deussen, F Die Fhilosophie der Upanishads. Leipzig, 1809 
Fich, Bh Die sociale Ghederong im nordosthchen Indien zn Buddha’s Zeit Kiel, 
1897 

Foy, W Die komgliche Geiralt nach den Dharmashtren. Leipzig, 1895 
Franche, B 0 nnd Sanshnt Strassbuig, 1902. 

Hillebrandt, A Bitnal-Litteratnr Strassburg, 1897 

Hophms, E W Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
XT, 21 sq (on the Faficarimoa BrEhmana) 

Jolly, J Becht und Sitte. Strassburg, 1896 

Zeitschnft der deulschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, L, 507 sq (on 

the castes) 

Muir, J Onginal Sanskrit Texts, voL i, 2nd edn (on the castes) 

Oldenbeig, H Zeitschnft der deutschen morgenlS.ndischen Gesellschaft, u, 
267-90 (on the castes) 

Bhys Davids, T W Buddhist India London, 1903 
Senart, E Les Castes dans I’Inde Fans, 1896 

Weber, A. Die vedischen Nachnchten von den Naxatra. Berlin, 1861 Indische 
Studien, especially vok i (geographical eta data from the ^tapatha Biiihmana), 
ni (data from the E&thaka Samhila^X x (complete collection of data regardmg 
the castes) Many papers m the Froceedinp of the Berhn Academy, 1889- 
1901 

Whitney, W D Journal of the Amencan Onental Society, vi and vm (on the 
Nalmhatras) 

The Indian Empire (Imp Gaz), vol i, chap vi (Ethnology and Caste), chap vu 
(Languages) Oxford, 1907 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE HISTORY OF THE JAINS 
1 . Special Bibliography. 

The complete bibhogiaphy of Euiopeau and (so far as is known) of Indian 
literatme conceniing the Jains up to the year 1906 is given in Gufinnot^ Bssai de 
Bibliographie Jama, Pans, 1906 (Aimales du Mus6e Gmmet, Bibliothfeque 
d’^tudes, vol xxii) , further notices given by Gudrmot, J A , 1909 2, pp 47 ff 
All known inscriptions of Jain character or having leferonce to the Jams are 
registered together with references to the literature concerning them in Gufinnot, 
Repertoire d’l^pigiaphie Jama, Pans, 1908 (Publications de I’^cole fran 5 ai 8 e 
d’ExtrSme-Onent^ vol x) 

2 . History akd Doctrines op Jainism. 

A sketcli, by no means exhaustive, of the whole domain of Jain history and 
literature is given in Barodia, History and Liteiature of Jamism, Bombay, 1909 
(review by Guennot, J A , 1910 1, pp 378 ff) A useful summary of the rehgion 
IB given m Outlines of Jamism by Jagmanderlal Jaini, Cambridge, 1916 

The most important treatises dealing uith the older history and the doctnnes 
of Jamism are the following 

Jacobi, H KaJpasutra of Bhadrabahu, pp 1 <F (Abhaudlungcn der deutschen 
morgenlSudischen Gesellschaft^ voL til Leipzig, 1879). 

Introductions to S B E vols xxii and xlv 

Das Ealakucaiyakatlidnakam, ZD MG vol xxxrv, pp 247 ff 

- — liber die Entstehung der ^vetambara- und Digambara-Sekton, ibid., 
XXXVIII, pp 1 ff , XL, pp 92 ff 

On Mahavira and Ins predecessors, Ind. Ant ix, pp 168 ff 

Hoemle, APR Proceedings of the Asiat Soc of Bengal, 1898, pp 39 ff 
Buhler, G tiber die indische Secte der Jamas Wien, 1887 (Translated by J 
Burgess, London, 1903 ) 

Articles on the Jam inscnptions from Mathura m the V 0 J i-v and x 

Leumann, E Die alten Berichte von den Schismen der Jama, Ind. Stud, xvn, 
pp 91 ff 

Bloomfield, M The life and stones of the Jama Savior Par^vanatha. Baltimore, 
1919 [Based on BhavadeiasQn, Farqvanatha Canta, ed. Sbravak Pandit 
Hargovinddas and Shravak Pandit Bechaidas, Benares, 1912] 

The canonical wntmgs of the Jams aie exhaustively descnbed by Weber, Tiber 
die heiligen Sohnften der Jama, Ind. Stud, xvi, pp 211 ff , xvn, pp 1 ff (translated 
by Dr H W Smyth, in Ind Ant vols xvii-xxi), and in his Katalog der Sansknt- 
und Praknt-Handschnften der Kgl Bibliothek zu Berlin, voL n, u, Berhn, 1888 
The history and doctrines of Gosala are treated with references to the literature 
by Hoernle in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, voL i, pp 258 ff 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE BUDDHISTS 

1. Original Sources— Texts and Translations 

Anguttara Nikfija. Ed, Richard Moma and Edmund Hardjr PTS London, 
1885-1900 

ApadUna. Not yet edited 

Attha-sEhni Ed Eduard Muller PTS London, 1897 
Dhammapada. Ed. Sunjago^a Sumangala Thera PTS London, 191 A 

Trans P Max Muller S B E x. 2nd edn Oxford, 1898 

Commentaiy Ed. H C Norman PTS London, 1906-14 

Digha Nikaya Ed. T W Rhys Davids and J B Caipenter PTS London, 
1890-1911 

Commentary See Sumangala-vilasint 

Dipavainsa. Ed. and trans H Oldenberg London, 1879 
Divyavadana Ed E B Cowell and R A NeiL Cambridge, 1886 
Jataka. Ed V PausboE London, 1877-97 

Trans by various hands under the editoinhip of B B Cowell Cambridge, 

1895-1913 

Labta-vistara. Ed. Rajendralal Mitra. Calcutta, 1877 

Ed S Lefinann Halle, 1902-8 

German trans (i-t)S Lefmaun Berlin, 1874. 

MabEvaipsa. Ed 17 Geiger PT.S. London, 1908 

Trans W Geiger PTS London, 1912 

Mahavastu Ed, E Senart Pans, 1882-97 

Maj}hima Nikaya. Ed Y Trenckner and R, Chalmers, PTS London, 1888-99 
Milindapafiha. Ed. Y Trenckner. London, 1880 

Trans T W Rhys Bands S B E xxxv, xxxvi. Oxford, 1890-4. 

Petavatthu Ed.Minayef PTS London, 1888. 

Commentary Ed. E Hardy. PTS London, 1901 

Samanta-pasadika, commentary on the Yinaya. Part of the Introduction ed 
H. Oldenberg in Yinaya lu 

Saipyutta Nikaya. Ed Lfon Peei and Mrs Rbys Bands P.TS London, 
188A-1904 

Sumangala-nlasinl,commentaryontbeBlgha. EERhysBands PTS London,1886 
Sutta Nipata. Ed B Andersen and H Smith PTS London, 1913 

Trans Y PausboE S B E x 2nd edn Oxford, 1898 

Thera-gatha. Ed H Oldenberg PTS London, 1883 

Trana Psalms of the Brethren, by Mrs Rbys Bands PTS London, 1913 

Commentary Not yet edited 

Theil-gatha Ed.R.PiscbeI PTS London, 1883 

Trans Psalms of the Sisters, by Mrs Rhys Bands PTS London, 1909 

Commentary EE E Muller PTS London, 1893 

Udana. BE P Steinthal PTS London, 1885 

Trans. D M Strong London, 1902 

Yimana-vatthu. EE E R Goonaratae PTS London, 1886 
Yinaya. EE H Oldenberg London, 1879-83 

Yinaya Texts. Trans. Rhys Bands and H Oldenberg S.BE xm, xn^ xx 
Oxford, 1881-6 
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2. Stjmmambs. 

The historical information afforded by these original authorities is collected 
and discussed by T W Rhys Davids, Buddhist India (London, 1903) 

The summaiy {suptOf pp 192-7) of the known facts as to the age of the early 
Pall literature is there stated with the utmost brevity. For longei accounts see 
Rh D , Buddhist India, pp 140-209 , Dialogues of the Buddha, i, ix-xx, and 
II, 70-7 , Wintcrmtz, Gesch d ind Lit n, 1 , 17-139 Oldenborg’s introduction 
to Yinaya Texts, SBD xm (1881) is still the best ciitical discussion of the 
giowth of the Vinaya literature A similar study of the growth of the Abhi- 
dhamma is much required Steps towaids such a study have been taken by Mrs 
Rhys Davids in Buddhist Psychology (London, 1914), chap vii, pp 134-56. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ACCORDING TO EARLY 
BUDDHIST LITERATURE 

1. Okigiwal Soueces. 

See Bibl to Ch tii 

For the Sansknt law-books see SBE n (Gautama), zir (Yambjba, 
Baudh&yanaX xxv (Manu) 


2. Economic and Social. 

The following works deal with economic and social condihons in ancient 
India 

Fick, B. Die sociale Ghederung im nordSstlichen Indien zu Bnddha’s Zieit 
Bdel, 1897 

Bhjs Bands, Mrs G A F Economic conditions in ancient India. Economic 
Jour, Sept 1901 

Notes on eaily economic conditions in Northern India J B AS., Oct 1901 

[With fuller details on money and the consumption of wealth.] 

Bhys Bands, Buddhist India , see BibL to Oh th, 2. 

Sttbba Bao, N S Economic and pohtical conditions in ancient India. Mysore, 
1911 [An analysis of information contained in the Jataka] 
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CHAPTERS IX— XII 

TBE PERIOD OF THE SUTRAS, EPICS, AND LAW-BOOKS; 
FAMILY LIFE AND SOCIAL CUSTOMS AS THEY AP- 
PEAR IN THE SUTRAS; THE PRINCES AND PEOPLES 
OF THE EPIC POEMS, THE GROWTH OF LAW AND 
LEGAL INSTITUTIONS 

1. Texts. 

AQvalUyana Gi ihya Suti a Ed A F Stenzlci Leipzig, 1804 
(Jai'ikhayanaGiiliya Sutra Ed Ilcimann Oldciiborg in Ind Stud \v, pp. 13f. 
Paraskara Gpliya Sutia Ed A P Stcnzlei Leipzig, 1876 
Apastamblya Qiiliya Sutra Ed M Wiiitoniitz Vienna, 1887 
The MaiitiapriUia(of the Apastambiiis) Ed M Wmtornitz Oxford, 1897. 
GoblulaGiiliya Satra Ed, P Knaiioi Doiiiat, 1884 
HiranyakoQi Gphja Sutra Ed J Kirste Vienna, 1889 
Manava Grihya Satra. Ed F Knaiior St Petersbuig, 1897 
Khadiia Griliya Satra. Ed uitli tians by Oldonborg in S B B xxit 
Kau 9 ika Sutra Ed M Bloomfield Now Haven, 1890 
Gautama Dliaima^aatra(Sati a) Ed Stonzloi. London, 1876 
Apastamblya Dliarma Satia Ed G Bulilor Bombay, 1808 and 1872 (two 
paits) 

Baudhuyana Dliaima ^ustia Ed. E Ilnltzscli Leipzig, 1884 
Vfisislitha Dharma Sutra Ed A Fuliroi Bombay, 1883 
M&nava Dliarma 9^tni Ed N N Mandlik with commontaiios, Bombay, 1886 ; 
J Jolly, London, 1887 Barber editions Calcutta, 1813, London, 1825, 
Pans, 1830 

Vaishnava Dhaima ^astro Ed Jolly. Calcutta, 1881 

Y&jfiavalkya Dliarma (Rostra Ed Stonzlcr Berlin, 1849 (MiUikslinr& Bombay, 
1909) 

Narada Smiiti Ed Jolly Calcutta, 1885 

The Dliarma Qastra Saugralia. Ed. Jivananda Vidj.nsagara, Calcutta, 1876. 
[Contains the toxte attributed to Atn, Vishnu, Ilnnta, Yajnavalkia, Usliaiins, 
Augiras, Yama, Apostamba, Saipvarta, Eat^ayaiin, Bphaspati, Parri 5 ara, 
Vyasa, ^aiiklia, Likhita, Dakslio, ^utatapa, Vnsislitha, Gautama, and ‘Vpddha 
Gautama.'] 

Tho text of the epics has come doivn in different recensions represented more 
or less accuiatoly by different editions TJio Mahabharata as published in the 
Calcutta edition (1834-9) contains tho Hanvaip 5 a, and differs slightly from the 
Bombay edition (1888), which omits tho HaiivamQO. The text of tho poem 
according to South Indian tradition has been published in Bombay (1906-10) it 
differs matonally from the northern recension The Kumayana (Bengal text, 
without the lost book) was published by G Gorrcsio (Paws, 1843-60) Another 
edition containing tho complete text appeared in Bombay (1896), and a third 
text, but practically identical with that of Bombay though ‘according to tho 
Boutliom readings,’ was published in 1906 
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2 . Traisslatioks. 

The chief Gnhya Sutras, t^se of £Qvals.yana, ^dukhayana, F&raskara, Ehadira, 
Gobhila, HiranjakeQin, and Apastamba, have been translated by Oldenberg in 
S B E XXIX and xxx. In conjiuution mth the texts mentioned aboTO hare 
appeared German translations of A^ralayana by Stenzler (1865) , of ^nkhayana 
by Oldenberg (Ind. Stud, xv) , of Gobhila 1^ Knauer (1887) , and of Faiaskara 
by Stenzler (1878) 

The S BJS , Yols ii and xiv, contain trandations by Buhler of the Dharma 
Sutras of Apastamba, Gautama, Yasishtha, and Baudhayana. The Manava 
Dharma ^fistra, ongmally translated by Sir William Jones, appeared in a rerised 
translation by Buhler in S B E xxv, and by A C Burnell and E W Hopkins 
(London, 1884) The Vishnu Smyiti is translated by Jolly in S B E vn , the 
Narada Smpti with the fragments of Bphaspati, ibid. xxxm. The text of the 
‘shorter Narada' is separately translated by Jolly (London, 1876) A German 
translation of the TsjfiaYalkya Dhama ^astra appeared with the text (1849) 

Translations of the epic poems The Mahabharata in the northern recension 
has been translated into English by vanous pandits under the nominal editorship 
of Fratapa Chandra Ray (Roy) m Calcutta (1883-96), also by M. N Dutt (Calcutta, 
1896), and an abndged trandation by R C Dutt (London, 1899) The B^mayapn, 
text and Itahan translation by Gaspare Goiiesio (1843-67) , abndged translation 
by R T H Griffith (Benares, 1895) 

3. General Surveys. 

The most important works bearing on the penod represented by the Stltras, 
QSstras, and Epics are as follows 

For a general survey of the subject R C Dutt, History of civdization in 
Ancient India (revised edn London, 1893) , Mrs Manmng, Ancient and mediaeval 
India (London, 1869) , J W M'Cnndle, Ancient India as desenbed by Mega- 
sthenes and Arnan (Boiqbay, 1877) , idem, by Ktesias (1882) , idem, by Ftolemy 
(1885) , Antiquities of India by L D Barnett (London, 1913) , Aninent India by 
E J Rapson (Cambndge, 1914) , Colebrooke’s Essays (Life and Essays of H T 
Colebrooke, new edn by E B Cowell, London, 1873) contain papers on Hindu 
Courts of Justice and Freface to the Digest, which are still valuable West and 
Bnhler’s Digest of Hindu Law (Bombay, 1867-9) contains many extracts from 
later law-books. The best general review of Hindu law (Sutras and ^Sstras) is 
found in Julius Jolly’s Recht und Sitte (1896) Foi the religious life of this epoch 
compare M Monier-Williams, Religious Thought and Life in India (4th edn 
London, 1891) and Indian Wisdom (1893). J Muir’s Onginal Sans^t Texts 
(London, 1868-84) give copious extracts from the rehgious chapters of the epics. 

4. Special Studies 

Special studies are those of W Caland on bunal practices. Die altindischen 
Toten- und Bestattungsgebrauche (Amsterdam, 1896) , of the same wnter on 
Altindische Zauberei (Amsterdam, 1908), on the mamage-customs, E Hass in 
Ind. Stud. Y, pp 267 f [containing part of the Eauqika Sutra] , The Hindu law of 
mamage and Btrldhana (woman’s property) by G Baneijee (Tagore Lectures 
revised, Calcutta, 1896) , see also the references given above in chap :i^ p 233, 
n. 1 , on the oi deals. Die Gottesurtheile der Inder by E Schlagmtweit (Munich, 
1866) , Alter u. Herknnft des german. Gottesurtheils by A. Kaegi (1887) 
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5 The Epics. 

For the epic compare in general A. Holtzmann, Das MahUbharata (Kiel, 
1892-5), J Dalilmann, Das Mahubhilrata als Epos u Ilcchtsbuch (Berlin, 1896), 
H. Jacobi, Mahubhilrata, Inhaltsangabo (Bonn, 1903) , E W Hopkins, The Great 
Epic of India, and India Old and Noiy (Now York, 1901) Special studies. 
Buhlor and Kirsto, Contributions to tho history of tho Mahabharata (Sitz, "Wien, 
1892) and Die indischon Inschriftcn u. das Alter der ind Kunstpocsio (ibid. 1890) 
Apart from tho Blmgavadgita, winch has its own literature, may bo mentioned 
tnter aim the collection of philosophical texts of the epic by Paul Dcusson and 
Otto Strauss, Viei plulosophisclio Toxto des Mahabhaiatam (Leipzig, 1900) 
A special study of the Social and Military Position of the lluling Caste was 
published in tho J A 0 S , 1888, by tho writer 

Tho best commentary on tho Ramayana is by II Jacobi, Das Ramayana 
(Bonn, 1803) For tho sjnehronous character of pait of tho Vishnu Purana, 
Ilanvam^a, and Balakaiulaof tho Rama} ana compare Lesny in ZD MO lxvit, 
pp. 497 f On the onginal linguistic form of tho epics see 'Wintcmitz, Gcsch d. ind. 
Lit I, p 430, Jacobi, ZD MG. xiiViir, p. 407, and Rapson, JRAS, 1904, 
pp 436 f Compare also Luders on tho ^lishyn^nnga stoiy, G G N , 1897, pp 87 £ 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE PURAlirAS 
1. Texts aito Tilanslations. 

For a full bibliography see Wintemitz, t)bersicbt uber die Piirana-Litteratur 
(Gesck d lud. Litt l, pp 460-483) 

BhSgayata Furana £d iiith French tnuis bj E Bumoui; continued by 
Haurette-Besnault and BousseL Pans, 1840-9S 
M&rba^dcya Puruna Trans F £ Pnrgiter Calcutta, 1904 [The geographical 
notes are most valuable ] 

Vishnu Ihirfipa Trana H H 'Wilson {lola i-v=Worlts, ed. Fitzedward Hall, 
vols Ti-x London, 1864-70) [A storehouse of information concerning the 
mythology and legendary bistoiy of the epics and Purapaa] 

Faigiter, F £ Tlie Parana Text of the Dynasties of the Eali Aga Oxford, 1913 
[A most useful collection of the different texts inth inrious readings and an 
English translation Mr Pargiter’s thconcs as to the hterary histoiy of the 
Puriinas are not generally accepted.] 

2. General. 

Abbott) J E The Topograplucal last of the Bbagaiata Purann. Ind. Ant, 1899 
Bhandarkar, D II Lectures on the Ancient History of India Calcutta, 1919 
Bhandarkar, R G Early History of the Dckhan 2nd edn Bombay, 1895 
Deb, H K Ddayana Vatsaraja. Calcutta, 1919 
Fleet) JF The Kah-yuga era JRA.S,1911 

Jackson, A. M T Epic and Puranic Notes Joui Bombay Br R AB , Centenary 
Memorial Volume, 1905 

Kennedy, J Tlie Puranic Histones of the early Aryas J R A,S ,1916 
Lacdtc, F Essai sur Gnpaijhya et la Brbatkatlw Pans, 1908 
Pargitor, F B Ancient Indian Genealogies and Chronology J R.A EL, 1910 
—— Earhest Indian traditional ‘Histoiy’ J R AB, 1914 
The North Paficala Dynasty J R A,Si 1918 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE PERSIAN DOMINIONS IN NORTHERN INDIA DOWN 
TO THE TIME OF ALEXANDER’S INVASION 

1. Original Sources, Texts, and Translations. 

(a) Oriental 

For Vcdic authorities see Bibl to Chapters iv, 1 and v, 1 
Avosta Ed K P. Geldner Stuttgart, 1886-96 

Eng trails J Darmestetei and L H Mills Oxfoid, 1880-7 SBB vols. 

IV, XXIII, XXXI (Pait T, the Vondidad, SB.B %ol iv, also in 2nd edn 
Oxford, 1895 ) 

Frcneh tians 0 do Hailez 2nd edn Pans, 1881 

Froneh tians J Darmestoter Pans, 1892-3 Aiinalcs du Mus6o Guimot, 

vols XXI, XXII, XXIV 

G 01 man trails P Wolff Stiassbuig, 1910 [Contains all ovceiit the Gathus, 

foi which consult Clir Bartholomac, Dio Gatha’s dcs Auesta, Strassburg, 
1905] 

Old Forsian Insciiptions in goncral Ed and tians P. H. Woissbach Dio 
Eoilinschriftcii dcr Ach.imciiidon Leipzig, 1911 
Bahistau Inscriptions Ed and trans L W King and R. 0 Thompson Tlio 
Sculptuios and Inscription of Daiius the Gieiit on the Rock of Behisthn m 
Persia London, 1907 

A IIoffmann-Kiitschko Dio altpemschon Koilinschrifton des Grosskunigs 

Dfirnjawausch dcs Erston am Bergo BagistUn Stuttgait, 1908 
Pahlavi Literature Citations, with rofoionccs to texts and ti anslations, by A V W. 
Jackson, Notes and Allusions to Ancient India in Pahlavi literature and 
in Firdausi’s Sh&h-numah Postschiift Einst Windisch, pp 209-12 Txnpzig, 
1914 

Firdausi Shah-nliniah Ed J. A Vuller8(and8 Landaucr) Leaden, 1877-84 
Bug. tians. A G and E Waiiioi Loudon, 1905-15 

(&) Greek and Latin. 

Arrian Anabasis Ed A G Roos Leipzig, 1907 

Indico. All lain Scripta Minora, pp 1-55, ed R Hoichor. 2nd edn 

Leipzig, 1885 

Eng trails of both Anabasis and Indica, by E J. Chinnoclc. London, 1893 

See also Mcgasthcncs, xvfra 

CtosioB Piagmonts of tho Peisica and of the Indico. Ed 0 Muller in Dindorfs 
Ileiodotus Pans, 1844 

Fragments of the Persica Ed J Gilmoio. London, 1888 

trans of the Indica by J W M‘Cnndlo, Ancient India os desenbed by 

Ktftsias the Knidian Calcutta, Bombay, and London, 1882 
Hecataeus Fragments F H G i, 1-31, od G Mullei Pans, 1841. 

Herodotus History Ed C Hudo 2nd edn Oxfoid, 1913-14 

Eng tians. G Rawlinson London, 1858-60 

Eng trails. G C. Macaulay London and New York, 1904. 
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Isidore of Gharax. Mansiones Parfhicae. Geographi Graeci Mmores, 244-56, 
ed 0 Muller Pans, 1855 

Ed and trans. W H. Schoff. Partbian Stations of Isidore of Gharax 

Philadelphia, 1914. 

Justinus Histonae Phihppicae Ed. F Ruehl Leipzig, 1886 
Megasthenes. Fragments of the Indies. Ed. E A. Schwanbeck. Bonn, 1846 

Eng trans. J "W M'Gnndle, Ancient India as desenbed by Megasthenfis 

and Aman. Galcutta, Bombay, and London, 1877 
Pliny Eaturahs Histona Ed. G Mayhoff Leipzig, 1892-1909 
Strabo Geographies. Ed. A. Meineke Leipzig, 1866-7 

Eng trans H G Hamilton and W Falconer London, 1854-7 

Xenophon Gyropaedia. Ed and trana W Millei London and New Tork, 1914. 


2 Moodern Works. 

(Z%e signs < > xnduMte that a work was not puihshed at the time when the 
main "body of the chapter was written ) 

Bartholomae, Ghr Altiranisches WorterbacL Strassburg, 1905 [Indispensable 
for the interpretation of the ancient Ii3nian texts ] 

Bnmnhofer, H Urgeschichte der Aiier in Vorder* und Gentralasien Histonsch- 
geographische Untersuchungen uber den altesten Schanplatz des Bigreda 
und Avesta. Bd i Iran und Toran Bd. n. Yom Pontus bis znm Indus. 
Bd. m Yom Aral bis zur Gang& Leipzig, 1893 (Also separately issued.) 
[Maintains somewhat exaggerated news ] 

Ansche Urzeit. Forschungen auf dem Gebiete des altesten Yordei- und 

Zentralasiens nebst Osteuropa. Bern, 1910 [Seenoteontheprecedmg] 
Dames, M L. Article ‘Afghanistan,’ in Encyclopaedia of Islam, i, 146-73 
Leyden and London, 1913 
Article ‘Balo&sUln,’ ibid i, 625-40 

Geiger, W Geograpbie ron Iran Grand, d. ir PhiL n, 371-94 Strassburg, 
1896-1904 

Goldsmid, Sir F J Eastern Persia Journeys of the Persian Boundary Gom- 
mission, 1870-71-72, London, 1876 [See especially voL The Geography, etc ] 
HiUebrandt, A. Yedisohe Mytbologie Breslau, 1891-1902 
Hopkins, B W Pragathikani, L J A.0 8 xvn, 23-92 New Haren, 1896. 

How, W W , and "Wells, J A Gommentary on Herodotus Oxford, 1912 
Jackson, A. Y W Notes and Allusions to Ancient India in PaUan hterature 
and m Firdausi’s 8h&h-n9,mah Festschnft Ernst Wmdisch, pp 209-12. 
Leipzig, 1914. 

Justi, F Geschichte Irans you den altesten Zeiten bis zom Ausgang der 
Sasaniden Gmnd. d ir PhiL n, 395-550 Strassburg, 1896-1904. 

Katz, E Gyrus des Pei’serkonigs Abstammung, Enege, und Tod. Elagenfnrt^ 
1895 

Kennedy, J The Early Gommeice of Babylon with India, 700-300 no JR A.S, 
1898, pp 241-88 

<The Gospels of the Infancy, etc Ibid, 1917, pp 209-43, 469-540 (esp 

pp 219-25) > 

<The Aryan lavasion of Northern India. Ibid., 1919, pp 493-529 (esp 

pp 495-601, 518-19) > 

Eiessling, M Zur Geschichte der ersten Regierungsjahre des Darius Hystaspis 
(Dissertation ) Leipzig, 1900. 
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Kiessling, M Article ‘Gandantis,’ in Pauly-WiBSowo-Kroll, Real-Encyclopadie 
der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, vii, 696-701 Stuttgart^ 1910 
Lassen, Ohr Indische Altertliumskunde Leiiizig, 1858-74 (Vols r and ir are 
2nd edn ) 

M‘Cnndle, J W Ancient India as dcsciibed in Classical Literature West- 
minster, 1901 

The Invasion of India by Alexandei the Gieat^ ns described by Anian, 

Q Curtins, Diodoros, Plutarch and Justin. Now edn Westminster, 1896. 

See also Ctesias and Megasthencs, in pait 1, mpra 

Macdonell, A A History of Sanskrit Literature London and Now Yoik, 1900 
(The London, 1913, iiiipiession is meiely a lopiint) 

and Keith, A B Vedic Index of Names and Subjects London, 1912 

Marquait, J Eiansahr nacli dei Geogiaphio des Ps Moses Xorenac'i Berlin, 
1901 Abhandlungen dor kgl Goscllschaft dor Wissenschaften zu Gbttingon, 
Phil -Hist Classo, Neuc Folge, vol iii, no 2 

Untersuchungen zui Geschichto von Eran Heft 1 Gottingen, 1897 

(=PhiIologus, MV, 489-527, LV, 213-44) noft2 Leipzig, 1905 (=Philologus, 
Supplemeiitband x, 1-258) 

Meyer, E Geschichte des Altertunis Vol i, 2nd half Dio altcston geschicht- 
lichen Yblker und Kulturcn bis zum sechzchiitcn Jahihundcrt 3id edn 
Stuttgart and Boiliii, 1913 Vol m Das Pcrsorroich und die Gncchcn 
Stuttgait, 1901 

Aiticle ‘Persia (History Ancient),’ in Encjclopacdia Bntannica, 11th edn 

XXI, 202-24 

Modi, J J The Counti 7 of Mckran— its Past History In Bast and West^ 
vol nr, pait 1, pp 494-606 Bombay, 1904 
Moulton, J H Eaily Zoioastuaiiism (The Hibbcrt Lectin cs, second senes) 
London, 1913 [Excellent on the loligious side.] 

Noldeke, Th Aufsatze zur pcrsischon Geschichto Leipzig, 1887. 

Prasek, J V Geschichte der Meder und Pei'sei bis zur makcdonischon 
Eroberung Gotha, 1906-10 

Prellbeig, ELA C Fersien cine histonschc Landschaft (Disscitation ) Leipzig, 
1891 

<Bapson, E J Ancient India from the eailiest times to the first century ad 
Cambridge, 1914 > [Tins woik contains a chaptei on the Pcibians and the 
Macedonians (cli vi)] 

Rawlinson, G The Five Gieat Monaichies of the Ancient Eastern World. Vol iv 
The Rfth Monarchy (Peraia) London, 1867 
Rennell, J The Geographical Sj stem of II oiodotus 2nd edn , revised London, 
1830 [See especially vol i, pp 303-426, ‘The Twenty Satmpies of Danus 
Hystaspes ’] 

Rhys Davids, T W Buddhist India. New York and London, 1903 
Sarre, F and Herzfeld, B Imnische Felsieliefs, Aufnahinen und Untersuchungen 
von Denkmalem aus alt- und mittelpeisischer Zeit Text und Atlas Berlin, 
1910 

Schoff, W H The name of the Erythiaean Sea. J.AOS xxxni, 349-62 New 
Haven, 1913 

See also Isidoie of Charax, in part 1, supra. 

Shepherd, W R Atlas of Ancient History Now York, 1913. 

Historical Atlas New York, 1911. 

Smith, V A The Eaily History of India fiom 600 Bo to the Muhammadan 
Conquest 3rd edn , revised and enlarged. Oxford, 1914. 
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Smith, Y A. <The Oxford History of India from the earliest times to the end 
of 1911 Oxford, 1919 > 

Spiegel, F Die anschePenode und ihre Zustande. Leipzig, 1887 
EiAmsche Alterthumskunde Leipzig, 1871-8 

<Spooner, D B Tlie Zoroastnan period of Indian history JB.AS, 1916, 
pp 63-89, 405-65 (Based on discorenes made during the excavations on 
the site of Fa^liputra and reported by the author in Annual Beport of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern Circle for 1913-14, pp 45ff)> 
[These interesting articles have called forth considerable adverse criticism in 
- regard to some of the theones advanced (1) V A. Smith, J B.A.S., 1915, 
pp 800-^ while fully agreeing with the likehhood of Persian mfluence m 
early India, regards certam of the theones set forth m the articles as ‘some- 
what danng speculations’ (2) A B Eeith, ibid. 1916, pp 138-43, in a 
discussion covenng fourteen pomts, strongly opposes the notion of a 
Zoroastnan penod of Indian history (3) F W. Thomas^ ibid. 1916, pp 362-6, 
accepts certam aspects of Dr SpoonePs mterpretation of Asura Maya and 
of Mount Meru, but is far from being satisfied with much of the evidence 
adduced in the articles. (4) ‘Eimrod’ (so signed^ m The Modem Benew, 
XEC, 373-6, 490-8, 597-600 (Calcutta, 1916), cnticises the articles adversely 
throughout ] 

<Spooner, [Mrs] Ehzabeth C The Fravashi of Gautama. JB.A.S., 1916, 
pp 497-504 > [Sees Zoroastnan influence on Buddhist art] 

Stein, M A. Memom on maps illustratmg the Ancient Geography of Eaimir 
Calcutta, 1899 (Bepnnted from J A S B voL nxvni, part 1, extra no 2, 1899 } 

AfghtnisttninAvestic Geography In The Academy, xxvn, 348-9 London, 

1885 Bepnnted in Ind Ant xv, 21-3 Bombay, 1886 
<Sykes, Lieut -CoL P M A History of Persia. London, 1915 > 

Thomas, F W Sakastana. J B.A S , 1906, pp 181-216, 460-4 
Tomaschek, [W] Article ‘Derbikes,’ m Pauly-Wissowa, Beal-Encydopadie der 
classischen Altertumswissen8ch.ifr, t, 237-8 Stuttgart^ 1905 
'Weissbach, F H. Zur neubabylonischen und achamemdisdien Cbronologie 
ZD M G lixn, 629-47 Leipzig, 1908 

Zu Herodote persischer Steuerhste Philologus, nxxi, 479-90 Leipzig, 1912. 

Wilson, H H, Anana Antiqua, a descnptive account of the antiqmties and 
corns of Afghanistan. London, 1841 

Wmckler, H. Yorlaufige Nachnchten fiber die Ausgrabungen m Boghaz-k6i im 
Sommer 1907. Mittheilungen der Deutschen Onentgesellschaft, no 35, 
De& 1907. 


NOTE TO CHAPTER XIV 

Ancibnt Persian Coins en India. 

On Persian corns generally see B Y Head, The Comage of Lydia and Persia 
(London, 1877), and E Babelon, Les Pcrses Ach6m6mdes (Pans, 1893)^ pp i-xx. 
The mtimate connexion between the countermarks on Persian sighi and those 
upon early Indian coins was suggested by E J Bapson, J B.A.S., 1895, pp 865 ff 
Subsequent observations have tended to disprove this view, since it appears that 
most of the countermarked sight were not found m India , see G F Hill, J H.S., 
1919, pp 125 ff On tlie comparative value of gold and silver m ancient India see 
A. Ctmnmgham, Coins of Ancient India (London, 1891), p 5 In some parts of 
Asia m the thirteenth centuiy the ratio was as low as 1 5 , see Marco Polo, 
Book n, Chapters l and uii. 
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CHAPTERS XV AND XVI 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT; INDIA IN EARLY GREEK 
AND LATIN LITERATURE 

1. Ancient Authors. 

Aman (Flavius Amatius), a Greek, or Hcllonisod native, of Bithynia, and an 
official of the Roman empire, cons^ siiffectus c 130 A.D and still alive in 
171-2 A D Two of his works hear on India 

(а) 'A\t$avbpov 'Ava^atris, Aloxandn Anabasis, recent edn that of A 6 Roes 
(Leipzig, 1907) [The most tmstworthj of the ancient accounts of Alexander’s 
expedition which have come down to us, based mainly on the accounts of 
Ptolemy and Anstobulus] 

Trans J W M’CnndIo (In The Iniasion of India by Alexander the Great 

2nd edn ■Westminster, 1896 ) 

(б) ’IvStK^, Indica (Included in edn of Aman’s Scripta Minora by A Bborhard. 
Leipzig, 1885) [A brief account of the gcogiaph}, manners, and customs of 
India, drawn from Nearchus, Megasthoncs, and Bratostheiics ] 

Trans M'Cnndle (In Ancient India ns described by Megasthoncs and 

Aman London, 1877 ) 

Diodoius, of Agjiion in Sicily, travelled in the Eastern Mediterranean 
c 60 B 0 , lived till after 36 b 0 [See Paulj-Wissona, v, 663 ] Ho wrote a history 
of the world, under the title Bi/3Xtofl^(ci7 , edn of Books i-xv bj P "Vogel (Leipzig, 
1888, 1890, 1893), of Books xvi-xvm by 0 T Fischer (Leipzig, 1906) [Book 
chaps 36-42, gives an account of India token from Megasthoncs , trans M'Cniidlo 
in Ancient India as dcsciibed by Megasthoncs and Aman Book xvn contains 
an account of Alexander’s expedition, domed in part from Clitarchus, tians 
M'Cnndle in The Invasion of India by Alexander the Great Book xix, chaps 33-4, 
contains the account of the sail (® sup pp 414-16), trans. M'Cnndle m Ancient 
India as described in Classical Literature (Westminster, 1901), pp 202 f] 

Quintus Cuitius Rufus, nothing knoivn of his life, fixed by his stylo to the 
first century A n , title of his Latin work, Histonao Alexandn Magiii , od. B 
Hedicke (Leipzig, 1908) [The rhetorical character of the book points to Chtorchus 
as its main source] ’Trans of the part relating to India by M'Cnndle (in The 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great) 

Plutarch, of Ghaeronea in Boeotia, c. 45-125 A-D [Chaps 67-67 of his Life of 
Alexander are concenicd with India Edn of the Lives by K. Sintonis (Leipzig , 
vol in, 1881) , trans by M'Cnndle in The Invasion of India by Alexander the 
Great] 

Justin (Marcus Junianus Justinus) , second half of second century a.d ; com- 
posed an Epitome of the (now lost) Histonae Phihppicae of Pompoms Trogus, a 
man of Gallic ongin, who published his Latin Histonae some time between 
20 BO and 14 ad , edn of Justin’s Epitome, together uith a senes of short 
suramanes by another hand of the contents of the 44 Books of the lost work (the 
Piologi), by I Ruohl (Leipzig, 1886) [Book xii contained an account of 
Alexander’s campaigns in India, trans of Justin’s Epitome of the Book m 
M'Cnndle, The Invasion of India. The chief source of 'Trogus was probably a 
Greek work llepl Bao-tXeav by Timagenes of Aloxandna (born between 80 and 
76 B 0 ), who himself diew, for his account of Alexander, mainly upon Chtorchus.] 
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Polyaenua, a Macedonian, wrote hia Strategemata (in Grccl.) c. 162 A.D. 
[Book IV, chap 3, deals inth Alexander, ed. J Mclber I^ipag, 1887] 

Two slighter works relating to the campaigns of Alexander seem occasionally 
to give details denved firom the contemporary accounts but dropped in our more 
important extant sources 

(o) Alexandn Magni Macedonia Epitomac Bcrum Gestamm, an abridgement 
made in the 4th or 5th century a.d of a lost Latin work of nnccrtain dates, 
combining history with elements taken from tho Romance of Alexander , cd 
Wagner in JBIeckeisen’s Jahrhucher fiir klassische Fhilologic, Supplcracntband 
xxti(1901Xpp 105 ff 

(h) Itinerannm Alexandn, wntten c; 360 a.p , pnntcd at the end of the Didot 
Aman , trans M'Cnndle in Ancient India as described in Classical Literature 

Strabo, of Amasia in Ash Minor, c. 64 b.o-19 a.d , his great geographical 
work (Greek) contains incidental notices of India and Alexander’s camiiaigns 
[Book XV, chap 1, is devoted to India, its gcographv, manners, and customs, its 
matenal being drawn from the companions of Alexander and from Mcgasthcncs, 
ed A Meineke (Leipzig, 18S2-3), trans M'Cnndle in Ancient India ns desenbed 
in Classical Literature ] 

Pliny the Elder (Gams Phnins Secundus) , 23-70 x n , his encyclopaedic work 
in Latin, the Katurahs Histona, contains notices of India drawn from tho Greek 
books or from more recent reports of merchants, cd D Dctlcfsen (Beilin, 
1866-73), a translation of the passages relating to India is given in M’Cnndlo’s 
Ancient India as desenbed in Classical Litcratnrc 

A collection of the Fragments of Ctesias by Karl Mullei is appended to tho 
Didot edn of Herodotus , trans. M'Cnndlt^ in Ancient India as desenbed bj 
Ktesins (London, 1882) 

A collection of the Fragments of the contemporary accounts of Alexander 
(Ptolemy, Anstobulus, ditarchos, etc) by Karl Muller is bound up in tho Bidot 
edn of Aman (Pans, 1846). 

A collection of the Fragments of Megasthones, Dalmachus, and Patvoclcs is 
contained in K. Mullert Fragmenta Histoncorum Oracconim, vol ir, pp 397-430 
[The references to Megasthencs, Nearchus, and Onesicntns in these chapters of 
Tlio Cambridge History of India follow Muller’s numeration An earlier collection 
of the Fragments of Megasthenes, with notes by E A. Schwanbcck (Bonn, 1846X 
now out of pnnt, is still useful This is the collection on which M'Cnndle’s 
translation (« siip ) is based.] 

2 Modern Works. 

An account of Alexander’s campaigns is contained in tho histones of Grotc, 
Droysen (best read in the French trans by A Bouch4-Leclercq, entitled Histoiro 
de THellfeisme, vol i, Pans, 1883^ Holm (Eng trans London, 1894-8), Kieso 
(Geschichte der gnechischeu nnd makcdonischcn Sta.atcD, voL i, Gotha, 1893), 
Enerst (Geschichte des hcllenistischen Zeitalters, Leipzig, 1901X Bcloch (Gncch- 
ischo Geschichte, vol m, Strassbuig, 1904) 

For monographs and articles see the Notes appended to M'Cnndlo's transla- 
tions (r tup'). 

Smith, V A. The Early History of India. 3rd edn Oxford, 1914 [In his 
accoimt of Alexander’s campaigns Dr Vincent Smith makes use of more 
recent topographical researches than seem to be known to the Gcnnan 
scholars, for whom Cunnmgham is still generally the last authority ] 

Anspacb, A E De Alexandn Magni Ex])editioiic Indica. London, 1903 [Tlic 
most full and thorough arrangement of tho literarj niutenal ] 
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1881, 1883 

The Mihran of Bind and its Tn butanes J A 8 B , 1892 
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bis zum Euphrat Sitz Wien vol oxxr. 1890 
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understanding of the classical texts ] 
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pp 263 ff 

Stein, M A. Report of Arch Sur Work in the NW Frontier Province for 
1904-5 [Tins report ‘shattered the plausible identification (of Aomua) ■with 
Mahaban ’ , see V A Smith, Earlj Hist of Ind p. 67 n ] 

For the battle on the Iljdaspcs see reff in note 1 on p 307 {tupra) 


NOTE TO CnAPTBR XV 

Athenian and Macedonian Coins in India. 

For the most comprehensive discussion of the whole subject see B V Head, 
Num Chron, 1906, pp Iff, and Histona Numorum, 2nd edn, pp 83211. For 
Sophytes see A. Cunningham, J A.SB, 1865, pp 40 f, and Nura Chron., 1866, 
pp 220 IT, as well as other refeiences given by Rapson (Indian Coins, p 4), to 
which add Num Chron, 1904, pp 323 IT and ZfN xxiv, pp 89 £ TIic ‘square’ 
bronze coin of Alexander (p 388) was first published by A von Ballet, Zf N vi, 
p 285, the attribution to Bactna having been proposed bj Danncnbci^. On the 
decadrachm (p 389 , PL 1, 16) see P. Gaidner, Num Chron, 1887, pp 177 1£, and 
on the double dancs (p 390 , PI I, 0) see B Babclon, Lcs Perscs Ach^mcnides, 
p xx; Head, Hist Num pp 82811, and F Imhoof-Blumer, Num Zeit, 1895, 
pp 1 IL On the Oxus find see Cunningham, J A 8 B, 1881, pp 161 ff, and 1883, 
p 268 ; cf also 0 M Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus (1905), Introduction 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE HELLENIC KINGDOMS OP SYRIA, BACTRIA 
AND PARTHLA 

1. Ancient Authors. 

Appian L Mendelssohn Leiprag, 1879-81 

Amen, Ta /icra ‘A^Ki^avbpov Ed 0 Miiller F&ns, 1846 

Athenaeus. Ed. Or Kaibel Leipzig, 1887-90 

Fragmenta Histoncorum Graecorum Ed. C Mhller Fans, 1878-86 

Josephus Ed S A Naher. Leipzig, 1888 

Fansanias. Ed. L Dindorf Fans, 1845 

Folybius Fans, 1839 

Ftolemy, Bk til Ed. 0 F A Nobbe. Leipzig, 1843 

For Quintas Onrtias, Diodorus Siculus, Fhny the Elder, Justin and Fompeins 
Trogns, and Strabo see Bibl to Chapters XT and xti, 1 

The chief ancient anthonties are cited in the text See, moreover, for the 
partitions of Babylon and Tnparadisus (a) Diodorus XTin, 3 , Aman, To /icra 
*AXc|avdpov, 5 ff. , Dexippus in F H G 667 f , Curtins x, 10 , Justin xin^ 4 , 
and (b) Diodorus XTin, 39 , Arnan, Ta pera ’AXe^airdpoir, 36 ff 

2. Modern Works 

H G Bawlinson’s Bactna, The History of a forgotten Empire (1912), is a 
handy summaij of the main facta and references 

Among modem works of a more general chameter the followmgare important 
Bevan, E B The House of Seleacus London, 1902 
Bouchb-Leclercq, A Histome des SHeucides Fans, 1913 etc. 

Droysen, J G Geschichte des Hellenismus. 2 Auf Gotlia, 1877 etc. 
von Gutschmid, A Geschichte Irana Tubmgen, 1888 

Niese, B Geschichte der gnechischen nnd makedonischen Staaten Gotha, 
1893 etc. 

Bawhnson, G The Sixth Onental Monarchy London, 1873 

For Tfilson, Anana Antiqua, and Smith, Early History of India, see BibL 
to Ch xiT, 2 

Vanous special articles in Fauly-Wissowa's Beal-Encycl by Tomaschek, 
W Otto, and others , also in Encyd Bnt (11th edn ) by K Meyer 

W W. Tam’s Notes on HeUenism in Bactna and India, J H S xxii, pp 268 ff, 
touching on some mteiestmg histoncal points 

3. Numismatios. 

Bapson’s Indian Coins, Grand d indo-ar. Fhil, 1898, gives full references to 
the numismatic anthonties Here the following may be cited as the more 
important 

Cunningham, A The Coins of Alexander’s Successors in the East London, 
1873=Num Cbron., 1868-73 
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CHAPTBKS XVIII AND XIX 

CHANDRAGUPTA, THE FOUNDER OF THE ilAURYA EM- 
PIRE, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION OF 
THE MADRYA EMPIRE 

1. Greek and Latin Authors. 

For Aman ^KKe^&vhpao 'Ava^aais and 'IvbiKfj), Quintus Cnrtius, Diodorus 
Siculus, Justin, Meg^henes, Plutarch, and Straho see BibL to Chaptera xr 
andxn, 1 

For Amau (To fitra 'AXi^pSpov) and Ptolemy see BibL to Oh. xni, 1 
2. Brahman Authorities. 

Artbagastra of Kautilya (Eautalp, ChSnakya, or Yisbnngnpta) Ed. B. Sbama 
Sastn Mysore, 1909 

Trans, by the same Boolm i-iv (=chapters 1-88), Mpoie, 1908 etc.. 

Books T-XT (^chapters 89-160), Ind Ant, 1909-10 
MudrSrSkshasa of Yiqakh'idatta. Ei A HiUebrandt Breslau, 1912. 

Trans H H. TTilson in Hindu Theatre, n. 2nd edn. London, 1835 

For Mababharata and Mauu (Munara Dharma ^Sstra) see BibL to Chapters 
K-XII, 1, 2 

For the PorSpas see BibL to Gh. xm, 1 

3 Jain Authorities 

EalpasQtra of Bhadrabahu. Ed S. Jacobi, Abb. fur die Ennde des Moi^en- 
landes, nt Leipzig, 1879 
Trans by the same SBJ! xxu 

StbaTirilvall Cbanta of Hemacbandra Ed H Jacobi Calcutta, 1891 
For the HathigumphS inscr of EhSraTela see Bibl to Ch. xx^ 2. 

4 Buddhist Authorities 

See BibL to Ch vn, 1 

MabETranso (Maliavamsa) Trans C Tomour Colombo, 1837. 

SOti^lamkara of Apraghosa See BibL to Ch xx, 3(a) 

For the inscrr of A^oka see BibL to CL xx, 1 

5. Modern Works 
(a) On the Artha^astra 

HerteL J Literanscbes aus dem Elautfillya^Sstra. W.Z E M , 1910 
HiHebrandt^ A t)ber das Eautillya^astra. Breslau, 1908 
Jacobi, H. Eultur*, Sprach-, und Literarbistonscbes aus dem Eautil^a. Sitz 
KPA, 1911 

t)ber die Echtbeit des Eautillya. ibid. 1912 
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Zimmor, Altindischos Lobcii Seo Bibl to Ch iv, 2 
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CHAPTER XX 

AgOKA, THE IMPERIAL PATRON OP BUDDHISM 

1. Tbde Insoeiptioits op A^oka. 

For bibliographies of the very large literature deahng 'vnth the inscriptions 
see R 0 Pranke, Pah und Sanskrit (pp 1--5), V A Smith, Asoka* (pp 202-4), 
id Early Hist ofInd®(pp 172-4), <id Asoka®(pp 227-30) The last appeared 
after the completion of this chapter > 

The present bibhography includes those works which deal diiecUy with topics 
discussed in the chaptei 

Senart^ B Lea Inscriptions de Fiyadasi. Pans, 1881, 1886 [Still the standard 
authoniy on the inscriptions genei-ally It is supplemented by the followmg 
more recent editions of indmdoal inscnptions ] 

Bair&t Buhler, Ind Ant, 1893 
Barabar Hills Buhler, Ind Ant, 1891 

Bh&bhra Senart, Jour As, 1887 (u), Senart and Gnerson, Ind, Ant, 1891, 
<see also Smith, Asoka^, p 228 > 

Brahmagiri Buhler, Ep Ind iii 
Kangimhl Buhler, Ind. Ant, 1890 

Maski K Hnshna Sastn The new Asokan edict of Maski Hyderabad Arch 
Ser, no 1 Calcutta, 1915 
Higllva Buhler, Ep Ind r 

Onssa or Eahnga (Bhauli and Jaugada) * Senart and Gnerson. Ind Ant, 1890 
Pillar and Rock Edicts Buhler, Ep Ind. in 
Rummindel (Lumbinl) Buhler, Ep Ind t, Fleets JR AS., 1908 
Rupnath and SahasrEm Buhler, Ind. Ant, 1893 

SaSchl Buhler, Ep Ind n, see also Boyer, Jour As, 1907 (i), Hultzscb, 
JRAS, 1911 

Samath Vogel, Ep Ind. vm, Boyer, Jour As, 1907 (x) 

2 Other Iisbobiptiors. 

Barabar Hills (BaQaiatha), Cunningham, Corpus Inscnptionum Indicarum, i, 
Buhler, Ind Ant, 1891 

JunEgarh (Rudiadaman) Eielhom, Ep Ind. vm 

Eharopthl Inscnptions discovered by Sir A M Stem in Chmese Turkestan. Ed. 
A M Boyer, E J Rapson, and E Senai-t Ft i Oxford, 192a 

3. Literary Sources. 

(a) Indian, 

Agokavadana. See BivyEvadana, Bibl to Gb m, 1 
Hai-jacanta. See BibL to Ch. xxi, 1 
Ealpasatra. See Bibl to Chapters xriii and xix, 3. 

MahEbhSsya. Ed Kielhorn Bombay, 1880-5 
Mahavamsa. See BibL to Ch vii, 1 
Puianos. See Bibl to Ch. xin, 1 
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(c) TiBK'J’AN. 
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4. Modekn Works. 
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Fi alike, R 0 I’rdi und Saimkiit Stiassbiiig, 1002 

Tians Mih RIijb D.ivkIh The BiiddhiBt CouncilB at Rajagaba and VoBlilf 

JP.TS, 1008 

Giiflitlis, A]anla Caves See Bibl to Cli xxvx, 2 

llaidy, E. Indiens Knllur in dei Blulc/cildes BiiddhiBimis. Kbiiig Asoka Mainz, 
1002 

LaRson, IndiRclio Allei thuinskundo Soo Gon Bibl , 3 

L6vi, Sjlvain Lo Nopal MubCo Qmmot. Pans, 1005-8 

Maisoy, Sanehi Soo Bibl to Oli xxvi, 2 

Paigitor, Kali Ago Soo Bibl to Cli xiii, 1 

Rbjs DavidB, Buddhist Indiiu Soo Bibl to Cli vir, 2 

Rockhill, W W Life of the Buddha London, 188 i 

Smith, V A Asoka 2nd odn Oxfoid, 1001 <.lid odn Oxfoid, 1920> 

Eaily History of Indnu Soo Gon Bibl , 3 

Thomas, F W Los d’A^oka .Tom Ah,1')10(xv) 

Soo Smith, Asoka Notes Ind Ant, 1008 

Waddoll, L A Upaguptn, tho foui th Buddliwt Pati larcli and Ilnrli Pi icst of Acoka. 
J.ASB,1807 

— Identity of Upagupta, tho High Piiost of A^oka, with Moggaliiiutta Tisso 
PiooASB,1890 ^ 

Excavations at Patahputra Soo Bibl to Oh xxvi, 2 
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CHAPTER XXI 

INDIAN NATIVE STATES AFTER THE PERIOD 
OP THE MAURYA EMPIRE 

1. Literary Sources. 

Dirj2»adsnn. See Btbl to CIt vit, 1 
Hansacanti. £d. Farab 3rd cdn Bomba}, 1912. 

Ed mth notes Gajcndrtgadknr Poona. 

Trans E B Cowell and P W Thomas London, 1897. 

Kalakficiirjakntbiinakam. See Bibl to Ck tj, 2. 

Malankagnimitra. Ed Parab Bomba], 1907 

Trans. C H Tawnoy Calcutta, 1875 

Markande}a Pm-ana. See Bibl to Cii xni, 1 

2 Ikscriptions. 

Bbnttiprolu Buhlcr, Ep Jiid n. 

Hfitlugumpba Cunningham, Coi-pus Inscnptionum Indicamm, ^o1 i 1877, 
BhngT&nlal Indrajl, Trans. Inter Or Cong pk 3, Leiden, 1883, Luders, Ep 
Ind X (App, no 1343), J P Ja}as«iil and Ikl) Binoiji, Jour Bihar and 
Onssa Research Soc, 1918 (Dec 1917} Foi >anous nows .is to the inter- 
pretation of this iiiscr SCO Ploc^ JRAS, 1910, V A Smith, id., 1918, 
Ramiprasad Chanda, id, 1919, II 0 Majumdar, Ind. Ant, 1019, K C 
Sankam Aiyar, id., 1920 
Eanughat Brihlcr, Arch Sui West Ind v 
Nfisik (Krishna) Buhlcr, Arch Sur West Ind iv. 

Pabhosa Fuhier, Ep Ind. II 


3 Coins. 

For summary mtb bibliography see Rapsou, Indian Coins. 

Beign], A V. Notes on some Brahml-Khnios^hl Inscriptions on Indian Coins 
JR.AS, 1900 

Cunningham, A. Coins of Ancient India. London, 1891 
Fninkc, 0 Epigriphischo Notircn Z D M G l pp 601 f 
Rapson, E J Notes on Indian Coins and Seals. Pts i-iii J.R A S , 1900 Pt v 
JRA.S., 1903 

Coins of the Andhra Dynast] Ac Seo Bibl to Ch \.mt, 4. 

4. General, 

Baines, A Ethnography See Bibl. to Cli n, A, 2 
Bancrji, R D Some Sculptures from Kosam Arch Sur Ind., 1913-14 
Bhandaiknr, D R Excaiations at Besnagar Aich Sur Ind., 1913-14, and 
1914-15 

Tlio Deccan of the Satarahana Penod Ind Ant , 1918 etc. 

Bhandarkar, R G On the date of Patafijali Iml Ant, 1872 

Early Histon of the Deccan 2nd edn Bomba^, 1895 

Dcy, N L. Geographical Dictionar] Seo BibL to Cli ii, 3 
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CHAPTER XXII 

THE SUCCESSORS OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

1. Literary Sources. 

(a) Gieek and Latin 

I'or editions and translations of Justin, Flmy, Strabo, and the Itineranum 
Alexandn see Bibl to Chapters xr and xvi, 1 
Peiiplus mans Eiythraei Ed B Fabricius Leipzig, 1883 

Trans J W M'Cnndle Calcutta, 1879 

Trans W H Schoff London, 1912 

Plutarch Moraha. Ed G E Bernaidnkis Leipzig, 1888-96 

(d) Sansknt and Pali 

Bnbat Samhita Ed. J H E Eem Calcutta, 1865 [In the introduction Eem 
descnbes the Tuga Purana of the Gargl Samhita, for which see also E Max 
Muller, India, What can it teach us? Hew edn London, 1892] 

Trans H. Eem J It A S , 1869 

Mihndapanha See Bibl to Ch Tir, 1, 

MalarikSgnimitia. See Bibl to Oh xxi, 1 

2 lESOREPTIOlf. 

Besnagar J H Marshall, JB A S, 1909, pp 1053 ff [See also notes by Bloch, 
Fleet, Barnett^ and Yenis in JB A.S, 1909 and 1910], Bamaprasad Chanda, 
Memoirs of the Arch Sur of Ind , Eo 1, 1919 

3. Corns 

See Bibl to Ch xvn, 3 

Bnhler, G Eharojthi Inscnptions on Indo-Grecian Coins W Z KM vin 
Bapson, E J Coins of the GraecO'Indian Sovereigns Agathocleia, Strato I Soter, 
and Strato II Philopator Corolla Eumismatica, Numismatic Essays in honour 
of Barclay V Head. Oxford, 1906 

4 General. 

Bhandarkar,D B The archaeological remains and excavations at Nagari Memoirs 
of the Arch Sur Ind , No 4 Calcutta, 1920 
Bhandarkar, B G A Peep into the early History of India. Jour Bombay Br 
BAS, 1900 , revised edn Bombay, 1920 
Fleei^ J F Sshala, Cskala, the city of Mihnda and Mihirakula. Trans. Inter Or 
Cong, Algiers Ft i. 1905 

Cunningham, Ancient Geography; Holdich, Gates of India, MThindle, Invasion 
of India , see BibL to Chapteis zv and xvi 
Pnnsep's Essays , Watters, On Yuan Chwang, see Bibl. to Ch xxi, 4. 

Thomas, Sakastana, see BibL to Ch zzm, 5 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE SOYTHIAX AND PARTHIAN INVADERS 

1. Literary Sources. 

(ff) Gieek 

For editions and tnanslntions of Hciodotns and Isidore of Clinrax see Bibl 
to Oh XIV, 1 (6), of the Penplus mans Erjl-bmci, Cli \xii, 1 (a) 

(&) Ohineso. 

The cailiest Chinese accounts of the ^akas and the Yiieh-chi are denved 
fioin the reports of Chang-k’ion, who visited the Yueh-chi c 125 no as an oinoy 
fiom the empeioi Wu-ti They aie contained in the Historical Record of Ssii-ina- 
cli’ien (bom c 145 n o), in the Annals of the First Han Dynasty (begun by Pan-ku 
who died in 92 A n ), and in the Annals of the Second Han Dj nasty, an abstract 
from which IS presen'cd in the encjclopacdin of Ma-twan-lin (13th cent ad) 
See the following uorks 

de R6musat, J P A Sur quelques pouplcs dii Tibet et do la Boiikhane, tirfi do 
I’ouviage de Ma-touan-lin Nomeau\ Melanges Asmtiques Vol r 1829 
Wylie, A Notes on the Western Regions Jour Anthropological Institute, 1880 
Bjngsraill, T W The intoi course of China with Eastern Turkestan and the 
adjacent countnes in the second century bo J R A S , 1 882 
Spechtj B ;6tudes sur I’Asie centrale, d’apics Ics histoiions chinois. Join As, 
188.3 (n) 

Les Indo-Scythes et I’dpoquo du rfegno de Kanichka, d’aprbs Ics sources 

chinoises Jour As, 1897 (x) 

L6ti, Sylvain Notes sur les Indo-Scy thes Jour As., 1890 (viii), 1897 (ix) 

Eng. trans Notes on the Indo-Scythians Iiid Ant, 1903, 1904 

Boyer, A M L’Epoque de Kaniska Joui As, 1900 (xv). 

Smith, V A The Kushan, or Indo-Scytluan, Period of Indian History J.R A S , 
1903 

Chavannes, E Documents sur les Tou-kiue (Tines) occidentaux St Petersburg, 
1903. 

Franke, O. Beitrage aus chinesischen Quelleii zur Eenntniss der Turkvolker und 
Skythen Zentralasiens Abh.and d kgl preuss Akad d Wiss , Berlin, 1904 
See also Ind Ant, 1906, pp .33 ff , and J R A 8 , 1907, pp 675 ff 

2. Inscriptions 

Eharo^thl Inscriptions (Chinese Turkestan) see Bibl to Ch xx, 2 
Mathuia, Amohinl votive tablet Buhler, Ep Ind. n, cf also note in Ep Ind iv. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF CEYLON 
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Modern Works. 
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The following dates are accepted m this volume Many of them can only be 
regarded as approximate, while others are copjectnraL 
BC _ 

2500 Probable date of the beginning of Aryan invasions (p 70) 

1400 Boghaz-koi inscnptions of jangs of the Miteni (pp 72-3, 110-1). 
1200 — 1000 Chhandas penod of Indian literature the earhest hymns of the 
Brigveda(p 112), 

1000 — 800 Mantra penod, sometimes called the earlier Brahmana penod later 
hymns of the Rigveda and the Vedic collections — Bigveda, Yajur- 
veda, Samaveda, Athorvaveda (p 112) 

The tradition of the Purapas places the war between the Kurus and 
the Pandus in the earher Biahmana penod, c 1000 b a (p 307) 
The Mahabharata which celebrates this war belongs in its present 
form to a much later date (pp 252 ff) 

800—600 (Later) Brahmana penod the extant Biahmanas (p 112) 

The earliest Upanishads are probably not later than 550 or 600 b o 
(pp 112, 147) 

It IS possible that the stoiy of the Bamayaua may have its ongin m 
the later Brahmapa penod (p 317) 

600 — 200 Sutra penod (pp 112, 227) 

563—483 Siddhartha Gautama, the Buddha (pp 171-2, 312) 

According to Oharpentier, 478 (477) B c appears to be a more probable 
date foi the nirvana of the Buddha (p 166, n 1) 

Among the contemporanes of the Buddha were Prasenajit (PasenadiX 
king of Kosala (pp 180, 309), BimbisSra (^renika) and A^iatagatra 
(Ajatasattu, Eunika), kings of Magadha (pp 183-4, 311), Pradyota 
(Pajjota), king of Avanti (pp 186, 310-1), and Udayana (ITdena), 
king of Yatsa (Yamsa) (pp 187, 308, 310) 

658 — 530 Cyi us, king of Persia. 

Conquered Bactria and certain countnes in the Kabul valley and 
N W India including Kapiqa and Gandhara (pp 329-33) 

643 — 491 Bimbisara (^eiiika), king of Magadha (pp 167, 183, 311-2) 

Conquered Anga c 500 b c (pp 311, 315)l 
640 — 468 YardhamS.na Kataputra, Mahavira (pp 156, 163) 

Traditional date 600-528 B 0 (p 155) 

Parqvo, the predecessor of Mahavira as Urthakara, is said to have 
died 250 years before him (p 153) 

For the contemporanes of MahSvira and Buddha v sup 
622 — 486 Danus I, king of Persia. 

The Greek geogitipherHecataens lived in his reign (pp 336, n 2,394). 
Kaval expedition of Scylax c 617 b c , conquest of ‘India’ = the 
country of the Indus c 618 b o (pp 335-6). 

491 — 459 Aiatac atoi (Kuiiika), king of Magadha (pp 157, 311-2) 

Probably added Ka 9 T, Kosala, and Yideha to the dommions of 
Magadha (p 315) 

486 — 466 Xerxes, kmg of Persia. 

The continuance of Persian domination m Northern India dunng 
his reign proved by statements of Herodotus (p 340) 
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698 

BO 

483 B 0 — 38 A D Kings of Cej Ion 

Vyayti, tho conqueror of tho islnntl, 483-446 bo (p 60f>), Pandu 
Vrisuclova 444-414 B 0 , Abliaja 414-394 B 0 , Pandukubhaya 377- 
307 BO. (p 607), Mutnsna 307-247 bo , Dcvfinaippiya Tissa247- 
207 BO , Uttija 207-197 bo , MahRsiva 197-187 b.c , Sura Tissa 
187-177 BO , Sena and Giittalca 177-155 bo , Asola 155-145 bo , 
Elrira 145-101 bo (p 608), Duttlia-GuninnT 101-77 bo., SaddliR- 
Tissa 77-59 B 0 (p 609), Thul.atbana 59 n 0 , Lafija Tissa 59-50Ba, 
Kliallritaniiga 50-44 BO , Vatta-Gfimanl Abliaja 44, 29-17 bo, 
Mabrichuli Maliatissa 17-3 b 0 , Choranriga 3 b 0 — 9 A d ; Kuda 
Tissa 9-12 A.D (p 610), Kiiiakanna Tissa 16-38 ad (p 611) 
415— 397 Ctesias, tlio Gieek plysicmn, at tho coiiit of Artaxci’ccs Mnemon, 

king of Persia (p 397) 

336 — 323 Alexander tho Great, king of Macodon 

Conquest of Persia 330 no a statement of Anian shou s that Persian 
dominion in India continued until the end of tho Achaemcniaii 
dvuastj (p 341) 

Ini asion of India at the end of 327 or tho beginning of 326 B 0 (p 354). 
Rctieat from the Boos, July 326 b 0 (p 373). 

Lcaics India 325 BO (p 380) 

Death 323 B 0 (p 386) 

321 — 184 The Maui} a D} nasty (pp 471, 512) 

Ohandi.ngupta 321-297 BO (pp 471-2) 

The Jain authontics give the }ear of his accession as 313 (312) bo, 
a date at which tho canon of the Jam scriptures vraa fixed (p 482)i 
Megasthoiies at tho court of Chandiagupta c 300 bo (pp 433,472) 
Bindusara or Amitrochates, successor of Cliandragupta his reign 
ranously stated as of 25, 27, or 28 years (pp 433, 495) 
A9oka27^237^B o._Accession 274 B 0 at latest; coronation 270 bo 
at latest, conquest of Kahhga 262 b 0 at latest, Buddhist council 
at Patnliputra.253 B 0 ?, death 237 or 236 B 0 ? (p 503) 
Contemporai 7 Hellenic kings — Antiochus II Theos of Syria 261- 
246 B c , Ptolemy Philadclphus of Egypt 285-247 B 0 , Antigonus 
Gonatas of Macedon 278-239 B 0 ; Magas of Gyrene d 258 B. 0 , 
Alexander of Epirus 272-258 bo ? (p 502) 

Contemporary king of Ceylon — De\anaippiya Tissa 247-207 Ba 

(p 608) 

Successors of A 9 oka (pp 511-3) 

312—280 Seleucus Nicator, king of S} 11 a (p 429) 

Indian expedition c 305 B 0 (p 430) 

Treaty of peace with Cliandragupta (pp 431, 472) 

250 Appioximate date of tho establishment of the ^ngdom of Bactna 
by Diodotus (p 435) and of the kingdom of Paiihia by Arsaces 
(p 439) 

246 Conversion of Ceylon by the Buddhist apostle Mahendra (Mahinda), 
the son (or brother, p 500, n 4) of Agoka, in the year of the 
coronation of king Devanampiya Tissa (p 608) 

220 Appioximate date of the establishment of the Andhra power (^ata- 
vahana d}iiasty, pp 317-8, 529, 530, n 1, 599) and of the kingdom 
of Kalinga (Gheta dynasty, pp 534-5) 

Early Andhra kings — Simuka (pp 318, 629, 599) , Krishqa (pp 529, 
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635, 600) , Qs.takarni, contemporary with Pushyamitra, probably 
conqueied Avanti from the§ungas (pp 530-2), dso contemporaiy 
with Kharayjela , v inf 

King of Knlmga — Khar ayela (acc c J69 jbji if the HathigamphS 
"Inscr 18 dated in'the Maurya era)(pp 314-5, 534 f, 602), invaded 
the dominions of (Jatakami (pp 535-6, 600), defeated kmgs of 
Biijagnha and Magadha (pp 536-7, 600) 

206 Indian expedition of Antiochus III the Gieat, king of Syna, dmiug 
the reign of Euthydemus, king of Bactria (pp 441-2) 

200 — 58 Yayana princes of the house of Buthj demus 

Their Indian conquests began in the reign of Euthydemus early in 
the 2nd century n c , and were earned out by Demetrius, son of 
Euthydemus, and other pnnees of his family (ApoUodotus I and 
Menander) (pp 444 ff , 541, 543) 

Tlieir conquests in the upper E&bul yalley and in E W India were 
wrested from them by Yavana pnnees of the house of Eucratides 
horn c 162 BC onwards (p 554) Bestnick coins show the trans 
ference of certain kingdoms in these regions from one house to 
tlie other (pp 547, 551-2) 

Subsequently the rule of the successors of Euthydemus — the families 
of ApoUodotus I and Menander — was confined to kingdoms which 
lay to the east of the Jhelum (p 548) These appear to haye been 
conquered finally and incorporated into the ^aka empire dunng 
the reign of Azes I (acc 58 B o ) (pp 554, 572) 

To the house of Euthydemus belonged Demetnus (supposed bmits 
of reign c 190-160 b o, pp 444, 447), ApoUodotus I, and Menander 
— all contemporary with Eucratides (pp 548, 551) 

ApoUodotus I was depnyed of the kingdom of Eapiga by Eucratides, 
andwassucceeded in the lower Kabul yaUeyby IIeliocles(pp 547-8) 
The later pnnees of his family — ^ApoUodotus II, Dionysius, Zoilus, 
and Apollophanes — ruled oyer kingdoms in the eastern Punjab 
(pp 552-3) 

Menander ruled oyei many kingdoms (p 551) He was probably the 
leader of the Yayana incursion into the Midland Country (pp 544, 
551 ). Menander and Eucratides may perhaps haye ruled at different 
times oyer Nicaea in the fonner lealm of Alexander’s Paura,ya long 
between the Jhelum and the Chenab (pp 551, 588) In Buddhist 
literature Menander (Milinda) is known as king of Qakala (Sialkot) 
in the former realm of AlexandePs second Pauraya king between 
the Ohenab and the Eiiyi (pp 549-50) The family of Menander 
seems to be lepresented by Agatbocleia who may haye been his 
queen, his son Strato I, and his great-giandson Strato II Humis- 
matic eyidence apparently shows that this family was dispossessed 
finally of the kingdom of Eicaea by Heliocles in the reign of 
Strato I Its rule in the eastei-u Punjab continued until the l^aka 
conquest in the reign of Azes I (pp 553-4) 

Hippostratus probably belonged to the house of Euthydemus, but 
his family is uncertain. He was contemporaiy with Azes I 
(pp 654, 572) 

184—72 Tlie ^unga Dynasty 

The dates depend on the statements of the Puranas (p 518) 
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Pu8liyamilra(184-148 no), originally king of Vidi^iland commandor- 
in-clnof of tlio Inst Mnuiyn oinpoiui, soi/od iho MnniyndoniinionB 
and roignod at Patnliiiutra (pp 517-8) 

Deprived of the kingdom of ^rdcnln bj the Tavanns (probably by 
Mciinndor) (p 510) 

War botweeii Vidiya, now govciiicd bj bis son Agnimitra as viceroy, 
and Vidaiblia (assumed date c 170 ii o ) (pp 510, 000) 

Defeat of the Yavaiins on the banks of tlio (iiiidliu by his grandson 
Vasuniilia(p 520) 

Invasion of liis capital, Pa^Hpiitia, bj the Yavanas (probably undor 
Menandci ) (pp 544,551) 

Dojirivod of llie kingdom of A^nntl (Uunyiiil) by the Andhra king 
Qatnkarni (iiji 531-2) 

Later Qmiga kings — ^Agiiimitm (p 520); ynsumitia or Siiniitra 
(p^521), Odraka, piobabl) conlcmpoi nr} nitli BnliiLsatimitra, king 
of Kaii^ambl (pp 521, 525), libaga or Bliag.ivnta, contemporar} 
nutli AntialcidiLS, the Ynvana king of TakslinQila, c 00 no ac> 
coiding to the Piiirinas (pp 521-2, 558), DcvabliQli (p 622) 
Feudatories of the Qiiiigas at Dhailiiit, Matliuia, Kaiifrniibl, and 
Aliiccliatra (pp 523-C) 

171—138 Mitliradales I, king of I’artliia 

106 The Yueli-clii defeated by the Huns began tlicir migration west- 
^\ard8 (p 505) 

102 — 26 Yavana princes of the lioiiso of Euciatidcs 

]!/uci atidcs deposed ISiitli} domiis fi om the tin one of Bnctria c. 175 n o 
(p 440) 

Conquoicd the Kfibul vaMcy, Anana (Aiacbosin and Ann), and N W 
India before 102 no (pp 447, 554) 

Evidence of Ins i ule in Kuinga ns successor of Apullodotus I (p. 656), 
111 Tnkhliavila (p 550), and possibly in Nicica (ibid ) 

Deprived of Ins conquests in Anana by Mitlirndates I between 102 
and 156 n o , the assumed date of Ins death (pp 457, 551) 
IIclioclos, piobably the son of Euci.itidcs and Ins successor in both 
Bacliia and Indio, ended Ins lule in Bactiia c 135 no (pp 400-L 
660) 

Evidence of Ins i ulo in the upper Kabul valley and in Fushknlavatl 
(p 567) 

Extended the conquests of Eucratides — probably to the oast of tho 
Jlielum — in the reign of Btiate I (p 653) 

Anlialcidos, a member of tho house of Eucratides and one of his 
successors in the Kabul valley (p 658) 

Ho may have been the son and immediate successor of Ilohoclcs 
(pp 401, 559), on this assumption his accession may bo conjcctur- 
ally dated 120 n o (p 522) 

Evidence of his rule in Taksha 9 ila (p 558), in tins kingdom ho w'os 
at one time associated ivith Lysias, whoso family is uncertain 
(p 559) 

As king of Takshofila ho was contemporary with tho Qunga king 
of Vidi^a, Bhaga or Bhagavata (Bhagabliadia), whoso 14th year 
may bo estimated from tho Furanns as c 90 no (pp. 521-2, 
658) 
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138—128 

136 

128—123 

120 

123—88 
75 b 0— 60 


Chronology 


Later pnnces of this house —(1) In Fushhalavatl after the reign 
of Hehocles — ^Diomedes, Epander, Fhiloxenus, Artemidoms, and 
Feucolaus (p 657)i (2) in Taksha^ila after the reign of Autial- 
cidas — ^Archehius (p 659), and (3) in the upper Kabul valley after 
the reign of Antialcidas — ^Amyntas and nennaeus (at one time 
associated mth Calhope) (p 560} The date c. 25 b o for the end 
of the reign of Hennaeus is conjectural it seems consonant with 
the view that the upper Elabul vaUey was conquered in or before 
the reign of the Falilava suzerain Spalinses, the brother of Yonones 
(pp 661-2, 573-4) 

Fhraates II, king of Farthia. 

His conflicts with the Scjthians (^kas) in eastern Iran (p 667) 
Bactria overwhelmed by the (j^ka invasion in the reign of the last 
Yavana king Hehocles (p 461) 

Aitabanus I, king of Farthia. 

The struggle with the Qakas was continued m his reign (p 567) 

The Chinese ambassador Chang-kien visited the Yueh-chi who were 
.still to the north of the Oxus. The Yneh-chi expelled the ^akas 
from Bactna soon afterwards (pp 459, 666) 

Mithradates II the Great, king of Farthia. 

His flnal tnumph over the (^akas (p 667) 

A.D Fenod of ^aka and Fahlava supremacy in the Funjab 
Earliest Qaka settlements in the region of the Indus delta (Indo- 
Scythia or ^aka-dvlpa) (p 564X 

hlaues wrested fiom the Yavanas Fnshkalavatl after the reign of 
Artemidorus, and TakBha 9 ila after the reign of Archebius The 
date, c. 76 B 0 , ascribed to these conquests is conjectural it 
depends on the view that the assumption by Maues of the title 
*King of Kings’ must necessarily be later than the reign of 
Mithradates II (123-88 bo) (pp 658-9, 669-70) 

Azes I acc 58 Ba — ^so dated on the hypothesis that he was the 
actual founder of the Yikrama ein (p 571) 

He extended the conquests of Maues to the more easterly kingdoms 
of the Funjab (pp 553-4) 

Azilises appears to have reigned (1) in association with Azes I, 
(2) alone, and (3) in association with Azes II (p 672) 

Azes II his association with the strategos Aspavarman proves 
that he was the immediate piedecessor of Gondopharnes (pp 
572, 677) 

Gondopharnes, the successor of Azes II as viceroy of Arachosia under 
the suzerainty of Orthagnes, at one time associated in this office 
with his brother Gu^a, he appears to have succeeded Orthagnes 
as suzerain in eastein IrSn, and Azes II as suzeram in India 
(pp 677-8) 

He IS known to have reigned from 19 to at least 46 a.d (p 
676) 

In different kingdoms he was associated with (1) his nephew Abda- 
gases who was probably his viceroy in eastern IrSn (pp 578-80), 
(2) Sapedana and Satavastin who were probably governors of 
Takshagila (ibid.), and (3) the strategoi Aspavarman and Sasas 
(pp 677, 680-1) 
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Pftcorcs, tlio sHCcessoi of Gondoplmi lies ns fliisroraiii in onstoin Irfin 
iiiid, noiiiinally nt Iciint, in Indin. In 'J'akHlin9ila lie wan iiHsocmlcd 
with the sti atcffoi Sasns (pp fiTT, r» 80 -l) 

His lulo IB supposed to havo come to an end in the nppoi Kabul 
valley c CO ad, and in NW India soon nftonvaids (both dates 
must ho between dC and Gd ad) (pp C83-4) 

Sntiaps —(1) at PiihlikalriAatl — Zcionisos (p C82, n 1), (2) in the 
legion of Takshafila — Linka KusQlaka(contoiiipoiaiynith Mauos) 
and his son Pfitika dIio aiipcais as gicat satiap c 30 no (the 
supposed date of the Lion Capilil of Mathuia) (p C7C), (3) at 
Mathuia— Ilngaiiinsha and ]Ingrina(p C27), llarijnhiila (supposed 
dates— satiap c GO no, gicat satiap c 30 n o ), ^odusa (supposed 
dato as satiap c 30 no) gicat satiap in IG n o (pp G7C-G) 

Sl 7 ateffot A8pa\ainiaii, son of India\ainian (A/cs II and 
Goiidophaincs), (2) Snsas, iiophow of Aspavainian (Gonduphanics 
and Pacoics) (pp 677, 680-1) 

63 Initial ycai of the Vikiania oin. 

Tiaditionally nscrihod to a king Vikmiiinditya of U,umn who is said 
to havo expelled the ^akas fioiii India Tiio li .idition may have 
some histoiical foundation, but in aii} caso it seems piob'ible 
that the supposed founder of the oia has boon confused iwtli 
Chaiidmgiipta II Vikiaiimditya (380-4 Id a d ) who filially ciushcd 
tho^akaiiOMOi in Westoiii India(tho Wcstciii Satiiips)(pp 632-3) 
It seems moio likol} that the oia maiks the ostablishment of tlio 
Qaka suroiaintj by Arcs I (p 671), and that its use was tnuisniitted 
to postoiity by the Alrdavns and otlioi peoples uho had onco been 
foudatoncs of the ^akas (p 491). 

67 — 38 Oiodes I, king of Parthia. 

The squaicd lottem uliicli chaiactonso the coindcgonds of the latoi 
Qaka and Pahlava iiilcis iii India fust apxicai on Pai thian coins 
duimg his reign (p 671) 

30 Oonjcctui al dato of Vonoiics, Pahlava su/.oi am of castci n Ii an (p 673) 

'With him uoio associated, ns vicoiojs of Aiachosi.'i, (1) his brother 
Spalahoics, (2) his nephew Spalngndamcs these tuo (father and 
son) also held this oflico coii]ointly, and (3) his biothoi Spahriscs, 
who nt one time held this ollico conjointly uitli his son Arcs II 
(pp 673-4) 

Othoi surciains of castoin Iiaii (in addition to those uho iiiled also 
m India, foi whom v 9«/)) ueio 

Spain isos, the successor of Vononcs The former kingdom of 
Ilcimaous in the upper Kabul valley appeals to havo boon an- 
iioxed by the Palilavas in or before his reign (p 674), Orthngnos, 
contoiiipoiniy with Goiidopliai lies (p 678), and Sanabnics, m 
Hiangiaiia (Soistaii), tlioio is no ovidoiico of his inilo in Aiacliosiu 
(Kandahar) (p 680) 

AD 

8 — 11 Vononos I, king of Parthia (p 673). 

60 Appiovimato dato of the oxtonsioii of the Kushana power from 
Bnctna to the Paiopamsadao (uppoi Kabul valley) and Arachosin 
(Knndahai) in the loigii of Gondophamos or Pacoros The 
Kushana conqueror was Kiyala Kadphisos (pp 683-4) 
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64 The extension of the Eushana power from the npper Eabnl valley 
to E W India (Pushhalavati or W Gandhara) had taken place 
when the FanjtSr inscription was set np (year 122=63—4 ^.n). 
The Enshdpa king mentioned in the inscription may be either 
W'lma Eadphises or one of his viceroys — ^possibly Kara Eadphises 
whose coins are found in the same region (pp 582, n 1, 584} 
Inscription of a Kushana kmg (identified with 'W'lma Eadphises) 
reignmg at Takshagila in the year 136=77 — 8 a.d (pp 581-2) 

78 Imtial year of the ^aka era. 

Tlie ^ka era appears to have been so called at a later date when it 
was best known as the era of the ^akas of Western India (the 
Western Satraps) who were ongmally feudatones of the Eushanas. 
It most probably marks the estabhshment of the Eushana empire 
by Elanishka (pp 583, 585) 

89 The Sue Yihara inscription of the 11th year of Eamshka proves 
that the suzerainty of the Eushanas extended to the country of 
the lower Indus at this date (p 585) 
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Abastanes, tnbe, 376 
Abdagasea, 678, 680, 690, 692 
Abhaya, king of Ceylon, 607, 608 
Abhaya, son of Yatthalaya, 609 
Abhayagin monastery, 610 
Abhaya Kumara, 186 
Abhidhamma, 192, 193, 197 
Abhijit, 139 
Abbiras, tnbe, 696 

Abhisara; 349, 353, 357, 360, 370, 371, 
373, 377, 383, 406, 468 
Abhisares, 468 

Abbyavartm Chayamana, 84, 87, 322 
Abu, mt, 21, 22, 34 
A9ani, 237 

Acesines See Ohenab 
Achaemenids, 61, 73, 319, 328, 329, 340 B , 
390, 438, 494, 540, 565, 667, 618, 634, 
_ inscnptions See Persia 
AcbEranga sutra, 168, 160 
Afmakas, 316, 316 

Afoka, Asoka, 166, 167, 189, 199, 222, 
223, 315, 433, 442, 473, 495 B, 616, 
618, 619, 627, 634, 638, 608, 622, 627, 
630 , chronology, 171, 603 , edicts, 61, 
146, 193 61, 467, 480, 481, 483, 484, 
486, 494, 496 61, 523, 640, 697, 699, 
602, 603, 61761 , extent of rule, 51461 
A^karama, 498, 600, 601 
A9ramas, 246, 281 
AfTaghosha, 482, 483, 607 
A9vakaB, 362 

A 9 Talayana Gzihya Sutra, 233, 236, 239, 
261, 266 

A 9 VBmedha See Horse sacrifice 
A 9 vsnieciliadatta, 302 
A 9 Tapati, 124, 126, 127 
Aprasena, 154 
Apvattha, 136, 240 
A 9 vayn]a rite, 239 
A9Vini, 111 

A9VinB, 104, 110, 138, 820 

Adan 1, H, 698 

Aden, 1, 2, 16, 36 

Adharma, ordeal, 283 

Adhislmaknshna, 302, 306, 308 

Adhrisbtas, 371 

Adhraryn, 107, 114 

Adhyaksbas, 488 

Adi Parana See Brahma Parana 

Aditi, 106, 232 

Adityas, 88, 106, 232 

A^iyar^u nallor, 697 

Adraistai, 371 

Aeban, 270, 399, 406, 407, 412, 417, 425, 
493 

Aemibns Paulas, 71 
Aesobylas, 70, 394 
Aesop, 257 

Afghanistan, 24, 26 B , 30, 32, 34, 38, 43, 
63, 74, 79, 191, 321, 826, 327, 333, 338, 


339, 346, 347, 431, 434, 436, 444, 472, 
640, 642, 660, 662, 664, 683, 645 
Afghans, 42, 70, 352 , Afghan War, 1882, 
33 

Afnca, West, 132 
Agalappnlai, 695 
Agastya, sage, 596 

Agathooleia, 461, 662, 563, 669, 660, 688, 
689 

Agathocles, 438, 449 S , 562 , corns, 464, 
646, 686 

agghalSraka, 216 
Aghora, 238 

Agni, 73, 104, 105, 129, 142, 232, 233, 

247, 288 , on coins, 638 
Agm-Brahma, 600 

Agninutra, 223, 618 B , 623, 626, 638, 
600 

Agni Parana, 301 
Agoranomoi See Agronomoi 
Agra, 13 ff , 17, 20, 23, 24, 309 
AgrahayanI, 232 
Agrammes, 468, 469 
Agnanes, 361 

Agncultnre, Indo European, 68 , Yedic, 
99 , later, 18, 135, 136, 202, 206, 238, 

248, 287, 410, 417, 474 
Agronomoi (for Agoranomoi), 417, 508 
Ahiccbatra, 316, 520, 624 ff 
ahtmsa, 138, 162, 604 
AhmadSbad, 19, 21, 27 

Ahnra Mazda, 76, 103, 319, 320, 324 
Aigloi, 387 
A’m-i Akbari, 474 

Aitareya Aranyaka, 116 , Brahmana, 116, 
117, 121, 124, 126, 127, 130, 132, 134, 
145, 264, 279, 698 
Aiyar, £ O Sankara, 638 
Ajanta, 499, 635, 636 
Ajas, 82, 86 

Ajata 9 atni of Eapi, 122, 123, 127 
A}ata 9 atrn of Magadba, Ajatasattn, 122, 
123, 166, 157, 160 ff , 181 ff , 189, 218, 
310 ff, 316, 337, 469, 624, Eonika, 
166, 183, 311 

Ajlvikas, 169, 482, 498, 601, 609, 612, 
619 

Ajmer, 21, 22 
Ajodhja See Ayodbya 
SkSga, 419 
Skara, 523, 633 
Akbar, 474 

Akesmes See Chenab 
Akhuraja, 238 
AkbySyika, 482 
Akra, 647 

Akshavapa, ratnin, 131 
Alakapnii cave, 642 
’Alam, Shah, 662 

Alasanda See Alexandria nnder>the Can 
casns 
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Alasandn dvipa, 650 
Albanian, 71 

Alcxandor=Nnndrus, 4G9 
Alexander of Epirus, 602 
Alexander the Groat, 23, 29, 33, 34, 61, 
67 ff, 113, 1G4, 223, 225, 31J, 315, 
831, 332, 841, 316 ft , 403, 428, 420, 
439, 460, 453, 467 ff , 490, 491, 491, 
620, 642 ff , 660, 651, 564, 621 , coin 
types, 4G2, historians of, 68, 628, 611, 
655 , successors, 640 ff , 666 , coins, 
641, Itinerarium Alexnndri, 612, 675 
Alexander Fobhistor, 426 
Alexandria, 425, 617 
Alexandria =Bhninbacia, 380 
Alexandria • among - the - Arnohosians, 347, 
643 

Alexandria [Opiana], 376 
Alexandria Sogdiana, 377 
Alexandria-under the Ganensus, 348, 850, 
865, 383, 642, 643 , Alasanda of tho 
Yonas, 650 
All Masjid, 32 
Alikhat, 2dl 
Alinas, 81 

Alisbang valley, 362 

Allahabad, 13, 14, 17, 29, 45, 110, 469, 
620, 627, 628 , Frayiign, 110, 620 
Allakappa, 176 
Almoia District, 620, 639 
Alphabets, 62, 140, 529 Sec Bralmit, 
Eharoshtlii 
Alpine race, 45 
Alwar, 84, 121, 310, 628 
Amarapura, 7 

Amaravati, on the Eistna, 699 
Amb, 366 
Amba, 263, 256 
Ambnla, 43, 79 

Ambhi, 860 , Omphis, 360, 357 ff , 361, 
367, 377, 383 
Ambika, 263 
Ameshaspentas, 76 
Amitroghata See Bindusara 
Amitratapana Qushmina, 121 
Amitrocbatos See Bindusiira 
AraoghabhOti, 629, 639 
Amohini tablet, 626, 675, 676, 633 
Aoiorges, 338 
Amritsar, 26, 371, 414 
amsala, 138 
Amu Dana. See Oxus 
Amulets, 239 
Amun, 374, 379 

Amusements, 102, 136, 138, 272, 417, 
480 

Amyntas, 666, 660, 591 
Amyrgioi Sakai, 338, 564 
AnaghS, 238 
Ananda, elder, 201 

Ananta Gumpha, Ehandagiri, 639, 640 
andsah, no-nose, 85, 267 
Anathapindika, 207, 211, 213, 216, 219, 
624 

Anatolia, 46 
Anoyra, battle, 440 


Andamans, 6, 37 
Andha\nna, 201 
Andhradc^a, 699, 603 
Andhraka, 618, 621 

Andhrns, 117, 124, 228, 224, 227, 249, 
274, 279, 209, 311, 817, 818, 473, 476, 
614, 616, 618, 619, 622, 623, 629 ff, 
698, 694, 698 ff , 636 See alto Tolugas 
Andragoras, 438 , coins, 464 
Androsthoncs of Cyricus, 442 
Androsthenes of Thasos, 423 
Aiigas, 48, 117, 123 ff, 160, 172, 173, 
182, 190, 809, 811, 316, 317, 627, 634, 
601 

Augas (Veda-), 246, 482 
Auguttarn Nikiija, 172, 178, 186, 189, 
192, 194 ff , 202, 214, 216 
Aniinisha, 231 
Animism, 144, 169 
Aujanavnnn, 199, 202 
Annam, 5, 48 

Anspaoh, A E , 819, 861, 856, 861, 862, 
365, 370, 871, 873 fl , 379, 380, 383 
Antaka, 238 
AntapIIas, 488 
AntarinmQikn, 488 

Autialoidas, 461, 521, 522, 662, 658,626, 
coins, 656, 669, 560, 690, 691 
Antigone of Sophoolos, 646 
Antigonns, King of Asm, 429, 432, 472 
Antigonus Gonatas, 602 
Autimachus I, Tbcos, 4491! , 660 , coins, 
466, 646, 647, 686 

Antimachus II, Nikephoros (7), 449, 647 
Autioeh, 482 

Antioohus I of Syria, 889, 400, 432 ff, 
443, 417, 460, 463 , coins, 463 
Antioclius II, Thcos, 432, 486 ff , 443, 496, 
602, 616, coins, 463 ff 
Antioohus III tho Groat, 440 ff , 463, 468, 
612, 642 

Autiochus IV Epiphancs, 464, 457, 458 

Antioohus YU, 468 

Antioohus in Milindapariha, 650 

Aiitipatcr, 428 

Ants, gold-digging, 396, 403 

Anu, tribe, 82, 118, 317 

Anupasana, 265 

Anukramani, 126 

Anula, queen, 610 

Anuradba, brother of Bhaddakaohohana, 
607 

Anurodhapura, 606 ff 
Anuruddha, king, 189 
anusaniyuna, 608 
Aornus, 355, 857, 369 
Apadnna, 183, 197 
Apalii, 90 
Apilm Napat, 104 
Aparanta, 603 
Aparantaka, 499 
Aparytai, 339 

Apastamba, 113, 227, 229, 231, 234, 235, 
237 ff , 283, 288, 290, 293, 301 
Apaya, 80, 83 
Apes See Monkeys 
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Aphices, Apbnkes, 356 

Aphrodite, on gems, 648 

Apollo, on coins, 436, 437, 460, 463, 466, 

547, 548, 552, 555, 586, 587 
Apollodoms of Artemita, 425, 445, 542, 

543 

Apollodotns I, 460, 461, 543, 544, 547, 

548, 650 ff, 555, 557, 558, 560, 671, 

586, 587 

Apollodotns n Fhilopator, 549, 552 fi , 

587, 588 

Apollonius of Tyana, 425 
Apollophanes, satrap, 380, 381, king, 552, 
553, coins, 589 
Appian, 431 

Apsarasas, 105, 145, 256 

Arabian Sea, 2, 27, 34, 36, 51, 426, 595, 600 

Arabitae, 380 

Arachosia, 87, 326, 328, 333, 337, 341. 
380, 431, 442, 444, 457, 472, 473, 542, 
546, 646, 548, 554, 564, 568, 569, 671. 
573. 674, 578, 583 
Arada, 238 
Arahant See Arhat 
Arakan, 7 , range, 8 
Aral sea, 28, 69, 70 
Aramaic script, 62 Su Eharoshthi 
Jranyakss, 114 ff 
Xrattas, 242 

Aravalli hills, 20 ff , 25, 34 
Aravas, 380 
Arhela, 341 

Archebins, king, 556, 559, 591 
Architectnre, 137, 237, 259, 480, 616 fi , 
624, 647 , Hellenistic, 646 , Jam, 22 , 
Mnsalman, 20, 24 , chaityas, rook 
temples, stupas, 634 
Areioi, 340 
Argante, 394 
ArghandSb, river, 80 
Argive king, 394 
Arhat, 159, 196 

Ana, 87, 327, 337, 431, 457, 542, 544 
Anana, 540, 542, 548, 554, 564, 567 
Anaspians, 332 
Angaeon, 353 

Anstobulns, 352, 367, 399,403 ff ,414ff ,421 
Anstotle, 393 
Anns, river, 441 

Arjnna, 257, 258, 266, 266, 269, 528 
Ai:]unayanas, 528 

Armenia, 27, 45, 71, 569 , language, 71, 
73 

Armies, 98, 246, 270, 289, 410, 412, 418, 
476, 489, 490, 517, modem, 27, 29, 32 
Ama, 84 

Arnold, E V , 78, 108 
Aman, 141, 292, 321, 331, 332, 341, 
348 ff , 353, 356, 359, 362 fi , 367, 369, 
371 , 372 , 374, 378, 381, 383, 384, 386, 
388, 390, 399, 400, 404, 405, 407, 409, 
411 ff, 415, 424, 425, 428, 433, 438, 
446, 472, 477, 617 
Arsaces I, 438, 439 
Arsaces II, 438 
Arsaces m, 441 


Arsaces of Urapa, 373 
Arsacidae, 458 See Parthians 
Artabanns I, 459, 567, 578 
Artabanns IH, 578 
Artabates, 340 
Artaxerzes Mnemon, 397 
Artemidorns, 557, 558, 587 
Artemis, on coins, 558, 587 
Artha^Sstra, 113, 151, 157, 294, 295, 421, 
467, 474 ff, 504, 505, 507 
Aravalar, tnbe, 596, 598 
Arnva nadn, 596 
Ainva vadatalai, 596 
ai^a, 73, 240, 481 
Aryamitra, 527, 538 

Aryans, 40, 46, 54, 56, 65 ff , 240, 242, 247, 
234, 267, 290, 294, 295, 305, 308, 309, 
317, 318, 320, 604, 605, 615, in Sonth, 
596,598, 602, 606, invasions, 23, 36, 42, 
45, 49, 51, 52, 79, 119, 124, 222, 275, 
_ 694, languages, 50, 52, 71, 73, 74 
Aryavarta, 51, 242 
Aryo Dravidian type, 45, 46, 48, 120 
Aryo Indian stock, 73 
Asandhimitra, 500 
l^andivant, 117, 121 
Ascetics, 151, 358, 411, 421 
Asela, son of Slntsstva, 608, 609 
Ash&dhasena, 524, 537 
Ashiakas, 355 
Asia, 1, 496 
Asia A^or, 70 
Asiani, 459 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, fonnded, 63, 65 
Asii, 459 

Asiknf. See Chenab 
Asoka See A^oka 
Aspa, strategos, 581 
Aspasioi, 352 

Aspavarman, 577, 578, 581, 590, 592 
Aspionos, 457 
Absagetes, 355 
Assakas, 172, 173 

Assakenoi, 141, 352, 353, 355, 356, 468 
Assakenos, 353 

Assam, 9, 11, 12, 36, 40, 47, 48, 613 
Assamese, 49, 51 
Assorbanipal, 76 

Assyna, 76 , Assyrian kmgs, 141 , art, 
632, 644 , civilisation, 615 
Astakenoi, 141 
Astes, 355 
Astrologers, 136 

Astronomy, 139, 140, 148, 226, 385 
Astynomoi, 417, 418 
Asara Maya, 673 

Asnras, 76, 106, 145, 146, 233 , epithet of 
Tamna, 103, 111 
AtharvaQiras, 245 

Atharvaveda, 48, 56, 115, 117, 120, 121, 
123, 124, 136, 138, 139, 145, 146, 229, 
249, 252, 262, 298, 301, 302, 306, 309, 
322 

Athena, on coins, 433, 448, 462 ff, 552, 
554, 571, 588, 589, 592 , on gems, 647 , 
shield of, 376 
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AUionnoufl, 418, 422, 428 
AthonB, 840 , coin typoB, 880, 402 
AthravaB, 126 
Atithigva, 82, 101 
Atman theory, 142, 161, 240 
Ainfira, 122 
AtthaBfilinl, 108, 207 
Attio woiglil Btandard, 888, 488, 484, 460, 
400, 666, 046 
Attook, 81, 840, 446 
Atynrfiti Jnnnmtnpi, 121 
AugnBluR CaoHar, 607 
Anrangahrul Diet not, 61 i, 681 
Aurangreb, 2i 
AuBtralianB, 41 

Auatrio InnguagoB, 87, 41, 48, 40 
Ava, 7 

Avanti, 172, 178, 186 IT, 274 , 810, 811, 
810, 400, 614, 681, 688 
A^antlk^l, 681 
Avantipulta, 186 
Avantnardimna, 811 

A^OBla, 40, 60, 73,71, 70, 111, 118, 810 IT., 
_ 82311., Oalhrin, 71 
Ayar, tnbo, 600, 608 
60, 100, 187 

Ayodhya, 806, 800, 627, 631, 638 
AroB I, 664, 040 , anothor, 672 , coinfl, 
600, 672 ff„ 687, 680, 600, 602, era, 
670, 681, 682, 684 

Area II, 678, 671, 678, 681 , coins, 677, 
60011 

AriliBOB, 600, 678, 674 , coiiiH, 620, 680, 
67011, 68711 

]3ab ohMandeb, 420 
Vabolon, E., 848, 486 
Babylon, 87, 880, 878, 880, 800, 428, 429, 
438, Babylonia, 70, 140, 016, trade, 
02, 212, 820, 800, 617 
Back Bay, 17 
Baotra, 411 

Baolria, 88, 84, 48, 61, 68 IT , 70, 827, 820, 
888, 848, 860, 888, 880, 880, 601, 
Greek kingdom, 84, 224, 226, 427 IT , 
640 IT, 660, 664, 650, 608, 606, 021, 
044, BaotnanB, 840, 341, 861, 886, 
887, 604 , ooinB, 440 IT., 646, 617 IT 
Badagara, 606 
Badcn-Fowcll, B H , 101 
Baghdad, 016 

Bahaeatimitra, 624 IT , 687, 638 

Bahavralpur Btato, 686 

Bahistan inHOr , 827, 831, 886, 887, 021 

Bfihiya, Tamil, 010 

Bahmanabud, 878 

Baindas, 120 

Baines, Sir A , 628 

Bairat, 810 

Bukhtrl See Baotria 

Bakony Wald, 00 

Bala Tibu, 011 

Dalabhuti, 620 

Balaka, 811 

Balani TiBsa, 011 

Balat Sivuva, Balavat Situvaya, 011 


Balbutha, 80 

Balliika Pratiplya, 122, 822; Balhikag, 
124 ' 

Ball, king, 001 
Bail ofTcring, 280 
Balkans, 08 

Balkh, 61, 70, .127, 848, 803, 441, 442 
Balooh, 42, 62 

BaluehiHtan, 27, 20, 80, 88, 12 IT , 62, 68, 
86, 821, 820, 828, 882, 833, 338, 431, 
601, 604, 01:1, 014 
BAnii See Ilarnlinoharila 
BanaMlBi, 008 
Biindiiiipulita, 611 
Band-i Baian, 837 
Banerji, B J) , 814 
Bangalore, 6, 16 
Bnnkipore, 477 
Banmi Bistriel, 047 
Barabar hills, 408, 601, 018, 019, 034 
Bareilly DiRtncl, 626 
Barnett, L 1) , 204 
Baroda, 10, 20 
BarsonloR, 87 
Bartholoniae, 0 , 321 IT. 

Bariigara See Broach 
Basftrli See Vcsall 
Bastikun^, 167 
Balm, 41 

Baltic axe, on coinB, 680 
Baudliayana, 181, 140, 217, 218,287, 241, 
212, 211, 216, 247 IT , 202, 203 
Bri\crii, 212, Jataka, 300 
Banana, 827 
Beal, S , 618 

Bens, 60, 620, Vipnp, 80, 81, 824, 841, 
31.6, 408, 614 , IJyphaBiB, 816, 872,878, 
876, 883, 402, 427, 408, 613 
Bcdaa cave, 036 IT. 

Bcgram, 848, 462 

Bekanuta, 87 

Bcllary District, 609 

BonaroB, 13, 14, 26, 26, 117, 178, 174, 187, 

190, 201, 200, 211, 212, 213, 216, 210, 
801, 617, 622, 627 , Division, 808 

Bengal, 8, 9 IT , 24, 26, 86, 30, 47, 48, 61, 

191, 242, 409, 612, 634, 005, 600 , Bay, 
2, 4, 6, 10, 10, 84, 61, 402, 430, 606, 
001, NaiMibB, 24 

Bengali, 16, 61 

Bengali typo See itfongoIo-Dravidian 

Borilr. SecVidarblm 

Borgny, A V , 629 

Besnagar, 617 ; columns See Bhilsa 

Bclwa, 622 

Bhubra, 498, 606 

Bhailda, queen, 189 

Bhaddakachchana, 007 

Bhaddaflaln, Bhadrasara, monk, 499, 008 

Bhaddiya, 177 

Bliadrababu, 164, 160, 104, 106, 109 
Bhadraka, 621 

BhadraHura, king. See Bindusura 
BliadraHtlra, miBKiouaiy See Bliaddasula 
Bhadrasona, 128 
BhadrayaqaBa, 664, 689 
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Bhaga, god, 238 
Bhaga, ^luiga, 618, 681 
Bhagabhadra, 621, 688 
Bhagadngha, ratmn, 131 
Bhagala, 872, 468 

BhSgalpur, 48, 213, 309, 311, 815, 527 
Bhagavadglta, 273, 276, 484 
Bhagavata, ^18, 621, 522 

Bhagavataa See Vishnn 
Bhagayatt'Sutra, 163 
Bhaggas, 175 
Bhaja care, 635 fi 
Bbalanases, 82 
Bhamo, 7 
bhandaganka, 206 
Bhandarkar, D B , 296, 522 
Bhandarkar, B O , 520 
BharadrSja, parohita, 518 
Bharadvajaa, 82, 84, 87, 202 
Bharata, ancestor, 304, 308 
Bbarata, conntiy, 304 
Bbarata, Jam, 163 
Bbarata, poem, 261, 256 
Bbarata Danbsbanti, 47, 120, 308 
Bbaratas, 47, 81, 91, 92, 116, 118 ff , 123, 
251, 252, 262, 276, 306, 307 , seven, 174 
Bbaratavsrsba, 304 , Bbaratavarsba, 536, 
637 

Bbaratpnr, Bhartpur, 84, 316, 528 
Bharbnt, 617, 524 , Stupa, 200, 215, 476, 
479, 501, 523, 624, 626, 629, 632, 633, 
637, 640 

Bhamkacoba See Broach 
BbSsa, 471 
Bhoshya, 482 
Bhattiprolu, 629, 623 
Bhanshya Parana, 249, 301 
Bheda, king, 82, 308 
Bbiksbnraja, 602 
Bbils (Villarar?), 595 
Bhilsa, 600, 600 , topes, 499, 523, 633 , 
Besnagar columns, 621, 522, 568, 625 
Bhima, Panda, 264 
Bbima of Yidarbha, 117 
Bbimasena, 120 
Bhishma, 265 
Bhita, 617, 643 
hhojaka, 203, 204 
Bhojakas, 536, 600 
Bho3as, 274, 473, 514 
Bbopal, 634 

Bbngakaccba See Broach 
Blmgas, 82, 121 
Bhutan, 11, 47 
Bhutapala, seth, 637 
Bbutapati, 145 
Bbuts, 238 

Bihar, 13, 16, 17, 45, 48, 61, 65, 57, 117, 
160, 242, 307, 309, 313, 486, 614, 627, 
616, 618, 619, 634 
Bibari, 61 
Bikaner, 21, 87 
Bimaran, 646, 648 

Bimbisara, 167, 160, 163, 182 fi, 218, 
310 ff, 316, 337, 616, 629, Crenika, 
167, 311 
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Bmdasara, 166, 223, 315, 500, 503, 
Amitrochates, 433, 495, Bbadmsara, 
495 

Biot, J B , 140 
Birbors, 395, 396 
Birth ceremonies, 231, 236 
Bitbynians, 71 
Black cotton soil, 18 
Black Sea, 69, 70, 433, 565 
Bloch, Th , 616, 643 
Bloomfield, M , 81, 88, 94, 144 
Bodhi Samara, 187 
Bodhi Tree, 196, 624 , m Ceylon, 608 
Bogbaz-koimscnptions, 72, 73,75, 76, 320 
Bohemia, 69, 70, 72 
Bohthngk, 0 , 88 
Bokhara See Bukhara 
Bolan pass and river, 28fr , 82, 564 
Bombay, 2, 16£f , 23, 27, Presidency, 19, 
20, 27, 29, 44, 602 
Bombay and Baroda railway, 19 
Bonner, B T , 133 
Bopp, F , 65 
Borgbat, 17 
Bospoms, 69, 70 
Boyer, A M , 582 

Brahma, 249, 303, 485, son of a, 93 
Brahma Parana, 300, 501 
brahmachann, 136, 151 
Brahmadatta of Sapi, 174, 180, 316 
Brahma] ala Sutta, 194, 482 
Brahmamitra, 526, 638, 626 
brahman, 94, 127, 142 ff 
Brahmanas, 46, 47, 67, 82, 83, 125 ff , 185, 
138, 142, 144, 147, 220, 252, 254, 298, 
penod, 46, 54, 82, 112 ff, 261, 307, 
309, 317, 482 

Brahmans, Brahmanism, 46, 51, 53ff, 
92, 93, 120, 122, 124, 126 ff , 130, 132 ff , 
204, 209, 221, 239, 247, 259, 266, 280, 
304, 309, 377, 409 ff , 484, 488, 521, 
522, 595, 596 , and Esbatnya doctrme, 
127, 144, , literature, 40, 48,50, 55,69, 
77ff , 114ff 

Brahmaputra, 8, 9, 11, 12, 36, 39 
Brahmarshidepa, 46, 51, 57 
Brahmavarta, 46, 80, 81, 93, 110, 308 
Bmhmi scnpt, 62, on corns, 449, 523, 
529, 538, on gems, 647, m msonp- 
tions, 625, 628, 643 
Brabui, 42, 49, 85, 613 , mts, 640, 664 
Bretzl, H , 405 
Bribu, 87 

BnhBdarBnyakatrpanishad,116, 121, 136, 
143, 549 

Brihadratha, 309, 310, 511, 512, 517 
Brihaduktha, 121 
Bnhannarayana Parana, 270 
Bnhaspati, law-book, 280, 282, 283, 286, 
287, 290 

Bnhaspati, Mautya, 511 
Bnhasvatimitra See Bahasatmutra 
Bnnjaras, 489 
Brisaya, 82, 87 

Broach, Bbarukaccha, 212, 213, Baru- 
gaza, 548 , Bhiigukaccha, 517 
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Bronre, 56, 100 , age of, 614 
Brannhofer, A , 323 
Bucephala, 368, 374, 551, 588 
Buddha, 14, 122, 150, 162, 160 ff , 185, 

196, 214, 222, 309, 311, 317, 470, 480, 
482, 491, 524, 551, 605, 606, 616 , date, 
112, 166, 163, 171 il, 604, 607, in 
sculpture, 619, 624, 629, 630, 643, 644, 
647, 648, Gotama, Gautama, 150, 183, 
184, 605, Siddhattha, 209, 300, 312, 
644 

Buddhncharita, 483 
Buddhaghosa, 170, 181, 182, 192, 195 
Buddhaiamsa, 197 

Buddh Gaya, 526, 618, 619 , temple, 626, 

628, 630 Su Gnja 

Buddhism, 11, 20, 64 ff , 60, 61, 112, 116, 
121, 123, 143, 144. 147, 162, 161, 171 ff , 
221, 260, 261, 275, 482, 602 , councils, 
194, 482, 498, 605 ff , disappearance, 
55, 169, 170, 225 , economic conditions, 
198 ff , missions, 433, 498, 499, 506, 
603,604ff , in south, 2, 690, 597, texts, 
65 ff , 123, 125, 129, 166, 157, 180, 189, 

197, 297, 473, 479, 482, 484, 495, 649, 
604 , their age, 192 ff 

Buhler, G , 62, 113, 140, 152, 167, 199, 
214, 241, 242, 243, 245, 246, 249, 250, 
261, 283, 317, 452, 487, 605, 608, 623, 

629, 530, 535, 676, 601 

Bukhara, 32, 342, 348, 350, 863, 390, 434, 
436, 442 
Bulgarians, 66 
Bulls, 175 

Bull, 99, 105 , on coins, 538, 539, 547, 
557, 558, 587 , on seals, 618 , Bull and 
Horseman, 557 
Bnndelkhand, 84, 528, 613 
Burgess, J , 637 
Burgon, T , 448 
Bunal See Dead 

Burma, 5ff , 36, 39, 40, 4711 , 53, 54, 613 , 
railways, 8, 16, 20 
Burnell, A G , 278 

Cabaras, 117, 124 
Capadharman, 511 
Qapanka, 513 
yaQignpta, 350, 356, 369 
Casual, 348 

CaduceuB, on 00 ms, 646, 586 
Cailusha, 138 
Caivism See Qiva 

Qakadvlpa, 616, 632, 564 See Indo- 
Soythia 

Qakala See Sagala 

^akas, Sakas, 44, 60, 224, 253, 274, 304, 
329, 338 ff , 459, 461, 616, 518, 626, 
627, 529, 532, 633, 539, 540, 646, 648, 
563, 554, 657, 558, 560. 561, 563 ff , 
satraps, 168, 224, 225, 566, 574 ff , era 
of in Seistiln, 570 , era (of 

Eamshka), 167, 583, 585, summary of 
coins, 686 See Scythians 
Cakasthana, 564 
Cakia See India 


Cakti-pri, ^nkti-kumara, 631 
Onkuntalu, 120 
pakyas See Sakiyas 
Caland, W , 102, 106 
Calcutta, 2, 9, 10, 10, 17, 19, 23, 25, 29, 
216 , Indian Museum, 610 
QfiliQuka, 611 
Gnliout, 3, 4 
Galingon, cape, 601 
Oalliopc, queen, 617, 586 
Galya, 255 

yambala Sec Sambala 
Gambara, 82, 81 
Cambay, gulf, 16, 20, 21 
Gnmbhavya Sutra, 251 
Cambodia, 48 
Cambhu, 377 
Camhyscs, 332 ff 
Camel, .32, 67, on coins, 588 
Gamtanu, 126 
Canals, 26, 80 
Qan^a, 231 
Gankaruchfirya, 143 
Onnkhny ana, 232 ff , 251 
Gaukhuynna Brfihmana, 115 
Cannibalism, 395, 422 
Gilnti, 273 
Gaphnla, 124 

Capisa, Capiscno, 332 See Eapi^a 

Cappadocia, excavations, 72 

Caravans, 211, 212 

Cardamon hills, 3 

Gnrmania, 428, 442 

Carnatic, 2, 3, 4 , Eamuta, 105 

Carpathians, 68 

Cartana, 348 

Qaryanavant, 80 

yaryata, 126 

Caspian sea, 28, 69, 70, 433 
Cassander, 432 

Caste, 53 ff , 76, 86, 107, 125 ff , 130, 234, 
235, 241, 244, 246, 248, 266 ff , 279, 
280, 281, 285, 287, 314, 474 ff , 479, 
480, 189, 696 , in Vedas, 86, 92 ff , in 
Buddhist period, 208 ff , 221, 222, 260, 
266, 294 , jatj, 55, 236, 244, 246 , vama, 
54, 75, 85, 92, 208, 209, 235, 244 
Castor and Pollux See Dioscuri 
Gnstra, 228, 277 ff , 482 See Law books 
Catndaya, 97 
Catadbanvan, 611 

Cntakaini, 223, 318, 530 ff , 535, 599 ff 
Gatakas, 699 
gatamana, 137 

Oatanika, Satrajita, 119, 302, 308, 316 
Oatapatba Brahmana, 47, 48, 50, 115 ff , 
12b, 130 ff , 138, 140, 142, 146, 146, 
148, 252, 263, 305, 308, 316, 317, 525 
Gatavabana See Satavahana 
Cathaei, Gathaeans See Kshatriyas 
Gatru, 231 

Cattle-raismg See Pastoral pursuits 
Caucasian type, 37, 38 
Caucasus, 69, 70, 452 

g anndikeya, 231 
auvery See Zaven 
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Cawnpore, 13, 14, 25, 81 
Celts, 71 , languages, 72 
Cen-gnttnvan, 598 
Censns Beport, 37, 40, 48, 50, 55 
Central Indian agency, 15, 19, 21, 22 
Central Fronnces, 19, 48, 129, 519, 600, 
614 

Cerasns, 67 
Cev, king, 598 

C^lon, 2, 49, 54, 60, 62, 173, 195, 196, 
213, 424, 478, 499, 514, 604 B , Saran- 
606, Chronicles, 171, 184, 185, 190, 
191, 312, 500, 604 See Dipavamsa, 
MahaTamsa 
Chabahil, 501 
Chadwick, H hi , 257, 272 
Chahara See Chhahara 
Chaitra, 149, 232 
Chaitya halls, 634 ff , 639, 642 
Chakra BeTottaras Fatara, 122 
ehahravartin See UniTersal monarch 
Chalmers, Lord B , 156 
Chaman, 30, 31 

Chambal, 13, 15, 21 , Charmanvati, 316, 
520 

Champa, 160, 173, 182, 186, 201, 213 
Champaran, 317 

Chanakya, 151, 157, 164, 166, 470, 471 
See also Artha; astra 
Chanda, Bamaprasad, 522 
Chanda], 325 
Chsndalas, 129, 208 
Chandra]]!, 506 
Chandrabansi Ba]pnts, 304 
Chandragnpta, 34, 59, 156, 169, 166, 223, 
812, 315, 381, 389, 418, 417, 418, 444, 
467 ff , 495, 601, 518, 535, 541, 597, 599r 
Chandagntta, 189 fi , Sandroeottns, 59, 
156 

Chandragnpta U yikramaditya, 519, 533 

Chandramas, 469 

Chang-kien, 459, 461 

Ohappar nft, 30 

Ohaiakas, 136 

Chares of Mytilene, 422, 423 
Chirikar, 848, 542, 543, 550 
Chanot race, 102, 138, 141 
Charmanvati See Chambal 
Charms See Spells 
Charpentier, J , 124, 156, 163 
ChSrsadda, 355, 543, 548 
ChSmmatl, 500, 501 
CQiatnma, 175 
dancer, 444 
Chantang, 80 

Chedis, 84, 274, Cheti, 172 
ChellanS, 157, 183 

Chenab, 27, 31, 83, 118, 121, 468, 549, 
550, Asiinl, 80, 324, 345, Acesmes, 
345, 859 ff , 369, 370, 372 ff , 383, 427 
Cheias, 515, 595, 596 ff , Keralas, 595 
Chesney, Sir G T , 517 
Cheia dynasty, 534, 538, 602 
Chetaka, 157 
Cheti See Chedis 
Chetiyapabbata-Tihara, 608 
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Oh^e, T B , 391 
Chbaddanta Jataka, 631 
Chhandaka, 630 
ehhandas, ehhandasa, 186 
Chhandas period, 112 
Chhandogas, 136 

Chhandogya TTpamshad, 116, 117, 120, 
133, 143, 262, 299 
Chhahara, 556, 575, 576 
Childers, B C , 218 

China, 5, 7, 20, 36, 38, 39, 47, 57, 58, 212, 
372, 478, 496, 582 , Chinese sonrces, 60, 
188, 458, 459, 503, 524, 555, 563, 565, 
566, 567, 583, 584, Great Wall, 565 
Chinas, 274 
Chmdwin, 7 
Chms, 8 

Chir tope, 581, 582 
Chitaldroog Distnct, 515 
Chitor, 21, 520, 544 
Chitral, 33, 45, 52, 119 
Chitraratha, 84 

Chitta, daughter of Fandn, 607 
Chittagong, 9 
Choes Valley, 352 

Chola, city, 212, 213 , Chola-dega, 609 
Cholas, 515, 595 ff , 608 , Qolas, 595 
Choranaga, 610 
Chota Nagpnr, 48, 182, 613 
ChowghSt, 595 

Christian commnmhes, 36 , caste m, 55 
Chromcles, Book of, 594 
Chronology, 77 ff, 147, 155, 171 ff, 222, 
249, 276, 299, 306, 807, 310 ff , 473, 
697 ff See Dynastic lists 
Chrysostom, St John, 258 
Chnkhsa, 556, 576 
Chnllakasetthi Jataka, 211 
Chnmnn, 84 
Chnnar, 619 
Chyarana, 126, 231 
gibis, 121 

giQonaga dynasty and kmg, 310 ff , 316, 
503 , Snsnnaga, 189, 313 
Qigms, 82, 85 
Cihoia, 344 
Cunyns, 85 

Circars, 594, 599, 601, 602 
Circe legend, 607 
gitala, 575 

City goddess, on come, 587, 588 
giva, 104, 145, 238, 255, 303, 422, 597, 
cnlt, 225, 272, 274, 289, 408, 419, 485, 
532, 557, giraites, 124, 233, 257, 259, 
Mahadera, 255 
giTadatta, 529, 539 
givaites See Qira 
&ras, 82, 121 
Chsobora, 408 

Chtarchus, 367, 399, 416, 417, 422 
ChTe, General, 24 
Coal, 35 

Cool]^ 3, 4, 20, 595 
Codasa, 526, 538, 575, 576, 633 
Codomannns Bee Danns m 
Coenns, 366 
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Ooggin-Brown, J , 616 
Ooimbatoro, Oapi 8, 4 , BiRtriot, 696 
OoiDB, 60 , 224, 226, 624, 528, 629, 631, 

684, 646 , punch-maiked, 843, 622, 623, 
key to plates I-V, 462, 638, suummry 
of Yavanas, Qakas, and Fahlavafl, 686 
Golaba Point, 17 
Colne See Cliulas 
Colebiooko, H. T , 162 
Coliaoi, 424 
Colombo, 1, 2 

Comorin, Cape, 2, 400 IT , 693, 691, 696 

Comparative philologi , 64, 66, 109 

Cona Sdtrusnlin, 121, 625 

Conaka, Qonnkiijana, 525 

Conjeeveram, 596 , Enfiobl, 631, 695 

Cook, S A , 340 

Coorg, 4, 696 

Coorgs, 694 

CophaeuB, 365 

Cophon Sec Kdbnl nvor 

Copper, in BigTcdn,66, 100, ago, 66, 614, 616 

Coromandel, 2, 4, 6, 212 

CoBBa, L , 219 

Cotton, 2, 3, 396, 404, 412 

ConnoillorB, rojal, 271, 288, 290, 411 

Conner, ratuin, 131 

Cow, 129, 234, 269; unit in commerce, 
97, 187, 217 , alnvinp, 101, 102, 137, 242 
Cowell, E B , 216, 810, 416, 417, 618, 
621, 622 
Cowley, A , 62 
Cpalahota See Bpalnbotes 
(iraddba, god, 106 
framana, 420, 421, 484 
CrateruB, 86411 , 874, 376, 379, 604 
CratcuBB, 884 
Crauta BacrificoB, 247 
yrauta Sutras, 116, 227 tt , 231 
grnvaBti, 169, ICO, 162, 809, 623, 017, 
624 , BiTvattlft, 180, 181, 184, 186, 201, 
206, 211, 21311 
Cremation See Dead 
Qrenika See Bimbibira 
fresh}hin, 187, 477 , w/f/ii, 207 II , 260 
See Qilda 
CrI-kakulam, 599 

Cnmes, Vcdic, 97 , Inter, 133, 241, 247, 
248, 28111, 414, 486 
Crinagar, Qrlnagail See Srinagar 
CroesuB, 331 
^rntaBcna, 120 

Ctesias, 137, 329, 330, 340, 841, 393, 895, 
397, 423, 676 
CtesipboD, dynasty, 674 
Cuddhodana See Buddhodana 
yudras, 64, 86, 02, 125, 126, 128, 129, 
134, 229, 231, 234, 236, 240, 244, 248, 
266, 267, 286, 287, 294, 304, 313, 314, 
479, 481 
Cuktimat, 304 

Oungas, 223, 224, 317, 318, 512, 616 B , 
629 ft , 637, 644, 600, 623, 627, 628 , 
coins, 623, 624 

Cunningham, Sir A , 167, 215, 343, 348, 
860, 361, 888, 442, 444, 445, 448, 462, 


464, 460, 476, 499, 626, 626, 627, 646, 
647, 518, 666, 660, 678, 024 
purnBonns, 61, 167, 289, 315, 316, 408, 469, 
626, SurascunB, 172, 185, Surasem, 408 
^urpriraka See Suppiiraka 
Currency, 97, 98, 137, 210, 217 
CurtiUB, Quintus, 332, 347, 848, 863, 856, 
858, 306, 869, 372, 374, 378, 380, 384, 
386, 428, 4C9, 674 

Cuteli, 20, 224 , Bann of, 21, 176, 880 
Cuttack, 631 
^utudrl. See Sutlej 
Qvamukha, 397 
Cvctaketu, 122 
Cvotninbaras See Jams 
yvetn^vatara Upanishad, 274 
yviknn, king, 124 

g yupnmas, 120 
yme, 443 

CypnotR, 374 , Cyprus, 314 
Cyrene, 510 

CyruB, 29, 61, 141, 3290 , 640, 665 

DabbaBona, 180 
Dncnkumuracbarita, 492 
da^pa, 289 

Daparatba, of Ayodhyd, 809 
Dacnratbn, RucccsLor of A 9 oka, 166, 602, 
611, 612, 619, 620 
Dagurna, 523 
Dacca, 2, 4, 36 
Dapona, 611 
Dadikai, 339, 840 
Dnhnc, 87, 666 
Dabimann, J , 261 

DaimncbuB of Plntnca, 399, 400, 433, 495 
daiva, 283, Zoroastrian, 76 
Daivavatn, 81 
D ikshina, 99 

DakHlimlpatha, 274, 629, 602. See Deccan 

Dalbba, 119 

Dalton, E T , 895, 396 

DamaraxuB, 369 

DamoR, M L , 328, i39 

DannRlutiR, 78, 81, 96 

Dandakaranyn, 602 

Dantapura, 178 

Danube, 69 

Darad, D.lruda, 404 

Darbbnngfi, 317 

Dar^aka, king, 311, 313 

Dardanelles, 69, 70 

Dardistdu, 39b, 404 

Dards, 339 

Durembcrg and Siiglio, 391 
Dane, 342, 343, 390 

Darius 1 Hybtuspes, 23, 67, 68, 74, 141, 
213, 827, 333 0 , 342, 393, 438, 640, 
664, 567 , tomb, 634 ' 

DanuB in, 74, 341, 317, 386, 634 
Darjeeling, 10, 11, 25 
DaimoBtotei, J , 3210 
Dusaka, elder, 606 
DasI, 85 

Dasyus, Dasas, 64, 73, 76, 79, 820, 323, 
Dosa king, 82, 86 
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Dsthika, Tamil, 610 
Sands, Mrs Itbjs, 217 
Davids, T W Blijs, 144, 171, 174, 175, 
182 £F, 193, 195, 199, 201, 213, 317, 
329, 413, 418, 4b9, 479, 484, 491, 549 
Days of ireek, 279 

Dead, disposal of, banal, 107, 108, 223, 
236, 418, 476, cremation, 107, ex> 
posnre, 415 Vedio remains, 616 
Deb, H K , 311 
Debal, 379, 606 

Decoan, 2, 14, 16 B , 24, 35, 40, 48, 242, 
516, 519, 529, 530, 535, 698, 599, 602, 
603, 613, 614 
Deer, on coins, 539 
Debra Dun, 26 

Delbnick, B , 89, 351, 361, 363, 364, 367 
Delhi, 13, 16, 17, 20 ff , 29, 32, 84 ff , 39, 
47, 216, 289, 308, 468,499, 601, 620, 544 
Demetnus I of Bactna, 441, 444 ft , 448, 
461fi , 542 ft , 551,553, 554, 645 , coins, 
464, 559, 573, 586, 589 
Demetnns II of Bactna, 448, 451, 452, 
coins, 464 

Demetnus I of Syria, 457 
Demetnns n of Syna, 458 
Demetnns, general, 429 
Demetnns in Mibndapanba, 550 
Deo-Fatan, 601 
Derbikes, 330 
Derdae, 404 
Denssen F , 144 
Devabbuti, 618, 621, 622 
Deva^ravas, 83 
Devadaha, 175 
Devadbarman, 511 
Devajana-ndya, 254 
Devamantnya, 550 
Devanompiya Tissa, 499, 608, 609 
Devananda, 157 
Devapala, 501 
Deva-pattana, 601 
Devapi, 93, 9^ 126 
Devavarman, 511 
Devavata, 83 
Devi of VedisB, 500 
Devol DeviyS, 606 
Dhamma and Vinaya, 192, 194 
Dbammapada, 197, 206 , com , 182, 184, 
186, 187, 193, 202, 215 
Dbammapala, commentator, 183 
Dbammapala, elder, 186 
Dbamma-sangam, 197, 214 
DbammSsoka, 608 See Agoka 
Shanabhuti Yaccbipnta, 623 
Dhanananda, 313, 469 
Dbonya-kataka, 599 
Dbataghosha, 529, 539 
Dharanikota, 699 

Dbarma, 280, 281, 496, 503 B , 607 , 
ordeal, 283 

Dbarma Qastras See Lav-books 
Dbarma-mahamatras, 497, 606, 609 
Dbarma Nibandhas, 278 
Dharmapala, king, 523, 638 
Dbarma pathakas, 277 


Dbormaraksbita, 499 
Dbarma Sutras, 116, 227 ft, 231, 234, 
240 ft , date, 250, 295 
dliama, 284 
Dbatarattba, 174 
Dbanb, 496, 497 

Dbritarasbtra Yaicitravirya, 119, 123, 
316 

Dbrnva, 149 
Dbnni, 84 

Dbvaean Dvaitavana, 121 
Dice, 98, 102, 130, 131, 138, 237, 247, 
262, 263, 281, 282 
Digambaras See Jams 
Digha-GamanI, 607 

Digba Nikaya, 166, 173 ff , 177, 179, 182, 
184, 185, 192, 194, 196 ff , 201, 205, 
209, 211, 214, 470 
Dighavu, 179 

Dighayu, brother of Bbaddskadhchana, 
607 

Dlgbiti, 180 

Diodoms Sionlns, 332, 347, 348, 351, 353, 
356 ff, 369, 370, 372, 374, 378, 380, 
384, 397, 402, 407, 403, 414, 415, 425, 
427 fi , 469, 674 

DiodotnsI, 433 ft, 443, 450, 451, 453, 
546, b23 , wrongly Theodotns, 435 
Diodotns n, 440, 464, 502 
Diogenes, cynic, 358, 359, 398 
Diomedes, king, 556, 587, 591 
Dionysins, ambassador, 399, 433, 495 
Dionysins, kmg, 549, 552, 553, 587, 589 
Dionysns, 331, 332, 354, 408, 409, 416, 
419, 422, 485, in art, 646, on coins, 
449 

Dioscun, 104, on coins, 455, 460, 465, 
539, 656, 558, 587, 591 
Dlpavamsa, 174, 184, 185, 212, 312, 603, 
604, 605, 609 ft 
Dlrgbatamas, 601 
Distresses, six, 270 
Divakara, 306 

Dirodasa, 82, 84, 86, 87, 94, 95, 101, 120, 
305, 518 

Divyavadana, 179, 187, 189, 212, 495, 
607, 611, 619 

Doab, 46 , Doabs, 31, 550 , Beobna Doab, 
550 

Dogra monntaineers, 27 
Drama, 138, 255, 297 
Drangiana, 328, 330, 338, 442, 458, 548, 
564, 568, 569 
Dranpadi, Ensbna, 263 ft 
Dravidian languages, 15,19,36, 37, 41ft , 
49, 50, 602 

Dravidians, Dravidas, 40 ff, 48, 73, 85, 
120, 124, 204, 240, 380, 515, 593, 604, 
606, 613, 615 , pre-Dravidians, 41, 594, 
604 , dravida, dramxda, damila, 593 
Drishadvatl, 80, 83, 110, 116, 302, 306 
dronavmkha, 476 
Dronasa, 231 

Droysen, J G , 372, 430, 453 
Dmbyns, 82, 118 
Dnft, M C , 141 
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Dnrga, 272 
Dnrgalia, 88, 91 
DurgapiiiaB, 488 
Durmukha, 121 

Dushtarilu PauniRayana, 122, 181 
Dushyanta, 308 
Dutch in Ceylon, 2, G05 
Duttha-Grunani, 009 
Diaitavana lake, 121 
D\ apara age, SOS 
Draravatl, 6S1 
Dyaus, 103, 105 Set Zeus 
Dynastic lists, 68, 224, 305, 520 , Aiulhraa, 
5S0, 631 , ([IiQunngns, 312 , Cuugas, 
618 , IkshvilKus, SOG, 809 ; Maury ns, 
189, 611 , Nuudas, 818 
Dyrtn, 366 

Eagle, on coins, 462 
Em 111 goddess, 230, 616 See PntliiTi 
East India Oouipauy, 24, 63, 562 
East Indian BnilMny, 13, 17, 26 
Easter Island, 18 
Eebatana, 346, 391, 411 
Economic conditions, Yedic, 99 IT. , later, 
13511 , 259, Buddhist, 19811 
Eggeling, J , 142 

Egyptians, 351, 871, 894, 407, Egypt, 
617, 540, 545, 694, 615 
Slara, Tamil king, 608, 609 , Elala, 609 
Elephant, 67, 81, 100, 137, 856, 405, 121, 
490, 657 , on coins, 539, 616, 617, 
665 IT , 660, 586, 587, 690, 691 , in art, 
635, 647 
elephas, 391 
Elu, 606 
Emetreus, 444 
Endogamy, 129 
enotohoitoi, 894 
E pander, king, 667, 587 
Ephorus, 398 

Epics, 47, 68, 119, 122, 278, 479, 483, 
66611., pciiod, 220 IT , princes and 
peoples, 251 IT. , in South, 696 
Epikloros, 134 
Epirus, 640 
Eran, 623, 688 
Eiapata, 624 

Eras See Azes, Q^^kas, Mnuryas, Yi- 
krama 

Eratosthenes, 400 IT , 409, 424, 426 
Eriees, 366 
Erythraean Sen, 880 
Erzgebirge, 68 
Esdras I, 839 

Esther, Book of, 826, 339, 340 
Esukarl, 203 

Ethiopians, 839, 894, 407 , typo, 87 
Ethnographical divisions, 37 IT 
Eucratidos, 446, 447, 461 IT , 682, 641, 
644, 546, 66111, 667, 568, 560, 666, 
671, coins, 466, 647, 648, 676, 688, 
690, 691, 647 , successors, 654 IT , 669, 
568, 664 

Eucratides 11 (?), 460, 460 
Euoratidia, 456 


Endamus, Endemus, 884, 880, 428, 420, 
471 

Eumcnos of Gardia, 871, 416 
Eunuchs, 289 
EiipatridfD, 126 
Euphorion, 470 
Euphrates, 27, 70, 458 
Euthydemin (Enthyincdeia), 440 
Enthydomus I, 440 IT , 446, 447, 450 fl , 
456, 468, 461, 612, 611 ff., 548, 550, 
671; coins, 464, 465, 640, 671, 674, 
689 , successors, 616 ff , 654, 556, 604 
Eutliydcmus II, 41311, 448, 462, coins, 
467, 464 

Einngelium loannis do obitu Marino, 679 
Everest, 10 
Exogamy, 63, 243 

Exposure of children and aged, 97, 135 
Eyiiiar, tribe, 596 

Family, Vedio, 88, 90, 97 , later, 134, 

213, 287, 481 
Famine, 203 
Feist, 8 , 90 

Fergusson, J , 480, 618, 637 
Fetishism, 07, lOG 

Fick, R , 198, 203, 207, 209, 211, 218, 

214, 260, 469, 478, 191 
Firdausi, 326, 828 

Fire altar, 1 12 
Firo-u capons in epic, 271 
Firornbad, 25 
Fi\o tribes, 86, 92, 116 
Fleet, J F , 112. 499, 650, 684 
Flood legend, 140 
Formichi, C , 490, 492 
Fort William, 9 
Fonchcr, A , 600, 629, 648 
Foy, W , 475, 478, 479, 488 
Frnnkc, 0 , 666, 683 
Franko, B 0 , 187 
Fuhrer, A , 167, 621, 624 
Fill row snciiGcc, 238 
FyzKbad, 809 

Ond, brother of Gfidnaphar, 679 

Gnhn])nti, 190 , gchapati, 269 

Gnikwnr of Baroda, 19 

gatna, gama bhojaka £>ee Village 

Gnmanl-Abhaya See Duttha Glmanl 

Gambling, 89, 98, 102, 262, 281, 417 

Gaming linll, 237, 247, 263, 272, 480 

Ganadbarns, 164 

Gnnnpa Tissn, 608 

Gandak, 18, 122 , Great, 809 

Gandarn, Gandarin See Gandharn 

Gandaridne, 870 

Gnndnrioi, 888, 340 

Gnndans, 870 

Gnndnritis, 828, 880 

Gnndhara, 61, 68, 59, 62, 214, 222, 821, 
427, 478, 499, 612, 642, 646, 546, 652, 
566 ff, 659, 669, 670, 680, Gandara, 
827, 838, Gandnria, 887, Gandharns, 
141, 172, 614, sculpture, 886, 670, 
648, 649 
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Haibaynfl, 315, 816 
Hakn-sin, 601 
Halahala, 169 
Hnlhed, N B , 63 
Halidda vaaana, 178 
Hall, H E , 43 
Hambantota, 609 
Eamun Lake, 328, 338 
Han Dj'naaty, annals, 566 
Hontriinnkha, 231 
Haoma, 320 
Harahvaitl, 87, 321, 824, 326, 328, 338 
Haraiva Sti Herat 
Harappa, 618 
Hardwlir, 26, 26 
Hardy, E , 481 
Hardy, B Spence, 214 
HariQcnndra, 254 
Han Bud, 327, 441 
Haiita, 242 
HariTani<;a, 255 
Harlez, G dc, 325 
Hamai valley, 80 
Haroiva, Haraiva, 827 
Harpagns, 329 
Harsha, dynasty of, 468 
Harshaebanta, 223, 310, 415, 417, 512, 
518, 621, 522 
Haryaksha, 231 
HastI, 855 

Hastinapnra, 263, 306 S , 526 
Hastings, Warren, 63 
Hostipua, 163 

HStbigumpba, Udayagiri, 814, 317, 63411 , 
600, 602, 639, 640 
Hanmavarga, 338 
Haumavarka, 664 
Havis, sacrifice, 231 

Hazara, 328, 338, 373, 457, District, 
648 

Head, B V , 367, 389, 569 
Headlam, W , 394 
Hecataens, 336, 393 S , 423 
Hecate, on coins, 449, 464 
Hedicke, E , 348, 366, 369 
Hebocles, 447, 453, 454, 460, 461, 622, 
552, coins, 465, 466, 647, 648, 658 S , 
568, 660, 666, 673, 687, 690, 691, 647, 
snccesBors, 557 

Hebodorns, son of Dion, 621, 558, 625 
Hellenic kingdoms of Syna, Bactria, and 
PartbiB, 60, 427 B 

Hellenistic art, 621 ff , 626, 633, 64411 
Hebnand, 28, 328, 664, 569 
Helu, 606 

Hemadiandra, 156, 164, 470 
Henry, Victor, 106 

Hepbaestion, 351, 352, 364, 355, 357, 370, 
373 £1 379 

Heracles, 331, 332, 856, 374, 422 fi ; 
Hindu, 263, 875, 408, 409, 419, 485, 
596, on coins, 443, 445, 447, 448, 450, 
457, 464, 465, 573, 674, 688, 589, 597 
Herat, 28, 70, 223, 327, 337, 338, 472, 
542, 567, Ana, 337, 542, Haraiva, 
338 


Hermaens, king, 647, 666, 660 ff , 671, 
674, 584, 686, 689, 691, 647 
Hermus valley, 440 

Hciodotus, 34, 52, 57, 192, 327, 829, 
332 ff , 387, 892, 393, 895, 896, 403, 
422, 564 

Hcio lands, 251, 254, 256 
Hcrlcl, J , 138 

Hcrzfold, E , 827, 328, 335, 886, 338, 
339 

Hcs 3 ’drns Sec Sutlej 
Hill, G P , 341, 438 
Hill, G Birkbcck, 63 
Hillcbrandt, A , 80, 86, 87, 106, 323 
Himnlajas, 8 ff , 21, 82, 33, 35, 38, 61, 76, 
80, 81, 129, 176, 191, 242, 804, dl4, 
826, 376, 400, 401, 403, 423, 528, 629 
Hindh, 325 
Hindi, 14, 15, 60, 61 
Hindu (Hapta), 324 

Hindu Kush, 20, 28, 82 ff, 43, 51, 52, 
79, 140, 822, 326, 327, 348, 350, 351, 
354, 864, 374, 376, 383, 387, 422, 424, 
427, 4S4, 442, 446, 467 ff, 466, 472, 
614, 510ff , 645 ff , 554, 560, 663, 583, 
622, 615 

Hinduism, 15, 76 
Hindnkiin, so\cu, 324 
Hi(n)dn§, 338 

Hindustan, plain of, 12, 13, 15, 22 
Hindustani type See Atyo>Dravidian 
Hinglaj sbrinc, 381 
Hingol valley, 381 
Hippalus, 36, 426 

Hippostratus, king, 547, 549, 552, 554, 
671, 572, 686, 687 
Hiranyagarbba, 107 
HirnnynkcQiD, 237, 238, 239 
Hironyanabba, 122, 309 
Hirok, 80 
Hittitcs, 110, 320 

Hiuen Tsiang, 332, 506, 512, 624, 555 ff 
Hiung-nu, 666 

Hocrnle, A P B , 45, 110, 123, 138, 164, 
168, 585 

Hoffmann-Eutsebke, A., 834 
Holdicb, Sir T, 848, 352 ff, 367, 378, 
542 

Holkar, 15, 19, 21 
Holtzmann, A , 261, 265 
Homer, 78, 101, 391 , Indian, 258 
Hooghly river, 9, 614 
Hopkins, E W , 79, 81, 147, 214, 266, 
269, 272, 273, 823, 324, 473 ff , 478, 
480ff , 484, 486 ff, 492, 494 
Horse, 67, 68, 99, 137, 234, 436 ff.; on 
coins, 638 , in sculpture, 620, 635 , 
sacrifice, 102, 106, 119 ff, 130, 142, 
223, 255, 262, 302, 309, 318, 520, 521, 
531 

Hosten, H , 423 
Hotri, 107, 108 

How and Wells, com on Herodotus, 329 
Howrab, 9, 17, 25 
Huber, E , 607 

Human sacrifice, 106, 123, 136, 138, 142 
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Jams, 22, 66, 67, 160 ff , 276, 423, 486, 
504, 609, 612, 626, 632, 634, 696, 633, 
638 , oouDOil, 165, 169, 482 , luBcrip* 
ttona, 166 S , soulpture, 633, 639, 640, 
644 , texts, 57 ff , 161, 166, 470, 473, 
482, 484, 549 , 9^ctaiiibaraB, 165, 158, 
165 ff , 169 , Digambnras, 154, 158, 165, 
166, 169 

Jaipur, 21, 22, 84, 121, 289, 316 
Jala Jatukamya, 122 
Jalalabad, 348, 643, 546, 647 ; Nagara (?), 
643, 656 
Jalolpur, 361 

Jaloka of Kashmir, 611, 612 
Jamali, 158, 163 
Jambu, Jain, 164 
Jambndvipa, 304, 506 See India 
Jamrud, 32 
jana, 91, 92 

Janaka, Slradhraja, 122, 127, 257, 317, 549 
Janamejaj’a, 120, 121, 252, 302, 649 
Janapada, Kajanja, 689 
JandiSla, 371 
Jarasandha, 257 
Jarudapana Jdtaka, 211 
Jatakaa, 140, 173, 174, 178 ff , 187, 188, 
197, 198, 201 ff , 257, 260, 295, 316, 
624, 629 
jaU See Caste 
Jaugada, 496, 497, 514, 516 
Jaxartcs, 28, 76, 329, 349, 434, 469, 663, 
664, 666, 667 , Syr Dana, 70, 849, 434, 
664 

Jayanta, 238 

Jayaswal, J. F , 313 ff , 491, 621, 624, 535, 
637 

JayaTijaya caves, Udayagiri, 639, 642 
Jehu, 470 
Jeta, 216 

Jetavana, 202, 216, 624 
Jewish communities, 36 
Jhelum, 27, 59, 372, 468, 648, 549, 651, 
656 , Hydaspes, 349, 859 ff , 369, 373 II , 
388, 406, 427 ff , 468, 647, 668, Yitasta, 
80, 324, 345 

Jhelum, town, 361, 643 , District, 647 
Jina, Mahavira, 159, 160 
Jinachandra, 166 
Jnatn clan, 160 
Jnatnkas, 157 
Jobanes See Jumna 
Jogimara cave, 642 
John of Antioch, 432 
Jolly, J , 278, 280, 283, 284, 294, 476, 
479, 481 

Jones, Sir W , 63 ff , 470 
Josephus, 339, 468 
Jonveau-Dubreuil, G , 633 
Jrimbikagrama, 159 

Judicial procedure, 06, 97, 132 ff , 176, 
244, 271, 486 ff See Crimes 
Jidien, S , 613 

Jumna, 12 ff , 20, 23 ff , 46, 47, 80 ff , 120, 
121, 124, 187, 214, 469, 616, 620, 624, 
626 ff , 543, 648, Isamus, 642, 643, 
Jobanes, 408 


Jumna-Oanges, 13, 16, 16, 21, 61, 65, 67, 
69, 242, 808, 644 
JnnagarK 601 
Junnar, 530 
Justi, F , 325 

Justin, 332, 853, 884, 386, 430, 435, 438 ff , 
446, 454 ff , 460, 469, 478, 643, 674 
Jyotisha, 148 


Kabadian, 390 

Kabul, 82, 33, 224, 325, 327, 848, 452, 
469, 473, 642 ff , 561, 562, 667, 574, 683 
Kabul river and valley, 28, 31 ff , 43, 61, 
52, 79, 110, 322, 332, 836, 338, 339, 
845 ff , 850, 851, 354, 356, 383, 896, 
430, 442, 452, 472, 614, 616, 640, 641, 
64 1, 546 ff , 650 ff , 664, 666, 657, 560 fl , 
670, 671, 677, 684, Coplien, 322, 332, 
336, 845, 355 , Kubhii, 52, 79, 321, 345 
Kabuhstan, 79 
Kacchl, 61 
Kachins, 7, 6, 39 

Ksgl, Ka^is, 117, 119, 120, 122, 123, 125, 
172, 173, 180, 181, 184, 274, 310, 316, 
816, 617, 527, 531 , princess, 622 
Kapiputra Bhiigabhadra See Bhuga- 
bhadra 

Ka^n (Vasu) Chaidya, 84, 309 
Kfipyapa, converted ascetic, 629, 630 
Kadphiscs See Kujula, V'lma 
Kncgi, A , 283 

Kfifaristan, 82, 338, 641, 647, 656, 667 
Kafirs, 352, 354 
Kafshon, 332 

hahapana See Kanhapana 
Kaikeyas, 274 
kSkantha, 218 
Kakavanna Tissa, 609 
Kakavama (Kalapoka), 603 
Kakkara-patta, 178 
Kfilabagh, 337 
Kalagoka, 189, 318, 603 
Kulaka, 167, 168, 532, Kalakacharya- 
kathanaka, 167 
Kalakanni Tissa, 611 
Kalomas, 175 
Kalan Tisa, 611 

Kalani Tissa See Tatthiilaya Tissa 
Kalaniya, 609 
Kalanos, 359, 381, 421 
Kalantika Tissa, 611 
Kalasi, 650 

Kalasoka See Kdla^oka 
Kalatiai, 394 

Kah age, 276, 302, 803, 308 ff , 317; dice. 


Kali Sindhu, 520 
Kalidasa, 612, 519, 533, 544, 600 
Kalingas, 47, 173, 242, 473, 516, 530, 634, 
Kalinga, 164, 166, 196, 223, 242, 314, 
317, 492, 496, 497, 604, 614 ff, 
694, 699, 605, 607, 639, Calmgae, 601 
Kallatiai See Kalatiai 
Kalpa, aeon, 303 

’ 164, 166, 167, 160, 167, 227, 

aaO| 4o2 
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Xanu^astra, 482 
Xatnara, 212 

Xambojas, 117, 172,274, 334, Eambojas, 
514 

Eammahorattaka, 610 
EampSa, Eampilya (Eampil), 117, 119, 
121, 316 
ha^ta, coin, 218 
Eamsa of Eosala, 180 
Eanakamiuu See EonSgamatia 
Eanakaaabbai, 213 
Eanara, Korth, 603 , Eansada, 694 
Eanarese, 49, 593, 602 
Kanao}, 289 , Eanyakubja, 512 
Eanohl, 631, 695 , Conjeeveram, 696 
Eandabor, 28, 31, 33, 326, 328, 337, 338, 
347, 364, 369, 379, 380, 442, 443, 462, 
640, 642, 543, 545, 547, 548, 561, 562, 
564, 568, 669, 670, 574, 580, 683 
Eangra Distnot, 529 
Eanba See Enshna 
Eanheri inscnption, 601 
Eamshka, 224, 555, 581, 683, 585, 648, 
era, 583 , inaonption, 192 
Eannada See Eanara 
Ean SD, province, 565 
Eanthaka, 630 
Eonva, eage, 242 

Eanvas, 77, 84, 223, 224, 317, 318, 621, 622 
Eanjaknbja See Eanau] 

Eaoahan, 332 

ESpipa, 460, 647, 557 fi , 567 , Eapisa, 655 

Eapipl, 555£r, 656, 560 

Eapilavatthu, •vasta, 175, 177, 498, 630 

Eapinahan, 390 

Eapisa See Eapi 9 a 

Eapisa-kam, 333 

Eapisoi, 339 

Espisbtbala SambitS, 114 
Earn Eadphises, 584 
Earaohi, 2, 14, 23, 27, 29, 31 
Earakoram range, 33 
Ean, river, 598 
Eanka], king, 598 
Earikal Chola, 596 
IcarUa, 200, 202 
Earb cave, 635 S 
karman, 143, 162 
Eama, 265, 272 
EamSi, 543 
Eamasavama, 612 
Eatnaia See Camatio 
Earotr, 121 

kSrth^ana, 248, 285, 462, 530, kahS- 
pana, 217 
Eatnvakl, 500 
Easbaka, Ea^aka, 238 
Eadimlr, 26, 32, 33, 43, 47, 80, 81, 117, 
121, 325, 349, 370, 373, 383, 396, 499, 
501, 511, 612, 528, 563 
Easbmiri, 51 
Easi See Ea<}I 
Easibharadvaja, 202 
EaspatjTOB, Easpapyros, 336, 394, 396 
Eaepioi, 339, 340 
kasetterot, 391 


Easaites, 76 
kattira, 391 
Eatba, Burma, 7 
Eatbaioi See Eshatn^as 
Eatbaka Sambita, 114, 119, 121, 139, 
Bcbool, 279 , Bfitra, 236, 279 , Upanisbad, 
116 

EatbS-vatthn, 194, 197, 482, 498, 506 
Eathiawar, 20, 21, 224, 469, 472, 496, 
543, 606 
Eatmondn, 25 

Eatjajrana, grammanan, 253 
Eatz, B , 330 

EanfSmbr, 117, 121, 308, 498, 617, 621, 
623 fi, 538, Eosambf, 185, 187 fi . 201, 
214 

Eaufika Sutn, 115, 229 
Eansbltaki Xranyaka, 115, Brabmana, 
115, 118, 145, 148, Upamshad, 117, 
120fi , 143 

Eantiliya, 294, Eantilja, 470 See Ax- 
tha^astra 
Eantsa, 242 
Eavan Tisa, 609 
Eavasba, 125, 126 
Eaven, 212, 595 , Canvety, 2 
Eaviri pattmam, 212, 595, 598 
Eavya, 251, 264, 482 
Eayanians, 328 
Ee^m, Jam, 154 

Eeitb, A. B , 102, 106, 109, 111, 113, 116, 
119, 123, 124, 138, 144, 147, 149, 321, 
841, 392 See Vedio Index 
Eekayas, 124, 127 
Eena Upanisbad, 116 
Eennedy, J , 321, 329, 594 
Eeralas See Cberas 
Eern, H , 544 , Album Eem, 255, 481 
Eesapntta, 175 
Eetkar, S V., 240, 279 
kevala, 159 
kevalm, 160 
Ebaban, 212 
Ebadira, 229 

Eballatanaga, king of Ceylon, 610 
Ehallatba Tissa, king of Ceylon, 610 
Ebandagin caves, 638 
Ebanjava, 116 
Ebandbakas m Ymaya, 197 
Ebaravela, 164, 166, 223, 314, 317, 492, 
527, 630, 534fi, eOOff, 639 
Eharoahtbl alphabet, 62, 657 , on corns, 
446, 449, 452, 456, 529, 539, 553, 555, 
557, 568, 560, 561, 569, 573, 574, 686, 
587, 591, on gems, 647, mscriptions, 
502, 575, 581, 582, masons’ marks, 
625 

kharvafa, 268, kharvafaka, 476 
Ebasi mts, 9, 12, 48 
Ebattiya See Eabatriya 
Ehawak Pass, 348 

Ehema, daughter of king of Madda, 183 

khetta See kshetra 

khxlya, 90 

Ebojak pass, SO 

Ebops, 97 
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EhomadnsBa, 175 
Eliotan, 600, 603, 507 
Ehubiraka, 529 
Ehuddaka Nikii 3 'a, 192 
Ehuddaka Pallia, 197 
Khyber paso, 28, 29, 81 ff., 852, 864, 5G1, 
563 , lliflcs, 32 
Eiolboru, F , 544 
Kicssling, M , 833, 335 
Eikatas, 85, 123 
Eimvadanlu, 231 
Emcbinjunga, 10, 68 
Eing, on coins, 342, 436, 647, 559, 560, 
586, 588 iT 

Eing of Eings, 667 ff , 672 ff , 677, 681, 
582 

Eiugs, Books of, 110, 391, 594 
Eings of the four qiiartcis, 630 
Eingship, 94 ff, 130 ff, 198, 206, 211, 
244 ff, 266, 268, 270, 271, 279, 28817, 
294, 414, 416, 476, 479, 487, 491, 492, 
505, 697 , rajasiiya, 118, 119, 121, 130, 
141, 271 
El pm, 666, 567 
Ell alas, 274 , 304 
Eislna, 16, 614, 529, 590, 602 
Elapiotb, H J von, 65 
Eopar, tribe, 596 
Eoh-i Mor, 364 
Eoh 1 Kftr, 342 
Eohistan, 541 
Eoliler, J , 479 
Eoka, 121 
Eolnnagora, 178 
Eolar goldfield, 4 
Eohyas, 176, 177, 178, 199, 204 
Eolkai, 695 
Eolon Oya, 607 

Eonagainana, sliipa of, 498, 601 
Eondanc oave, 635, 636 
Eongu-dc^n, 596, 596 
Eoiikan, 630, 603, Eonkani Mauiyas, 
596 

Eonow, S , 480, 682 
Eoralas, 348 
Eon, Cape, 424 

Eosala, 51, 65, 67, 117, 119, 121, 123, 
125, 130, 172, 173, 176, 17811, 186, 
190, 191, 200, 209, 274, 305, 306, 308 ff , 
815, 816, 469, 527, Mahu-, 180, 183, 
184 

Eosala Devi, 183, 184 
Eosam, 308, 617, 624, 525 
Eosambf See Eau^ambi 
Eosi, 814 
Eottayam, 695 

Eoyilvenni, 698 e 

Eraivya, 121 

Enshua, 167, 238, 267, 258, 266, 272, 
316, 366, 408, 419, 422, 428, 486, 626, 
696 , Yusudeva, 668, 625 See Vislinu 
Erishna, Andhra king, bOO, 635, brother 
of Simuka, 629, 636 
Erishna. See Draupadi 
Icn^hnala, 137 
Erisbuapura, 408 


Krita ago, 803 
Eritlikils, 148 
Erivis, 83, 118, 254 
Ernmu river, 79, 321 
Ishalra, 94 

Eshatrapas See Satraps 
Eshatrijas, 51, 54,98, 123, 125 ff, 184, 
135, 164, 204, 209, 239, 240, 243, 26b, 
266, 270, 272, 280, 289, 297, 802, 304, 
813, 871, 488, 489, 620, 621, 628, 640, 
577, 601 , Oathaeans, Eatbaioi, 849, 
871, 411, 415, Bajanyas, 54, 92, 94, 
130, 234, 528, 539 , ratiiin, 301 , Upa- 
nisliad dootiino, 127, 144 
Eehattri, ratnm, 181 
Eshemaka, 808 
Ishelra, 90 , hhetla, 200 ff. 

Kshctrapati, 238 

Kshudiakas See Oxydiakai 

Kuborn, Yai^ravona, 233, king, 529 

Enbha See Efibul ii>cr 

Etibiraka, 629 

Etipa, sou of Bilma, 257 

EuQilavas, 267 

Eu^a Tissa, 610 

Eudopasm, 6S9 

Eujula Eadphiecs, 661, 662, 582, 683, 
689 , coins, 684 

Eujula Eara Eadphiscs, 582, 688 
Eukkutarama, 189, 501, 518 
kultiputta, 190 
Euliudas See Eunindas 
Enlja river, 565 
EulG valley, 529, 648 
Eulutas, 529 
EuiuRra, demon, 231 
Kumari-pafilia, 194 
Eumbhin, 231 
Enunin, 500, 611 
Eunala Jntaka, 204 
Eunar valley, 351 ff. 

Eunbls, 694 
Eun^agrunia, 167 

Eunika See Ajntagalra of Magadha 
Eunindas, Eulindas, 629, 639 
Eunti, 607 
Eurds, 42 
Eurlvura, 231 
Eurma Puruna, 801 
Eurram river, 43, 79, 321 
Eurupravana, 83, 94, 120 
Eurulwshotra, 47, 11b, 120, 263, 289, 808, 
316 

Eiiruinbar, tribe, 698 
Eurumbas, 604 

Eurus, 23, 47, 50, 61, 66, 83, 84, 117 ff , 
130, 182, 172, 204, 263, 264, 256, 258, 
262 ff, 802, 30611, 316, 816, 468, 626, 
549, Eura-Pauclinlas, 118, 119, 121, 
180, 132 

Eusa Jataka, 209 
Eushan, 332 
Eusban pass, 860 

Eusbonas, 60, 62, 167, 168, 224, 226,657, 
6bl, 662, 670, 68111, 622, 632, 648, 
Gushaua, 684 
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Mahanaga, viceroy, 609 
Mabanama, bing of Ceylon, 609 
MabSnandin, 313, 314 
Mabapadma, 313, 314 
Mabiipannibbana Butta, 184, 188, 195, 196 
Mabarakebita, 499 

Mabarasbtra, 499, 593, 594, 602, 603 
See Maratbas 
Mabaratbi, 530 

Mabaeammata-rajavahya, 604, 607, 608, 
610, 611 

Mabasilu See Mabaobub 
Mabasiva, 608 
Maba-ummagga Jataka, 215 
Mahavamsa, 172, 182, 184, 185, 189 il , 
213, 312, 470, 498, 603 ft. 

Mabavana, 177 
Mabavanija Jatnka, 211 
Mabavaruna, elder, 507 
Mabavastu, 172, 173 

Mabavibara at Anuradbapura, 499, 608, 
609 

Mabavira, 150 ft, 167, 169, 222, 311, 
480 , Nataputta, 166 , Yardbamana, 150 
Mabavrata, 141 
Mabavrisbas, 117 
Mabayana, 224 
Mabd, 696 
Mabendra, mt, 304 

Mabendra, Mabmda, eon of Apoka, 213, 
499, 500, 606, 604, 608 
MabI, 19 
Mabindatala, 608 
Mabiebakae, 603 
Mabisbamandala, 499, 603 
Mabisbl, ratniD, 130, 131 
Mabiebmant, 603 

Maluebmati, 274, 531, 603, Mabissati, 
173 

Mabiyabgana Tbvipa, 606 
Maidan, Calcutta, 10 
Maisey, F 0 , 476, 499 
Maitrayanl Bambita, 114, 131, 139 
Maitreya, in Furanae, 301 
mattri, 504 

Majjbima, miSBionaiy, 499 
Ma}]buuaNikaya, 156, 178 ft , 185 , 189, 
192, 196, 197, 203, 204, 206, 208, 209, 
213 ft 
Mnka, 838 
Makalan Tissa, 611 
Makandika-avadana, 187 
Makba, 238 

Makkhali Gosala See Gosala 
Makran, 29, 338, 380, 426 
Malabar, 2, 3, 5, 35, 36, 424 , Point, 17 , 
District, 595 
Malan range, 381 

Malavas, 376, 376, 491, Malli, 371, 375 
Malavika, 519 

Malavikagnimitra, 512, 519, 520, 622, 631. 

644, 600 > « . » 

Malay Fenmenla, 6, 48, 613 
Malaya, mt, 304 
Malayaketn, 471, 472 
Malayalam, 49, 693, 695 


Malimlucba, 231 
Mnllas, 172, 175, 199, 491 
Malli See Malavae 

Miilwa, 16, 168, 242, 310, 316, 469, 472, 
623, 628, 631, 633, 634, 685, 600, 
fabnc, 631 
Malwatta Ova, 607 
mana (mina), 87 
Manaar, gulf, 2 

Manava Dharma Qastra See Manu 

Manava Sfitra, 236, 279 

manaztl, 130, 140 

Mancbapurl cave, Udayagin, 639 

Mandalay, 7 

Mandbata, 531 

Mandbiitri, 208 

Mandr, 372 

Mangalore, 603 

Manes (Falbore), 108, 230, 232, 233 
MiinBchrn, 406 

Mantra period, 112 See Bigvcda 
Mantrm, 488 

Mann, sago, 296, 303, 305 , flood legend, 
140, 301, S\ajauibbuva, 303, Vaivas- 
vata, 304 

Mann, Law-book, 45, 61, 66, 199, 204, 
205, 211, 217, 218. 232, 24411, 248, 
249, 277, 279 ft , 298, 427, 47411 , 481, 
483 ft , 686, 601 See Manava Sutra 
Manvantara, in PuranaR, 296, 303 
Manyu, 105 
Mara, 201 
Marar, tribe, 696 

Maratbas, 18, 19, 21, 26, 36, 44, 614, 630, 
635, 593 , 600, 603 See Mabarasbtra 
Maratbl, 15, 51 
Maravar, tribe, 596 
mare, 67 

Maigiana, 437, 452, 458 , Merv, 437 
Manobavatti Yibarn, Ceylon, 609 
Marka, 231 

Markandc^a Parana, 308, 629, 650, 590 
Marquart, J , 328, 330, 332,333, 336,338, 

339 

Marriage, 88, 89, 126, 235, 236, 243, 280, 

292, 294, 480, 481 , ceremony, 228 ft^ 

233, 234, 239 , obild, 88, 424 , purcbase, 

234, 268, 291, 292, 414, svajamvara, 

293, 414 

Marsball, Sir J H , 62, 214, 633, 662, 
671, 676, 680 ft 
Martaban, gulf, 48 
martiKhora, 397 
Mnruts, 76, 104, 105 
masala, musha, 218, 248 
Masbbad, 70 
Masbnora, 121 
Maski inscription, 602 
Massaga, 363, 355, 356 
Massagetae, 331 
Masson, 0 , 452, 677 
Mas'udi, 327 
Masubpatam, 599 
Matanpvan, 104 
Matbava, 122, 317 

Matbura, 167, 168, 274, 301, 816, 485, 
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506, 520, 528 £F, 528, 531, 538, 554, 
619, 620, 632, laon-Capital, 575, 576, 
633, 641 , Metbora, 408 , Modoura, 526, 
Muttra, 46, 57, 289, 316, 520, 526 
Matnarobate, 424 
Mat^a Furana, 299, 301, 311 
Matsyas, 51, 84, 121, 263, 269, 274, 289, 
326 , Lug, 121 

Ma twan lin, encyclopaedia, 566 
fill 3^X 

Manes, 168, 548, 554, 558 , 568fi , 576, 
589, 591, 592 , Moga, 570 , coins, 586, 
587 

Maunder, E W , and Mrs, 326 
Maniyas, 34, 44, 59 ff , 164, 166, 199, 223, 
224, 309, 314, 317, 318, 385, 429, 431, 
432, 439, 442, 443, 467 OF, 512, 514, 
516 £F , 522, 523, 529, 530,534,537, 540, 
599, 602, 612, 616, 618, 619, 621 £F, 
628, 634, 643, era, 535, 538, 539, of 
Konkan, 596 
Maya, city, 531 
Maya, queen, 624 
Mazdai, 580 

Mest>eating, Vedic, 101 , later, 137, 232, 
271, Belling, 215, 271 
Medalnmpa, 175, 181 
Media, 76, 429 
Medicine, 138, 406, 418, 420 
Meemt, District, Dmsion, 308 
Megasthenes, 14, 132, 146, 167, 175, 191, 
192, 203, 206, 280, 287, 331, 332, 392, 
395, 399, 400, 403 ff , 433, 467 B , 480ff , 
489, 492, 493, 608, 597, 617 
Megbna, 9 
Mekong, 39 
Meleager, 364, 365 
Memnon, historian, 432 
Menander of Bactria, 445, 519, 542 ff„ 
547 fif, 660, 671, Milinda, 649, 550, 
coins, 651, 671, 586, 588 See Milinda- 
pauha 
Meroes, 367 
Mem, 354, 673 
Merv See Margiana 
Mesba of Moab, 62 

Mesopotamia, 62, 70, 76, 141, 442, 490, 
494, 516, 615, 617, 623, 626 
Metala, Yedic, 100, later, 137, mines, 
417, 418 

Metre, 108, 109, 147, 220, 239, 249, 252, 
254, 259 

Meyer, E , 111, 320£F , 333, 338, 339 

Mbow, 15 

Mianwali, 395 

Miobelson, FF , 109 

Middle Country See Madhydeqa 

bBdbushi, 238 

Midland languages, 50, 51 , Country See 
Madbyadepa 
Mihintale, 608 
Mibirakula, 550 

Milmdapa^a, 193, 201, 205, 206, 212, 
218, 549, 650 See Menander 
Military caste See Esbatriyas 
Milk-money, 198 


Mill, James, 281 
Milton, J , 299, 307 
Mum, 317 
mna, 88 

Minas (MinaTar?), tribe, 595 
Mitaksbara, 278, 293 
Mitani, 73, 76, 110, 111, 320 
MithUa, 160, 173, 175, 215, 279, 317 
Mitfailas, 315, 317 
Mithra, 75, 111, 319, 320, 326 
Mitbradates I, 446, 456 S , 548, 554, 567, 
568, 670 

Mitbradates II tbe Qreat, 567 fi , 573 
Mitbradates 111, 569 

Mitra, 76, 104, 105, 110, 111, 233, 319, 320 

Mitra, S M,271 

Kbtrsdera, 223, 521 

Mitratitbi, 83, 94, 120 

Miyuguna Tbupa, 606 

Modi, J J , 338 

Modogalingae, 601 

Modoura See Mathura 

Moens, 378 

Moga See Manes 

Moggabputta FTissa, 194, 498, 500, 506, 
603 , Upagnpta, 498 
Mogiir, 596 

Mon-Ehmer languages, 48 , stock, 613 
Mongbyr, 48, 309, 311, 316, 627 
Mongolian, Mongoloid type, 11, 36 B , 40, 
47, Mongols, 23, Mughal empire, 24, 
26, 617,662, Mongoba, 67 
Mongolo Altaic type, 38, 44 
Mongolo-Dra^idian (Bengob) type, 47, 48 
Monkeys. 274, 399, 405, apes, 391, 406, 
694 

Monsoons, 4, 11, 26, 35, 36, 402 
Montgomery Distnct, 618 
Months, 139 
Monuments, 612 S 

Moon, 139, 143, 304, and Soma, 104, 
moon rites, 236 
Mora inscription, 525 
Moravian Gap, 71 
Moneis, tribe, 470 
Moriyaa, 175, 470 
Motasiva, Mota Tissa, 607 
Mote hall, 176, 177, 199, 200 
Moulmem, 6 

Moulton, J H , 321, 323, 326 
Mountain, on coins, 556, 590, 691 
Mricchakatika, 471 
mndhravachah, 85 
Mucbin, 695 
Mudraraksbasa, 467, 470 
Mughals See Mongolian 
Muhammadans, 1, 16, 18, 27, 32 , caste 
among, 55, conquest, 22, 23, 24, 58, 
532, 667 

Muir, J , 79, 81, 92, 140 

Mujavant, mt, 80 , tnbe, 117, 322 

Mu^on, Tamil, 611 

Mukhanandi, 611 

Mala pass, 29 

Moladeva, 627, 639 

Miiller, C , 336 
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Muller, F Mux, 79, 112, 413 
Multan, 31, 212, 326, 376 
Muii^a, king, 189 

Mun^a languages, 41, 48, 86, 117, 124 
Mura, 223, 470 
Murghab, G21 
Munce, 31 

MusalmRus Sec Muliammadana 

Mushikas, 377 

Mushkaf valley, 30 

Music, 103, 123, 207 

Musicanus, 377 S , 41G 

Mussoorio, 26 

Mutasiva, 607 11 

Mfitibas, 117 

Muttra See Mathura 

Muzaffarpur, 317 

Mykaus, 338 

Mykoi, 340 

Myos Hormos, 426 

Mjrina, 443 

Mysians, 71 

Mysore, 4, 6, 616 

Nabha, 26 
Na^apit, 120 
Nadir Shah, 39, 342 
Nadsur, 638 

Nagadasaka, 189, 312, 313 
Niigadlpa, (>05, 609 
Nnga Jatakn, 624 

Nagamka, 318, 530, 636 , Niiynnika, 601 

nagara, 200, 201, 240, 247, 268, 476 

Nngain See Jalalnbiid 

Nagaraka, 176 

Niigarakas, 488 

Kngarakhita, 523 

Naguijun! bills, 612 

Nagari, 644 

Nagas, clans, 264, 596, 696 
Nilgas, snakes, 154, 234, 274, king, 621 , 
of Ceylon, 605 
Nagasena, 649, 660 
Nagod State, 623 
Nagpur, 17, 19 
Nahapnna, 677, 637 
Nahus, 84 
Nahusha, 298 
Naimisha forest, 302, 303 
Nairanjana, 629 
Naishadha, 117 

Nakshatras, 83, 111, 139, 148, 149 , origin, 
140 

Naksh-i-Bustam insor , 334, 337, 338, 021 , 
caves, 634 
Nalanda, 168 
Nami Sapya, 122 
Nana pass, 630 

Nanaghat insoriptions, 318, 630, 631, 
635, 600, 601 

Nanda of Magadha, 430, 471, 480, 637, 
638, Nandius, 430, 469 , family, 470 
Nandas, nine, 164, 189, (now) 313 ft , 317, 
318 

Nandasara, 496 
Nandxvardhana, 168, 311, 818 


Nandius See Nanda 
Nanga Parbat, 32 
Niionhaithj a. 111, 820 
Naiu^amsis, 264, 266 
Nlrada, older, 189 

Narnda, sago, 124 , law book, 279, 280, 
282, 284, 285 ft , 290 
Naibada, 16, 18, 10, 81, 241, 801, 316, 
628, 631, 603 
Narciidragujita, 613 
Nttsatyas, 72, 110, 111, 320 
Nnsik caves, 629, 635 ft , District, 629 , 
insor , 530, 536, 600 
Natapnlta See Mahfuirn 
flntfi, 176 

Navigation, 70, 101, 136, 140, 206, 2100 , 
269 

Nriyamka Sec Nugamkri 
NearohuB, 331, 332, 361, 872, 374 , 376, 
380, 381, 898 ff , 403 II , 411, 416, 418, 
421, 423 

Ncdu-inu^ln kilh, king, 698 
Ncdufi-jehyan I, 698 
Neduii-jclij an II, 698 
Ncduil jGrat fidan, king, 608 
Ncgrais, Capo, 6 
Neolithic cnltiiro, 49, 66, 612 ff 
Nepfil, 11, 25, 27, 47, 122, 165, 190, 501, 
629 

NtinaMl, 698 
Now Zealand, 48 

Nicaoa, on tho •Tholum, 318, 360, 868, 
874, 613, 651, 669, 666, 588, 692 
Nioanor, 350, 356, 369, 383 
NichakshuR, 308 
Nioias, king, 516, 547, 580 
Nicoclcs, 370 
Nicobar islands, 6, 48 
Nidiina-katha, 156 
Niddcsa, 197 
Nieso, B , 376, 384 
mgama, 200, 201 

Nigantha (Niggantha) Niltaputtn Set 
MahaNira 
Nigliva, 601 
niyne, 325 

Nigrodha, son of Snsimn, 500 

Nikajas, 173, 181, 186, 19211 , 197, 215 

Nile, 372 

Nllgiri bills, 8, 4 

Niliya, Tamil, 611 

Niiniir District, 531 

Ninditii^va, 322 

Niramitra, 306 

mtgraiUha, 160, 166 See Jains 
Nirukta, 117 

Nirvana, Buddhist, 196, 606 , Jam, 164, 
159 

Nislmdas, Nisbiida Sthapati, 132 
Nishka, 98, 137, 217, 218 
Niziim, 18, 24 

North-Western Frontier Piovince, 81,48, 
44, 541, 543, 644, 660, 663 
Noith-Westorn Bailnay, 31 
Nriinani, 231 
Nuns, Jain, 167, 168 
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Far^u, 87, 822 
Pal ova, 168 IT , ICO 

FarRitor, F K., 126, 276, 270, 209, 800, 
809, 81111 , 611, 618, 621, 622, 629, 680, 
688, 660 
PanahH, 284 
Fatica^ra, 121 

PankBlnt, I’arllcBliit, 12011., 801, 802, 
800 

PaiTnnh, 110 
Panpatra, 801 
ParinhadH, 486, 600, 609 
Parivakra, 121 

nauvrujaka, 161, mudcrorn, 180, 189, 
190 

Panvrlktl, 180 
Parjanya, 101, 288 
Patkhain nlaliio, 020 IT. 

Parnakaa, 129 
Parniann, 87 

Paropanitmdan, 866, <170, 888, 481, 441, 
641, 612, 646, 640, 666, 600, 68 1 
ParopaniHun, ParopainiHUH, 827, 888, 427, 
428, 601 

Parlhava, 87, 822 

Panina, 69 IT, 87, 822, 842, 870, 427 IT, 
610, 642, 644, 016, 010 , l’alila\nH,221, 
268, 804, 640, 664, 601, 602 IT , coina, 
467, 609, 680 
Paruotao, 87 
Parupai(iuanna, 827, 828 
ParUHlinl Sfr Pavi 

Parvala, oonnpirator, 470 ; Parvataka, 
471 

Parvata, king of Nepal, 171 
Parvata, aago, 124 

Paflonadi, Pranunajil, 180, 181, 188, 181, 
800, 809, 810, 024 

Paalito, 62 , PanlituH, 889, 817, 861, <180, 
890 

Paflinni, 460 

Paaloial purHUita, 99, L16, 177, 202, 209, 
287, 410, 474 ff 
Paatyavant, 80 
Patala, 648 ,SVc Patiala 
Fululapurl oavo Sef Mnncliapurl 
Patalciio, 642, 648 
Piltali, 818 

Putalipulra, pntla, 69, 106, 186, 189, 191, 
201, 228, 81 d, 893, 400, 402, 40911, 
480, 409, 472, 476, 477, 482, 498, 600, 
601, 600, 612, 614, 610 IT , 62.1, 627, 6.11 , 
687, 644, 017; Kuaumapura, 313, 477, 
Pahl)otlira,480, 477 , PiiHhpapuia,644 , 
royal name, 417 See Patna 
Patanjah, 479, 482, 496, 620, 644 
Pathana, 27, 82, 861 
Patiala, 20, 80, 242 
Pulika, 670, 676, 670 
Putimokklia, 192, 197 
IMiaambiiidu, 197 
PatitUiuna. See Pratialitliuna 
Patna, 18, 14, 2<1, 48, 69, 122, 186, 218, 
214, 210, 809, 810, 477, 617, 643, 644, 
018, 010, 022 See Piltaliputia 
Patrapuni, 281 


Patroolcn, admiral, 400, 488 

Pattala, 878, 870, 880 ; Patala, 643 

pattnnn, 208 , paflana, 470 

Paiilkaaan, 129 

Puimika family, 810 

Paurava, Tlio See I’orun 

Panra\an See Pfirun 

PaiiRaniaa, 432 

Pava, 103, 176 

Puvrniyn, 188 

Payani Hiitta, 21 1 

Pcacocka, 801, 800, 691 , on coma, 638; 

throne, 842 
Pcarin, 428 
Pearaon, 0., 802 
Pegu river, 0, 7 
Pennor rivor, 095 
Pepji6, W See Piprahwa 
Perdioca-i, 861, 862, 864, 366, 857, 303 
PonpUiH of thn Erythraean Hoa, 212, 420, 
6IB, 601, 686 
Pony fir nver, 696 

Peraepohn, 881, 837, 840, 021, 084; art 
of, 028, C')7, 038 

Pcraia, 20, 27, 61, 70 IT , 87, 213, 821, 822, 
892, 894, 896, 420, 017, 018, 021, 045, 
inacriplionH, 78, 74, 884, 640, 603, 020, 
coma, 842 IT , 880, 460, 402, 045, 078 , 
uoight ataiidard, 645 See Iran 
Peraian gulf, 27, 28, 829, 880, 617 
Perlaha, 001 
Pern nar kijli, king, 698 
Pealmnn, 828 

Pealiaw fir, 29, 80 ff , 61 , 210, 222, 821, 356, 

427, 462, 642, 640, 601, 608; Purualm 
piira, 648 , lliatnct, 648, 670, 6B4 

pejnki, 193 

PelaMitthu, 197, com., 184, 187, 189, 
209 

Potcnikaa, 478, 611, 004 
Pctcri.en, W , 109 
PcuccIaotiH See Puiihkalfiiatl 
PoiicoBlea, 870 

PcucolaUia See Puahkalrivati 
Pcncolaiii), king, 667, 668, 687 
Flialguna, 148 
PhalgunI, 111, 148, 149 
Fhalhia viornhip, 86, 233 
Pharraaii, 408 
Pharna/nlhrea, 840 
Phegclaa, 408, 409 
Plicgcha, PhegciiH, 872 
Phcreolea, 438 

Pliilip, oflicor=(?) non of Maohatna, 365, 
800, 801, 870, 374 IT , 883, 884, 380, 

428, 408, 471 
Philippa, W. it , 680 

I'liilojiator, title, 6 10 See Apollodotna II, 
Blrato 11 

PhiloBophy, 107, 127, 141, 148, 144, 273, 
274, 482 , in epica, 272, 278 , pliilo 
Rophera, 410 IT 
PhiloatratuR, 804, 426 
PhiloxcnuH, king, 640, 647, 667, 680, 
687 

Phocaca, 443 
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Fboeniomns, 88, 351, 374, 391 

FbotinB, 341 

Fbraatcs I, 446 

Fbraates 11, 459, 567 

Fbiygians, 71 

Fbiyni, 542 

Fbnr, 380 

FbyBicianE See Medicine 

Fifoohn, demon, 239 , langnagee, 52, 146 

Fijarana, 94, 306 

Filajamara, Tamil, 610 

Filei, on coins, 556, 558, 559 

Fi lo sbo lo, 556 

FilD'Sara, 556 

Findola Bbaradraja, 183 

Fmdas, 71 

pipthka, 396 

Fippbalivana, 175, 470 

Fiprabira Tope, 182, 623, 634 

Fiprn, 84 

Fir Patbo, 379 

Fiscbel, B , and Geldner, £ F , 79, 81, 
89, 92, 94, 99 
Fishin valley, 30, 328 
Fitakas, 192 f! 

Fitalkbora cave, 635, 636, 633 
Fitbon, satrap, 376 E, 383, 384, 428, 429, 
468 

Flaksba, tree, 240 
FlaLsha Frasravana, 117 
Flataea, 346 
Flato, 420 

Flato, kmg, 456, 457, coins, 465 
Fbny, 832, 378, 385, 397, 402 ff , 406, 
423 ff , 430, 433, 543, 555, 597, 599, 
601, 675 

Flongbing nte, 237 

Flntarcb, 851, 353, 359, 364, 367, 373, 
378, 883, 397, 470, 550, 674 
Fodija bill, 590 
Folyaenns, 338, 853, 861, 675 
Folyandiy, 88, 258, 263, 294 
Polybins, 438, 440 ff , 512 
Polygamy, Vedic, 88 , later, 135, 294, 414 
Folyxenns, 588 

Fompems Trogns, 459, 543, 674 
Poona, 18, 19, 24, 26, 600 
Porticanns, 377 
Portngnese m Ceylon, 605, 606 
Poms, Fanrava, (1) 349, 359 ff , 367 ff , 
373, 377, 383, 385, 390, 427 ff, 468, 
469, 471, 475, 479, 490, 491, 548, 549, 
551 , {2} 370, 548, 549 
Poseidon, 379, on corns, 449, 465, 547, 
586 

Fotana, 173 
pouruta, 327 
Frabbasa See Pabbosa 
Prafastn, 488 
praehya, 468, 469 
pradatta, 245 
Fradefikas, 508 
Frade^tns, 486, 488, 508 
Fradyota dynasty, 310, 311, kmg, 183 
(Pajjota), 810, 311 
Pragjyotisha, 274 
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Prajapati, 97, 103, 142, 144, 145, 230,249 

Praknts, 42, 57, 110, 124, 140 

Framaganda, 85 

pramSmln, 421 

Pramnsi, 421 

pranta, 268 

PrfiSek, J V , 329, 330, 335, 336 
Prasenajit See Fasenadi 
Prasii, 313, 405, 406, 468, 469 
PrastoLa, 84 
Pratardana, 120 
Pratipa, 120, 121 
Prati>iarga, m Farias, 296 
Pratishthana, 523, 531 ff , 535, 536, 599, 
Faithan, 214, 523, 531, Faitbanikas, 
603 , Fatittbana, 214 
Fratisatvana, 120 
Fiafyavarobana, 232 
Fravabana Jaivali, 121, 137 
Praxiteles, 645 
Frayaga See Allahabad 
Frendergast, Iiient , 395 
Prunogenitore See Inheritance 
Pnnsep, J , 152, 351 
FnthI, 87 

Pnthivi, 103, 105, 230 
Pnlhn, 87, 322 , 

Property, 90, 95, 97, 98, 128, 132, 179, 
198 ff, 247, 268, 287, 293, 475 See 
Inbentance 

Prostitution, 97, 270, 481 
Ftena, 72 
Ptolemies, 425 

Ptolemy I, Soter, 363, 367, 432 
Ptolemy II, Pbiladelpbns, 433, 437, 495, 
502 

Ptolemy, geographer, 212, 469, 526, 564 
Pogar, 595 

Pnlahatta, Tamil, 610 
Folicat, 595 
Pobka, 310 
Polmdaka, 518 
Pnlmdas, 117, 514, 606 
Pnndras, 117, 242, 317, 601 
Pniiika, 310 

Pomsbments See Crimes 
Punjab, 13, 22 ff , 31, 35, 43 ff , 47, 48, 
52, 79, 80, 82, 84, 93, 97, 104, 110, 116, 
127, 168, 214, 224, 253, 324, 345, 346, 
351, 369, 373, 380, 383, 386, 388, 390, 
424, 444, 445, 447, 462, 468, 470, 471, 
479, 491, 496, 512, 514, 519, 520, 526, 
528, 540, 542, 544, 547, 543, 551 ff , 560, 
563, 570, 671, 575, 617, 618, 623, 625, 
645 

Pnnjabi, 15, 51 
pur, 86, 99, 240, 246 
Puiali, 380 
purSna, com, 217 

Puronas, 47, 220 ff , 245, 251, 252, 255, 
270, 276, 296 ff , 469, 473, 482, 495, 
511, 516 ff , 620ff , 624, 525, 527, 629, 
530, 531, 533, 534, 536, 537, 544, 601, 
603 

Purdab, 293 
punsadaniya, 154 
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Pumavarman, 513 
Pnrohita, 95, 96, 107, 118, 122, 126, 127, 
131, 133, 492, royal, 126, 484, 488, 
ratnin, 130 

Purukutsa, 83, 94, 305 
Purus, 82, 83, 85, 120, 302, 305, 307, 308, 
309, 310, 316, 317, 349, 427, 468, 526, 
550 , Pauravas, 307 
Purusha, 107, 142 
Purushapura See Peshawar 
Purushasukta See Bigreda 
Piirvas, Jain, 165 
Pushnn, 104 
Pushkala, 355, 370 

PushkaliivntI, 336, 352, 353, 361, 363, 543, 
547, 552, 558, 559, 560, 570, 582, 587, 
PeucelaotiE, 557 , Peucolaitis, 558 
Pushkara, 301 

Pushpapura See Pataliputra 
Pushpottara, 157 
Pushyadharma, 511 

Pushyamitra, 166, 223, 318, 511, 512, 
517 ft , 522, 527, 530 ft , 637, 544, 600 
Pythagoras, 359, 392 

Quetta, 29 ft , 328 
Quilandi, 595 

Badhagupta, 507 
Badinger, G Ton, 394 
Baghu, 298 
Baghunandana, 108 
Bahula, 306 
Baiobur District, 502 
BaikTapama, 117 

Bailways, 13, 16, 17, 22, 27, 30 , of Burma, 
8, 16, 20 
Bainfall, 9, 26 

Baja, Eosaian, 177, 181, 190 Of Eingship 
rdja-bhogga, 179 

Bajagriha, 158, 160, 161, 163, 310, 527, 
536, 537, 612, 616, 629 , Bajagaha, 181, 
183 ft , 194, 201, 213, 214, 218 , Bajgir, 
310 

rajaldrtya, 199, 217 
rdja-humdra, 182 
Bajanya See Eshatriyas 
Bajanya Janapada, 539 
Bajapntra, 130 
Bajasthani, 51 
Bajasuya See Eingship 
Bajatarangini, 468, 501, 511 
Bajavaliyas, 604, 608, 609, 611 
Ba]aTikrama-praviittiya, 604, 608, 611 
Bajgir See Bajagriha 
Bajjngrahakas, 508 
Bajmahal hills, 9, 12, 13, 16, 34, 35 
Bajovada Jataka, 180 
Bajputana, 20 ft , 36, 43, 212, 337, 468, 
489, 528, 544 , Agency, 22 , Groat desert 
(Thar), 21, 29, 40, 45, 468 
Bajputs, 21 ft , 27, 314 , origin, 528 
Bajukas, 487, 508 
Bajula, Bajuvula See Bafijubula 
Bakshasa, minister, 471, 472 
Bakshasas, 106, 230, 233 


Bakshita, 499 

Bdlamin Tissa, king of Ceylon, 610 
Btima, brother of Bhaddakaohchanil, 607 
Biima, hero, 178, 251, 257, 264, 273, 292, 
309 

Bamagnmn, 175, 178 
Bamagona, 607 

Bamn}’ana, 122, 251 if, 264, 309, 317, 
479, 482 
Bamgaugil, 314 
Bnmgarh hill, 642 
Bamnagar, 316, 525 
Bampurva, pillar, 501 
Bangit river, 10, 11 
Bangoon, 2, 6 ft 
Banha, 325 

Bani Oumphii, Udajngiri, 639, 640, 642 
Banjnbnla, 526, 527, 538, 654, 676, 676, 
689 , Bajula, 575 , Bljuvula, 526, 576, 
Bapson, E J , 256, 332, 343, 421, 433 
525 ft , 652, 661, 568, 672, 576, 678, 
582, 601 

Bashtrakiitas, 603 

Bashtrikas, 614, 530, 535, 600. See 
Maratbas 
Bathacsthas, 125 
Bathakara, 125 , ratniu, 131 
Bathikas, 603 
Tathin, 270 
Bntnins, 130, 297 
Batn, 105 
Battas, 603 
Bavana, 264 
Baierty, G H , 376 

Bavi, 27, 121, 549, 550 , Farushni or 
Iravatl, 80 ff , 324, 345 , Hydrautes, 
345, 349, 370, 371, 373, 376, 376 
Bawalpindi, 31, 51, 214, 222, 321, 345, 
387, 390, 427, 434, 612, 563, District, 
552 

Bawhusou, G , 330 
Bca, A , 623 

Beborn (dvija), 234, 235, 240, 248, 285 

Bechna doab, 550 

Bed Sea, 425, 426, 517 

Beghng, E , 388 

B^musat, A , 566 

Benu, 174 

Bibhns, 105 

Bice, 7, 10, 135, 202, 413, 694 
Bigveda, hymns, 62, 106 ft , 139, 141, 147, 
202, 223, 224, 229, 239, 249, 264, 301, 
822, 529 , Anukramani, 126 , Punisha 
siikta, 86, 92, 94, 107, 142 , period, 43 ft , 
52 ft , 73, 76 n , 93, 108, 116, 122, 126, 
139, 144, 247, 298, 305 ft , 321, 474, 
482, 491, 494, 615, 616 
Bijrapva, 89 
Bijupahkii, 159 
Biksha, 304 
Binamchaya, 84 
Bipunjaya, 310 
Bishabha, tirthakara, 153 
Bishabha Yajnatura, 124 
Bishabhadatta, Brahman, 157 
Bishabhadatta, strategos, 577 
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Satakaa, 699 
Satavastra, 680, 681 
Sati See Widows 
Sati Sinmanta, 601 
Satiyaputas, 616, 599, 003 
Satla] See Sutlej 
Satpura range, 16, 21 
Satrajita, See Qatanika 
Satraps, 67, 226, 383, 386, 437 S , Indian, 
337, 365, 427 ff , 574 ff , 633 , western 
See Cakas 
Sattabnn, 174 

Sattagydae, 322, 328, 338, Sattagydia, 330 
Sattras, 141 
Satvants, 117, 120, 122 
Satyahavya See Vasishtha 
Satyakama Jdbola, 127, 152 
Saubbuti, Sophytes, 61, 871, 372, 407, 
414 , coins, 388, 430, 463, 623 
Baussnre, F. de, 140, 149 
Sauti, 297 
Sauviras, 274 
Savattbl See Qrdvasti 
Savitn, 104, 105 
Sayoe, A H , 111, 321 
Sohiefner, A von, 611 
Sohlagintweit, B , 283 
Sohoff, W H , 329, 330 
SohrSder, L von, 138, 265 
Schubert, B , 362, 367 
Schwanbeck, E A , 468, 472 
Schwartz, E , 399 
Scylax, 336, 393 S , 423 
Scythians, 44, 60, 61, 168, 224, 332, 338, 
467ff,632,663£f ,567£f ,626 Qakns 
Soytho-Dravidian (proto-Dravidian) type, 
40, 44, 594 

Soytho-Parthians, 645 ff See Farthians 
Seasons, 4, 135, 206, 404, six, 139 
Seistan, 28, 34, 39, 327, 328, 332, 338, 347, 
379, 442, 443, 452, 532, 640, 648, 561, 
567 ff , 580 , era, 676 , Sijistun, 564 
Sek, 666 
Sela Butta, 215 
Seleuoia, 432, 434, 435 
Beleucids, 69, 385, 440, 458, 467, 502, 
616, 621, 632 , coins, 433 ff , era, 456 
Seleucus I, Nicator, 34, 67, 331, 363, 389, 
400, 429 ff , 436, 444, 462, 472, 495, 
641, 543 , come, 463, 623 
Seleucus n, 439, 440 
Seleucus III, 439 
Seleucus IV, 454 

Seleucus, son of Antiochus I, 432, 434 
SemiramiB, 29, 331, 332 
Semitic alphabet, 62, 141 , oivihsation, 
87, 88, 105, 140, 391 , languages, 37 , 
nakshatras, 88 
Sena, Tamil king, 608, 609 
Senajit, 306, 307, 310 
SenanI, 95, 132 , ratnin, 130 
Senapati, 488, 577 

Benart, E , 260, 483, 602, 603, 608, 682, 
697, 699, 602, 603, 621 
Seneca, 426 
Seres, 542 


SeriTonija Jataka, 211 
Serpents See Snakes 
Bet Mahet, 309, 623 
Setae, 699 

tcpphi See freshplnn 
Seven holy places, 531 
Seven rivers, 46, 61, 57, 824 
Shahbazgar^, 496 
ShahiB, 657 
Bbahjahanabad, 25 

Sbah-ke-Dhon, 456, 643, 648, See Taxila 

Shans, 8 , States, 49 

thaonano shao, 168 

Shekels See Sigloi 

Shipping See Navigation 

Smlkot, 370, 446, 619, 643, 549, 660 

Siam, 6, 6 , Siamese Chinese, 49 

Bibae, 374 

Sibyrtius, 472 

Siddapura, 515 

Siddhanta, Jain, 166 

Siddhiirtha, father of Mahavira, 167 

Biddbattha See Buddha 

Sidgwick, A , 891 

Sicou, Chinese, 139, 140 

Biger&s, 543 

Siggava, 606 

Sigloi, Shekels, 343, 344, 386, 673 
Sihabahu, 606 
Sihala, Sihaladipa, 606 
Slhapura, in Gujarat, 606 
Slhasivall, 606 
Sibor, 606 

Sijiston See Seistan 

Sikhs 24, 27, 66 , feudal states, 26 

Sikkim, 11 

Silanisamsa Jataka, 213 
Silas, river, 404 
Silas, 192, 197 
Silavati, 175 
Siher, 342, 615 
^imalia, 76 

Bimhala, Simhaladiipa, 606 
Bimhapura, capital of Ealiiiga, 607 
Simhavalh, 606 

Simla, 17, 21, 24, 26 , HiU States, 529 
Bimuka, 224, 318, 529, 530, 599 
Sind, 21, 23, 27, 31, 36, 44, 79, 214, 326, 
337, 376 ff , 380, 383, 395, 403, 407, 
413, 416, 427, 468, 472, 640, 543, 660, 
564, 569, 606 
Sindhi, 61 

Sindhia, 15, 19, 21, 22 
Sindhu, tributary of Jumna, and Soli 
Sindhu, 520 See Indus 
Sindhus, tribe, 274 
Sinhalese See Ceylon 
Sindimana, 378 
Bipra, 316 
Siradhvaja, 317 
Sirhind, 46, 308 
Birkap, 680 
Bisara, 231 

SiBikottos See Qapigapta 

Sistan See Seistan 

Sita, 122, 264, 292, 317 , furrow, 287 
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SItaT&Qa, 201 
Sittang valley, 6, 7 
Six,J P,434 
Sixteen Great Powers, 172 
Siva, palace guard, 610, 611 
Skanda, 485 , Parana, 300 
sUapodet, 393 

Slaves, 100, 101, 110, 126, 129, 135, 205, 
209, 216, 216, 267, 268, 285, 287, 291, 
294, 416, 481, 482 
Slavs, 71, 73 

Slavomo languages, 71, 73, 74 
Smarta Sutras, 228 
SmerdiB, 333, 334 

Smith, V A , 140, 141, 157, 199, 299, 
314, 329, 33511 , 341, 348, 350£f , 356, 
367, 361, 871, 376. 376, 379, 408, 480, 
616, 665, 668, 614, 615 
Smnli, 277 

Snakes, 405 S , charming, 204, 207, 40G , 
drought-demon, 105, worship, 106,145, 
232 , on coins, 539 See Nagaa 
SoanuB, 468 
SoastUB See SwSt 
Socrates, 359 

Sogdi, Sogduins, 841, 377, 454, 469 
Sogdiana, 386, 390, 434 S , 454, 459 
Sohan, 468 

Solar dynasty, 276, 298, 804, 805 
Soli See Chola 
Sohman mts, 322 
Solomon, hino, 391 

Soma. 77, 102, 104 ff , 127, 128, 141, 231, 
232, 320, moon, 89, 104, source of, 
80,61 

Somapannan, 511 
SomSdhi, 310 
Somaka, 84 

Bon, nver, 13, 16, 16, 19, 182, 411, 469, 477 

Sona Eutifcaima, 186, 499 

Sonaka, 506 

Sonail, 634 

BonmiSni, 380 

Sonnttara, there, 609 

SopSra See Supparaka 

Sopeithes See Saubhuti 

SophagaBenuB, 442, 443, 612 

Sophir, 212 , Ophir, 391 

Sophytes See Baubhati 

Soroadeios See Suiyadeva 

Soter Megas, 581 

Sovira, 173, 174, 212, 214 

Spalagadames, 574, 589, 590 

Spalahores, 673, 574, 590 , 

SpalyrjB, 574, 589 
Bpahnses, 562, 573, 574, 590, 591 
Bpalyns See Spalahores 
Spaniards in Amenca, 75 
Spartans, 877, 378 
Spatamhas, 409 

SpeUs, 77, 95, 98, 107, 136, 138, 145, 2375 
Spbmes, 859 

Spugel, P , 820, 324. 325 
Spitacea, 361, 865, 367 
Spooner, D B , 841, 477, 673 
Sramnai See Sarmanes 


Sraosha, 325 
SreewBcolum, 599 
Srinagar, 32, 501 

Snfijayas, 83, 84, 87, 118, 121, 130, 131 
Sbb, Sal, Sek, 566 

Stem, Sir M A , 39, 828, 336, 468, 601, 
582 

Btenzler, A F , 283 
Steppes of Bussia, 69, 565 
Stevenson, J , 152 
Bthmikas, 486, 488, SOS 
Sthapati, 122, 131 
Sthutabhndra, 165 

Strabo, 191, 331, 332, 847, 350, 852, 3575 , 
861, 3706 , 378, 379, 381, 388, 399, 
400, 4026 , 4116 , 430, 431, 433, 443, 
455, 457, 459, 472, 483, 489, 642, 544. 
648, 697, 675 

Strato I, Soter, 461, 648, 651 6 , 659, 675, 
5866 

Strato II, Philopstor,652, 653, 676, 687, 689 

Stratomce, 432 

SubShu, 186 

Snbba Bao, N S , 213 

Subhadnka, 119 

Subhagasena, 512 

Snpannan, 224, 318 

Sndar^ana, tank at JnnSgarh, 601 

Sndas, 816 , 91, 92, 94, 95, 126, 306, 308 

Suddhodana, 177, 306, 500 

BndeshnS, 601 

Sndharman, 164 

Sue Vihara insonption, 585 

Suez Oanal, 16, 17 

Sugar-cane, 404 

Suhastin, Jain, 612 

Suhma, 317, 601 

SukanyS, 126 

Sukkur, 29, 30 

Bukthankar, V S , 699 

Su Eurkura, 231 

Sumana, Sualma, brother of Apoka, 600 
Sumana, son of SangbamittS, 500, 603 
Sumana, sister of Pasenadi, 181 
Snmangala-Tilasmi, 1776, 1826, 188, 
193, 205 
Sumantn, 251 
Bumenans, 43 

Snmitra, king, 223, 809, 518, 621 
Snmitta, brother of Tijaya, 607 
Bnmitta, son of Ennti, 607 
Bnmsnmara hill, 176 
Sun, 304, woTslup, 104, 105, 257, 272, 
sun god on coins, 456,465, in sculpture, 
638, 640 See Suiya 
Supparaka, 211> 

606 , Sopara, 603, 606 
Sura (Snvannapin^a), Tissa, 608, 609 
Sura, 102, 133, 137 
SurajbanBi BajputB, 304 
Surasenas, Suraseni See ^urasenas 
Snrasbtra, 469, 565 , Saraostos, 542, 543 
Surat, 212, 242 , first factory, 16 
Satgujg State, 642 

Burya, 76, 104, Soroadeios, Buiyadeva, 
422 Fee Sun 
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Suryil, daughter of tho sun, 89 
Suea, SOI, 411 
Susomihl, F , 898 if. 

BuBima. Set Sumana 
SuBundga Sec Qi^undga 
Buta, ratnin, 130, 131, 257, 207, 801 II 
Butlej, 24, 20, 27, 81, 345, 872, 408, 628, 
629, 648, Quludrl, 80, 81, 824, Hesj- 
drus, 846, 643 , ZaradruB, 846 
Butralamkura of A^vaghoaba, 482 
Sutras, 112, 113, IIC, 129, 132, 134, 147, 
277, 281 ff , 287, 482 , /ainily life and 
social ouBtomB in, 227 fl , period, 220 II. 
Sutta, diviBion of Fitalcas, 192, 197, 193 
Sutta Nipiita, 178, 18J, 188, 193, 190, 
197, 20211., 214, 216, 299 
Sutta Yibhauga, 197 
Suttee See Widows 
tuvanna, 217, 218 

Suvannabhunii, 213 , Suvamabhumi, 499 

Buvastu See Swat 

Suvrata, 169 

Suyagas, 611 

sva-hartna, 64 

Svapnavasavadatta, 818 

Svastika, on coins, 609 

Bvayamvara See Marriage 

SviBbtakrit, 230 

Swat, river, 62, 79, 346, 861, 862, 856, 
860, 369 , SoastuB, 346 , Suvustu, 62, 
79, 346 

Sydrakai See Oxydrakai 
Syncellus, 488 
Syr Dana See Jatartes 
Syria, 69, 884, 42711 , 640 

Taboo, 284, 236 
Tabriz, 70 
Tacitus, 60, 491 
Ta Ilia, 469, 461, 606 
Taitlirlya Bamliitu, 114, 121, 134, 186, 
139 , Aranyaka, 116, 252, 001 , Brah- 
mana, 116, 116, 126 
Takbt-i-Bahi inscription, 676, 684 
Takkasilu See Tazila 
Takkola, 212 
Taksba^ila See Taxila 
Takshan, ratnin, 131 
Talaiy-iilanganam, 698 
Tamahtti, 213 
Tamankaduwa, 604 

Tambapanni, dipa, 213 , town, 006 , 
Tamraparnl, Taprobane, 424 
Tambraparni river, 696 
Tamil, 16, 49, 212, 693 11 , 602, 606 
Tamils, 693 ff , 60811 , Tamil -agam, 696, 
696 

Tamraparnl. See Tambapanni 
Tanjore, 8, 4 , Diatriot, 698 
Taprobane. See Tambapanm 
Tapti, 16, 19, 614, 631 
Taradaraya See Sakai 
Tarai, 26 

Taranatha, historian, 611, 612 
Tartaiyr, 445 
Tasbkand, 889 


Taxation, 128, 181, 182, 179, 198, 199, 
246 II , 268, 209, 289, 410, 418, 487 
Taxila, Takkasila, Taksha^ila, 62, 186, 
211, 34611 , 349, 860, 864, 866, 36711 
867 H , 37b, 381, 883, 386, 403, 414, 
410, 421, 427, 46811, 478, 494, 496, 
497, 600, 614, 621, 632, 643, 662, 650, 
658, 5.59, 662, 669 H , 676, 676, 68011, 
623, 626, 633, 646, 617 
TnxiIcH, 890, 427 ff 
Tchcian, 70 
Tclcas, 441 
Tol ol-Amnrna, 76 
Tolingiinn, 698, 601 

Tclngn, 16, 18, 49, 693, 694; Tolugus, 
698 II See also Andhrns 
Tcnasscrim, 7 
TevanI, 622 
Thalgbut, 17 
Thamanaioi, 828, 839 
Tliana Dintnct, 606 
ThfincBar, 80, 301, 468 
Thar See Biijputana 
Thatagu, 322, 328, 338 
Thcodotus See Diodotufl I 
Tberagnlhu, 180, 189, 197, 202, 209, 214, 
216 

Tbcrav ilda Canon See Buddhism 
Thcrlgnthu, 181, 197, 201, 218 , Com , 
183, 186, 193, 206, 208 
Thcriomorphism, 103 
TlicoBaly, 71 
Tiiibaut, a , 149 
Thomas, Acts of, 678, 679 
Thomas, E , 152, 661 
Thomas, F W , 310, 829, 882, 833, 839, 
841, 416, 417, 603, 618, 621, 622, 601, 
603, 604, 576, 677 

Thincian, 71 , Thracians, 861, 369, 370, 
384, 386 

Threshing-floor sacrifice, 238 
Tfiiilathana (Thulanaga 7), 610 
Thundci bolt, on coins, 638 
Thupurfima at Anurudhapura, 608, Croat 
TiiQpa, 609 
Thurston, E , 41 

Tibet, 8, 12, 20, 21, 32, 33, 35, 89, 47, 67, 
496,666, plateau, 33, trndition,188,60i 
Tibcto Burmese, 39, 49 
Tibeto Chinese languages, 87, 41, 49; 
clans, 814, 817 

Tiger, 68, 81, 407, in soulpturc, 636 

Tiger hill, 10 

Tigrakhaudu See Sakai 

Tigranos, 669 

Tigris, 27, 70, 432, 434 

Tilak, B G , 149 

Timarehus, satrap, 467 

Tin, 891 

Tinnovclly, 423, 695 
Tipfi, Sultan of Mysore, 6 
Tiraiyar, tribe, 696 
Tirhut, 48, 117, 123, 317 
Tiridates, 87, 488 
Tirindira, 87 
tirlhakara, 168, 169, 160 
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Va(ja9, 117, 118, 121 
Yaooha Br^mans, 209 
Yapinl, 238 
Yo^^as, 41, 604, 605 
Yadhspata, 623 
Yadhryngva, 94, 305 
Ya^ulcha, 602, 639 
Yaokereta, 327 
Vai^nkha, month, 159 
Yaipall See Yesmi 
Yai^ampayana, 261, 262 
Yai^eshika, 482 
Yai(;ravana, 233 
Yaipvanara, 238 

Yaipyas, 61, 64, 92, 93, 126 ff , 131, 132, 
203, 208, 239, 248, 256, 260, 267, 304, 
474, Yip, 64, 94, 96 
Yaijayanti, 637 
Yaikaraa tribes, 83, 91, 118 
Yaikkarai, 695 

Yaiknntha oavc See Maiichapurl 

Yairadeya, 97 

Yairata, 816 

Yairodhaka, 471 

Ynitahavyns, 121, 122 

Vaitana Sutra, 116, 229 

Yajapaya, 141 

Yajasaneyi SamhitS, 116, 129 
Yajira, queen, 181 

Yaijiaua, Vriji, 172, 178, 184, 185, 188, 
190, 313, 317 
Yajramitra, 618 
Yaka, 119 
Yakadopasin, 639 
Yakovakya, 482 
Yakradova, 602, 639 
Yalabhi, 166, 169 
YalShassa Jataka, 211 
Yalakhilyas, 78 
Yalmiki, 257 
Yaluer, court, 216 
Yama, \7ife of Apvasena, 154 
Yamana Parana, 301 
Yamba-M5nyar, 696 
Yampa, in Puranaa, 296 
Yamponuchanta, in Purfinas, 296, 804 
Yamsas, 172, 187 fl , 810 See Yatsas 
Yan, lake, 70 
Yanana, 678 

vanaprastha, 161, 420, 484 
Yanavar, tribe, 696 
Yanavosa, 499, 603 
vanavastn, 420 

Vangas, 47, 61, 212, 242, 317, 601, 605 
Vauji, 696 

Yauka, king of Eosala, 180 
Yarapikha, 84, 87 
Yarada, 619 
Yatahamihira, 897 
Yaraha Parana, 301 
Yaranavatl, 117 
Yarohin, 84 

Yardhamana See Mahavita 
oama See Caste 
Yarro, 426 
Yarahyayoni, 242 


Yanina, 72, 79, 108 II , 108, 109, 111, 
288, dl9, 820 
Yaruni Jataka, 217 
Ynsavadatta, 811 
Yascltha Sutta, 204 

Ynsislitba, nshi, 81, 92, 96, 301 , family, 
89, 101, Sntyahavya, 121, lawbook, 
217, 218, 246, 247 II , 289, 290 
Yassakuro, 186 
Yasu (Kapn) Ohaidya, 84, 800 
Vasudova, miinhtcr of ^ungas, 223, 621, 
622 

Vasudova See Krishna 
YaBU}ycBhtha, 618 
Yasuki, astrologer, 611 
Ynsumitra, 223, 618, 621, 544 
Yasus, 105, 232 
Ynta, 104, 230 

Yatsa, 125, 126, 134 , oouiitiy, 310, 311, 
818, 316, 526 ; Yatsas, 627 , princess, 
623 See Yamsas 
Yatsjayana, 482 
Yatta-Qaman! Ablmya, 610 
Yatuka, Tamil, 610, 611 
Ynvdta, rntnin, 130 
Yayu, 104, 288 
Yiiyu Parana, 297, 802 
Yeda, and Aicsta, 319, 6fth Ycda, 266, 
209. See lligicda 
Yediingas, 245, 482 
Ycdanta, 273, 274 
Yoddas See Yo^das 
Ycdehiputin, 183 

Yodic dialects, 62, 67, 605 , period See 
Bigicdiv 

Ycdio Index, 48, 60, 61, 79, 84, 127, 146, 
162, 308, 809, 317, 323, 824, 618, 626, 
620, 650 
Ycdisa, 188, 600 
Yedi-sin, 601 
Yelth, C.,867 
Ycllalar, 69(i 
YeUnt nvor, 696 
Ycndidad, 823 ff 
Ycnkatagin, 696 
Yonnil, 698 

Yerethraghna, 320, 676 
Yerothrajan, 111 
Yorri-ver pel lyan, 598 
Vesali, Yaipali, 167, 160, 176, 185, 188, 
189, 214, 805, 817, 491 ; Basarh, 317 
Yessabhu, 174 
Yctasus, 84 
Yotravati, 622 
Yibhitaka, 247 

Yip, canton, 91, 94, 96 See Yaipya 
Yipakha (Skanda), 485 
Yipnkhadatta. See Mudrarakshasa 
Yippati, 91, 94 

Yictory, on coins, 449, 647, 651, 653,666, 
678, 680, 686, 588, 692 
Yipvakarman, god, 107 
Yipvakannan Bhauvana, 132 
Yipvamitro, 81, 82, 92, 96, 126, 629, 
639 

Yipvantara, 126 
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Vipve devas, 105, 223, 338 
Yidarbha, 117, 124, 223, 519, 600, 602 , 
Berar, 117, 514, 619, 535 
Yidegha Matbava, 122, 317 
Videha, 48, 51, 65, 67, 117, 119, 122, 123, 
125, 127, 130, 167, 160, 173, 176, 178, 
183, 305, 316, 527, 649, Yidehaa, 309, 
313, 317 

Yidi?a, 600, 517 ff . 625, 626, 631 ff , 558, 
600, 626, 632, 643 Set BbBsa 
Vi^O^bha, 181, 185 
Vidnla, 255 
Vigatafoba, 611 

Yibara, the Great See MahEvihara 
Yibaras, etructnre, 637, 638 
Yijaya of Ceylon, 606, 607 
Yijaya-rajavaliya, 604, 608 ff 
Yi]ayarg.}B-yaniBaya, 604, 609, 610 
Yijita, brother of Bhaddakaohchana, 607 
Yijitagama, 606 
Yie^I, 239 

Yikrama era, 155, 166, 167, 168, 491, 
671, 676, 681 

Yikraniaditya, 168, 532, 533, 671 ; Chan 
dragnpta 11, 619, 533 
YiUage, 90 ff, 99, 177, 198 £f, 226, 237, 
240, 241, 288, 476, gama, 1998 , 
grSma, 90, 91, 268 , gamabhojaka, 199 , 
gamakhetta, 202 , gramanf, 91, 05, 268, 
486 (ratnin), 131 , gramika, 289 
Y'lma Eadphises, 6808, 584, Ooemo, 
682 

Yunana-vatthn, 197 , com , 184, 208, 214 
Yina^ana, 45, 117 

Yinaya, 177, 179, 181, 184, 186 8, 192, 
193, 196 8 , 2018 , 205, 207, 208, 210, 
2158 

Yinaya Texts, 172, 176, 180, 186, 208, 
208, 214, 215 

Yindaphama See Gondophames 
Yindhyas, 18, 16, 21, 40, 49, 61, 81, 84, 
117, 191, 304, 423, 467, 473, 593, 694, 
602, 613, 616 
Yine, 408 

YipSg, Yipa^a. See Beas 
Ylrae, eight, 131 
Yiraeena, Maurya, 511, 612 
YirSta, 292, 316 
Yirgil, 668 
Yisadeva, 623 
Yishanins, 82 

Yishnn, 104, 144, 146, 233, 254, 257, 303; 
onlt, 226, 232, 233, 238, 259, 272 8, 
279, 296, 484, Bhagaratae, 275, 558 
See Enshna 

Yiahnu, law-book, 249, 277, 279, 287, 
289, 290 

Yiahnngupta, 467, 470 
Yiahnu Parana, 298, 301, 304 8. 
Yitahayya, 84, 618 
Yitasta See Jhelum 
Yitihotraa, 315, 316, 518 
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GARUDA PILLAR AT BESNAGAR NEAR BHILSA (VlDigA) 
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Jam votive tablet horn Mathura (Height 2' 4" ) 
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Poition of Toiana aicli fioni Mathiiia (Height 3' 3" 1 
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Belief from Vibara Caie at Bhaja 
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Demetrius 
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Sncratides 
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Antialculis 
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Arcbebius 
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Gold casket from Stupa at ElmarSn (Height 22" ) 













